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INTRODUCTION 

BY   THE   AUTHOR'S    ELDEST   SON. 


This  edition  of  the  Autobiography  was  revised  by  Mr, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  year  by 
his  own  hand.  He  had  ahnost  completed  the  passages 
which  he  intended  to  add;  but  he  had  left  some  portions 
which  were  marked  for  omission  in  a  state  of  doubt. 
Prom  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  written^ 
points  of  interest  here  and  there  were  passed  over 
indistinctly  or  omitted  altogether,  and  some  inaccu- 
racies were  overlooked  in  the  re-perusal.  In  a  fiirther 
revision  by  the  writer's  eldest  son,  several  obscurities 
have  been  cleared  away,  inaccuracies  have  been  cor- 
Tected,  and  omissions  have  been  supplied.  The  inter- 
polated passages,  whether  in  the  text  or  in  notes,  are 
distinguished  by  behig  included  in  brackets* 

In  the  Preface  to  the  earlier  edition,  the  Author 
avowed  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  having  to  retrace  a 
life  which  was  marked  by  comparatively  little  incident, 
and  was  necessarily,  therefore,  mainly  a  retrospect  of 
his  own  writings.  Another  difficulty,  of  which  he  was 
evidently  conscious  only  through  its  effect  in  cramp- 
ing his  pen,  lay  in  an  excess  of  scruple  when  he 
approached  personal  matters.  In  the  revisal  of  this 
second  edition,  however,  the  lapse  of  time  had  in 
£ome  degree  freed   him    from    restraint;   and  while 


the  curtailments  necessary  to  compress  ihe  bulk  of 
the  volume  have  been  made  principally  in  the  more 
detailed  portions  of  the  literary  retrospect,  the  addi- 
tions have  tended  to  increase  the  personal  interest  of 
the  text  The  work  is  relieved  of  some  other  por- 
tions, because  they  may  be  found  in  his  collected 
writings,  or  because  the  subject-matter  to  which  they 
refer  is  out  of  date.  The  result  of  the  alterations  is, 
that  the  biographical  part  of  the  volume  is  brought 
more  closely  together,  while  it  is  presented  with  greater 
fulness  and  distinctness. 

The  reader  of  this  Autobiography  will  find  it  less  a 
relation  of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  writer, 
than  of  their  impression  on  himself,  and  the  feelings 
which  they  excited,  or  the  ideas  which  they  prompted. 
This  characteristic  of  the  writing  is  in  a  great  degree  a 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  thus  the  book  reflects  his 
own  life  more  than  on  a  first  judgment  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do.  His  whole  existence  and  his  habit  of  mind, 
were  essentially  literary.  If  it  were  possible  to  form 
any  computation  of  the  hours  which  he  expended  seve- 
rally in  literary  labour  and  in  recreation,  after  the 
manner  of  statistical  comparisons,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  largest  portion  of  his  hours  was  devoted  to 
hard  work  in  the  seclusion  of  the  study,  and  that  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  allotted  **  recreation "  was 
devoted  to  reading,  either  in  the  study  or  in  the  society 
of  his  family.  Those  who  knew  him  best  will  picture 
him  to  themselves  clothed  in  a  dressing-gown,  and  bend- 
ing his  head  over  a  book  or  over  the  desk.  At  some 
periods  of  his  life  he  rose  early,  in  order  that  he  might 
get  to  work  early ;  in  other  periods  he  rose  late,  because 
he  sat  over  the  desk  very  late.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, he  habitually  came  down  *^  too  late  "  to  breakfast, 
and  was  no  sooner  seated  sideways  at  the  table  than  he 
began  to  read.   After  breakfast  he  repaired  to  his  study. 
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where  he  remained  tiiitil  he  went  out  to  take  his  walk. 
He  sometimes  read  at  dinner^  though  not  always.  At 
some  periods  of  his  Ufe  he  would  sleep  after  dinner; 
but  usually  he  retired  from  the  table  to  read.  He  read 
at  tea  time,  and  all  the  ev^iing  read  or  wrote.  In  early 
life  his  profession  led  him,  as  a  critic,  to  the  theatres, 
and  the  same  employment  took  him  there  at  later  dates. 
In  the  earlier  half  of  his  existence  he  mixed  someiirhat 
in  society,  and  his  own  house  was  noted,  amongst  a  truly 
selected  circle  of  friends,  for  the  tasteful  ease  of  its  con- 
versation and  recreation,  music  usually  forming  a  staple 
in  both  the  talk  and  the  diversion.  It  was  at  this  period 
of  his  Ufe  that  his  appearance  was  most  characteristic, 
and  none  of  the  portraits  of  him  adequately  conveyed 
the  idea  of  it  One  of  the  best,  a  half-length  chalk 
drawing,  by  an  artist  named  Wildman,  perished.  The 
miniature  by  Severn  was  only  a  sketch  on  a  small  scale, 
but  it  suggested  the  kindness  and  animation  of  his 
countenance.  In  other  cases,  the  artists  knew  too  little 
of  their  sitter  to  catch  the  most  famiUar  traits  of  his 
aspect  He  was  rather  tall,  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
and  looked  slenderer  than  he  really  was.  His  hair  was 
black  and  shining,  and  slightly  inclined  to  wave;  his 
head  was  high,  his  forehead  straight  and  white,  his  eyes 
black  and  sparkling,  his  general  complexion  dark.  There 
was  in  his  whole  carriage  and  manner  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  life.  Years  and  trouble  had  obscured  that 
brilliancy  when  the  drawing  was  made  of  which  a  copy 
is  prefixed  to  the  present  volume;  but  it  is  a  faithful 
portrait,  in  which  the  reader  will  see  much  of  the  reflec- 
tion, the  earnestness,  and  the  affectionate  thought  that 
were  such  leading  elements  in  his  character. 

As  life  advanced,  as  his  family  increased  faster  than 
his  means,  his  range  of  yisiting  became  more  contracted, 
his  devotion  to  labour  more  continuous,  and  his  friends 
reduced  to  the  small  number  of  those  who  came  only  to 
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steal  for  conversation  the  time  that  he  otherwise  would 
have  given  to  his  books.  Such  friends  he  welcomed 
heartily,  and  seldom  allowed  them  to  feel  the  tax  which, 
they  made  him  pay  for  the  time  thus  consumed. 

Even  at  seasons  of  the  greatest  depression  in  his  for- 
tunes, he  always  attracted  many  visitors,  but  still  not  so 
much  for  any  repute  that  attended  him  as  for  his  personal 
qualities.  Few  men  were  more  attractive  "  in  society,** 
whether  in  a  large  company  or  over  the  fireside.  His 
manners  were  peculiarly  animated;  his  conversation^ 
varied,  ranging  over  a  great  field  of  subjects,  was  moved 
and  called  forth  by  the  response  of  his  companion,  be 
that  companion  philosopher  or  student,  sage  or  boy,  man 
or  woman ;  and  he  was  equally  ready  for  the  most  lively 
topics  or  for  the  gravest  reflections — his  expression  easily 
adapting  itself  to  tlie  tone  of  his  companion's  mind.  With 
much  freedom  of  manners,  he  combined  a  spontaneous 
courtesy  tiiat  never  failed,  and  a  considerateness  derived 
from  a  ceaseless  kindness  of  heart  that  invariably  fiisci- 
nated  even  strangers.  In  the  course  of  his  newspaper 
career,  more  than  one  enemy  has  come  to  his  house  with 
the  determination  to  extort  disavowals  or  to  chastise,  and 
has  gone  away  witli  loud  expressions  of  his  personal 
esteem  and  liking. 

This  tendency  to  seclusion  in  the  study  liad  a  very 
large  and  serious  influence  upon  Leigh  Hunt's  life.  It 
arose,  as  we  have  seen,  from  no  dislike  to  society ;  on 
the  contrary,  from  youth  to  his  very  latest  days,  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  companions  with  him ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  be  surrounded  by  his  books.  He  used  to  ascribe  this 
propensity  to  his  two  years'  seclusion  in  prison ;  and  it 
is  probable  fhat  that  circumstance  did  contribute  to  fasten 
upon  his  character  what  must  still  have  been  an  inborn 
tendency ;  for  it  continued  through  all  changes  of  posi- 
tion. His  natural  faculties  conduced  to  make  him 
regard  all  things  that  came  before  him  chiefly  from  the 
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intellectaal  or  imaginative  point  of  view.  He  liad  no 
aptitude  for  material  science,  and  always  retained  a  very 
precaiioas  grasp  of  mere  dry  facts ;  which,  indeed,  iu 
proportion  as  they  tended  to  the  material  or  the  hard, 
he  almost  disliked :  the  result  was,  that  he  viewed  all 
things  as  in  a  mirror,  and  chiefly  as  they  were  reflected 
in  books  or  illuminated  by  literary  commentary. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  habit  of  mind 
that  he  often  failed  to  see  realities  directly  as  they  were ; 
and  a  further  result  was,  that  false  ideas  which  were 
industriously  circulated  of  him,  in  the  first  instance  by 
political  enemies,  were  confirmed,  or  even  strengthened, 
by  false  conceptions  which  he  formed  of  himself,  and 
did  not  conceal.  At  a  very  early  date,*  he  felt  bound  to 
avow  his  liberal  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion :  in 
those  days  it  was  a  common  and  an  easy  retort  for  an 
opponent  to  insinuate,  that  the  man  who  was  not  sound 
in  the  most  important  opinions  of  all,  must  be  wicked 
at  heart,  and  therefore  immoral  in  conduct;  and, 
accordingly,  Leigh  Hunt  has  been  accused  of  lax 
morality  in  his  personal  life.  To  him  tlie  shocking  part 
of  these  accusals  lay  in  their  uncharitableness,  their 
disingenuousness,  or  their  malignity.  In  reply,  he 
pointed  to  the  charity  enjoined  by  the  Divine  Author 
of  Christianity,  and  qualified  even  his  antagonism  to 
such  charges  by  appeals  to  charitable  constructions,  and 
admissions  of  the  foibles  of  human  nature,  which  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  some  foundation  of  truth  for 
the  charge.  He  was  accused  of  improvidence,  and  he 
admitted  incapacities  for  computation  in  matters  of 
money,  or  anything  else,  which  sounded  very  like  a 
reluctant  confession.  Stem  critics  discerned,  in  the  plea- 
surable traits  of  his  gayer  poems,  proofs  of  effeminacy 
and  weakness ;  and  throughout  Leigh  Hunt's  writings 
will  be  found  admissions,  or  even  spontaneous  announce- 
ments, of  personal  timidity.     If  there  were  not  numbers 
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disposed  to  accept  the  best  construction  of  the  man^  it 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  make  them  easily  under- 
stand how  utterly  unfounded  are  these  apparent  confix* 
mations  and  admissions. 

Such  foibles  as  Leigh  Hunt  had  lay  altogether  in 
different  directions.  In  early  life  he  had  no  very  pro- 
found respect  for  appearances^  but  his  conduct  was 
guided  by  a  rigour  of  propriety  that  might  shame  many 
of  his  accusers;  and  in  later  life  he  entertained  a 
growing  respect  for  appearances  from  the  sense  of  the 
mischief  which  misconstrued  example  might  do.  EGs 
so-called  improvidence  resulted  partly  from  actual  dis- 
appointment in  professional  undertakings,  partly  from 
a  real  incapacity  to  understand  any  subjects  when  they 
were  reduced  to  figures,  and  partly  also  from  a  readiness 
of  self-sacrifice,  which  was  the  less  to  be  guessed  by 
any  who  knew  him,  since  he  seldom  alluded  to  it,  and 
never,  except  in  the  vaguest  and  most  unintelligible 
terms,  hinted  at  its  real  nature  or  extent  His  personal 
timidity  was  simply  an  intellectual  hallucination,  in  some 
degree  founded  upon  what  he  supposed  ought  to  be  the 
utterly  immoved  feelings  of  "  a  brave  man."  I  have 
seen  him  in  many  situations  calculated  to  try  the  nerves, 
and  never  saw  him  moved  by  personal  fear.  He  has 
been  in  a  carriage  of  which  the  horses  ran  away,  and 
seemed  only  to  enjoy  the  rapidity  of  the  motion;  in 
fact,  I  believe  he  could  scarcely  present  to  his  mind  the 
chances  of  personal  mischief  that  were  before  us.  I 
have  seen  him  threatened,  more  than  once,  by  brutal 
and  brawny  rustics,  whom-  he  instantly  approached  with 
an  animated  and  convincing  remonstrance.  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  carriage  nearly  carried  away  by  a  flooded 
river,  his  whole  anxiety  being  centred  in  one  of  his 
children  whom  he  thought  to  be  more  exposed  than 
himself.  I  have  seen  him  for  weeks  together,  each  hour 
of  the  day,  in  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck,  and  never 
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observed  the  diglitest  solicitude,  except  for  those  abont 
him.  On  the  occasion  which  he  mentions,  when  the 
drnnken  steward  endangered  our  being  run  down  by- 
two  large  ships  that  passed  ns  like  vast  clouds  astern, 
the  lanterns  were  relit  and  handed  up  by  Leigh  Hunt 
with  the  coolness  of  a  practised  seaman.  But  there 
Ufos  a  species  of  fear  which  beset  him  in  every  situation 
of  life — it  was,  lest  he  might  not  do  quite  what  was 
right;  lest  some  terrible  evil  should  be  inflicted  upon 
somebody  else;  and  this  thought,  if  he  reflected,  did 
sometimes  paralyse  his  action  and  provoke  evident 
emotion. 

Perhaps  the  mastering  trait  in  his  character  was  a 
conscientiousness  whifch  was  carried  even  to  extremes. 
While  he  possessed  the  uncertain  grasp  of  material 
fects  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  viewed  things  most 
distinctly  when  they  were  presented  to  his  mind  in  the 
mirror  of  some  abstraction,  he  never  was  able  to  rest 
with  a  final  confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  The 
anxiety  to  recognise  the  right  of  others,  the  tendency  to 
•*  refine,"  which  was  noticed  by  an  early  school  compa- 
nion, and  the  propensity  to  elaborate  every  thought, 
made  him,  along  with  the  direct  argument  by  which  he 
sustained  his  own  conviction,  recognise  and  almost  admit* 
all  that  might  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  If,  indeed, 
the  facts  upon  which  he  had  to  rely  had  become  matter 
of  literary  record,  he  would  collect  them  with  an  un- 
wearied  industry  of  research ;  but  in  the  action  of  life 
these  resources  did  not  always  avail  him ;  and  the  ex- 
cessive anxiety  to  take  into  account  all  that  might  be 
advanced  on  every  side,  with  the  no  less  excessive  wish 
to  do  what  was  right,  to  avoid  every  chance  of  wrong, 
and,  if  possible,  to  abstain  from  causing  any  pain,  begot 
an  uncertainty  of  purpose  for  which  I  can  find  no  known 
prototype  except  in  the  character  of  Hamlet 

The  ultra-conscientiousness    has    affected  even  his- 
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biography.  With  an  unbounded  frankness  in  speaking 
of  himself^  he  soon  paused  in  speaking  of  others^  from 
the  habit  of  questioning  whether  he  had  "  any  right**  to 
do  so ;  and  thus  an  habitual  frankness  was  accompanied 
by  an  habitual  and  unconquerable  reserve.  His  Autobio- 
graphy is  characteristically  pronounced  in  its  silence. 
He  has  nowhere  related  the  most  obvious  family  inci- 
dents. The  silence  is  broken  almost  in  an  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  intimacy  of  his  relations.  He  scarcely 
mentions  his  own  marriage ;  excepting  the  faintest  pos- 
sible allusions,  the  only  one  of  his  children  to  whom  he 
alludes  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  before  the  public ; 
and  even  where  his  personal  friends  gave  him,  in  their 
own  recognition  by  the  public,  the  right  to  speak  of  them 
openly,  he  has  faithfully  used  the  right  in  the  peculiar 
ratio  which  has  been  pointed  out, — freely  mentioning 
those  with  whom  he  held  intercourse  chiefly  in  literary 
matters  or  in  society,  sparingly  those  whose  intercourse 
powerftilly  affected  his  own  life.  A  conspicuous  instance 
is  afforded  by  the  friend  who  ultimately  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  maintaining  the  general  independence  of  the 
Examiner f  who  has  placed  in  the  library  immortal  con- 
tributions to  the  political  history  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth, who  endeared  himself  to  Leigh  Hunt  even 
less  by  most  valuable  and  laborious  services  than  by 
kindness  of  heart  and  generosity  of  mind,  and  who  re- 
tained his  strongly  expressed  idSfection  to  the  last  It 
was  not  that  he  did  not  respond  to  the  warmest  affection 
which  he  could  so  well  inspire ;  but  in  proportion  as  it 
was  strongly  felt  and  personal  he  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
unfitted  for  public  allusion. 

It  would  ill  become  a  son  gratuitously  to  reveal  *'  the 
faults  "  of  his  father ;  though  he  himself  taught  me  to 
speak  out  the  truth  as  I  believe  it  If  I  differ  with  him^ 
it  is  in  not  being  ready  to  see  ^^  faults  "  in  any  character, 
4since  I  know  of  no  abstract  or  ideal  measure  by  which 
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the  shortcoming  could  be  established.  But  in  his  case 
it  is  most  desirable  that  his  qualities  should  be  known 
as  they  were;  for  such  deficiencies  as  he  had  are  the 
honest  explanation  of  his  mistakes ;  while^  as  lihe  reader 
may  see  from  his  writing  and  his  conduct^  thej  are  not, 
as  the  faults  of  which  he  was  accused  would  be,  incom- 
patible with  the  noblest  faculties  both  of  head  and  heart 
To  know  Leigh  Hunt  as  he  was,  was  to  hold  him  in 
reverence  and  love. 

The  likeness  to  Hamlet  was  not  lost  even  in  a  sort  of 
aggressive  conscientiousness.  It  affected  his  appreciation 
of  character,  which  was,  of  course,  modified  also  by  the 
oblique  sense  of  facts.  Hence,  some  incidents  in  his 
life  which  had  the  most  serious  consequences  to  others^ 
and  therefore  to  himself.  When  he  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  friend  whom  he  liked,  he  noticed 
with  all  his  vivacity  of  ready  and  intense  admiration 
the  traits  which  he  thought  to  be  chiefly  prominent  in 
the  aspect  and  bearing  of  the  other ;  constructed  a  cha- 
racter inferentially,  and  esteemed  his  friend  accordingly. 
This  constructive  appreciation  would  survive  the  test  of 
years.  Then  he  would  discover  that  in  regard  to  some 
quality  or  other  which  he  had  ascribed  to  his  friend  ^'  he 
was  mistaken ;"  the  whole  conception  of  the  admired 
character  at  once  fell  to  the  ground ;  and  his  own  dis- 
appointment recoiled  with  bitterness  and  grief  on  the 
perplexed  and  grieved  friend.  He  never  knew  the  pain 
he  thus  caused  to  some  of  the  most  loving  hearts,  which 
continued  unchanged  to  him. 

If,  indeed,  he  knew  it,  the  simple  knowledge  was 
enough  to  cure  the  evil  No  man  ever  lived  who  was 
more  prepared  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  practice 
of  his  own  precepts — and  his  precepts  were  always 
noble  in  their  spirit,  charitable  in  their  construction* 
No  injury  done  to  him,  however  inexcusable,  however 
imceasing,  or  however  painftil  in  its  consequences,  could 
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•exhaust  his  power  of  forgiveness.  His  animation,  his 
sympathy  with  what  was  gay  and  pleasurable,  his 
avowed  doctrine  of  cultivating  cheerfulness,  were  mani- 
fest on  the  surface,  and  could  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  knew  him  in  society,  most  probably  even  exagge- 
rated  as  salient  traits,  on  which  he  himself  insisted  with 
a  sort  of  gay  and  ostentatious  wilfiilness.  In  the  spirit 
which  made  him  disposed  to  enjoy  ^^  anything  that 
was  going  forward,"  he  would  even  assume  for  the 
evening  a  convivial  aspect,  and  urge  a  libei*al  mea- 
sure of  the  wine  with  the  gusto  of  a  ban  tsivanL  Few 
that  knew  him  so  could  be  aware,  not  only  of  the 
simple  and  uncostly  sources  from  which  he  habitually 
drew  his  enjoyments,  but  of  his  singularly  plain  life, 
extended  even  to  a  rule  of  self-deniaL  Excepting 
at  intervals  when  wine  was  recommended  to  him,  or 
came  to  him  as  a  gift  of  friendship,  his  customary- 
drink  was  water,  which  he  would  drink  with  the  almost 
daily  repetition  of  Dr.  Armstrong's  line,  "  Nought  like 
the  simple  element  dilutes."  For,  a  trick  of  playing 
with  a  certain  round  of  quotations  was  among  the  traits 
of  his  character  most  conspicuous  even  to  casual  visitors. 
In  the  routine  of  life,  it  may  be  said,  he  almost  thought 
in  a  slang  of  the  library.  His  dress  was  always  plain 
and  studiously  economical.  He  would  excuse  tlie  ex- 
treme plainness  of  his  diet,  by  ascribing  it  to  a  deli- 
cacy of  health,  which  he  overrated.  His  food  was  often 
nothing  but  bread  and  meat  at  dinner,  bread  and  tea 
for  two  meals  of  the  day,  bread  alone  for  luncheon  or 
for  supper.  His  liberal  constructions  were  shown  to 
others,  his  strictness  to  himself.  If  he  heard  that  a 
friend  was  in  trouble,  his  house  was  offered  as  a 
"  home ;"  and  it  was  literally  so,  many  times  in  his  life. 
Sometimes  this  generosity  was  repaid  with  outrageous 
ingratitude — ^with  scandal-mongering,  and  even  calum- 
niooB  inventions :  he  excused  the  wrong,  as  the  conse- 
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qnence  of  deficient  sense,  of  earlj  training,  or  of 
congenital  fault;  ''for,"  he  wonU  remark,  ''it  is  im«> 
possible  to  saj  what  share,  now,  X.'s  father  and  mother 
may  have  had  in  his  doing  so,  or  what  ancestor  of  X/s 
maj  not  have  been  really  the  author  of  my  suffering-— 
and  his."  When  he  was  once  reminded  of  his  sacrifices 
for  others,  he  answered,  as  if  it  dismissed  the  subject, 
**  It  was  only  for  my  own  relations ;"  but  his  memory 
deceived  him  extravagantly.  It  was  not  that  his  kind- 
ness was  undiscriminating ;  for  he  ''  drew  the  line"  with 
much  clearness  between  what  he  ''could"  do  for  the 
mere  sake  of  helping  the  xmfortunate,  and  the  willing- 
ness to  share  whatever  he  might  have  with  those  he 
really  esteemed  and  loved — ^not  a  few.  The  tenderness 
of  his  affection  was  excessive :  it  disarmed  some  of  the 
most  reckless ;  it  made  him  throw  a  veil  of  impenetrable 
reserve  over  weaknesses  of  others,  front  which  he  su^ 
&red  in  ways  most  calculated  to  mortify  and  pain  him, 
but  which  he  suffered  with  never-failing  kindness,  and 
with  silence  absolutely  unbroken. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  with  all  his 
disposition  to  refine,  his  love  of  the  pleasurable,  and  his 
tenderness,  he  was  a  mere  easy  sentimentalist.  If  he 
may  be  compared  to  Hamlet,  it  was  Hamlet  buckling 
himself  to  hard  work,  and  performing  with  vigour  and 
conscientious  completeness.  Seldom  have  writers  so 
conscientiously  verified  all  their  statements  of  fact  His 
constant  industry  has  been  mentioned:  he  could  work 
firom  early  morning  till  far  into  midnight,  every  day,  fi^r 
months  together ;  and  he  had  been  a  hard-working  man 
all  his  life.  For  the  greater  part,  even  his  recreation  waa 
auxiliary  to  his  work.  He  had  thus  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  authorities  most  unusual,  and  had  heaps  of 
information  ''at  his  fingers'  ends;"  yet  he  habitually 
verified  even  what  he  knew  already,  though  it  should  be 
only  for  some  parenthetical  use.    No  tenderness  could 
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shake  him  from  sternly  rebuking  or  opposing  when 
duty  bade  him  do  so ;  and  for  a  principle  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  everything,  as  he  had  sacrificed  money 
and  liberty.  For  all  his  excessive  desire  not  to  with- 
hold his  sympathy,  not  to  hurt  others'  feelings,  or  not 
to  overlook  any  possible  excuse  for  infirmity,  moral  as 
well  as  physical,  he  never  paltered  with  his  own  sin- 
cerity. He  never  swerved  from  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  life  as   a  public  writer, 
political  and  polemical  animosities  died  away,  and  were 
succeeded  by  a  broader  recognition  of  conoanon  purposes 
and  common  endeavours,  to  which  he  had  not  a  little 
contributed.     Although  some  strange  misconceptions  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  character  still  remained, — ^strange,  though, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  difficult  to  explain, — ^the  acknow- 
ment  of  his  genuine  qualities  had  widely  extended. 
There  had  been  great  changes,  some  liberals  had  become 
conservative,  more  conservatives  had  become  liberal, 
all  had  become  less  dogmatic  and  uncharitable.      His 
personal  friendships  embraced  every  party ;  but  through 
all,  the  spirit  of  his  opinions,  the  qualities  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  unweariedness  of  his  industry,  continued  the 
same.    To  promote  the  happiness  of  his  kind,  to  minister 
to  the  more  educated  appreciation  of  order  and  beauty, 
to  open  more  widely  the  door  of  the  library,  and  more 
widely  the  window  of  the  library  looking  out  upon 
nature, — ^these  were  the  purposes  that  guided  his  studies 
and  animated  his  labour  to  ^e  very  last 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  AUTHOB'S  progenitors. 


The  circomstances  that  led  to  tiiui  Autobiography  will  traa* 
spire  in  the  course  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present, 
that  a  more  involuntary  production  it  would  be  difficult  to 
oonceive ;  though  I  trust  it  will  not  be  found  destitute  of 
the  entertainment  which  any  true  account  of  experiences 
in  the  life  of  a  human  being  must  of  necessity,  perhaps, 
contain. 

I  claim  no  importance  for  anything  which  I  have  done  or 
undergone,  but  on  grounds  common  to  the  interests  of  all, 
and  to  the  willing  sympathy  of  my  brother-lovers  of  books. 
Should  I  be  led  at  any  time  into  egotisms  of  a  nature  that 
make  me  seem  to  think  otherwise,  I  blush  beforehand  for  the 
mischance,  and  beg  it  to  be  considered  as  alien  from  my 
habits  of  reflection.  I  have  had  vanities  enough  in  my  day ; 
and,  as  the  reader  will  see,  became  aware  of  them.  If  I  have 
any  remaining,  I  hope  they  are  only  such  as  nature  kindly 
allows  to  most  of  us,  in  order  to  comfort  us  in  our  regrets  and 
infirmities.  And  the  more  we  could  look  even  into  these,  the 
less  ground  we  should  find  in  them  for  self-complacency, 
apart  from  considerations  that  respect  the  whole  human 
race. 

There  is  a  phrase,  for  instance,  of  ^'  fetching  a  man*s  mind 
from  his  cradle."  But  does  the  mind  begin  at  that  point  of 
time?    Does  it  begin  even  with  his  pai'ents  ?    I  was  looking 
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once,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  at  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tores  in  the  British  Institution,  when  casting  my  eyes  on  the 
portrait  of  an  officer  in  the  dress  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  a  likeness  to  Basil  Montagu  I  '* 
(a  friend  of  ours).     It  turned  out  to  be  his  ancestor,  Lord 
Sandwich.    Mr.  Hazlitt  took  me  across  the  room,  and  showed 
me  the  portrait  of  a  celebrated  judge,  who  lived  at  the  same 
period.     "This,"  said  he,  "is   Judge   So-and-so;    and  his 
living  representative  (he  is  now  dead)  has  the  same  face  and 
the  same  passions."     The  Hazlitt  then  of  the  same  age  might 
have  been  the  same  Hazlitt  that  was  standing  with  me  before 
the  picture  ;  and  the  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  the 
writer  of  these  pages.     There  is  a  £imous  historical  bit  of 
transmission  called  the  "  Austrian  lip  ;"  and  faces,  which  we 
consider  peculiar  to  individuals,  are  said  to  be  common  in 
districts :  such  as  the  Boccaccio  fiice  in  one  part  of  Tuscany, 
and  the  Dante  &oe  in  another.    I  myself  have  seen,  in  the 
Grenoese  territory,  which  is  not  far  from  Corsica,  many  a  fiice 
like  that  of  the  Bonapartes;  and  where  a  race  has  strong 
blood  in  it,  or  whatever  may  constitute  the  requisite  vitid 
tendency,  it   is   probable  that  the    &mily  likeness   might 
be  found  to  prevail  in  the  humblest  as  well  as  highest 
quarters.     There  are  families,  indeed,  of  yeomen,  which  are 
said  to  have  flourished  like  oaks,  in  one  and  the  same  spot, 
since  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     I  am  descended,  both 
by  father^s  and  mother's  side,  from  adventurous  people,  who 
left  England  for  the  New  World,  and  whose  descendants  have 
retained  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  this  day.    The  chances  are^ 
that  in  some  respects  I  am  identical  with  some  half-dozen,  or 
perhaps  twenty  of  these ;  and  that  the  mind  of  some  cavdier 
of  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  or  some  gentleman  or  yeoman,  or 
"  roving  blade,**  of  those  of  the  Edwards  and  Henrys — per- 
haps the  gallant  merchant-man,  <^  Henry  Hunt "  of  the  old 
ballad — mixed,  alas  I  with  a  sedentary  differenoe — ^is  now 
writing  these  lines,  ignorant  of  his  fi>rmer  earthly  self  and  of 
his  present !     I  say  earthly,  for  I  speak  it  with  no  disparage* 
ment  to  the  existence  of  an  individual  '^  soul " — a  point  in 
which  I  am  a  firm  believer;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  one  opinion  with  the  other,  in  ears   accustomed 
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to  such  arguments ;    but  I  must    not    enter    upon   them 
here.* 

The  name  of  Hmit  is  fonnd  among  the  gentry,  but  I  sdspect 
it  is  oftener  a  plebeian  name.  Indeed  it  must  be  so,  like 
ahnost  all  others,  firom  the  superabundance  of  population  on 
the  plebeian  side.  But  it  has  also  a  superabundance  of  its 
own ;  for  in  the  list  of  sixty '  of  the  commonest  names  in 
England,  giren  by  Mr.  Lower  in  his  Essay  on  Family  NomM^ 
dature^  it  stands  fifty-fourth.  On  the  other  hand,  offiiets  from 
aristocratic  trees  wander  into  such  remote  branches,  that  the 
same  name  is  found  among  those  of  the  few  families  that  have 
a  right  to  quarter  the  royal  arms.  I  should  be  yery  proud  to 
be  discoyered  to  be  a  nine  hundred  and  fiftieth  cousin  of 
Queen  Victoria  ;  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  I  cotdd,  patiently 
eoongh,  haye  let  the  claim  lie  dormant  in  the  case  of  some  of 
her  Majesty's  predecessors.  My  immediate  progenitors  wa-e 
clergymen ;  and  Bryan  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies 
contains  a  map  of  Barbados  (their  natiye  place)  with  one  of 
the  residences  designated  by  it— apparently  a  minor  estate — 
yet  the  name  of  Hunt  does  not  appear  eitiier  in  the  old  map 
in  the  History  of  Barbados  by  Ligon,  or  in  the  lists  of 
influential  or  other  persons  in  that  by  Sir  Bobert  Schom* 
burgdc.  There  is  a  ^  Bichard  Hunt,  Esq."  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  Hughes's  Natural  History  of  Barbados,  which 
contains  also  the  name  of  Dr.  Hunt,  who  was  Hebrew  and 

♦  "  Then  Henrye  Hunt»  with  yigour  hott, 
Came  bravely  on  the  other  ride. 
Soon  be  drove  downe  his  fbtremnrt  tree, 

(5tr  Andrew  Barton^  to  wit) 
And  kOI^d  fonrecore  men  beside. 
<Nowe,  out  alas  r  Sir  Andrewe  eryed, 
'What  may  a  man  now  think,  or  tay? 
Yonder  merchant  theefe,  that  pierceth  mee, 
He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday.' " 

Ballad  of  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  m  Perc^e  ReHquee^  ToL  2. 

Barton,  a  kind  of  '*  Scottish  rover  on  the  sess  "  (as  the  ballad  calls 
himX  worried  the  English  navigation  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
and  was  killed  in  the  engagement  here  noticed,  in  which  the  two  ships 
under  his  command  were  captured  by  two  English  ships  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Howard.  Hunt  was  cap- 
tain of  a  merchantman,  of  Newcastle,  which  traded  to  Bordeaux^ 
and  which  had  been  one  of  Barton's  prizes.  I  hope  the  gallant 
seaman's  Bordeaux  claret  was  ancestor  of  that  which  my  picgemtors 
drank  in  Barbados. 
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Arabic  professor  at  Oxford,  and  whose  genealogy  the  bio- 
grapher cannot  discover.  Perhaps  the  good  old  oriental 
scholar  belongs  to  our  stock,  and  originated  my  love  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  !  The  tradition  in  the  femily  is  that 
we  descend  from  Tory  cavaliers  (a  wide  designation),  who 
fled  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  ascendancy  of  CromweU ; 
and  on  a  female  side,  amidst  a  curious  mixture  of  quakers  and 
soldiers,  we  derive  ourselves  not  only  from  gentry,  but  from 
kings — that  is  to  say,  Irish  kings  ! — personages  (not  to  say 
it  disrespectfully  to  the  wit  and  misfortunes  of  the  sister- 
island)  who  rank  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  negro  chief, 
surroimded  by  half  a  dozen  lords  in  ragged  shirts,  who  asked 
the  traveller  what  his  brother  kings  thought  of  him  ia 
Europe.  A  learned  and  friendly  investigator  into  the  matter 
thinks  the  CromweU  tradition  a  mistake,  and  brings  us  from 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Isaac  Hunt  (my  fat^er*s  name), 
who  left  Exeter  for  Barbados  in  the  time  of  James  the  First. 
He  connects  us  also  with  a  partner  in  the  mercantile  firm  of 
Hunt  and  Lascelles  in  that  island,  one  of  which  latter  persons 
came  into  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  noble  &mi]y  of  Harewood.  In  the 
British  Museum  is  a  manuscript  journal  that  was  kept  in 
this  year  by  a  Hunt  of  the  same  Christian  name  of  Isaac. 
I  take  our  paternal  £imily  stock  to  have  been  divided  for 
many  generations  between  the  clerical  and  mercantile  pro- 
fessions. 

The  etymology,  however,  of  the  name  is  obvious ;  and  very 
unfit  does  it  render  it  for  its  present  owners.  The  pastime  in 
which  their  Saxon  ancestors  may  have  excelled,  so  as  to  derive 
from  it  their  very  appellation,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
their  descendants  1  But  hunting  was  not  merely  a  pastime 
in  old  Saxon  days.  It  was  a  business  and  a  necessity  ;  there 
were  children  to  feed,  and  wild  beasts  to  be  exterminated. 
Besides,  one  must  share  and  share  alike  in  the  reputation  of 
one's  fellow-creatures.  I  dare  say  the  Hunts  were  as  ferocious 
in  those  days  as  their  name  may  have  implied.  They  have 
since  hunted  in  other  ways,  not  always  without  a  spice  of 
fierceness  ;  and  smarting  have  been  the  wounds  which  they 
have  both  given  and  taken. 
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[The  more  probable  etymology  of  the  name  traces  it  to  the 
geographical  use  of  the  word,  designating  a  district  used  for 
the  chase.  The  tradition  of  Irish  kings  has  probably  been 
introduced  by  a  very  doubtful  connection  with  the  Hunts  of 
Ireland,  who  have  changed  their  name  for  that  of  De  Vere, 
which  they  also  claim  by  inheritance.  One  of  the  &mily,  in 
a  jocular  way,  claimed  cousinship  with  Leigh  Hunt ;  but  if 
any  relationship  existed,  it  must  have  been  before  either 
fiunily  lefl  England  for  Barbados,  or  for  Ireland.  The  Bickleys, 
mentioned  subsequently,  were  not  of  Irish  origin,  though  Sir 
William  served  in  Ireland.  The  Himts  of  Barbados  were 
among  the  very  earliest  settlers,  and  the  name  may  be  seen  in 
a  list  published  in  Barbados  in  1612;  but  it  is  testimony 
from  which  the  autobiographer  probably  shrunk  with  dislike, 
for  it  is  an  old  list,  perhaps  the  oldest  existing  'list,  of  negro 
slave-owners.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  members  of  the 
family  revisited  their  native  country  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.] 

I  have  begun  mybook  with  my  progenitors  and  with  child- 
hood, partly  because  "  order  gives  all  things  view,"  partly 
because,  whatever  we  may  assimie  as  we  grow  up  respecting 
the  "  dignity  of  manhood,"  we  all  feel  that  childhood  was  a 
period  of  great  importance  to  us.  Most  men  recur  to  it  with 
delight.  They  are  in  general  very  willing  to  dilate  upon  it, 
especially  if  they  meet  with  an  old  schoolfellow;  and  there- 
fore, on  a  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  as  I  have  long  con- 
adered  myself  a  kind  of  playmate  and  fellow-disciple  with 
persons  of  all  times  of  life  (for  none  of  us,  unless  we  are  very 
silly  or  naughty  boys  indeed,  ever  leave  off  learning  in  some 
school  or  other),  I  shall  suppose  I  have  been  listening  to  some 
other  young  gentleman  of  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age  over 
his  wine,  and  that  I  am  now  going  to  relate  about  half  as 
much  respecting  my  existence  as  he  has  told  us  of  his 
own. 

My  grand&ther,  himself  the  son,  I  believe,  of  a  cleigyman, 
was  Rector  of  St.  Michaers,  in  Bridge  Town,  Barbados.  He 
was  a  good-natured  man,  and  recommended  the  famous 
Lauder  to  the  mastership  of  the  free  school  there;  influenced, 
no  doubt,  partly  by  his  pretended  repentance,  and  partly  by 
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STmpathj  with  his  Toryism.  Lauder  is  said  to  have  been 
discharged  for  misconduct.  I  never  heard  that ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  his  appearance  was  decent,  and  that  he  had  a 
wooden  leg :  which  is  an  anti-climax  befitting  his  history.*  My 
graadfiither  was  admired  and  beloved  by  his  parishioners  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties.  He  died  at  an 
early  age,  in  consequence  of  a  fever  taken  in  the  hot  and 
damp  air,  while  officiating  incessantly  at  burials  during  a 
mortality.  His  wife,  who  was  an  O^Brien,  or  rather  Bryan, 
Tery  proud  of  her  descent  from  the  kings  aforesaid  (or  of  the 
kings  from  her),  was  as  good-natured  and  beloved  as  her 
husband,  and  very  assiduous  in  her  attentions  to  the  negroes 
and  to  the  poor,  for  whom  she  kept  a  set  of  medicines,  like 
my  Lady  Bountiiul.  They  had  two  children  besides  my 
&ther:  Ann  Gourthope,  who  died  unmarried;  and  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Thomas  Dayrell,  Esq.,  of  Barbados,  one  of 
the  &mily  of  the  Dayrells  of  LiUingstone,  and  father  by  a 
first  marriage  of  the  late  barrister  of  that  name.  I  men- 
tion both  of  these  ladies,  because  they  will  come  among  my 
portraits. 

To  these  their  children,  the  worthy  Rector  and  his  wife 
were  a  little  too  indulgent.  When  my  &ther  was  to  go  to  the 
American  continent  to  school,  the  latter  dressed  up  her  boy 

"^  Since  writing  this  passage,  I  find  a  more  serions  condnsion  to 
his  history  in  a  book  entitled  Creoiiana ;  or.  Social  and  Domettic  Scenes 
and  IncidenU  in  Barbados  in  Dayn  of  Yore,  hj  J.  W.  Orderaon.  He  is 
there  said  to  have  failed  in  his  school ;  and  to  have  set  up  a  huckster's 
shop  with  the  aid  of  an  African  woman  whom  he  bad  purchased. 
After  b^ayiour  to  a  daughter  by  this  woman  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed, and  her  repulses  of  which  he  resented  by  ordering  her  to  be 
scourged,  he  sold  her  to  a  naval  captain,  who  rescued  her  from  the 
isfliction. 

Let  OS  hope  that  Lauder  woxdd  hare  denied  the  paternity  imputed 
to  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  would  have  denied  more,  or  (fid  deny  it; 
for  his  answer  of  the  charges  yet  remains  to  be  heard.  The  poor  girl 
afterwards  became  the  fat  and  flourishing  landlady  of  an  hotel ;  and 
is  famous  in  Barbadian  and  nautical  annals  for  having  successfully 
drawn  up  a  bill  of  damages  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
against  his  Boyal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  King  William  the  Fourth,  who  in  a  fit  of  ultra- 
joviality  with  the  mess  of  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  demolished  all 
the  fdmitore  in  her  house,  to  the  very  beds ;  the  cunning  hostess 
(whom  he  upset  as  he  went  away)  refusing  to  interfere  with  the 
vivacities  of  **  Massa,  the  Eing*s  son,"  which  she  prudently  concluded 
he  would  pay  for  like  a  gentleman. 
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in  a  Bne  suit  of  laced  clothes,  sach  as  we  see  on  the  little  gen* 
tlemen  in  Hogarth ;  but  so  splendid  and  oostly,  that  when  the 
good  pastor  beheld  him,  he  was  moved  to  utter  an  expostula* 
tkm.  Objection,  howeyer,  soon  gare  waj  before  the  pride  of 
all  parties ;  and  my  father  set  off  for  school,  ready  spoilt,  with 
plenty  of  money  to  spoil  him  more. 

He  went  to  college  at  Philadelphia,  and  became  the  scape- 
grace who  smuggled  in  the  wine,  and  bore  ike  brunt  of  the 
tutors.  My  father  t&)k  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  both  at 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  When  he  spoke  the  &rewell 
oration  on  leaving  coU^e,  two  young  ladies  fell  in  love  with 
him,  one  of  whom  he  afberwarda  married.  He  was  fair  and 
handsome,  with  delicate  featores,  a  small  aquiline  nose,  and 
blue  eyes.  To  a  graceful  address  he  joined  a  remarkably  fine 
vmce,  which  he  modulated  with  great  effwt.  It  was  in  read- 
ing, with  this  voice,  the  poets  and  other  classics  of  England, 
that  he  completed  the  conquest  of  my  mother's  heart  He 
used  to  spend  the  evenings  in  this  manner  with  her  and  her 
fiunily, — ^a  noble  way  of  comrtship;  and  my  grandmother 
became  so  hearty  in  his  cause,  that  she  succeeded  in  carrying 
it  against  her  husband,  who  wished  his  daughter  to  marry  a 
wealthy  neighbour.  [The  bride  wa»  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Shewell,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  a  vehement 
man,  both  in  public  and  in  fiunily  matters.  The  other  lady 
was  Mary's  aunt,  although  the  girls  were  about  the  same 

My  father  was  intended,  I  believe,  to  carry  on  the  race  of 
deigymen,  as  he  afterwards  did ;  but  he  went,  in  the  first 
instance,  into  the  law.  The  Americans  imited  the  practice  of 
attorney  and  barrister.  My  fiither  studied  the  law  under 
articles  to  one  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  profession ;  and 
afterwards  practised  with  distinction  himself.  At  this  period 
(by  which  time  all  my  brothers  except  one  were  bom)  the 
Eevdution  broke  out;  and  he  entered  with  so  much  zeal  into 
the  cause  of  the  British  Government,  that,  besides  pleading 
fi>r  loyalists  with  great  fervour  at  the  bar,  he  wrote  pamphlets 
«q«uilly  fbll  of  party  warmth,  which  drew  on  him  the  popular 
odium.  His  fortunes  then  came  to  a  crisis  in  America.  Early 
one  morning,  a  great  concourse  of  people  appeared  before  his 
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hotue.  He  came  out, — or  was  brought.  They  put  him  into 
a  cart  prepared  for  the  purpose  (conceive  the  anxiety  of  his 
wife  !),  and,  after  parading  him  about  the  streets,  were  joined 
by  a  party  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers  with  drum  and  fife. 
The  multitude,  some  days  before,  for  the  same  purpose,  had 
seized  Dr.  Kearsley,  a  staunch  Tory,  who  on  learning  their 
intention  had  shut  up  the  windows  of  his  house,  and  endea- 
voured to  prevent  their  getting  in.  The  doctor  had  his  hand 
pierced  by  a  bayonet,  as  it  entered  between  the  shutters 
behind  which  he  had  planted  himself.  He  was  dragged  out 
and  put  into  the  cart,  dripping  with  blood ;  but  he  lost  none 
of  his  intrepidity ;  for  he  answered  their  reproaches  and  out- 
rage with  vehement  reprehensions ;  and,  by  way  of  retaliation 
on  the  "  Rogue's  March,"  struck  up  "  Grod  save  the  King." 
My  father,  who  knew  Kearsley,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  not  to  add  to  their  irritation  ;  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
doctor  continued  infuriate,  and  more  than  once  iiunted  from 
loss  of  blood  and  the  violence  of  his  feelings.  My  £sither 
comparatively  softened  the  people  with  his  gentler  manners ; 
yet  he  is  understood,  like  Kearsley,  to  have  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  tarring  and  feathering.  A  tub  of  tar,  which  had 
been  set  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  one  of  the  streets  for  that 
purpose,  was  overturned  by  an  officer  intimate  with  our  £Eunily. 
The  well-bred  loyalist,  however,  did  not  escape  entirely  from 
personal  injury.  One  of  the  stones  thrown  by  the  mob  gave 
him  such  a  severe  blow  on  the  head,  as  not  only  laid  him 
swooning  in  the  cart,  but  dinmied  his  sight  for  life.  At  length, 
after  being  carried  through  every  street  in  Philadelphia,  he 
was  deposited,  as  Dr.  Kearsley  had  been,  in  a  prison  in 
Market  Street.  The  poor  doctor  went  out  of  his  mind,  and 
ended  his  days  not  long  afterwards  in  confinement.*     My 

*  I  learn  this  particular  respecting  Dr.  Kearsley  from  an  amusing 
and  interesting  book,  entitled  Memoirs  of  a  Life  chi^y  passed  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  anonymous  author  of  which  is  understood  to  have 
been  a  Captain  Graddon,  or  Graydon,  an  officer  in  the  American 
service.  The  same  work  has  occasioned  me  to  represent  the  treat- 
ments of  Kearsley  and  my  fkther  as  occurring  on  two  distinct  days, 
instead  of  simultaneously,  as  in  the  family  tradition,  the  Captain 
informing  us  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  both. 

There  appears  to  have  been  something  constitutionally  wild  in  the 
temperament  of  Kearsley.    The  Captain  describes  him  as  having 
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father,  bj  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money  given  to  the  sen- 
tinel who  had  charge  of  him,  was  enabled  to  escape  at 
midnight.  He  went  immediately  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
Delaware,  that  belonged  to  my  grand&ther,  and  was  bound 
for  the  West  Indies.  She  dropped  down  the  riyer  that  same 
night ;  and  my  i^ther  went  first  to  Barbados,  and  afterwards 
to  England,  where  he  settled. 

My  mother  was  to  follow  my  father  as  soon  as  possible, 
which  she  was  not  able  to  do  for  many  months.  The  last  time 
she  had  seen  him,  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  partisan,  going  out 
to  meet  an  irritated  populace.  On  her  arrival  in  England,  she 
beheld  him  in  a  pulpit,  a  clergyman,  preaching  tranquillity. 
When  my  father  came  over,  he  found  it  impossible  to  continue 
his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  Some  actors,  who  heard  him  read, 
advised  him  to  go  on  the  stage ;  but  he  was  too  proud  for  that, 
and  he  went  into  the  Church.  He  was  ordained  by  the  cele- 
brated Lowth,  then  Bishop  of  London  ;  and  he  soon  became 
so  popular  that  the  Bishop  sent  for  him  and  remonstrated 
against  his  preaching  so  many  charity  sermons.  EBs  lordship 
said  that  it  was  ostentatious  in  a  clergyman,  and  that  he  saw 
his  name  in  too  many  advertisements.  My  father  thought  it 
strange,  but  acquiesced.  It  is  true  he  preached  a  great  many 
of  these  sermons.  I  am  told  that  for  a  whole  year  he  did 
nothing  else  ;  and  perhaps  there  was  something  in  his  manner 
a  little  startling  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Church  of  England. 
I  remember,  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  the  Litany  where 
the  reader  prays  for  his  deliverance  "  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,*'  he  used  to  make  a  pause  at  the 
word  "  death,"  and  drop  his  voice  on  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
The  effect  was  striking ;  but  the  repetition  must  have  hurt  it. 
I  am  afraid  it  was  a  little  theatrical.  His  delivery,  however, 
was  so  much  admired  by  those  who  thought  themselves  the 
best  judges,  that  Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Sheridan,  came  up  to  him  one  day,  afler  service,  in  the  vestry, 
and  complimented  him  on  having  profited  so  well  from  his 
Treatise  on  Beading  the  Liturgy.  Mj  father  was  obliged  to 
tell  him  that  he  had  never  seen  it. 

ridden  once,  during  a  midnight  frolic,  into  the  parlour  of  a  lodging- 
house,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  even  up  the  stairs  1 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Lowth,  but  it  was  aame 
bi^op,  to  whom  mj  fiither  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  wann 
discuflsian,  being  asked,  ''  Do  yon  know  who  I  am  ?"  replied, 
with  a  bow,  *^  Yes,  my  lord ;  dust  and  ashes.**  Doubtless  the 
clergyman  was  warm  and  impradent.  In  truth,  he  made  s 
great  mistake  when  he  entered  the  profession.  By  the  nature 
of  the  tenure,  it  was  irretrievable ;  and  his  whole  life  after 
was  a  series  of  errors,  aiisiiig  from  the  muniitability  of  his 
position.  He  was  fond  of  divinity ;  but  it  was  as  a  spcea- 
lator,  not  as  a  dogmatist,  or  one  who  takes  upon  trnst.  He 
was  ardent  in  the  cause  of  Church  and  State ;  but  here  he 
speculated  too,  and  soon  [began  to  modify  his  opinions,  which 
got  him  the  ill-will  of  the  Government.  He  delighted  hia 
audiences  in  the  pulpit ;  so  much  so,  that  he  had  crowds  of 
carriages  at  the  door.  One  of  his  congregations  had  an  en- 
graving made  of  him ;  and  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Cooling, 
who  waa  member  of  another,  left  him  by  will  the  sum  of  500^, 
as  a  testimony  of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  she  had  deriTed 
from  his  discourses. 

But  un&rtunately,  after  delighting  his  hearers  in  the  pulpit, 
he  would  delight  some  of  them  a  little  too  much  over  the 
table.  He  was  extremely  lively  and  agreeable  ;  was  ftdl  of 
generous  sentiments;  could  flatter  without  grossness;  had 
atories  to  tell  of  lords  whom  he  knew ;  and  when  the  bottle 
was  to  circulate,  it  did  not  stand  with  him.  All  this  was 
dangerous  to  a  West  Indian  who  had  an  increasing  fiunily, 
and  who  was  to  make  his  way  in  the  Qiurch.  It  was  too 
much  for  him  ;  and  he  added  another  to  the  list  of  those  who, 
though  they  might  suffice  equally  for  themselves  and  others  in 
a  more  considerate  and  contented  state  of  society,  and  seem 
bom  to  be  the  delights  of  it,  are  only  lost  and  thrown  out  in 
a  system  of  things  which,  by  going  upon  the  ground  of  indi- 
vidual aggrandLsement,  compels  dispositions  of  a  more  sociable 
and  reasonable  nature  either  to  become  parties  concerned,  or 
be  ruined  in  the  refusal.  It  is  doubtless  incumbent  on  a 
husband  and  father  to  be  careful  under  all  circumstances : 
and  it  is  easy  for  most  people  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  being 
so,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others,  especially  when  they  have 
been  educated  to  the  habit.     Let  those  fling  the  first  staae 
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wbOf  with  the  real  inclination  and  talent  for  other  things  (for 
the  inclination  may  not  be  what  thej  take  it  for),  confine 
themselves  indnstriouslj  to  the  duties  prescribed  them.  There 
axe  more  victims  to  errors  committed  bj  society  itself  than 
society  supposes. 

But  I  grant  ibat  a  man  is  either  bound  to  tell  society  so,  or 
to  do  as  others  do.     My  &ther  was  always  zealous,  theo- 
redcall  J  speaking,  boih  for  the  good  of  the  world,  and  for  that 
of  his  &mily  (I  remember  a  printed  proposal  which  he  drew 
up  for  an  academy,  to  be  entitled  the  *^  Goemopolitical  Semi* 
nary  ") ;  but  he  had  neither  uneasiness  enough  in  his  blood, 
nor,  perhaps,  sufftcieut  strength  in  his  convictions,  to  bring  his 
speculations  to  bear  ;  and  as  to  the  pride  of  cutting  a  figure 
above  bia  neighbours,  which  so  many  men  mistake  for  a  better 
principle  of  action,  he  could  dispense  with  that.     As  it  was, 
he  should  have  been  kept  at  home  in  Barbados.     He  was  a 
true  exotic,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  transplanted.    He 
might  have  preached  there,  and  quoted  Horace,  and  been  gen- 
tlemanly and  generous,  and  dnmk  his  claret,  and  no  harm 
done.     But  in  a  bustling,  commercial  state  of  society,  where 
the  enjoyment,  such  as  it  is,  consists  in  the  bustle,  he  was 
neither  very  likdy  to  succeed,  nor  to  meet  with  a  good  con> 
struction,  nor  to  end  his  pleasant  ways  with  pleasing  either 
the  world  or  himself. 

It  was  in  the  pulpit  of  Bentinck  Chapel,  Lisson  Green, 
Riddington,  that  my  mother  found  her  husband  ofiiciating. 
He  published  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  there,  in  whidi 
there  is  little  but  el^ance  of  diction  and  a  graceful  morality. 
His  delivery  was  the  charm ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  he  charmed 
everybody  but  die  owner  of  the  chapel,  who  looked  upon  rent 
as  by  &r  the  most  eloquent  production  of  the  pulpit.  The 
speculation  ended  with  the  preacher  being  horribly  in  debt. 
Frimds,  however,  were  lavish  of  their  assistance.  Three  of  my 
brothers  were  sent  to  school ;  the  other,  at  her  earnest  entreaty 
^rant  to  live  (which  he  did  for  some  years)  with  Mrs.  Spencer, 
a  sister  (I  think)  of  Sir  Eichard  Worsley,  and  a  delicious  little 
old  woman,  the  delight  of  all  the  children  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  occupied  at  one  time  a  small  house  which  belonged  to  her 
in  the  Paddington  Boad,  and  in  the  front  garden  of  which,  or 
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in  that  of  the  honse  next  to  it  (I  forget  which,  but  they  were 
both  her  property),  stood  a  beautiful  almond-tree,  not  loDt^ 
since  cut  down.  Never  ahall  I  forget  the  enchanting  effect 
which  the  bright  green  rails  of  the  gardens  of  these  houses 
used  to  have  upon  me  when  I  caught  sight  of  them  in  going 
there  with  my  mother.  My  £ither  and  mother  took  breath, 
in  the  meantime,  under  the  friendly  roof  of  Mr.  West,  the 
painter,  who  had  married  her  aunt.  The  aunt  and  niece  were 
much  of  an  age,  and  both  fond  of  books.  Mrs.  West,  indeed, 
ultimately  became  a  martyr  to  them ;  for  the  physician  de- 
clared that  she  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  by  sitting  in-doors. 

From  Newman  Street  my  father  went  to  live  in  Hampstead 
Square,  whence  he  occasionally  used  to  go  and  preach  at 
Southgate.  The  then  Duke  of  Chandos  had  a  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Southgate.  He  heard  my  father  preach, 
and  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  requested  him  to  become 
tutor  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Leigh,  which  the  preacher  did,  and 
he  remained  with  his  Grace's  family  for  seyeral  years.  The 
Duke  was  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  originated  the  famous 
epithet  of  "  heaven-bom  minister,"  applied  to  Mr.  Pitt.  I 
have  heard  my  father  describe  him  as  a  man  of  great  sweet- 
ness of  nature  and  good  breeding.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Pope  and  Swift's  Duke  of  Chandos.  He  died  in  1789,  and 
left  a  widow,  who  survived  him  for  several  years  in  a  state  of 
mental  alienation.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  because  I 
think  I  have  heard  it  said  in  our  family,  that  her  derange- 
ment was  owing  to  a  piece  of  thoughtlessness,  the  notice  of 
which  may  serve  as  a  caution.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
animal  spirits ;  and  happening  to  thrust  aside  the  Duke's  chair 
when  he  was  going  to  sit  down,  the  consequences  were  such, 
that  being  extremely  attached  to  him,  she  could  never  forgive 
herself,  but  lost  her  husband  and  senses  at  once.  The  Duchess 
had  already  been  married  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Elletson.  She  was  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Gamon,  and 
mother  of  an  heiress,  who  carried  the  title  of  Chandos  into 
the  Grenville  family. 

To  be  tutor  in  a  ducal  family  is  one  of  the  roads  to  a 
bishopric.  My  father  was  thought  to  be  in  the  highest  way 
to  it.     He  was  tutor  in  the  house,  not  only  of  a  duke,  but  of 
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a  state  officer,  for  whom  the  King  had  a  personal  regard.  His 
maoners  were  of  the  highest  order ;  his  principles  in  Church 
and  State  as  orthodox,  to  all  appearance,  as  could  be  wished  ; 
and  he  had  given  up  flourishing  prospects  in  America  for 
their  sake.  But  the  same  ardent  and  disinterested  sense  of 
right  which  induced  him  to  make  that  sacrifice  in  behalf  of 
what  he  thought  due  to  his  Sovereign,  made  him  no  less  ready 
to  take  the  part  of  any  one  holding  opposite  opinions  whom 
he  considered  to  be  ill-used ;  and  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot 
in  £ngland,  when  he  so  distinguished  himself  among  his  bro- 
ther loyalists  for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-countryman 
who  had  served  in  the  republican  armies,  that  he  was  given 
to  understand  it  was  doing  him  no  service  at  court. 

This  gentleman  was  the  distinguished  Am^can  artist. 
Colonel  Trumbull.  Mr.  Trumbull,  at  that  lime  a  young  man, 
had  left  the  army  to  become  a  painter;  to  which  end  he  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  studying  under  Mr.  West.  The 
Government,  suspecting  him  to  be  a  spy,  arrested  him,  and  it 
was  not  without  exertions  extremely  creditable  to  Mr.  West 
himself,  as  well  as  to  my  &ther  (for  the  future  President  of 
the  Academy  was  then  commencing  his  own  career  under 
regal  patronage),  that  the  supposed  dangerous  ex-officer  was 
set  free.  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  his  memoirs,  has  recorded  his 
obligations  to  both.  Those  on  the  part  of  my  father,  as  a 
loyalist,  he  pronounces  to  have  been  not  only  perilous  but 
unique.  He  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  &ther,  Governor  Trum- 
bufl:— 

"  Mr.  West,  who  has  been  very  much  my  friend,  spoke 
immediately  both  to  the  King  and  the  American  secretary, 
and  was  encouraged  by  both  to  expect  that  as  soon  as  the 
noise  should  have  subsided  a  little  I  should  be  discharged. 
However,  after  waiting  two  months,  I  wrote  to  Lord  George 
Germaine,  but  received  no  answer.  Mr.  West,  at  the  same 
time,  could  not  obtain  a  second  interview  with  him.  In  Feb- 
ruary, a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  refugee  from  Philadelphia,  formerly  an  . 
assistant  to  Mr.  West"  (tMs  is  a  mistake,  my  father  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  painting),  ^*  conversing  with  Mr.  West 
on  the  subject,  was  so  far  convinced  of  the  absurdity  and  in- 
justice of  the  treatment  I  had  received,  that  he  entered  warmly 
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into  mj  interest,  and  with  great  perseyerance  urged  the  otiber 
le^ees  to  assist  him  in  nndeoeiving  the  ministry,  and  gain- 
ing  my  discharge.  Not  one,  howerer,  joined  him ;  and  after 
a  fortnight's  solicitation,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Thompson,  Lord 
George  Germaine's  secretary,  a  Wobum  lad,  that  he  made 
himself  rery  busy  in  this  afEair,  and  very  little  to  his  own 
reputation  ;  that  he  had  best  stop,  for  all  his  applications  in 
my  bdbalf  were  useless.'** 

And  again,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  same  woi^,  page  319  : — 

'<  I  had  little  left  to  hope,  unless  from  some  fiivourable  turn 
of  affairs  in  America.  An  effort  indeed  was  made  through 
Mr.  Hunt,  a  refugee  from  Philadelphia,  upon  the  feelings  of 
his  fellows,  whidi  does  honour  to  him,  and  was  pushed  so  &r 
as  almost  to  endanger  his  own  safety,  but  ?rithout  any  other 
effect  than  showing  the  detestable  rancour  which,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  is  the  common  mark  of  their  character." 

Mr.  Trumbull's  opinion  of  the  loyalists  in  general  must  be 
taken  cum  grano ;  for  though  he  appears  to  have  been  an  esti- 
mable, he  was  also  an  irritable,  man ;  but  this  does  not  dimi- 
nish the  honour  due  to  my  father's  efforts.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however,  that  those  efforts  did  him  mischief  wi& 
the  King,  who,  not  knowing  him  so  well  as  he  did  Mr.  West, 
being  naturally  given  to  dislike  those  who  in  any  respect  dif- 
fered with  him,  and  probably  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  some  indiscreet  evidence  of  warmth  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  endeavours  for  Mr.  Trumbull,  is  very  likely  to  have  con- 
ceived an  impression  of  him  im&voxu*able  to  the  future  clergy- 
man. I  know  not  how  soon,  too,  but  most  likely  before  long, 
my  &ther,  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Government, 
b^an  to  doubt  its  perfections ;  and  the  King,  whose  minute- 
ness of  information  respecting  the  personal  £^airs  of  his  sub- 
jects is  weU  known,  was  most  likely  prepared  with  questions, 
which  the  Duke  of  Chandos  was  not  equally  prepared  to 
answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  honest  loyalist  was  getting  more  and  more 

♦  Autobwgrapky,  BeminiMencea,  andZetten  qf  John  TrumbtO^Jrom 
1756  to  1841.  x7ew  York  and  London,  1841.  The  Thompson  here 
contemptuously  mentioned  as  '*a  Woburn  lad,"  was  afterwards  the 
celebrated  €k>imt  Bomford, 
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distressed.  He  removed  to  Hampstead  a  second  time  :  from 
Hampstead  he  crossed  the  water;  and  the  first  room  I  hare 
any  recollection  of  is  one  in  a  prison.  It  was  in  the  King^s 
Bench.  Here  was  the  game  of  rackets,  giving  the  place  a 
strange  lively  air  in  the  midst  of  its  distresses ;  here  I  first 
heard,  to  my  astonishment  and  horror,  a  verse  of  a  song,  smig 
oQt,  as  he  tottered  along,  by  a  drunken  man,  the  words  <^ 
which  appeared  to  me  mu^)eakably  wicked  :  and  here  I  re- 
member well,  as  he  walked  up  and  down,  the  appearance  of  a 
prisoner  who  was  at  that  time  making  no  little  noise  in  the 
world,  and  who  was  veritably  wicked  enough.  He  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  in  a  cocked  hat,  had  an  aquiline  nose,  and  altc^e- 
ther  appeared  to  my  childish  eyes  a  strangely  inconsistent- 
looking  person  for  a  man  of  his  character,  and  much  of  a 
gentieman.  I  have  an  impression  on  my  memory  that  I  was 
told  he  had  run  a  needle  through  his  wife's  tongue.  This  was 
Andrew  Bobinson  Stoney  Bowes,  Esq.,  which  last  name  he 
had  assumed  on  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Strath- 
more,  for  cruel  treatment  of  whom  in  his  attempt  to  extort 
her  property  he  had  been  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  of 
three  years.  His  surgeon  and  biographer,  Jesse  Foot,  in 
somming  up  his  character,  says  of  him,  that  he  was  '<  cow- 
ardly, insidious,  hypocritical,  tyrannic,  mean,  violent,  selfish, 
deceitful,  jealous,  revengeful,  inhuman,  and  savage,  without  a 
tingle  countervailing  quality."  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr. 
Foot  might  have  been  one  of  the  persons  he  deceived;  but 
the  known  events  of  the  man's  life  really  go  fiu:  to  make  him 
out  this  kind  of  monster  ;  and  Foot  suppresses  most  of  the 
particulars  of  his  cruelty  as  too  shocking  to  detail.  He  was 
(me  of  those  madmen  who  are  too  conventionally  sane  to  be 
locked  up,  but  who  appear  to  be  bom  what  they  are  by  some 
accident  of  nature. 

Mr.  West  took  the  liberty  of  representing  my  father's  cir- 
cumstances to  the  king.  It  is  well  known  that  this  artist 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
The  king  would  converse  half  a  day  at  a  time  with  him,  while 
he  was  painting.  His  Majesty  said  he  would  speak  to  the 
bishops;  and  again,  on  a  second  application,  he  said  my  fJEither 
should  be  provided  for»    My  fiither  himself  also  presented  a 
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petidon ;  but  all  that  was  ever  done  for  him,  was  the  pixtting 
his  name  on  the  Loyalist  Pension  List  for  a  hundred  sl  year, 
— a  sum  which  he  not  only  thought  extremely  inadequate  far 
the  loss  of  seven  or  eight  times  as  much  in  America,  a  dxeaper 
country,  but  which  he  felt  to  be  a  poor  acknowledgment  even 
for  the  active  zeal  which  he  had  evinced,  and  the  things  mrbich 
he  had  said  and  written ;  especially  as  the  pension  came  late, 
and  his  circumstances  were  already  involved.     Small   as  it 
was,  he  was  obliged  to  mortgage  it ;  and  from  this  time  till 
the  arrival  of  some  relations  from  the  West  Indies,  several 
years  afterwards,  he  underwent  a  series  of  mortifications  and 
distresses,  not  always  without  reason  for  self-reproach.      Un- 
fortunately for  others,  it  might  be  said  of  him,  what  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  said  of  her  kinsman,  Henry  Fielding,  ''  tiiat 
give  him  his  1^  of  mutton  and  bottle  of  wine,  and  in   the 
very  thick  of  calamity  he  would  be  happy  for  the  time  being." 
Too  well  able  to  seize  a  passing  moment  of  enjoyment,  he 
was  always  scheming,  never  performing  ;  always  looking  for- 
ward with  some  romantic  plan  which  was  sure  to  succeed,  and 
never  put  in  practice.     I  believe  he  wrote  more  titles  of  non- 
existing  books  than  Rabelais.     At  length  he  found  his  mis- 
take.    My  poor  father!     He  grew  deeply  acquainted   with 
arrests,  and  began  to  lose  his  graces  and  (from  failures  with 
creditors)  his  good  name.    He  became  irritable  with  the  con- 
sequences, and  almost  took  hope  of  better  days  out  of  the 
heart  that  loved  him,  and  was  too  often  glad  to  escape  out  of 
its  society.     Yet  such  an  art  had  he  of  making  his  home  com- 
fortable when  he  chose,  and  of  settling  himself  to  the  most 
tranquil  pleasures,  that  if  she  could  have  ceased  to  look  for- 
ward about  her  children,  I  believe,  with  all  his  defects,  those 
evenings  would  have  brought  tmmingled  satis&ction  to  her, 
when,  after  brightening  the  fire  and  bringing  out  the  coffee, 
my  mother  knew  that  her  husband  was  going  to  read  Sautin 
or  Barrow  to  her,  with  his  fine  voice  and  unequivocal  enjoy- 
ment. 

We  thus  struggled  on  between  quiet  and  disturbance, 
between  placid  readings  and  frightful  knocks  at  the  door,  and 
sickness,  and  calamity,  and  hopes,  which  hardly  ever  forsook 
us.    One  of  my  brothers  went  to  sea, — a  great  blow  to  my 
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poor  mother.     The  next  was  articled  to  an  attorney.     My 

brother  Robert  became  pupil  to  an  engraver,  and  my  brother 

John    was   apprenticed   to   Mr.  Reynell,  the  printer,  whose 

kindly  manner,  and  deep  iron  voice,  I  well  remember  and 

respect.     1  had  also  a  regard  for  the  speaking  tnimpet,  which 

Tan  all  the  way  up  his  tall  house,  and  conveyed  his  rugged 

whispers  to  his  men.     And  his  goodly  wife,  proud  of  her 

husband's  grandfiither,  the  bishop;  never  shall  I  forget  how 

much  I  loved  her  for  her  portly  smiles  and  good  dinners,  and 

how  often  she  used  to  make  me  measure  heights  with  her 

fair    daughter   Caroline,  and  found  me  wanting ;   which  1 

thought  not  quite  so  hospitable. 

As  my  father's  misfortunes,  both  in  America  and  England, 
were  owing,  in  the  first  instance,  to  feelings  the  most  worthy 
and  disinterested,  so  they  were  never  unaccompanied  with 
manifestations  of  the  same  zeal  for  others  in  smaller,  though 
not  always  equally  justifiable  ways,  which  he  had  shown  in 
the  greater.     He  hampered  himself,  for  instance,  by  becoming 
security  for  other  people.     This,  however,  he  could  only  have 
done  out  of  his  usual  sanguine  belief  in  the  honesty  of  those 
whom  he  assisted ;  for  of  collusion  with  anytliing  deliberately 
imworthy,  he  was  as  incapable  as  he  was  trusting.     His  pen, 
though  irregular,  or  unprofitable  to  himself,  was  always  at  the 
service  of  those  who  required  it  for  memorials  or  other  helps. 
As  to  his  children,  he  was  healthy  and  sanguine,  and  always 
looked  forward  to  being  able  to  do  something  for  them ;  and 
something  for  them  he  did,  if  it  was  only  in  grafting  his 
animal  spirits  on  the  maternal  stock,  and  setting  them  an 
example  of  independent  thinking.     But  he  did  more.     He 
really  took  care,  considering  his  unbusinesslike  habits,  towards. 
settling  them  in  some  line  of  life.     It  is  oiur  fiiults,  not  his^ 
if  we  have  not  been  all  so  successful  as  we  might  have  been:, 
at  least  it  is  no  more  his  fault  than  that  of  the  West  Indian 
blood  of  which  we  all  partake,  and  which  has  disposed  all 
of  us,  more  or  less,   to  a   certain  aversion  from  business. 
And  if  it  may  be  some  vanity  in  us,  at  least  it  is  no  dis- 
honour to  our  turn  of  mind,  to  hope,  that  we  may  have 
been  the  means  of  circulating  more  knowledge  and  enter- 
tainment in  society,  than  if  he  had  attained  the  bishopric 
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he  looked  fori  and  left  us  ticketed  and  labelled  among  tlie 
acquiescent. 

Towards  lihe  latter  part  of  his  life,  mj  Other's  affairs  were 
greatly  retrieved  by  the  help  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dajrell,  who 
came  oyer  with  a  property  from  Barbados.  My  aunt  was 
generous;  part  of  her  property  came  among  us  also  by  a 
marriage  [most  probably  of  the  author's  eldest  brother  Stephen 
Shewell  Hunt  with  Christiana  Dayrell].  My  Other's  West 
Indian  sun  was  again  warm  upon  him.  On  his  sister's  death^ 
to  be  mxej  his  struggles  recommenced,  though  not  at  all  in 
comparison  to  what  tiiiey  had  been.  Beoommencei  however, 
they  did ;  and  yet  so  sanguine  was  he  in  his  intentions  to  the 
last,  and  so  accustomed  had  my  mother  been  to  try  to  believe 
in  him,  and  to  persuade  herself  she  did,  that  not  long  before 
ehe  died  he  made  the  most  solemn  promises  of  amendment, 
which  by  chance  I  could  not  help  overhearing,  and  which  she 
received  with  a  tenderness  and  a  tone  of  joy,  ^e  remembrance 
of  which  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  My  father  had  one 
taste  well  suited  to  his  profession,  and  in  him,  I  used  to  thinl:, 
remarkable.  He  was  very  fond  of  sermons ;  which  he  was 
rarely  tired  of  reading,  or  my  mother  of  hearing.  I  have 
mentioned  the  effect  which  these  used  to  have  upon  her. 
When  she  died,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  she  was  dead;  yet 
retaining,  in  the  midst  of  his  tears,  his  indestructible  tendency 
to  seize  on  a  cheering  reflection,  he  turned  his  very  despair 
into  consolation ;  and  in  saying,  <<  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps," 
I  verily  believe  the  image  became  almost  a  literal  thing  with 
him.  Besides  his  fondness  for  sermons,  he  was  a  great  reader 
of  the  Bible.  His  copy  of  it  is  scored  with  manuscript;  and 
I  believe  he  read  a  portion  of  it  every  morning  to  the  last, 
let  him  have  been  as  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  himself  as 
he  might  for  the  rest  of  day.  This  was  not  hypocrisy;  it 
was  habit,  and  real  fondness:  though,  while  he  was  no  hypo- 
crite, he  was  not,  I  must  con&ss,  remarkable  for  being  explicit 
about  himself;  nor  did  he  cease  to  dogmatize  in  a  sort  of 
official  manner  upon  faith  and  virtue,  lenient  as  he  thought 
himself  bound  to  be  to  particular  instances  of  fi:uilty.  To 
young  people,  who  had  no  secrets  from  him,  he  was  especially 
indulgent,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  know.     He  delighted  to 
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show  luB  seofle  of  a  ctoidoiir  in  otihers,  which  I  believe  he 
fronld  always  have  practised  himself,  had  he  been  taoght  it 
eariy.      For  many  years  before  his  death,  he  had  greatly 
relaxed  in  the  ortibodozy  of  his  religious  opinions.     Both  he 
and  my  mother  had  become  Unitarians.     They  were  also 
UniversalistB,  and  great  admirers  of  Mr.  Winchester,  parti- 
cularly my  mother.*    My  &ther  was  willing,  however,  to 
hear  all  sides  of  the  question,  and  used  to  visit  the  chapels 
of  the   most  popular  preachers  of  all  denominationB.     His 
£sivourite  amoog  them,  I  think,  was  Mr.  Worthington,  who 
preached  at  a  chapel  in  Long  Acre,  and  had  a  strong  natural 
eloquence.     Politics   and   diyinity  occupied  almost  all  the 
conversation  that  I  heard  at  our  fire-side.     It  is  a  pity  my 
&ther  bad  been  so  spoilt  a  child,  and  had  strayed  so  much  out 
of  his  sphere ;  for  he  could  be  contented  with  little.     He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  gentry  who  retained  the  old  &shion 
of  smoking.     He  indulged  in  it  every  night  before  he  went 
to  bed,  which  he  did  at  an  eariy  hour;  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  him  sit,  in  his  tranquil  and  gentlemanly  manner,  and 
relate  anecdotes  of  ^'  my  Lord  North"  and  the  Rockingham 
administration,  interspersed  with  those  mild  puf&  and  urbane 
resumptions  of  the  pipe.     How  often  have  I  thought  of  him 
under  this  aspect,  and  longed  for  the  state  of  society  that 
might  have  encouraged  him  to  be  more  successftd  I    Had  he 
lived  twenty  years  longer  he  would  have  thought  it  was 
coming.     He  died  in  the  year  1809,  aged  fifty-seven,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  Bishopsgate  Street.     I  re-> 
member  they  quarrelled  over  his  cofiSn  for  the  perquisites 
of  the  candles ;  which  put  me  upon  a  great  many  reflectionS| 
both  on  him  and  on  the  world. 

I  bless  and  am  gratefol  to  his  memory.  One  of  the  last 
sayings  of  the  last  surviving  of  his  children  but  myself,  was 
a  tribute  to  it  equally  simple  and  sincere.  '^  What  a  kind 
man,"  said  my  brother  Robert,  **  he  was !" 

*  **  The  UniTersaliBts  cannot,  properlj  speaking,  be  called  a  distinct 
Ket»  aa  they  are  frequently  foond  scattered  amongst  yarioos  denomi- 
nations.  They  are  so  named  from  holding  the  beneyolent  opinion,  that 
all  mankind,  nay,  even  the  demons  themselves,  will  be  flnaJly  restored 
to  happiness,  through  the  mercy  of  Almighty  QodJ'^-Hutory  of  all 
^eUgioiu  and  Bdigunu  Ceremonies^  p.  263.  What  an  impiety  towards 
"Almighty  God,'' that  anybody  could  ever  have  thought  the  reverse ! 

2—2 
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My  grandfather,  by  my  mother's  side,  was  Stephen  Shewell, 
meo^iant  of  Philadelphia,  who  sent  out  his  "ai^gosies."  HLis 
mother  was  a  qnaker,  and  he,  himself,  I  believe,  descended 
from  a  qnaker  stock.  He  had  ships  trading  to  England, 
Holland,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  used  to  put  his  sons  and 
nephews  in  them  as  captains.  For  sansages  and  "  botargoes  *' 
(first  authors,  perhaps,  of  the  jaundice  in  our  blood),  Friar 
John  would  have  recommended  him.    As  Chaucer  says, 

"  It  snew^d,  in  his  hoiiae,  of  meat  and  drink." 

On  that  side  of  the  &mily  we  seem  all  sailors  and  rough 
subjects,  with  a  mitigation  (on  the  female  part)  of  quakerism; 
as,  on  the  Cither's  side,  we  are  Creoles  and  claret-driDkers, 
very  polite  and  clerical. 

My  grandmother's  maiden  name  was  Bickley.  I  believe 
her. family  came  from  Buckinghamshire.  The  coat  of  arms 
are  three  half  moons;  which  I  happen  to  recollect,  because 
of  a  tradition  we  had,  that  an  honourable  augmentation  was 
made  to  them  of  three  wheat-sheaves,  in  reward  of  some 
gallant  achievement  performed  in  cutting  off  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions [by  Sir  William  Bickley,  a  partisan  of  the  House  of 
Orange,  who  was  made  a  Banneret.  He  was  reputed  in  the 
fiimily  to  have  been  the  last  Englishman  who  received  the 
title  of  a  Knight  Banneret,  by  receiving  Knighthood  fix)m 
the  royal  hand,  on  the  field].  My  grandmother  was  an  open- 
hearted,  cheerfiil  woman,  of  a  good  healthy  blood.  The 
fimiily  consisted  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  One  of  the 
daughters  died  immarrieil:  of  the  four  others,  three  are  dead 
also;  the  fourth  still  lives,  as  upright  in  her  carriage  as  when 
she  was  young,  and  the  intelligent  mother  of  two  intelligent 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Swift,  a  physician, 
is  distinguished  for  her  talent  in  writing  verses.  One  of  my 
tmcles  died  in  England,  a  mild,  excellent  creature,  more  fit 
for  solitude  than  the  sea.  The  other,  my  uncle  Stephen, 
a  fine  handsome  fellow  of  great  good  nature  and  gallantry, 
was  never  heard  of,  after  leaving  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  West  Indies.  He  had  a  practice  of  crowding  too 
much  sail,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  destruction. 
They  said  he  did  it  "  to  get  back  to  his  ladies." 
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M7  unde  vas  the  means  of  saving  his  namesake,  mj 
brother  Stephen,  from  a  singular  destinj.  Some  Indians, 
who  came  into  the  city  to  traffic,  had  been  observed  to  notice 
my  brother  a  good  deal.  It  is  supposed  they  saw  in  his  tall 
little  person,  dark  face,  and  long  black  hair,  a  resemblance 
to  thenoselves.  One  day  they  enticed  him  from  my  grand- 
other's  house  in  Front  Street,  and  taking  him  to  the  Dela- 
ware, which  was  close  by,  were  canying  him  off  across  the 
river,  when  his  uncle  descried  them  and  gave  the  alarm.  His 
threats  induced  them  to  come  back;  otherwise,  it  is  thought, 
they  intended  to  carry  him  into  their  own  quarters,  and  bring 
him  up  as  an  Indian;  so  that,  instead  of  a  rare  character  of 
another  sort, — an  attorney  who  would  rather  compound  a 
quarrel  for  his  clients  than  get  rich  by  it, — we  might  have 
had  for  a  brother  the  Great  Buffalo,  Bloody  Bear,  or  some 
such  grim  personage.  I  will  indulge  myself  with  the  liberty 
of  observing  in  this  place,  that  with  great  diversity  of 
character  among  us,  with  strong  points  of  dispute  even  among 
ourselves,  and  with  the  usual  amount,  though  not  perhaps 
exactly  the  like  nature,  of  infirmities  common  to  other 
people, — some  of  us,  may  be,  with  greater, — ^we  have  all 
been  persons  who  inherited  the  power  of  making  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  a  principle. 

My  grandfather,  though  intimate  with  Dr.  Franklin,  was 
secretly  on  the  British  side  of  the  question  when  the  Ameri- 
can war  broke  out.  He  professed  to  be  neutral,  and  to 
attend  only  to  business ;  but  his  neutrality  did  not  avail  him. 
One  of  his  most  valuably  laden  ships  was  burnt  in  the 
Delaware  by  the  Eevolutionists,  to  prevent  its  getting  into 
the  hands  of  the  British ;  and  besides  making  free  with  his 
botargoes,  they  despatched  every  now  and  then  a  file  of 
«>ldiers  to  rifie  his  house  of  everything  else  that  could  be 
serviceable :  linen,  blankets,  &c.  And  this,  imfortunatelyy 
was  only  a  taste  of  what  he  was  to  suffer;  for,  emptying  his 
mercantile  stores  from  time  to  time,  they  paid  him  with  their 
continental  currency,  paper-money ;  the  depreciation  of  which 
"Was  so  great  as  to  leave  him  at  the  close  of  the  war,  bankrupt 
of  everything  but  some  houses,  which  his  wife  brought  him; 
they  amounted  to  a  sufiiciency  for  the  fiimily  support :  and 
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thxia,  after  all  his  neottalities,  he  owed  all  that  he  retained 
to  a  generous  and  Tmapeculating  woman.  His  saying  graoe^ 
however,  was  not  on  all  occasions  confined  to  his  money.  He 
gave  a  strong  instance  of  his  partiality  to  the  Britbh  cause, 
by  secreting  in  his  house  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Slater, 
who  commanded  a  small  armed  vessel  on  the  Delaware,  and 
who  was  not  long  since  residing  in  London.  Mr.  Slater  had 
been  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  at  some  miles*  distance 
£*om  Philadelphia.  He  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and 
astonished  my  grandfather's  &mily  by  appearing  before  diem 
at  night,  drendied  in  the  rain,  which  descends  in  torrents 
in  that  climate.  They  secreted  him  for  several  months  in  a 
room  at  the  top  of  the  honse. 

My  mother  at  that  time  was  a  brunette  with  &:ie  eyes,  a 
tall  lady-like  person,  and  hair  blacker  than  is  seen  of  English 
growth.  It  was  supposed  that  Anglo-Americans  already 
began  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  climate  in  their  appearance. 
The  late  Mr.  West  told  me,  that  if  he  had  met  myself  or 
any  of  my  brothers  in  the  streets,  he  should  have  pronounced, 
without  knowing  us,  that  we  were  Americans.  My  mother 
had  no  accomplishments  but  the  two  best  of  all,  a  love  ox 
nature  and  of  books.  Dr.  Franklin  o£Pered  to  teach  her  the 
guitar;  but  she  was  too  bashful  to  become  his  pupil.  She 
regretted  this  afterwards,  partly  no  doubt  for  having  lost  so 
illustrious  a  master.  Her  first  child,  who  died,  was  named 
afler  him.  I  know  not  whether  the  anecdote  is  new;  but  I 
have  heard,  that  when  Dr.  Franklin  invented  the  Harmonica, 
he  concealed  it  from  his  wife  till  the  instrument  was  fit  to  play; 
and  then  woke  her  with  it  one  night,  when  she  took  it  for 
the  music  of  angels.  Among  the  visitors  at  my  grandfisither^s 
hotbe,  besides  Franklin,  was  Thomas  Paine ;  whom  I  have 
heard  my  mother  speak  o^  as  having  a  countenance  that 
inspired  her  with  terror.  I  believe  his  aspect  was  not  capti- 
vating; but  most  likely  his  political  and  religious  opinions 
did  it  no  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiur  loyalist. 

My  mother  was  diffident  of  her  personal  merit,  but  she 
had  great  energy  of  principle.  When  the  troubles  broke  out, 
and  my  father  took  that  violent  part  in  favour  of  the  king, 
a  letter  was  received  by  her  from  a  person  high  in  authori^, 
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Btatingy  ihat  if  ber  haabaad  would  desiBt  from  opposition  to 
the  general  wishes  of  the  colonists,  he  should  remain  in 
secixritj;  but  that  if  be  thought  fit  to  do  otherwise,  he  must 
suffer  the  consequences  which  awaited  him.  The  letter  con- 
chided  with  advising  her,  as  she  valued  her  husband's  and 
femily's  happiness,  to  use  her  influence  with  him  to  act 
accordiziglj.  To  this,  *'in  the  spirit  of  old  Borne  and 
Greece,"  as  one  of  her  sons  has  proudly  and  justly  observed 
(I  will  add,  of  Old  England,  and,  though  contrary  to  our 
royaliat  opinions,  of  New  America,  too,)  my  mother  replied, 
that  abe  knew  her  husband's  mind  too  well  to  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  he  would  so  degrade  himself;  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  letter  entirely  mistook  her,  if  he  thought  her 
capable  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  an  action  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  his  heart,  whatever  the  conse- 
qpeacea  threatened  might  be.  Tet  the  heart  of  this  excellent 
woman,  strong  as  it  was,  was  already  beating  with  anxiety 
for  what  might  occur;  and  on  the  day  when  my  father  was 
seised,  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  jaundice,  so  violent,  as  to 
affect  her  ever  afterwards,  and  subject  a  previously  fine  con- 
stitution to  every  ill  that  came  across  it. 

It  was  nearly  two  years  before  my  mother-  could  set  off 
with  her  children  £>r  England.  She  embarked  in  the  Earl  of 
Effingham  frigate.  Captain  Dempster,  who,  from  the  moment 
she  was  drawn  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel  with  her  little  boys, 
conceived  a  pity  and  respect  for  her,  and  paid  her  the  most 
cordial  attention.  In  truth,  he  felt  more  pity  for  her  than 
he  chose  to  express;  fer  the  vessel  was  old  and  battered,  and 
he  thought  the  voyage  not  without  danger.  Nor  was  it. 
They  did  very  well  till  they  came  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  when 
a  storm  arose  which  threatened  to  sink  them.  The  ship  was 
with  difiiculty  kept  above  water.  Here  my  mother  again 
showed  how  courageous  her  heart  could  be,  by  the  very 
strength  of  its  tenderness.  There  waa  a  lady  in  the  vessel 
who  had  betrayed  weaknesses  of  various  sorts  during  the 
voyage;  and  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  resent  the  superior 
opinion  which  the  gallant  captain  could  not  help  entertaining 
of  her  ftllow-passenger.  My  mother,  instead  of  giving  way 
to  tears  and  lamentations,  did  all  she  could  to  keep  up  the 
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spirits  of  her  children.  The  lady  in  question  did  the  reverse; 
and  mj  mother  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  touched 
vith  pity  for  children  in  the  same  danger  as  her  own,  was 
at  length  moved  to  break  through  the  delicacy  she  had 
observed,  and  expostulate  strongly  with  her,  to  the  increased 
admiration  of  the  captain,  who  congratulated  himself  on 
having  a  female  passenger  so  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
woman.  Many  years  afterwards,  near  the  same  spot,  and 
during  a  similar  danger,  her  son,  the  writer  of  this  book, 
with  a  wife  and  seven  children  around  him,  had  occasion  to 
call  her  to  mind ;  and  the  example  was  of  service  even  to 
him,  a  man.  It  was  thought  a  miracle  that  the  Earl  of 
Effingham  was  saved.  It  was  driven  into  Sivansea  Bay,  and 
borne  along  by  the  heaving  might  of  the  waves  into  a  shallow, 
where  no  vessel  of  so  large  a  size  ever  appeared  before ;  nor 
could  it  ever  have  got  there,  but  by  so  unwonted  an  over- 
lifting. 

Having  been  bom  nine  years  later  than  the  youngest  of 
my  brothers,  I  have  no  recollection  of  my  mother^s  earlier 
aspect.  Her  eyes  were  always  fine,  and  her  person  lady-like; 
her  hair  also  retained  its  colour  for  a  long  period;  but  her 
brown  complexion  had  been  exchanged  for  a  jaimdiced  one, 
which  she  retained  through  life;  and  her  cheeks  were  sunken, 
and  her  mouth  drawn  down  with  sorrow  at  the  comers. 
She  retained  the  energy  of  her  character  on  great  occasions; 
but  her  spirit  in  ordinary  was  weakened,  and  she  looked  at 
the  bustle  and  discord  of  the  present  state  of  society  with  a 
frightened  aversion.  My  fiither's  danger,  and  the  war- 
whoops  of  the  Indians  wUch  she  heard  in  Philadelphia,  had 
shaken  her  soul  as  well  as  frame.  The  sight  of  two  men 
fighting  in  the  streets  would  drive  her  in  tears  down  another 
road;  and  I  remember,  when  we  lived  near  the  park,  she 
would  take  me  a  long  circuit  out  of  the  way  rather  than 
hazard  the  spectacle  of  the  soldiers.  Little  did  she  think  of 
the  timidity  with  which  she  was  thus  inoculating  me,  and 
what  difiiculty  I  should  have,  when  I  went  to  school,  to 
sustain  all  those  fine  theories,  and  that  unbending  resistance 
to  oppression,  which  she  inculcated.  However,  perhaps  it 
ultimately  turned  out  for  the  best.     One  must  feel  more  than 
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iisnal  for  the  sore  places  of  humanity,  even  to  fight  properly 
in  their  behalf.  Never  shall  I  forget  her  face,  as  it  used 
to  appear  to  me  coming  up  the  cloisters,  with  that  weary  hang 
of  the  head  on  one  side,  and  that  melancholy  smile ! 

One  holiday,  in  a  severe  winter,  as  she  was  taking  me 
home,  she  was  petitioned  for  charity  by  a  woman  sick  and 
ill-clothed.  It  was  in  Black&iars'  Boad,  I  think  about  mid- 
way. My  mother,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  turned  up  a 
gateway,  or  some  such  place,  and  beckoning  the  woman  to 
follow,  took  off  her  flannel  petticoat,  and  gave  it  her.  It  is 
supposed  that  a  cold  which  ensued,  fixed  the  rheumatism 
upon  her  to  life.  Actions  like  these  have  doubtless  been 
often  performed,  and  do  not  of  necessity  imply  any  great 
yirtae  in  the  performer;  but  they  do  if  they  are  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  character.  Saints  have  been  made  for 
charities  no  greater. 

The  reader  will  allow  me  to  quote  a  passage  out  of  a  poem 
of  mine,  because  it  was  suggested  by  a  recollection  I  had  upon 
me  of  this  excellent  woman.  It  is  almost  the  only  passage  in 
that  poem  worth  repeating,  which  I  mention,  in  order  that  he 
may  lay  the  quotation  to  its  right  account,  and  not  suppose  I 
am  anxious  to  repeat  my  verses  because  I  fancy  they  must  be 
good.  In  everything  but  the  word  "  happy,"  the  picture  is 
from  life.     The  bird  spoken  of  is  the  nightic^e — ^the 

**  Bird  of  wakeful  glow, 
Whose  louder  song  is  like  the  voice  of  life, 
Triumphant  o'er  death's  image;  hut  whose  deep, 
Low,  lovelier  note  is  like  a  gentle  wife, 
A  poor,  a  pensive,  yet  a  happj  one, 
SteEding,  when  daylight's  common  tasks  are  done, 
An  hour  for  mother's  work;  and  singing  low, 
While  her  tired  husband  and  her  children  sleep.'*    . 

I  have  spoken  of  my  mother  during  my  father's  troubles  in 
England.  She  stood  by  him  through  them  all;  and  in  every- 
thing did  more  honour  to  marriage,  than  marriage  did  good 
to  either  of  them:  for  it  brought  little  happiness  to  her,  and 
too  many  children  to  both.  Of  his  changes  of  opinion,  as 
well  as  of  fortune,  she  partook  also.  She  became  a  Unitarian, 
a  Universalist,  perhaps  a  Bepublican ;  and  in  her  new  opi- 
nions, as  in  her  old,  was  apt,  I  suspect,  to  be  a  little  too 
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peremptory,  and  to  wonder  at  those  -who  could  be  of  the  other 
side.  It  was  her  onlj  firalt.  She  would  have  mended  it  had 
she  lived  till  now.  Though  not  a  republican  m jself,  I  hsve 
been  thought,  in  my  time,  to  speak  too  severely  of  kings  and 
princes.  I  think  I  did,  and  that  society  is  no  longer  to  be 
bettered  in  that  manner,  but  in  a  much  cahner  and  nobler 
way.  But  I  was  a  witness,  in  my  childhood,  to  a  great  deal 
of  suffering ;  I  heard  of  more  all  over  the  world ;  and  kings 
and  princes  bore  a  great  share  in  the  causes  to  which  tihcy 
were  traced. 

Some  of  those  causes  were  not  to  be  denied.  It  is  now 
mkderstood,  on  all  hands,  that  the  continuation  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  was  owing  to  the  personal  stubbornness  of  l^e  king. 
My  mother,  in  her  indignation  at  him  for  being  the  cause  of 
80  much  unnecessary  bloodshed,  thought  that  the  unfixrtuziate 
malady  into  which  he  fell  was  a  judgment  of  Providence. 

My  mother's  intolerance,  after  all,  was  only  in  theory. 
When  anything  was  to  be  done,  charity  in  her  always  xsn 
before  £uth.  If  she  could  have  served  and  benefited  the  king 
himself  personally,  indignation  would  soon  have  given  way  to 
humanity.  She  had  a  high  opinion  of  everything  that  was 
decorous  and  feminine  on  the  part  of  a  wife ;  yet  when  a  poor 
violent  woman,  the  wife  of  an  amiable  and  eloquent  preacher, 
went  so  &r  on  one  occasion  as  to  bite  his  hand  in  a  fit  of 
jealous  rage  as  he  was  going  to  ascend  his  pulpit  (and  he 
preached  in  great  pain),  my  mother  was  the  only  female  of  her 
acquaintance  that  continued  to  visit  her ;  alleging  that  she 
needed  society  and  comfort  so  much  the  more.  She  had  the 
highest*  notions  of  chastity ;  yet  when  a  servant  came  to  her, 
who  coxdd  get  no  place  because  she  had  had  an  illegitimate 
child,  my  mother  took  her  into  her  family  upon  the  strength 
of  her  candour  and  her  destitute  condition,  and  was  served 
during  the  remainder  of  the  mistresses  life  with  affectionate 
gratitude. 

My  mother's  fevourite  books  were  Dr.  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  (which  was  a  pity),  and  Mrs.  Rowe's  Devout  Eoeer- 
eiaes  of  the  Heart.  I  remember  also  her  expressing  great 
admiration  of  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  especially  the 
Simple  Story.    She  was  very  fond  of  poetry,  and  used  to 
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liond  mj  venes  in  her  pocket-book,  and  enconrage  me  to 
write,  by  ahowiog  them  to  the  Wests  and  the  Thorntons. 
Her  friends  loved  and  honoured  her  to  the  last :  and,  I  believe, 
thej  retained  their  regard  for  the  family. 

My  mother's  last  ilhiess  was  long,  and  was  tormented  willi 
rhemnatiflm.  I  envied  my  brother  Eobert  the  recollection  of 
the  filial  attentions  he  paid  her;  but  they  shall  be  as  mnch 
known  as  I  can  make  them,  not  because  he  was  my  brother 
(which  is  nothing),  but  because  he  was  a  good  son,  which  is 
much ;  and  every  good  son  and  mother  will  be  my  warrant. 
My  other  brothers,  who  were  married,  were  away  with  thenr 
families  ;  and  I,  who  ought  to  have  attended  more,  was  as 
giddy  as  I  was  young,  or  rather  a  great  deal  more  so.  I 
attended,  but  not  enough.  How  often  have  we  occasion  to 
wish  that  we  could  be  older  or  younger  than  we  are,  according 
as  we  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  gaiety  or  experience  !  Her 
greatest  pleasure  during  her  decay  was  to  lie  on  a  8ofi^  look- 
ing at  the  setting  sun.  She  used  to  liken  it  to  the  door 
of  heaven,  and  fancy  her  lost  children  there,  waiting  for 
her.  She  died  in  the  fifly-third  year  of  her  age,  in  a  little 
miniature  house  which  stands  in  a  row  behind  the  church 
that  has  been  since  built  in  Somerstown;  and  she  was 
buried,  as  she  had  always  wished  to  be,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Hampsteadi 


CHAPTER    II. 


CHILDHOOD. 

I  HAVE  spoken  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  to  whose  nephew, 
Mr.  Leigh,  my  father  became  tutor.  Mr.  Leigh,  who  gave 
me  his  name,  was  son  of  the  duke^s  sister.  Lady  Caroline,  and 
died  member  of  parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  of  men,  addicted  to  those  tastes  fi>r  poetry  and 
sequestered  pleasure,  which  were  conspicuous  in  his  son.  Lord 
Leigh;  for  all  which  reasons  it  would  seem,  and  contrary  to 
the  usurping  qualities  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  he 
and  his  family  were  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
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charges  that  a  defeated  claim  ever  brought  drunken  witnesses 
to  set  up ;  no  less  than  the  murder  and  burial  of  a  set  of 
masons,  who  were  employed  in  building  a  bridge,  and  whose 
destruction  in  the  act  of  so  doing  was  to  bury  both  them  and 
a  monument  which  they  knew  of  for  erer  I  To  complete  the 
romance  of  the  tragedy,  a  lady,  the  wife  of  the  usurper,  pre- 
sides over  the  catastrophe.  She  cries,  "  Let  go  I"  while  the 
poor  wretches  are  raising  a  stone  at  night-time,  amidst  a  scene 
of  torches  and  seclusion ;  and  down  goes  the  stone,  aided  by 
this  tremendous  fiither  and  son,  and  crushes  the  yictims  of  her 
ambition  I  She  meant,  as  Cowley  says  (xoliah  did  of  David, 
**  At  once  th^  murder  and  their  monument" 

If  a  charge  of  the  most  awful  crimes  could  be  dug  up 
against  the  memories  of  such  men  as  Thomson  and  Shenstone, 
or  of  Cowley,  or  Cowper,  or  the  "  Man  of  Eoss,"  it  could 
not  have  created  more  laughing  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  them,  than  such  a  charge  against  the  &mily 
of  the  Leighs.  Its  late  representative  in  the  notes  to  his 
volume  of  poems,  printed  some  years  ago,  quoted  the  "  fol- 
lowing beautiiul  passage"  out  of  Fielding: — 

*^  It  was  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  morning  was  remark- 
ably serene,  when  Mr.  AUworthy  walked  forth  on  the  terrace, 
where  the  dawn  opened  every  minute  that  lovely  prospect  we 
have  before  described,  to  his  eye.  And  now  having  sent  forth 
streams  of  light  which  ascended  to  the  firmament  before  him, 
as  harbingers  preceding  his  pomp,  in  the  full  blaze  of  his 
majesty  up  rose  the  sun;  than  which  one  object  alone  in  this 
lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious,  and  that  Mr.  AUworthy 
himself  presented:  a  human  being  replete  with  benevolence, 
meditating  in  what  manner  he  might  render  himself  most 
acceptable  to  his  Creator  by  doing  most  good  to  his  creatures." 

"  This,"  adds  the  quoter,  "  is  the  portrait  of  a  fictitious 
personage;  but  I  see  in  it  a  close  resemblance  to  one  whose 
memory  I  shall  never  cease  to  venerate." 

The  allusion  is  to  his  father,  Mr.  Leigh. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate  the  verdict  of  a  court  of  justice.* 

*  The  verdict  was  subsequentlj  given.  It  almost  seemed  ridicu- 
lous, it  was  80  unnecessarj;  except,  indeed,  as  a  caution  to  the  like 
of  those  whom  it  punished. 
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Indeed,  I  should  have  begged  pardon  of  my  noble  fiiend  for 
speaking  of  this  preposterous  accusation,  did  not  the  very  ex- 
cess of  it  force  the  words  from  my  pen,  and  were  I  not  sure 
that  my  own  Either  would  have  expected  them  from  me,  had 
he  been  alive  to  hear  it.  His  lordship  must  accept  them  as  an 
efEusion  of  grateful  sympathy  from  one  father  and  son  to  another. 
Lord  Leigh  has  written  many  a  tender  and  thoughtful 
verse,  in  which,  next  to  the  domestic  affections  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  kind,  he  shows  that  he  loves  above  all  things 
the  beauties  of  external  nature,  and  the  tranquil  pleasures 
they  suggest. 

So  much  do  I  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
know  that  I  was  even  bom  in  so  sweet  a  village  as  Southgate. 
I  first  saw  the  light  there  on  the  19th  of  October,  1784.  It 
found  me  cradled,  not  only  in  the  lap  of  the  nature  which  I  love, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  truly  English  scenery  which  I  love 
beyond 'all  other.  Middlesex  in  general,  like  my  noble  friend's 
coimty  of  Warwickshire,  is  a  scene  of  trees  and  meadows,  of 
'^  greenery  "  and  nestling  cottages  ;  and  Southgate  is  a  prime 
specimen  of  Middlesex.  It  is  a  place  lying  out  of  the  way  of 
innovation,  therefore  it  has  the  pure,  sweet  air  of  antiquity 
about  it  ;  and  as  I  am  fond  of  local  researches  in  any  quarter, 
it  may  be  pardoned  me  if  in  this  instance  I  would  fain  know 
even  the  meaning  of  its  name.  There  is  no  Northgate,  East- 
gate,  or  Westgate  in  Middlesex:  what,  then,  is  Southgate? 
No  topographer  tells  us  ;  but  an  old  map  of  the  country 
twenty-five  miles  round  London,  drawn  up  some  years  pre- 
vious to  my  childhood,  is  now  before  me  ;  and  on  looking  at 
the  boundaries  of  Enfield  Chase,  I  see  that  the  "  Chase-gate,*' 
the  name  most  likely  of  the  principal  entrance,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  by  North-Hall  and  Potter's  Bar;  while 
Southgate,  which  has  also  the  name  of  '*  South  Street,"  is  on 
the  Chase's  opposite  border ;  so  that  it  seems  evident,  that 
Southgate  meant  the  southern  entrance  into  the  chase,  and 
that  the  name  became  that  of  a  village  from  the  growth  of  a 
street.  The  street,  in  all  probability,  was  the  consequence  of 
a  fair  held  in  a  wood  which  ran  on  tiie  western  side  of  it,  and 
vhich,  in  the  map,  is  designated  "  Bush  Fair."  Bush,  in  old 
^nghsh,  meant  not  only  a  hedge,  but  a  wood ;  as  Bois  or 
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BoBco  does  in  Freoch  and  Italian.  Moses  and  the  *^  buming 
bush "  is  Moses  and  the  ^^  bnining  wood ;  **  which,  by  the 
wajy  presents  a  much  grander  idea  than  the  modicum  of 
hedge  commonly  assigned  to  the  celestial  apparition.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  wood  in  the  map  than  is  now  to  be  found. 
I  wander  in  imagination  through  the  spots  marked  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  their  pleasant  names-^Woodaide,  Wood 
Green,  Palmer  Green,  Nightingale  Hall,  &c.,  and  fimcy  my 
fiUher  and  mother  listening  to  the  nightingales,  and  loving  the 
new  litde  baby,  who  has  now  liyed  to  see  more  years  tJum 
they  did. 

Southgate  lies  in  a  cross-country  road,  running  from  Ed- 
monton through  Enfield  Chase  into  Hertfordshire.  It  is  in 
the  pariah  of  Edmonton ;  so  that  we  may  fancy  the  Merry 
Dml  of  that  place  still  playing  his  pranks  hereabouts,  and 
helping  innocent  lovers  to  a  wedding,  as  in  the  sweet  little 
play  attributed  to  Dryden.  For  as  to  any  such  devils  going 
to  a  place  less  harmonious,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  possible  bj 
good  ChristianB.  Furthermore,  to  show  what  daasical  ground 
is  round  about  Southgate,  and  how  it  is  associated  with  the 
beat  days  of  English  genius,  both  old  and  new,  Edmonton  is 
the  birthplace  of  Marlowe,  the  &ther  of  our  drama,  and  of 
my  Mend  Home,  his  congenial  celebrator.  In  Edmonton 
churchyard  lies  Charles  Lamb ;  in  Highgate  churchyard, 
Coleridge;  and  in  Hampstead  have  resided  Shelley  and  Keats^ 
to  say  nothing  of  Akenside  before  them,  and  of  Steele, 
Arbuthnot,  and  others,  before  Akenride. 

But  the  neighbourhood  is  dear  to  me  on  every  account ;  for 
near  Southgate  is  Colney  Hatch,  where  my  mother  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  her  dearest  Mends,  whom  I  shall 
mention  by-and-by.  Near  Colney  Hatch  is  Finchley,  where 
our  fomily  resided  on  quitting  Southgate;  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  Finchley  is  Mill  Hill,  where  lived  excellent  Dr. 
W.  M.  Trinder,  Vicar  of  Hendon,  who  presented  in  his  person 
the  rare  combination  of  clergyman  and  physician.  He  boasted 
that  he  had  cured  a  little  cluld  (to  wit,  myself)  of  a  dropsy  in 
the  head.  The  &ct  was  contested,  I  believe,  by  the  lay  part 
of  the  profession;  but  it  was  believed  in  the  family,  and  lieir 
love  for  the  good  doctor  was  boundless. 
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I  may  call  mjael^  in  erery  sense  of  ihe  word,  etymological 
not  excepted,  a  son  of  mirth  and  melancholy ;  for  my  &ther*8 
Christian  name  (as  old  stadents  of  onomaacy  would  hare 
heacd  with  seriouB  feces)  was  Isaac,  which  is  Hebrew  for 
"laoghter/'  and  my  mother's  was  Mary,  which  comes  from  a 
word  in  the  same  hingnage  ognifying  '<  bitterness."  And, 
indeed,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  oyer  seen  my  mother 
smile,  except  in  sorrowful  tenderness,  so  my  father's  shouts  of 
laughter  are  now  ringing  in  my  ears.  Not  at  any  expense  to 
her  gravity,  for  he  loved  her,  and  thought  her  an  angel  on 
earth;  but  becanae  his  animal  spirits  were  invincible.  I 
inherit  from  my  mother  a  tendency  to  jaundice,  which  at 
times  has  made  me  melancholy  enough.  I  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  I  have  passed  a  day  during  half  my  li&,  without 
reflections,  the  first  germs  of  which  are  traceable  to  sufferings 
which  this  tendency  once  cost  me.  My  prevailing  tempera- 
ment, nevertheless,  is  my  j&ther's ;  and  it  has  not  only  enabled 
me  to  turn  those  reflections  into  sources  of  tranquillity  and 
exaltation,  but  helped  my  love  of  my  mother's  memory  to 
take  a  sort  of  pride  in  the  infirmity  which  she  bequeathed  me. 

I  forget  whether  it  was  Dr.  Trinder — for  some  purpose  of 
care  and  caution — ^but  somebody  told  my  mother  (and  she 
believed  it),  that  if  I  survived  to  the  age  of  fiileen  I  might 
torn  out  to  possess  a  more  than  average  amount  of  intellect; 
but  that  otherwise  I  stood  a  chance  of  dying  an  idiot.  The 
reader  may  imagine  the  anxiety  which  this  information  would 
give  to  a  tender  mother.  Not  a  syllable  of  course  did  she 
breathe  to  me  on  the  subject  till  the  danger  was  long  past, 
and  doubly  did  I  then  become  sensible  of  all  the  marks  of 
affection  which  I  called  to  mind;  of  the  unusual  things  which 
she  had  done  fi>r  me;  of  the  neglect,  alas!  which  they  had 
too  often  experienced  from  me,  thou^  not  to  her  knowledge  ; 
and  of  the  mixture  of  tenderness  and  anxiety  which  I  had 
always  noted  in  her  &ce.  I  was  the  youngest  and  least  robust 
of  her  sons,  and  during  early  childhood  I  used  hardly  to 
recover  from  one  ilhiess  before  I  was  seized  with  another. 
The  doctor  said  I  must  have  gone  through  an  extraordijoary 
amoxmt  of  suffering.  I  have  sometimes  been  led  to  consider 
this  as  the  first  layer  of  that  accumulated  patience  with  which. 
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in  after  life,  I  had  occasion  to  fortify  mjself ;  and  the  suppo- 
sition has  giyeD  rise  to  many  consolatory  reflections  on  the 
subject  of  endurance  in  general. 

To  assist  my  recovery  from  one  of  these  illnesses,  I  was 
taken  to  the  coast  of  France,  where,  as  usual,  I  fell  into 
another  ;  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  a  good- 
natured  French  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  lodging-house  at 
Calais,  who  cried  over  the  '^  poore  littel  boy,"  because  I  was  a 
heretic.  She  thought  I  should  go  to  the  devil.  Poor  soul  I 
What  torments  must  the  good-hearted  woman  have  under- 
gone ;  and  what  pleasant  pastime  it  is  for  certain  of  her  loud 
and  learned  inferiors  to  preach  such  doctrines,  careless  of  the 
injuries  they  inflict,  or  even  hoping  to  inflict  them  for  the  sake 
of  some  fine  deity-d^rading  lesson,  of  which  their  sordid 
imaginations  and  splenetic  itch  of  dictation  assume  the  neces- 
sity. It  was  lucky  for  me  that  our  hostess  was  a  gentle,  not 
a  violent  bigot,  and  susceptible  at  her  heart  of  those  better 
notions  of  God  which  are  instinctive  in  the  best  natures.  She 
might  otherwise  have  treated  me,  as  a  late  traveller  says, 
infents  have  been  treated  by  Catholic  nurses,  and  murdered 
in  order  to  save  me.* 

In  returning  from  the  coast  of  France,  we  stopped  at  Deal, 
and  I  found  myself,  one  evening,  standing  with  an  elder  brother 
on  the  beach,  looking  at  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  creatures  of 
which  he  had.  given  me  some  tremendous,  mysterious  notion. 
I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  feeling  the  shades  of 
evening,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  spectacle,  with  an  awful 
intensity.  There  they  were,  tumbling  along  in  the  foam, 
what  exactly  I  knew  not,  but  fearful  creatures  of  some  sort. 
My  brother  spoke  to  me  of  them  in  an  under  tone  of  voice, 
and  I  held  my  breath  as  I  looked.  The  very  word  "  porpoise" 
had  an  aw^,  mouthfilling  sound. 

This  brother  of  mine,  who  is  now  no  more,  and  who  might 
have  been  a  Marinell  himself,  for  his  notions  of  wealth  and 
grandeur  (to  say  nothing  of  his  marrying,  in  succession,  two 
ladies  with  dowries,  from  islands,  whom  ancient  imagination 
could  easily  have  exalted  into  sea-nymphs),  was  then  a  fine 
tall  lad,  of  intrepid  spirit,  a  little  too  much  given  to  playing 
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tricks  on  those  wHo  had  less.  He  was  a  dozen  years  older 
than  I  was,  and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  the  despot  in  a  nature 
otherwise  generous. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  my  brother 
Stephen  carried  his  claims  of  ascendancy,  he  used  to  astonish 
the  boys,  at  a  day-school  to  which  he  went  at  Finchley,  by 
appearing  among  them  with  clean  shoes,  when  the  bad  state 
of  the  lanes  rendered  the  phenomenon  unaccountable.  Be- 
serve,  on  the  one  side,  and  shame  on  another,  kept  the  mystery 
a  secret  for  some  time.  At  length  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
in  the  habit,  on  muddy  days,  of  making  one  of  his  brothers 
carry  him  to  school  on  his  shoulders. 

This  brother  (Robert),  wiio  used  to  laugh  at  the  recollec- 
tion, and  who,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  quite  as  brave  as  the 
other,  was  at  a  disadvantage  on  such  occasions,  from  his  very 
bravery  ;  since  he  knew  what  a  horror  my  mother  would  have 
felt  had  there  been  any  collision  between  them  ;  so  he  used  to 
content  himself  with  an  oratorical  protest,  and  acquiesce. 
Being  a  brave,  or  at  all  events  irritable  little  fellow  enough 
myself,  till  illness,  imagination,  and  an  ultra  tender  and 
anxious  rearing,  conspired  to  render  me  fearful  and  patient,  I 
had  no  such  consequences  to  think  of.  When  Stephen  took 
me  bodily  in  hand,  I  was  only  exasperated.  I  remember  the 
furious  struggles  I  used  to  make,  and  my  endeavours  to  get 
at  his  shins,  when  he  would  hold  me  at  arm's  length,  "  aggra- 
vating" me  (as  the  phrase  is)  by  taunting  speeches,  and 
laughing  like  a  goblin. 

But  on  the  "  night-side  of  human  nature,"  as  Mrs.  Crowe 
calls  it,  he  "  had  me."  I  might  confront  him  and  endeavour 
to  kick  his  shins  by  daylight,  but  with  respect  to  ghosts,  as 
the  sailor  said,  I  did  not  "  understand  their  tackle."  I  had 
unfortunately  let  him  see  that  I  did  not  like  to  be  in  the  dark, 
and  that  I  had  a  horror  of  dreadful  faces,  even  in  books.  I 
had  found  something  i  particularly  ghastly  in  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  crawling  on  the  ground,  in  some  frontispiece — ^I  think 
to  a  book  called  the  Looking -Glass ;  and  there  was  a  fabulous 
wild-beast,  a  portrait  of  which,  in  some  picture-book,  un- 
speakably shocked  me.  It  was  called  the  Mantichora.  It 
had  the  head  of  a  man,  grinning  with  rows  of  teeth,  and  the 
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body  of  a  wild-beast,  brandishing  a  tail  armed  mtli  stings. 
It  was  sometimes  called  bj  the  ancients  Jfartichora.  But  I 
did  not  know  that.  I  took  the  word  to  be  a  horrible  com- 
pound of  man  and  tiger.  The  beast  figures  in  Pliny  and  the 
old  travellers.  Apollonius  had  heard  of  him.  He  takes  a 
fearful  joy  in  describing  him,  even  from  report : — 

'^  Apollonius  asked  '  if  they  had  among  them  the  Marti- 
chora.'  ^WhatT  said  larchas,  'have  you  heard  of  that 
animal ;  for  if  you  have,  you  have  probably  heard  something 
eztraordinaiy  of  its  figure.'  ^  Great  and  wonderful  things 
have  I  heard  of  it,'  replied  Apollonius.  ^  It  is  of  the  number 
of  quadrupeds,  has  a  head  like  a  man's,  is  as  large  as  a  lion, 
with  a  tail  from  which  bristles  grow,  of  the  length  of  a  cubit, 
aQ  as  sharp  as  prickles,  which  it  shoots  forth  like  so  many 
arrows  against  its  pursuers.' "  * 

That  sentence,  beginning  "Great  and  wonderful  things,*^ 
proves  to  me,  that  Apollonius  must  once  have  been  a  little 
boy,  looking  at  the  picture-books.  The  possibility  of  such 
*^  creatures"  being  "  pursued"  never  occurred  to  me.  Alex- 
ander, I  thought,  might  have  been  encountered  while  crossing 
the  Granicus,  and  elephants  might  be  driven  into  the  sea; 
but  how  could  any  one  £slcq  a  beast  with  a  man's  head  ?  One 
look  of  its  horrid  countenance  (which  it  always  carried  front- 
ing you,  as  it  went  by — ^I  never  imagined  it  seen  in  profile) 
would  have  been  enough,  I  concluded,  to  scare  an  army. 
Even  iull-grown  dictionary  makers  have  been  frightened  out 
of  their  propriety  at  the  thought  of  him.  "  Mantichora,'* 
says  old  Morell — "  bestia  horrenda  "—(a  brute  fit  to  give  one 
the  horrors). 

In  vain  my  brother  played  me  repeated  tricks  with  this 
frightful  anomaly.  I  was  always  ready  to  be  frightened  again. 
At  one  time  he  would  grin  like  the  Mantichora;  then  he 
would  roar  like  him ;  then  call  about  him  in  the  dark.  I 
remember  his  asking  me  to  come  up  to  him  one  night  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  I  ascended,  and  found  the  door  shut. 
Suddenly  a  voice  came  through  the  key-hole,  saying,  in  its 
hollowest  tones,  "  The  Mantichora's  coming."  Down  I  rushed 
to  the  parlour,  fancying  the  terror  at  my  heels. 
*  Berwick*s  Tran^Hon,  p.  176. 
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I  dwell  the  more  on  this  seemingly  petty  drcnmstance, 
because  such  things  are  no  petty  ones  to  a  sensitive  child. 
My  brother  had  no  idea  of  the  mischief  they  did  me.  Per- 
haps the  mention  of  them  will  save  misohief  to  others.  They 
helped  to  morbidize  all  that  was  weak  in  my  temperament, 
and  cost  me  many  a  bitter  night.* 

Another  time  I  was  reading  to  him,  while  he  was  recovering 
in  bed  from  an  accident.  He  was  reckless  in  his  play;  had 
once. broken  his  leg  on  Hampstead  Heath;  and  was  now 
getting  well  from  a  broken  coUar-bone.  He  gave  me  a  volume 
to  read  to  him,  either  of  Elegant  Extracts  or  Aihin's  Miscel- 
lanies (I  think  the  former),  and  selected  the  story  of  ^'  Sir 
Bertrand."  He  did  not  betray  by  his  fiice  what  was  ooming. 
I  was  enchanted  with  the  conmiencement  about  the  ^^  dreary 
moors"  and  the  "  curfew ; "  and  I  was  reading  on  with  breath- 
less interest,  when,  at  one  of  the  most  striking  passages, — 
probably  some  analogous  one  about  a  noise, — ^he  contrived, 

*  Since  this  pasaoge  was  written,  I  have  met  with  one  in  Tod's 
Travels  in  Western  Indiay  p.  82,  &c.,  in  which  the  veritable  origin  of 
the  idea  of  the  Mantichora  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  set  forth.  India  has  ever 
been  a  land  of  extremes,  both  spiritual  and  bodily.  At  the  moment 
when  I  write  (September,  1857)  it  is  a  land  of  horrors.  Here  is  one, 
existing  flve-and-thirty  years  ago,  and  in  all  probability  existing  still, 
which  shows  the  outrageous  tendencjr  to  excess  on  the  side  of  mad 
superstition,  and  of  brute  contradiction  to  humanity,  characteristic 
of  the  lower  forms  of  Indian  degradation.  It  is  the  sect  of  the  Aghori, 
who,  among  other  unspeakable  viands,  fed  on  dead  bodies,  and  were 
first  K-mentioned  after  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  celebrated  tra- 
veller Thevenot,  who  says  they  were  called  Merdi-caura,  or  eaters  of 
men.  Colonel  Tod  observes,  *'  It  is  a  curious  fiAct,  as  B'Anvllle  adds, 
that  *thi8  espeee  de  bete/  this  Merdt-caur,  or,  properly,  Merdi-khoTy 
should  have  been  noticed  by  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  Ctesias,  under 
nearly  the  same  name — Marti-chora,  giving  its  synonym  in  their 
own  knguage,  'AvOpoirofAyoc ;  for  Merdi-khar  is  a  Persian  compound, 
from  merd,  *  man,'  and  khoordun  *  to  eat' " 

*'I  passed,"  says  the  Colonel,  ''the  gopha,  or  cave,  of  the  most 
odebrated  of  the  monsters  of  the  present  age,  who  was  long  the 
object  of  terror  and  loathing  to  Aboo  and  its  neighbourhood.  His 
name  was  Futteh  Poori;  who,  after  having  embowelled  whatever 
came  in  his  way,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  immuring 
himself  in  his  ceL  The  commands  of  maniacs  generally  meet  with 
ready  obedience;  and  as  he  was  regarded  by  many  in  this  light,  his 
desire  was  implicitly  fulfilled.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  was  bmlt  up ; 
and  will  remain  so,  till  some  mummy-hunting  Prank  shall  re-open 
it,  or  till  phrenology  form  a  part  of  the  modem  education  of  a  Hindu; 
when,  doubtless,  the  organ  of  destruction  on  the  cranium  of  Futteh 
Poori  will  exhibit  a  high  state  of  development" 

3—2 
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■with  some  instrument  or  other,  to  give  a  tremendous  knock 
on  the  wall.  Up  I  jumped,  aghast ;  and  the  invalid  laj 
rolling  with  laughter. 

So  healthily  had  I  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up  in 
point  of  religion,  that  (to  anticipate  a  remark  which  might  have 
come  in  at  a  less  effective  place)  I  remember  kneeling  one  day 
at  the  school-church  during  the  Litany,  when  the  thought  fell 
upon  me — ^'  Suppose  eternal  punishment  should  be  true."  An 
unusual  sense  of  darkness  and  anxiety  crossed  me — but  only 
for  a  moment.  The  next  instant  the  extreme  absurdity  and 
impiety  of  the  notion  restored  me  to  my  ordinary  feelings  ; 
and  from  that  moment  to  this, — ^respect  the  mystery  of  the 
past  as  I  do,  and  attribute  to  it  what  final  good  out  of  fugi- 
tive evil  I  may, — ^I  have  never  for  one  instant  doubted  the 
transitoriness  of  the  doctrine  and  the  unexclusive  goodness  of 
futurity.  All  those  question-begging  argumentations  of  the 
churches  and  schools,  which  are  employed  to  reconcile  the 
inflictions  of  the  nursery  to  the  gift  of  reason,  and  which 
would  do  quite  as  well  for  the  absurdities  of  any  one  creed  as 
another  (indeed,  they  would  be  found  to  have  done  so,  were 
we  as  deeply  read  in  the  religions  of  the  East  as  of  the  West), 
come  to  nothing  before  the  very  modesty  to  which  they  appeal, 
provided  it  is  a  modesty  healthy  and  loving.  The  more  even 
of  fugitive  evil  which  it  sees  (and  no  ascertained  evil  suffered 
by  any  individual  creature  is  otherwise),  nay,  the  more  which 
is  disclosed  to  it  in  the  very  depths  and  concealments  of 
nature,  only  the  more  convinces  it  that  the  great  mystery  of 
all  things  will  allow  of  no  lasting  evil,  visible  or  invisible ; 
and  therefore  it  concludes  that  |he  evil  which  does  exist  is  for 
some  good  purpose,^and  for  the  final  blessing  of  all  sentient 
beings,  of  whom  it  takes  a  care  so  remarkable. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  fortunate  or  unfortunate  for 
me,  humanly  speaking,  that  my  mother  did  not  see  as  fiir  into 
healthiness  of  training  in  other  respects  as  in  this.  Some  of 
the  bad  consequences  to  myself  were  indeed  obvious,  as  the 
reader  has  seen;  but  it  may  have  enabled  me  to  save  worse 
to  others.  If  I  could  find  any  fiiult  with  her  memory  (speaking 
after  an  ordinary  feshion),  it  would  be  that  I  was  too  deli- 
cately bred,  except  as  to  what  is  called  good  living.     My 
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parents  were  too  poor  for  loxnry.  But  she  set  me  an  example 
of  such  excessive  care  and  anxiety  for  those  about  us,  that  I 
remember  I  could  not  see  her  bite  off  the  ends  of  her  thread 
while  at  work  without  being  in  pain  till  I  was  sure  she  would 
not  swallow  them.  She  used  to  be  so  agitated  at  the  sight  of 
discord  and  quarrelling,  particularly  when  it  came  to  blows, 
and  between  the  rudest  or  gayest  combatants  in  the  street, 
that,  although  it  did  not  deprive  her  of  courage  and  activity 
enough  to  interfere  (which  she  would  do  if  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  effect,  and  which  produced  in  myself  a 
corresponding  discrimination  between  sensibility  and  endea- 
vour), it  gave  me  an  ultra-S3mipathy  with  the  least  show  of 
pain  and  suffering;  and  she  had  produced  in  me  such  a  horror, 
or  rather  such  an  intense  idea  of  even  violent  words,  and  of  the 
commonest  trivial  oath,  that  being  led  one  day,  perhaps  by  the 
very  excess  of  it,  to  snatch  a  "fearful  joy"  in  its  utterance, 
it  gave  me  so  much  remorse  that  for  some  time  afterwards  I 
could  not  receive  a  bit  of  praise,  or  a  pat  of  encouragement  on 
the  head,  without  thinking  to  myself,  "  Ah !  they  little  suspect 
that  I  am  the  boy  who  said,  *  d — ^n  it.' " 

Dear  mother !  No  one  could  surpass  her  in  generosity ; 
none  be  more  willing  to  share,  or  to  take  the  greatest  portion 
of  blame  to  themselves,  of  any  evil  consequences  of  mistake 
to  a  son ;  but  if  I  have  not  swallowed  very  many  camels  in  the 
course  of  my  life,  it  has  not  been  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  too 
great  a  straining  at  gnats.  How  happy  shall  I  be  (if  I  may) 
to  laugh  and  compare  notes  with  her  on  the  subject  in  any 
humble  comer  of  heaven ;  to  recall  to  her  the  filial  tenderness 
with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  mistakes 
of  one  of  her  own  parents,  and  to  think  that  her  grandchildren 
will  be  as  kind  to  the  memory  of  their  father. 

I  may  here  mention,  as  a  ludicrous  counterpart  to  this 
story,  and  a  sample  of  the  ^ntastical  nature  of  scandal,  that 
somebody  having  volunteered  a  defence  of  my  character  on 
some  occasion  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  though  the  cliaracter 
had  been  questioned  by  him — ^the  latter  said  he  had  never 
heard  anything  against  it,  except  that  I  was  "given  to 
swearing." 

I  certainly  think  little  of  the  habit  of  ffwearing,  however 
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idle,  if  it  be  carried  no  further  than  is  done  by  many  gallant 
and  yeiy  good  men,  wise  and  great  ones  not  excq>ted.  I 
wish  I  had  no  worse  faults  to  answer  for.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  however  I  may  laugh  at  the  puerile  conscience  of  the 
anecdote  just  mentioned,  an  oath  has  not  escaped  my  lips 
from  that  day  to  this. 

I  hope  no  "  good  fellow  "  will  think  ill  of  me  for  it.  If  he 
did,  I  should  certainly  be  tempted  to  b^;in  swearing  imme- 
diately, purely  to  vindicate  my  character.  But  there  was  no 
swearing  in  our  &mily ;  there  was  none  in  our  school  (Christ 
Hospital);  and  I  seldom  ever  fell  in  the  way  of  it  anywhere 
except  in  books;  so  that  the  practice  was  not  put  into  my 
head.  I  look  upon  Tom  Jones,  who  swore,  as  an  angel  of 
light  compared  with  Bli£l,  who,  I  am  afraid,  swore  no  more 
than  myself.  Steele,  I  suspect,  occasionally  rapped  out  an 
oath ;  which  is  not  to  be  supposed  of  Addison.  And  this, 
again,  might  tempt  me  into  a  grudge  against  my  nonjuring 
turn  of  colloquy;  for  I  must  own  that  I  prefer  open-hearted 
Steele  with  all  his  faults,  to  Addison  with  all  his  essays.  But 
habit  is  habit,  negative  as  well  as  positive.  Let  him  that  is 
without  one,  cast  the  first  sarcasm. 

Afler  all,  swearing  was  once  seriously  objected  to  me,  and 
I  had  given  cause  for  it.  I  must  own,  that  I  even  begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  a  few  oaths.  It  was  for  an  article  in 
a  magazine  (the  New  Monthly)^  where  I  had  to  describe  a 
fictitious  person,  whose  character  I  thought  required  it ;  and 
I  pleaded  truth  to  nature,  and  the  practice  of  the  good  old 
novelists ;  but  in  vain.  The  editor  was  not  to  be  entreated. 
He  was  Mr.  Theodore  Hook.  Perhaps  this  was  what  gave 
rise  to  the  poet's  impression. 

But  to  return  to  my  reminiscences.  It  may  appear  sur- 
prising to  some,  that  a  child  brought  up  in  such  scruples  of 
conscience,  and  particularly  in  such  objections  to  pugnacity, 
should  have  ever  found  himself  in  possession  of  such  toys  as  a 
drum  and  a  sword.  A  distinguished  economist,  who  was 
pleased  the  other  day  to  call  me  the  '^  spoiled  child  of  the 
public"  (a  title  which  I  should  be  proud  to  possess),  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  a  person  so  "gentle"  ^oxdd 
have  been  a  fighter  in  the  thick  of  politics.     But  the  "  gentle- 
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neaa  was  the  reason.  I  mean,  that  under  certain  circmn* 
stances  of  training,  the  yery  love  of  peace  and  comfort,  in 
begetting  a  desire  to  see  those  benefits  partaken  by  others, 
begets  a  corresponding  indignation  at  seeing  them  with- 
held. 

I  am  aware  of  the  perils  of  reaction  to  which  this  feeling 
tends ;  of  the  indulgence  in  bad  passions  which  it  may  dis- 
guise ;  of  the  desirableness  of  quietly  advocating  whatever  is 
quietly  to  be  secured;  of  the  perplexity  occasioned  to  all 
these  considerations  by  the  example  which  appears  to  be  set 
by  nature  herself  in  her  employment  of  stoim  and  tempest ; 
and  of  the  answer  to  be  given  to  that  perplexity  by  the 
modesty  of  human-  ignorance  and  its  want  of  certainty  of 
foresight.  Nevertheless,  till  this  question  be  settled  (and  the 
sooner  the  justice  of  the  world  can  settle  it  the  better),  it 
renders  the  best  natures  liable  to  inconsistencies  between 
theory  and  practice,  and  forces  them  into  self-reconcilements 
of  conscience,  neither  quite  so  easy  in  the  result,  nor  so 
deducible  from  perfect  reason  as  they  would  suppose.  My 
mother,  whose  fortunes  had  been  blighted,  and  feelings  ago- 
nized, by  the  revolution  in  America,  and  who  had  conceived 
snch  a  horror  of  war,  that  when  we  resided  once  near  the 
Park,  she  would  take  a  long  circuit  (as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned), rather  than  go  through  it,  in  order  to  avoid  seeing 
the  soldiers,  permitted  me,  nevertheless,  to  have  the  drum 
and  the  sword.  Why  ?  Because,  if  the  sad  necessity  were 
to  come,  it  would  be  her  son's  duty  tp  war  against  war  itself— 
to  fight  against  those  who  oppressed  the  anti-fighters. 

My  fiitiier,  entertaining  these  latter  opinions  without  any 
misgiving  (enforced,  too,  as  they  were  by  his  classicaljeduca- 
tion),  and  both  my  parents  being  great  lovers  of  sermons, 
which  he  was  in  ihe  habit  of  reading  to  us  of  an  evening, 
I  found  m3rself  at  one  tune  cultivating  a  perplexed  ultra-con- 
scientiousness with  my  mother;  at  another,  laughing  and 
being  jovial  with  my  fitther;  and  at  a  third,  hearing  from 
both  of  them  stories  of  the  Greek  and  Boman  heroes,  some  of 
whom  she  admired  as  much  as  he  did.  The  consequence  was, 
that  I  one  day  presented  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  maid- 
servant a  combination  that  would  have  startled  Dr.  Trinder, 
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and  delighted  the  eyes  of  an  old  Puritan.  To  clap  a  sword 
by  my  side,  and  get  the  servant  to  pin  up  my  hat  into  the 
likeness  of  the  hat  military,  were  symptoms  of  an  ambition 
which  she  understood  and  applauded;  but  when  I  proceeded 
to  append  to  this  martial  attire  one  of  my  father's  bands,  and. 
combining  the  military  with  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  got 
upon  a  chair  to  preach  to  an  imaginary  audience  over  the 
back  of  it,  she  seemed  to  think  the  image  realized  of  "  heaven 
and  earth  coming  together."  However,  she  ended  with  enjoy- 
ing, and  even  abetting,  this  new  avatar  of  the  church  militant. 
Had  I  been  a  Mohammed,  she  would  have  been  my  first 
proselyte,  and  I  should  have  called  her  the  Maid-servant  of 
the  Faithful.  She  wa«  a  good,  simple-hearted  creature,  who 
from  not  having  been  fortunate  with  the  first  orator  in  whom 
she  believed,  had  stood  a  chance  of  ruin  for  life,  till  received 
into  the  only  family  that  would  admit  her;  and  she  lived  and 
died  in  its  service. 

The  desire  thus  childishly  exhibited,  of  impressing  some 
religious  doctrine,  never  afterwards  quitted  me;  though,  in 
consequence  of  the  temperament  which  I  inherited  from  one 
parent,  and  the  opinions  which  I  derived  from  both,  it  took  a 
direction  singularly  cheerful.  For  a  man  is  but  his  parents, 
or  some  other  of  his  ancestors,  drawn  out.  My  father,  though 
a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  had  settled,  as  well  as 
my  mother,  into  a  Christian  of  the  Universalist  persuasion, 
which  believes  in  the  final  restoration  of  all  tilings.  It  was 
hence  that  I  learned  the  impiety  (as  I  have  expressed  it)  of 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  In  the  present  day,  a 
sense  of  that  impiety,  in  some  way  or  other,  whether  of  doubt 
or  sophistication,  is  the  secret  feeling  of  nine-tenths  of  all 
churches;  and  every  church  will  discover,  before  long,  that 
it  must  rid  itself  of  the  doctrine,  if  it  would  not  cease  to  exist. 
(Love  is  the  only  creed  destined  to  survive  all  others.)  They 
who  think  that  no  church  can  exist  without  a  strong  spice  of 
terror,  should  watch  the  growth  of  education,  and  see  which 
system  of  it  is  the  most  beloved.  They  should  see  also  which 
system  in  the  very  nursery  is  growing  the  most  ridiculous. 
The  threat  of  the  ''black  man  and  the  coal-hole"  has  vanished 
from  all  decent  infant  training.     What  answer  is  the  fi^ther. 
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who  would  uphold  the  worst  form  of  it,  to  give  to  the  child 
whom  he  has  spared  the  best  ? 

How  pleasant  it  is,  in  reviewing  one's  life,  to  look  back  on 
the  circumstances  that  originated  or  encouraged  any  kindly 
tendency.  I  behold,  at  this  moment,  with  lively  distinct- 
ness, the  handsome  face  of  Miss  C,  who  was  the  first  person 
I  remember  seeing  at  a  pianoforte ;  and  I  have  something  of  a 
like  impression  of  that  of  Miss  M.,  mother,  if  I  mistake  not, 
or,  at  aU  events,  near  relation,  of  my  distinguished  friend 
Sheridan  Knowles.  My  parents  and  his  were  acquainted. 
My  mother,  though  fond  of  music,  and  a  gentle  singer  in  her 
way,  had  missed  the  advantage  of  a  musical  education,  partly 
from  her  coming  of  a  half-quaker  stock,  partly  (as  I  have 
said  before)  from  her  having  been  too  diffident  to  avail  her- 
self of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  offered  to  teach  her 
the  guitar. 

The  reigning  English  composer  at  that  time  was  "Mr. 
Hook,"  as  he  was  styled  at  the  head  of  his  songs.  He  was 
the  father  of  my  punctilious  editor  of  the  magazine,  and  had 
a  real,  though  small  vein  of  genius,  which  was  none  the 
better  for  its  being  called  upon  to  flow  profusely  for  Ranelagh 
and  Yauxhall.  He  was  composer  of  the  "  Lass  of  Richmond 
Hill"  (an  allusion  to  a  penchant  of  George  FV.),  and  of  another 
popular  song  more  lately  remembered,  "  *Twa8  within  a  mile 
of  Edinborough  town."  The  songs  of  that  day  abounded  in 
Strephons  and  Delias,  and  the  music  partook  of  the  gentle 
inspiration.  The  association  of  early  ideas  with  that  kind  of 
commonplace,  has  given  me  more  than  a  toleration  for  it. 
I  find  something  even  touching  in  the  endeavours  of  an  inno- 
cent set  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  fathers  and  mothers,  to 
identify  themselves  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  even 
in  the  most  impossible  hats  and  crooks.  I  think  of  the  many 
heartfelt  smiles  that  must  have  welcomed  love  letters  and 
verses  containing  that  sophisticate  imagery,  and  of  the  no  less 
genuine  tears  that  were  shed  over  the  documents  when  faded ; 
and  criticism  is  swallowed  up  in  those  human  drops.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  can  read  even  the  most  faded  part 
of  the  works  of  Shenstone,  and  why  I  can  dip  again  and 
again  into  such  correspondence  as  that  of  the   Countesses 
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of  Hertford  and  Pomfret,  and  of  my  Lady  Lmcborougli,  who 
raises  monuments  in  her  garden  to  the  united  merits  of 
Mr.  Somerville  and  the  god  Pan.  The  feeling  was  true, 
though  the  expression  was  sophisticate  and  a  feahion;  and 
they  who  cannot  sec  the  feeling  for  the  mode,  do  the  very- 
thing  which  they  think  they  scorn;  that  is,  sacrifice  the 
greater  consideration  for  the  less. 

But  Hook  was  not  the  only,  far  less  the  most  &shionable 
composer.  There  were  (if  not  all  personally,  yet  popixtarly 
contemporaneous)  Mr.  Lampe,  Mr.  Oswald,  Dr.  Boyce,  Lin- 
ley,  Jackson,  Shield,  and  Storace,  with  Paesiello,  Saochini, 
and  others  at  the  King's  Theatre,  whose  delightfol  airs  wan* 
dered  into  the  streets  out  of  the  English  operas  that  bor- 
rowed them,  and  became  confounded  with  English  property. 
I  hare  often,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  heard  "Whither, 
my  love?"  and  "For  tenderness  formed,"  boasted  of,  as 
specimens  of  English  melody.  For  many  years  I  took  them 
for  such  myself,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  family,  with 
whom  they  were  great  favourites.  The  first,  which  Stephen 
Storace  adapted  to  some  words  in  the  Haunted  Totoer,  is  the 
adr  of  "  La  Rachelina  "  in  Paesiello's  opera  La  Molinara.  The 
second,  which  was  put  by  General  Burgoyne  to  a  song  in  hia 
comedy  of  the  Heiress^  is  "  lo  sono  Lindoro,*^  in  the  same 
enchanting  composer's  Barbiere  di  Siviglia,  The  once  popu- 
lar English  songs  and  duets,  &c.,  ''  How  imperfect  is  expres- 
sion;" "For  me,  my  fiiir  a  wreath  has  wove;"  "Henry 
cuU'd  the  flow'ret's  bloom;"  "Oh,  thou  wert  bom  to  please 
me;"  "Here's  a  health  to  all  good  lasses;"  "Youth's  the 
season  made  for  jojrs;"  "  Gently  touch  the  warbling  lyre;" 
"  No,  'twas  neither  shape  nor  feature;"  "  Pray,  Goody,  please 
to  moderate;"  "  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale;"  and  a  hundred 
others,  were  all  foreign  compositions,  chiefly  Italian.  Every 
burlesque  or  buffo  song,  of  any  pretension,  was  pretty  sure  to 
be  Italian. 

When  Edwin,  Fawcett,  and  others,  were  rattling  away- 
in  die  happy  comic  songs  of  O'Keeffe,  with  his  triple  rhymes 
and  illustrative  jargon,  the  audience  little  suspected  that  they 
were  listening  to  some  of  the  finest  animal  spirits  of  the  south 
—to  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and  Cimarosa.     Even  the  wild  Irish- 
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man  thought  himself  bound  to  go  to  Naples,  before  he  could 
get  a  proper  dance  for  his  gaiety.  The  only  genuine 
English  compositions  worth  anything  at  that  time,  were 
ahnost  confined  to .  Shield,  Dibdin,  and  Storace,  the  last  of 
whom,  the  author  of  "  Lullaby,"  who  was  an  Italian  bom 
in  England,  formed  the  golden  link  between  the  music  of 
the  two  coxmtries,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  which  English 
accentuation  and  Italian  flow  were  ever  truly  amalgamated; 
though  I  must  own  that  I  am  heretic  enough  (if  present 
fiishion  is  orthodoxy)  to  believe,  that  Ame  was  a  real  musical 
genius,  of  a  very  pure,  albeit  not  of  the  very  first  water.  He 
has  set,  indeed,  two  songs  of  Shakspeare's  (the  '^  Cuckoo 
song,"  and  "  Where  the  bee  sucks,")  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
analogy  to  the  words,  as  well  as  of  the  Uveliest  musical  inven- 
tion ;  and  his  air  of  "  Water  parted,"  in  Artaxerxes,  winds 
about  the  feelings  with  an  earnest  and  graceful  tenderness  of 
regret,  worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  affecting  beauty 
of  the  sentiment.* 

All  the  favourite  poetry  of  the  day,  however,  was  of  one 
cast.  I  have  now  before  me  a  Select  Collection  of  English 
ScngSy  by  Ritson,  published  in  the  year  1788,  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  the  last  of  which  contains  the  musical  airs. 
The  style  is  of  the  following  description : — 

Almeria'H  Ikce,  her  shape,  her  air, 

With  charnu  retistUts  wound  the  heart,  &c.  p.  2. 

(I  should  not  wonder  if  dear  Almeria  Thornton,  whose  tender 

affection  for  my  mother  will  appear  in  another  chapter,  was 

christened  out  of  this  song.) 

Bay,  Myra,  why  is  gentle  love»  Sec. 
Which  rack»  the  amorous  breaet, 

by  Lord  Ly  ttelton,  the  most  admired  poet,  perhaps,  of  the  age. 

When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears ; 
also  by  hia  lordship. 

In  vain.  Philander,  at  my  feet. 

Ah,  Damon,  dear  shepherd,  adieu. 

*  "  Dr.  Haydn  was  delighted  with  Artaxerxes ;  and  he  told  my  dear 
nwther  (for  he  was  frequently  with  us  at  Vaoxhall)  that  he  had  not 
an  idea  we  had  snch  an  opera  in  the  English  language."— Letter  of 
}m,  Henslow  in  Cradock's  Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs. 
vol.  IT.  p.  133. 
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Come,  thou  rosy  dimpled  hoy. 
Source  of  every  heartfelt  joy. 
Leave  the  blissful  bowers  a  while, 
Paphos  and  the  Cyprian  isle. 

This  was  a  iavottrite  song  in  our  house.  So  was  "  Come, 
now,  all  ye  social  powers,"  and 

Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing, 
While  all  Barbados  bells  shall  ring ; 

probably  on  account  of  its  mention  of  my  father's  native 
place.  The  latter  song  is  not  in  Ritson.  It  was  the  finale 
in  Colman's  Likle  and  Yarico,  a  play  founded  on  a  Barbadian 
story,  which  our  family  must  have  gone  with  delight  to  see. 
Another  favourite,  which  used  to  make  my  mother  shed  tears, 
on  account  of  my  sister  Eliza,  who  died  early,  was  Jackson  of 
Exeter's  song — 

Encompass'd  in  an  angel's  frame. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  specimen  of  that  master.  The 
"  Hardy  Tar,**  also,  and  "  The  topsails  shiver  in  the  wind," 
used  to  charm  yet  sadden  her,  on  accoimt  of  my  eldest  bro- 
ther then  living,  who  was  at  sea.  The  latter,  written  by  the 
good-natured  and  gallant  Captain  Thompson,  was  set  to 
music,  I  think,  by  Arne's  son,  IVIichael,  who  had  a  fine 
musical  sea* vein,  simple  and  strong.  He  was  the  composer 
of  "  Fresh  and  strong  the  breeze  is  blowing." 

The  other  day  I  found  two  songs  of  that  period  on  Robin- 
son's music-stall  in  Wardour  Street,  one  by  Mr.  Hook,  entitled 
"  Alone,  by  the  light  of  the  moon ; "  the  other,  a  song  with  a 
French  burden,  called  "Dans  votre  lit;"  an  innocent  pro- 
duction, notwithstanding  its  title.  They  were  the  only  songs 
I  recollect  singing  when  a  child,  and  I  looked  on  them  with 
the  accumulated  tenderness  of  sixty-three  years  of  age.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  set  eyes  on  them  in  the  interval.  What 
a  difference  between  the  little  smooth-fiiced  boy  at  his 
mother's  knee,  encouraged  to  lifb  up  his  voice  to  the  piano- 
forte, and  the  battered  grey-headed  senior,  looking  again,  for 
the  first  time,  on  what  he  had  sung  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  half  a  century.  Life  often  seems  a  dream;  but  there 
are  occasions  when  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  early  objects, 
by  the  intensity  of  their  presence,  not  only  renders  the  in- 
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terval  less  present  to  the  consciousness  than  a  \ery  dream, 
but  makes  the  portion  of  life  which  preceded  it  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  real  of  all  things,  and  oar  only  undreaming 
time. 

"  Alone,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,"  and  "  Dans  votre  lit  1" 
how  had  they  not  been  thumbed  and  thrown  aside  by  all  the 
pianoforte  young  ladies-— our  mothers  and  grandmothers — 
fifty  years  ago,  never  to  be  brought  forth  again,  except  by  an 
explorer  of  old  stalls,  and  to  meet,  perhaps,  with  no  sym- 
pathy but  in  his  single  imagination  I  Yet  there  I  stood;  and 
Wardour  Street,  every  street,  all  London,  as  it  now  exists, 
became  to  me  as  if  it  had  never  been.  The  universe  itself 
was  nothing  but  a  poor  sitting-room  in  the  year  '89  or  '90, 
with  my  mother  in  it  bidding  me  sing.  Miss  C.  at  the  piano- 
forte— ^harpsichord  more  likely,  and  my  little  sister,  Mary, 
witb  her  round  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  wishing  me  to  begin. 
What  a  great  singer  is  that  little  boy  to  those  loving  relations, 
and  how  Miss  C,  with  all  her  good  nature,  must  be  smiling 
at  the  importance  of  little  boyS  to  their  mothers !  "  Alone, 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,"  was  the  "  show  song,"  but  "  Dans 
Yotre  lit "  was  the  &vourite  with  my  sister,  because,  in  her 
ignorance  of  the  French  language,  she  had  associated  the 
name  of  her  brother  with  the  sound  of  the  last  word. 

The  song  was  a  somewhat  gallant,  but  very  decorous  song, 
apostrophizing  a  lady  as  a  lily  in  the  flower-bed.  It  was 
"silly,  sooth,"  and  "dallied  with  the  innocence  of  love"  in 
those  days,  after  a  &shion  which  might  have  excited  livelier 
ideas  in  the  more  restricted  imaginations  of  the  present.  The 
reader  has  seen  that  my  mother,  notwithstanding  her  chari- 
tableness to  the  poor  maid-servant,  was  a  woman  of  strict 
morals ;  the  tone  of  the  family  conversation  was  scrupulously 
correct,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  flowery  and  Thomson-like 
{Thomson  was  the  &vourite  poet  of  most  of  us) ;  yet  the  songs 
that  were  sung  at  that  time  by  the  most  fastidious  might  be 
thought  a  shade  freer  than  would  suit  the  like  kind  of  society 
at  present.  Whether  we  are  more  innocent  in  having  become 
more  ashamed,  I  shall  not  judge.  Assuredly,  the  singer  of 
those  songs  was  as  innocent  as  the  mother  that  bade  him  sing 
them. 
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Mj  little  sister  Mary  died  not  long  after.  She  iraa  so 
yotuig,  that  my  only  recollection  of  her,  besides  her  blue  e jea^ 
is  her  love  of  her  brother,  and  her  custom  of  leading  me  by 
the  hand  to  some  stool  or  seat  on  the  staircase,  and  making 
me  sing  the  song  with  her  favourite  burden.  We  were  the 
two  youngest  children,  and  about  of  an  age. 

I  please  myself  with  picturing  to  my  imagination  what  was 
going  forward  during  my  childhood  in  the  world  of  politics, 
literature,  and  public  amusements;  how  far  they  interested 
my  parents ;  and  what  amount  of  impression  they  may  have 
lefb  on  my  own  mind.  The  American  Revolution,  which  had 
driven  my  father  from  Philadelphia,  was  not  long  over,  and 
the  French  Bevolution  was  approaching.  My  fitther,  for 
reasons  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  listened  more 
and  more  to  the  new  opinions,  and  my  mother  listened,  not 
only  from  love  to  her  husband,  but  because  she  was  still  more 
deeply  impressed  by  speculations  r^;arding  the  welfitre  of 
human  kind.  The  public  mind,  after  a  long  and  comparatively 
insipid  tranquillity,  had  b^:un  to  be  stirred  by  the  eloquence 
of  Burke ;  by  the  rivalries  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  by  the  thanka 
which  the  king  gave  to  heaven  for  his  recovery  from  his 
first  illness;  by  the  warlike  and  licentious  energies  of  the 
Bussian  Empress,  Catherine  U.,  who  partly  shocked  and 
partiy  amused  them  ;  and  by  the  gentier  gallantries  and 
showy  luxury  of  the  handsome  young  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  IV. 

In  the  world  of  literature  and  art,  Goldsmith  and  Johnson 
had  gone  ;  Cowper  was  not  yet  much  known ;  the  most  pro- 
minent poets  were  Hayley  and  Darwin ;  the  most  distinguished 
prose-vnriter.  Gibbon.  1^  Joshua  Beynolds  was  in  his  decline, 
so  was  Horace  Walpole.  The  Eembles  had  come  up  in  the 
place  of  Giurick.  There  were  excellent  comic  actors  in  the 
persons  of  Edwin,  Lewis,  young  Bannister,  &c.  They  had 
O^Keeffe,  an  original  humourist,  to  write  for  them.  I  have 
already  noticed  the  vocal  portion  of  the  theatres.  Miss  Bumey, 
afterwards  Madame  d*Arblay,  surprised  the  reading  world 
with  her  entertaining,  but  somewhat  vulgar  noveb  ;  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  and  a  then  anonymous  author, 
Bobert  Bage  (who  wrote  Jffermsprong,  and  Man  as  He  Is), 
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delighted  liberal  polidcians  with  theirs.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was 
also  a  saccessfial  dramatifit ;  but  her  novels,  which  were  written 
in  a  style  to  endure,  were  her  chief  merits. 

My  mother  was  one  of  their  greatest  admirers.  I  have 
heard  her  expatiate  with  delight  on  the  characters  in  Nature 
and  Art  J  which,  though  not  so  masterly  a  novel  as  the  Simple 
Story y  and  a  little  wilful  in  the  treatment,  was  full  of  matter 
for  reflection,  especially  on  conventional,  and  what  are  now 
called  "  class"  points.  Dr.  Philpotts  would  have  accused  my 
mother  of  disaffection  to  the  Church;  and  she  would  not  have 
mended  the  matter  by  retreatuig  on  her  admiration  of  Bishops 
Hoadley  and  Shipley.  Her  regard  for  the  reverend  author  of 
MedUcOions  in  a  Flower  Garden  wotdd  have  the  doctor  smile, 
though  she  would  have  recovered,  perhaps,  something  of  his 
good  opinion  by  her  admiration  of  Dr.  Young  and  his  Night 
Thoughts,  But  Young  deluded  her  with  his  groans  against 
the  world,  and  his  lamentations  for  his  daughter.  She  did  not 
know  that  he  was  a  prefeiment-hunter,  who  was  prosperous 
enough  to  indulge  in  the  ^^  luxury  of  woe,"  and  to  groan  be- 
cause his  toast  was  not  thrice  buttered. 

Banelagh  and  Yauxhall,  as  painted  in  Miss  Bumey*8  novels, 
were  among  the  fashionable  amusements  of  those  days.  My 
mother  was  neither  rich  nor  gay  enough  to  see  much  of  them ; 
but  she  was  no  ascetic,  and  she  went  where  others  did,  as  occa- 
sion served.  My  father,  whose  manners  were  at  once  high- 
bred and  lively,  had  some  great  acquaintances ;  but  I  recollect 
none  of  them  personally,  except  an  old  lady  of  quality,  who 
(if  memory  does  not  strangely  deceive  me,  and  give  me  a  per- 
BODal  share  in  what  I  only  heard  talked  of ;  for  old  auto- 
biographers  of  childhood  must  own  themselves  liable  to  such 
confusions)  astounded  me  one  day,  by  letting  her  false  teeth 
slip  out,  and  clapping  them  in  again. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  phenomena,  and  could 
almost  as  soon  have  expected  her  to  take  off  her  head  and  re- 
adjust it.  She  lived  in  Bed  Lion  Square,  a  quarter  in  different 
estimation  from  what  it  is  now.  It  was  at  her  house,  I  be- 
lieve, that  my  father  one  evening  met  Wilkes.  He  did  not 
know  him  by  sight,  and  happening  to  faU  into  conversation 
vith  him,  while  the  latter  sat  looking  down,  he  said  something 
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in  Wilkes's  disparagement ;  on  which  the  jovial  demagogue 
looked  Tip  in  his  &ce,  and  burst  out  a  laughing. 

I  do  not  exactly  know  how  people  dressed  at  that  time  ; 
but  I  believe  that  sacks,  and  negliges,  and  toupees  were  go- 
ing out,  and  the  pigtail  and  the  simpler  modem  style  of  dress 
coming  in.  I  recollect  hearing  my  mother  describe  the  misery 
of  having  her  hair  dressed  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  of 
lyiDg  in  it  all  night  ready  for  some  visit  or  spectacle  next 
day.  I  think  I  also  recollect  seeing  Wilkes  himself  in  an  old- 
fashioned  flap-waistcoated  suit  of  scarlet  and  gold ;  and  I  am. 
sure  I  have  seen  Murphy,  the  dramatist,  a  good  deal  later,  in 
a  suit  of  a  like  fashion,  though  soberer,  and  a  large  cocked- 
hat.  The  cocked-hat  in  general  survived  till  nearly  the  pre- 
sent century.  It  was  superseded  by  the  roimd  one  during  the 
French  Revolution.  I  remember  our  steward  at  school,  a 
very  solemn  personage,  making  his  appearance  in  one,  to  our 
astonishment,  and  not  a  little  to  the  diminution  of  his  dignity. 
Some  years  later,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  blue  coat,  buckskin 
breeches  and  boots,  and  a  round  hat,  with  powder  and  pigtail. 
He  was  thin  and  gaunt,  with  his  hat  off  his  forehead,  and  his 
nose  in  the  air, — ^that  nose  on  which  Hazlitt  said  he  ''  sus- 
pended the  House  of  Commons."  Much  about  the  same  time 
I  saw  his  friend,  the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  a  respectable  look- 
ing old  gentleman,  in  a  brown  wig.  Later  still,  I  saw  Mr.  Fox, 
fat  and  jovial,  though  he  was  then  declining.  He,  who  had 
been  a  "  beau"  in  his  youth,  then  looked  something  quaker- 
like as  to  dress,  with  plain  coloured  clothes,  a  broad  round 
hat,  white  waistcoat,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  white  stock- 
ings. He  was  standing  in  Parliament-street,  just  where  the 
street  commences  as  you  leave  Whitehall ;  and  was  making 
two  youDg  gentlemen  laugh  heartily  at  something  which  he 
seemed  to  be  relating. 

My  &ther  once  took  me — ^but  I  cannot  say  at  what  period 
of  my  juvenility — ^into  both  houses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
Commons,  I  saw  Mr.  Pitt  sawing  the  air,  and  occasionally 
turning  to  appeal  to  those  about  him,  while  he  spoke  in  a 
loud,  important,  and  hollow  voice.  When  the  persons  he 
appealed  to,  said  *'  Hear  I  hear  I"  I  thought  they  said  *^  Dear  I 
dear !"  in  objection ;  and  I  wondered  that  he  did  not  seem 
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in  the  least  degree  disconcerted.  The  house  of  Lords,  I  must 
say  (without  meaning  disrespect  to  an  assembly  which  must 
always  have  contained  some  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in 
the  country),  surprised  me  with  the  personally  insignificant 
look  of  its  members.  I  had,  to  be  sure,  conceived  exagger- 
ated notions  of  the  magnates  of  all  countries ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  expected  to  behold  a  set  of  conscript  Others;  but 
in  no  respect,  real  or  ideal,  did  they  appear  to  me  in  their  cor- 
porate aspect,  like  anything  which  is  understood  bj  the  word 
''noble."  The  Commons  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  though  they  surprised  me  with  lounging  on  the  benches 
and  retaining  their  hats.  I  was  not  then  informed  enough  to 
know  the  difference  between  apparent  and  substantial  import- 
ance ;  much  less  aware  of  the  positive  exaltation,  which  that 
very  simplicity,  and  that  absence  of  pretension,  gave  to  the 
most  potent  assembly  in  Europe. 


CHAPTER    III. 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Books  for  children  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centufy  had  been  in  a  bad  way,  with  sordid  and  merely 
plodding  morals— ethics  that  were  necessary  perhaps  for  a 
certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  commerce  and  for  its  greatest 
ultimate  purposes  (undreamt  of  by  itself),  but  wliich  thwarted 
healthy  and  large  views  of  society  for  the  time  being.  They 
were  the  consequences  of  an  altogether  unintellectual  state  of 
trade,  aided  and  abetted  by  such  helps  to  morality  as 
Hogarth's  pictures  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Apprentice,  which 
identified  virtue  with  prosperity. 

Hogarth,  in  most  of  his  pictures,  was  as  healthy  a  moralist 
as  he  supposed  himself,  but  not  for  the  reasons  which  he 
supposed.  The  gods  he  worshipped  were  Truth  and  Pru- 
dence ;  but  he  saw  more  of  the  carnal  than  spiritual  beauties 
of  either.  He  was  somewhat  of  a  vulgarian  in  intention  as 
weU  as  mode.  But  wherever  there  is  genius,  there  is  a 
genial  something  greater  than  the  accident  of  breeding,  than 
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the  prerailing  disposition,  or  even  than  the  consciotu  design  ; 
and  this  portion  of  divinity  within  the  painter,  saw  fair-play 
between  his  conyentional  and  immortal  part.  It  put  the 
beauty  of  colour  into  his  mirth,  the  coonteraetion  of  mirth 
into  his  melancholy,  and  a  lesson  beyond  his  intention  into  | 
all:  that  is  to  say,  it  suggested  red^nptions  and  first  causes 
for  the  objects  of  his  satire  ;  and  thns  vindicated  the  justice  ; 
of  nature,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  thinking  of  little  but 
the  pragmaticabiess  of  art.  | 

The  children's  books  in  those  days  were  Hogarth's  picttires 
taken  in  their  most  literal  acceptation.     Every  good  bojr  was  | 
to  ride  in  his  coach,  and  be  a  lord  mayor;  and  ev^  bad  boy 
was  to  be  hung,  or  eaten  by  lions.     The  gingerbreadj  was  I 
gih,  and  the  books  were  gilt  like  the  gingerbread, — a  '^  take 
in"  the  more  gross,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  be  plainer  or  | 
less  dazzling  than  the  books  of  the  same  boys  when  they  grew 
a  little  older.     There  was  a  lingering  old  ballad  or  so  in  favour   | 
of  the  gallanter  apprentices  who  tore  out  lions'  hearts  and  asto- 
nished gazing  sultans ;    and  in  antiquarian  corners,  Percy's 
-<'  Reliques"  were  preparing  a  nobler  age,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.     But  the  first  counteraction  came,  as  it  ought,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  book  for  children.     The  pool  of  mercenaiy 
and  time-serving  ethics  was  first  blown  over  by  the  fresh 
country  breeze  of  Mr.  Day's  Sandford  and  Merion~~i,  pro- 
duction that  I  well  remember,  and  shall  ever  be  grateful  to. 
It  came  in  aid  of  my  mother's  perplexities  between  delicacy 
and  hardihood,  between  courage  and  conscientiousness.     It 
assisted  the  cheerftdness  I  inherited  firom  my  father ;  showed 
me  that  circumstances  were  not  to  crush  a  healthy  gaiety,  or 
the  most  masculine  self-re^ct;  and  helped  to  supply  me 
with  the  resolution  of  standing  by  a  principle,  not  merely  as 
a  point  of  lowly  or  loHy  sacrifice,  but  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense  and  duty,  and  a  simple  co-operation  with  the  elements 
of  natural  welfiure. 

I  went,  nevertheless,  to  school  at  Christ  Hospital,  an  ultra- 
sympathizing  and  timid  boy.*     The  sight  of  boys  fighting, 
fh>m  which  I  had  been  so  anxiously  withheld,  frightened  me 
as  something  devilish;    and  the  least  threat  of   corporal 
♦  In  1792. 
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ehafltiaeineiit  to  a  schoolfellow  (for  the  lesson  I  had  learned 
would  have  enabled  me  to  bear  it  myself)  affected  me  to 
tears.  I  remember  to  this  day,  merely  on  that  accomit,  the 
name  of  a  boy  who  was  to  receire  pnmshment  for  some 
offence  about  a  task.  It  was  Lemoine^  (I  hereby  present 
him  with  my  respects,  if  he  iff  an  existing  old  gentleman,  and 
hope  he  has  not  lost  a  pleasing  comitenanoe.)  He  had  a  cold 
and  hoarsenesa ;  and  his  voice,  while  pleading  in  mitigation, 
sounded  to  me  so  pathetic,  that  I  wondered  how  the  master 
could  have  the  heart  to  strike  him. 

Eeaders  who  hare  been  at  a  public  school  may  guess  the 
consequence.  I  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  grve  offence,  but 
neither  was  I  quiok  to  take  it;  and  this,  to  the  rude,  energy- 
cultirating  spirit  of  boys  in  general  (not  the  worst  thing  in  ^e 
world,  tiU  the  pain  in  preparation  for  them  can  be  diminished), 
was  in  itself  an  o£[bice.  I  therefore  ''  went  to  the  wall,'*  till 
address,  and  the  rousing  of  my  own  spirit,  tended  to  right  me; 
but  I  went  through  a  great  deal  of  fear  in  the  process.  I 
"became  couTinoed,  that  if  I  did  not  put  moral  courage  in  the 
place  of  personal,  or,  in  other  words,  undergo  any  stubborn 
nmoont  of  pain  and  wretchedness,  rather  than  submit  to  what 
I  thought  wrong,  there  waa  an  end  for  ever,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  of  all  ^ose  fine  things  that  had  been  taught  me, 
in  vindication  of  right  and  justice. 

Whether  it  waa,  however,  that  by  the  help  of  animal 
spirits  I  possessed  some  portion  of  the  courage  for  which  the 
rest  of  the  family  was  remarkable— or  whether  I  was  a 
Teritable  coward,  bom  or  bred,  destined  to  show,  in  my 
person,  how  far  a  spirit  of  love  and  freedom  could  supersede 
the  necessity  of  gall,  and  procure  me  the  respect  of  those 
about  me— certain  it  is,  that  although,  except  in  one  instance, 
I  did  my  best  to  avoid,  and  succeeded  honourably  in  avoid* 
ing,  those  personal  encounters  with  my  school-fellows,  which, 
in  confronting  me  on  my  own  accoxmt  with  the  face  of  a 
fellow-creature,  threw  me  upon  a  sense  of  something  devilish, 
and  overwhelmed  me  with  a  sort  of  terror  for  both  parties, 
jet  I  gained  at  an  early  period  of  boyhood  the  reputation  of 
a  romantic  enthusiast,  whose  daring  in  behalf  of  a  friend  otySL 
good  cause  nothing  could  put  down.     I  was  obliged  to  call  in 
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the  aid  of  a  feelbg  apart  from  my  own  sense  of  personal 
antagonism,  and  so  merge  the  diabolical,  as  it  were,  into  the 
himian.  In  other  words,  I  had  not  self-respect  or  gall  enough 
to  be  angry  on  my  own  account,  unless  there  was  something 
at  stake  which,  by  concerning  others,  gave  me  a  sense  of 
support,  and  so  pieced  out  my  want  with  their  abimdance. 
The  moment,  however,  that  I  felt  thus  supported,  not  only 
did  all  misgiving  vanish  from  my  mind,  but  contempt  of  pain 
took  possession  of  my  body ;  and  my  poor  mother  might 
have  gloried  through  her  tears  in  the  loving  courage  of  her 
son. 

I  state  the  case  thus  proudly,  both  in  justice  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  trained  me,  and  because  I  conceive  it  may  do- 
good.  I  never  fought  with  a  boy  but  once,  and  then  it  was 
on  my  own  account ;  but  though  I  beat  him  I  was  frightened, 
and  eagerly  sought  his  good  will.  I  dared  everything,  how- 
ever, from  the  biggest  and  strongest  boys  on  other  accounts, 
and  was  sometimes  afforded  an  opportunity  of  showing  my 
spirit  of  martyrdom.  The  truth  is,  I  could  suffer  better  than 
act ;  for  the  utmost  activity  of  martyrdom  is  supported  by  a 
certain  sense  of  passiveness.  We  are  not  bold  from  our- 
selves, but  from  something  which  compels  us  to  be  so,  and 
which  supports  us  by  a  sense  of  the  necessity. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  the  school,  when  this  spirit  within 
me  broke  out  in  a  manner  that  procured  me  great  esteem. 
There  was  a  monitor  or  "  big  boy  "  in  office,  who  had  a  trick 
of  entertaining  himself  by  pelting  lesser  boys*  heads  with  a 
hard  ball.  He  used  to  throw  it  at  this  boy  and  that ;  make 
the  thrawee  bring  it  back  to  him ;  and  then  send  a  rap  with  it 
on  his  cerebellum,  as  he  was  going  off. 

I  had  borne  this  spectacle  one  day  for  some  time,  when  the 
£uni]y  precepts  rising  within  me,  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  must 
go  up  to  the  monitor  and  speak  to  him  about  this."  I  issued 
forth  accordingly,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  aU  present,  who 
had  never  witnessed  such  an  act  of  insubordination,  I  said, 
"You  have  no  right  to  do  this."  The  monitor,  more 
astounded  than  any  one,  exclaimed  "What?"  I  repeated 
my  remonstrance.  He  treated  me  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, as  if  disdaining  even  to  strike  me ;  and  finished  by 
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oidering  me  to  "  stand  out."  ''  Standing  out "  meant  going 
to  a  particular  spot  in  the  hall  where  we  dined.  I  did  so; 
bat  just  as  the  steward  (the  master  in  that  place)  was  enter* 
ing  it,  the  monitor  called  to  me  to  come  awaj;  and  I  neither 
heard  any  more  of  standing  out,  nor  saw  any  more  of  the  ball. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  he  even  '^  spited  "  me  afterwards,  which 
must  have  been  thought  very  remarkable.  I  seemed  Burly  to 
have  taken  away  the  breath  of  his  calculations.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  he  was  a  good  lad  who  had  got  a  bad  habit. 
Boys  oflen  become  tyrants  from  a  notion  of  its  being  grand 
and  manly. 

Another  monitor,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  took  it  into  hi& 
head  to  force  me  to  be  his  £ig.  Fag  was  not  the  term  at  our 
school,  though  it  was  in  our  vocabulary.  Fag,  with  us, 
meant  eatables.  The  learned  derived  l^e  word  from  the 
Greek  phago^  to  eat.  I  had  so  little  objection  to  serve  out  of 
love,  that  there  is  no  office  I  could  not  have  performed  for 
good  will ;  but  it  had  been  given  out  that  I  had  determined 
not  to  be  a  menial  on  any  other  terms,  and  the  monitor  in 
question  undertook  to  bring  me  to  reason.  He  was  a  nuld, 
good-looking  boy  about  fourteen,  remarkable  for  the  neat- 
ness, and  even  elegance,  of  his  appearance. 

Beceiving  the  refusal,  for  which  he  had  been  prepared,  he 
showed  me  a  knot  in  a  long  handkerchief,  and  told  me  I 
should  receive  a  lesson  from  that  handkerchief  every  day, 
"with  the  addition  of  a  fresh  knot  every  time,  unless  I  chose 
to  alter  my  mind.  I  did  not  choose.  I  received  the  daily  or 
rather  nightly  lesson,  for  it  was  then  most  convenient  to  strip 
me,  and  I  came  out  of  the  ordeal  in  triumph.  I  never  was 
^  to  anybody;  never  made  anybody's  bed,  or  cleaned  his 
^oea,  or  was  the  boy  to  get  his  tea,  much  less  expected  to 
stand  as  a  screen  for  him  before  the  fire ;  which  I  have  seen 
done,  though,  upon  the  whole,  the  boys  were  very  mild 
governors. 

Lamb  has  noticed  the  character  of  the  school  for  good 
""banners,  which  he  truly  describes  as  being  equally  removed 
from  the  pride  of  aristocratic  foundations  and  the  servility  of 
the  charity  schools.  I  believe  it  retains  this  character  still ; 
though  the  changes  which  its  system  underwent  not  long  ago. 
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fiubg  all  the  schools  into  one  another,  and  introdaeing  a 
more  generous  diet,  is  thought  by  some  not  to  have  been 
followed  by  an  advance  in  other  respects.  I  have  heard  the 
school  cluuged,  more  lately,  with  having  been  sujQTered,  in  the 
intervals  between  the  school  hours,  to  fiiU  out  of  the  liberal 
and  gentlemanly  supervision  of  its  best  teachers,  into  ^e 
hands  of  an  officious  and  ignorant  sectarianiBm.  But  this 
may  only  have  been  a  passing  abuse. 

I  love  and  honour  the  school  on  private  accounts;  and  I 
feel  a  public  interest  in  its  wel&re,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of 
those  judicious  links  with  all  classes,  the  importance  of  which^ 
especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  cannot  be  too  highly- 
estimated;  otherwise,  I  should  have  said  nothing  to  its  pos- 
sible, and  I  hope  transient  disadvantage.  Queen  Victoria 
recognized  its  importance,  by  visits  and  other  personal  ccm« 
descenfflOtts,  long  before  the  late  changes  in  Europe  oould 
have  diminished  the  grace  of  their  bestowal;  and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  every  one  of  those  attentions  will  have 
sown  for  her  generous  nature  a  crop  of  loyalty  worth  having. 
But  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  unacquainted  with  the 
city,  or  with  a  certain  track  of  reading,  I  must  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  a  school  wHch  in  truth  is  a  curiosily* 
Hiousands  of  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  have  gone  from 
west^^nd  to  eas^-end,  and  till  the  new  hall  was  laid  open 
to  view  by  the  alterations  in  Newgate  Street,  never  suspected 
that  in  the  heart  of  it  lies  an  old  cloistered  foundation,  where 
a  boy  may  grow  up  as  I  did,  among  six  hundred  others,  and 
know  as  little  of  the  very  neighbourhood  as  the  world  doea 
of  him. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  foundation  in  the  country  so  truly 
English,  taking  that  word  to  mean  what  Englishmen  wish  it 
to  mean — something  solid,  unpretending,  of  good  character^ 
and  free  to  all.  More  boys  are  to  be  found  in  it,  who  issue 
from  a  greater  variety  of  ranks,  than  in  any  school  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  as  it  is  the  most  various,  so  it  is  the  largest^ 
of  all  the  free  schools.  Nobility  do  not  go  there,  except  a& 
boarders.  Now  and  then  a  boy  of  a  noble  family  may  be 
met  with,  and  he  is  reckoned  an  interloper,  and  against  the 
charter;   but  the  sons  of  poor  gently  and  London  citizens 
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abound ;  and  with  them  an  equal  share  is  given  to  the  sons 
of  tradesmen  of  the  veiy  humblest  description,  not  omitting 
servants.     I  would  not  take  my  oath — ^but  I  have  a  strong 
recollection,  that  in  my  time  there  were  two  boys,  one  of 
whc»n  went  up  into  the  drawing-room  to  his  father,   the 
master  of  the  house;  and  the  other,  down  into  the  kitchen 
to  hU  father,  the  coachman.     One  thing,  however,  I  know  to 
be  certain,  and^  it  is  the  noblest  of  all,  namely,  that  the  boys 
themselves  (at  least  it  was  90  in  my  time)  had  no  sort  of 
feeling  of  the  difference  of  one  another's  ranks  out  of  doOrs. 
The  deverest  boy  was  the  noblest,  let  his  Either  be  who  he 
might     Christ  Hospital  is  a  nursery  of  tradesmen,  of  mer- 
diants,  of  naval  officers,  of  scholais;  it  has  produced  some 
of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  their  time;    and  the  feeling 
among  the  boys  themselves  is,  that  it  is  a  medium  between 
the  patrician  pretension  of  such  schools  as  Eton  and  West- 
minster, and  the  plebeian  submission  of  the  charity  schools. 
In  point  of  university  honours  it  claims  to  be  equal  with  the 
best;  and  though  other  schools  can  show  a  greater  abundance 
of  eminent  names,  I  know  not  where  many  will  be  found  who 
are  a  greater  host  in  themselves.     One  original  author  is 
worth  a  hundred  transmitters  of  el^ance:  and  such  a  one  is 
to  be  found  in  Richardson,  who  here  received  what  education 
he  possessed.     Here  Camden  also  received  the*  rudimeuts  of 
his.    Bishop  Stillingfleet,  according  to  the  Memoirs  ofPepySy 
was  brought  up  in  the  school.     We  have  had  many  eminent 
scholars,  two  <^  them  Greek  professors,  to  wit,  Barnes  and 
Scholefield,  the  latter  of  whom  attained  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  university  honours.    The  rest  are  Markland;  Mid- 
dleton,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta;  and  Mitchell,  the  translator 
<^  AristophaMB,     Christ  Hospital,  I  believe,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  sent  out 
more  living  writers,  in  its  proportion,  than  any  other  school. 
There  was  Dr.  Kichards,  author  of  the  Aboriginal  Britons ; 
l^yer,  whose  life  was  <me  imbroken  dream  of  learning  and 
goodness,  and  who  used  to  make  us  wonder  with  passing 
through  the  school-room  (where  no  other  person  in  ''town 
clothes"  ever  appeared)  to  consult  books  in  the  library; 
Le  Grice,  the  translator  of  Lortgus ;  Home,  author  of  some 
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well-known  productions  in  controversial  divinity ;  Surr,  the 
novelist  (not  in  the  Grammar  School) ;  James  White,  the 
friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  not  unworthy  of  him,  author 
of  Fahtaff*8  Letters  (this  was  he  who  used  to  give  an  anni- 
versary dinner  to  the  chimney-sweepers,  merrier  than,  though 
not  so  magnificent  as  Mrs.  Montague's);  Pitman,  a  celebrated 
preacher,  editor  of  some  school-books  and  religious  classics 
(also  a  veritable  man  of  wit);  Sriitchell,  before  mentioned; 
myself,  who  stood  next  him ;  Barnes,  who  came  next,  the 
Editor  of  the  Times,  than  whom  no  man  (if  he  had  cared  for 
it)  could  have  been  more  certain  of  attaining  celebrity  for 
wit  and  literature;  Townsend,  a  prebendary  of  Durham, 
author  of  Armageddon,  and  several  theological  works  (it  was 
he  who  went  to  see  the  Pope,  in  tlie  hope  of  persuading  him 
to  concede  points  towards  the  amalgamation  of  the  Papal  and 
Protestant  Churches);  Gilly,  another  of  the  Durham  preben- 
daries, an  amiable  man,  who  wrote  the  Narrative  of  the  Wal- 
denses ;  Scargill,  a  Unitarian  minister,  author  of  some  tracts 
on  Peace  and  War,  &c.;  and  lastly,  whom  I  have  kept  by 
way  of  climax,  Coleridge  and  Charles  Lamb,  two  of  the  most 
original  geniuses,  not  only  of  the  day,  but  of  the  coimtry. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  Christ  Hospital  was  a 
monastery  of  Franciscan  friars.  Being  dissolved  among  the 
others,  Edward  the  Sixth,  moved  by  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Ridley's,  assigned  the  revenues  of  it  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  orphan  children,  born 
of  citizens  of  London.  I  believe  there  has  been  no  law  passed 
to  alter  the  letter  of  this  intention;  which  is  a  pity,  since  the 
alteration  has  taken  place.  An  extension  of  it  was  probably 
very  good,  and  even  demanded  by  circumstances.  I  have 
reason,  for  one,  to  be  grateful  for  it.  But  tampering  with 
matter8-of-&ct  among  children  is  dangerous.  They  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  between  allowed  poetical  fiction  and 
that  which  they  are  told,  under  severe  penalties,  never  to 
be  guilty  of;  and  this  early  sample  of  contradiction  between 
the  thing  asserted  and  the  obvious  fact,  can  do  no  good  even 
in  an  establishment  so  plain--dealing  in  other  respects  as  Christ 
Hospital.  The  place  is  not  only  designated  as  an  Orphan- 
house  in  its  Latin  title,  but  the  boys,  in  the  prayers  which 
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they  repeat  every  day,  implore  the  pity  of  heaven  upon  "  us 
poor  orphans/'  I  remember  the  perplexity  this  caused  me  at 
a  very  early  period.  It  is  true,  the  word  orphan  may  be 
used  in  a  sense  implying  destitution  of  any  sort;  but  this 
was  not  its  Christ  Hospital  intention ;  nor  do  the  younger  boys 
give  it  the  benefit  of  that  scholarly  interpretation.  There  was 
another  thing  (now,  I  believe,  done  away)  which  existed  in  my 
time,  and  perplexed  me  still  more.  It  seemed  a  glaring  instance 
of  the  practice  likely  to  result  fi*om  the  other  assumption, 
and  made  me  prepare  for  a  hundred  &]sehoods  and  deceptions, 
which,  mixed  up  with  contradiction,  as  most  things  in  society 
are,  I  sometimes  did  find,  and  oftener  dreaded.  I  allude  to  a 
foolish  custom  they  had  in  the  ward  which  I  first  entered, 
and  which  was  the  only  one  that  the  company  at  the  public 
suppers  were  in  the  habit  of  going  into,  of  hanging  up,  by 
the  side  of  each  bed,  a  clean  white  napkin,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  used  by  the  occupiers.  Now  these  nap- 
kins were  only  for  show,  the  real  towels  being  of  the  largest 
and  coarsest  kind.  If  the  masters  had  been  asked  about  them, 
they  would  doubtless  have  told  the  truth  ;  perhaps  the  nurses 
would  have  done  so.  But  the  boys  were  not  aware  of  this. 
There  |they  saw  these  "  white  lies  "  hanging  before  them,  a 
conscious  imposition;  and  I  well  remember  how  alarmed  I 
used  to  feel,  lest  any  of  the  company  shoxdd  direct  their 
inquiries  to  me. 

Christ  Hospital  (for  this  is  its  proper  name,  and  not  Christ's 
Hospital)  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  ground  between 
Newgate  Street,  Giltspur  Street,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and 
Little  Britain.  There  is  a  quadrangle  with  cloisters;  and 
the  square  inside  the  cloisters  is  called  the  Garden,  and  most 
likely  was  the  monastery  garden.  Its  only  delicious  crop,  for 
many  years,  has  been  pavement.  Another  large  area,  pre- 
senting the  Grammar  and  Navigation  Schools,  is  also  mis- 
Homered  the  Ditch;  the  town-ditch  having  formerly  run  that 
way.  In  Newgate  Street  is  seen  the  Hall,  or  eating-room, 
one  of  the  noblest  in  England,  adorned  with  enormously  long 
paintings  by  Verrio  and  others,  and  with  an  organ.  A  por- 
tion of  the  old  quadrangle  once  contained  the  library  of  the 
monks,  and  was  built  or  repaired  by  the  famous  Whittington, 
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whose  arms  were  to  be  seen  outside;  but  alterations  of  bte 
yean  bare  done  it  away. 

In  the  cloisteTs  a  number  of  persons  lie  buried,  besides 
the  officers  of  the  house.  Among  them  is  Isabella,  wife  of 
£dward  the  Second,  the  '^  She-wolf  of  France."  I  was  not 
aware  of  this  circumstance  then;  but  many  a  time,  with  a 
recollection  of  some  lines  in  *^  Blair's  Grave  "  upon  me,  have  I 
run  as  hard  as  I  could  at  night-time  from  my  ward  to  an* 
other,  in  order  to  borrow  the  next  volume  <^  some  ghoetly 
romance.  In  one  of  the  cloisters  was  an  impresaion  resem- 
bling a  gigantic  foot,  which  was  attributed  by  some  to  the 
angry  stamping  of  the  ghost  of  a  beadle's  wife  1  A  beadle 
was  a  higher  sound  to  us  than  to  most,  as  it  inTolved  ideas 
of  detected  ajyples  in  churchtime,  **  skulking "  (as  it  was 
called)  out  of  bounds,  and  a  power  of  reporting  us  to  the 
masters.    But  fear  does  not  stand  upon  rank  and  ceremony. 

The  wards,  or  ale^ing^rooms,  are  twelve,  and  cantaiued, 
in  my  time,  rows  of  beds  on  each  side,  partitioned  off,  but 
connected  with  one  another,  and  each  having  two  boys  to 
sleep  in  it.  Down;  the  middle  ran  the  binns  for  holding 
bread  and  other  things,  and  serving  for  a  table  whoi  the  meal 
was  not  taken  in  the  hall ;  and  over  the  binns  hung  a  great 
homely  chandelier. 

To  each  of  these  wards  a  nurse  was  assigned,  who  waa  the 
widow  of  some  decent  liveryman  of  London,  and  who  had  the 
charge  of  looking  after  us  at  night-time,  seeing  to  our  wash- 
ing, &c.,  and  carving  for  us  at  dinner:  all  of  which  gave  her 
a  good  deal  of  power,  more  than  her  name  warranted.  The 
nurses,  however,  were  almost  invariably  very  decent  peoj^e, 
and  performed  their  duty;  which  was  not  always  the  oase 
with  the  young  ladies,  their  daughters.  There  were  five 
schools;  a  grammar-school,  a  mathematical  or  navigation* 
«:hool  (added  by  Charles  the  Second,  through  the  zeal  of 
Mr.  Pepys),  a  writing,  a  drawing,  and  a  reading  schooL 
Those  who  could  not  read  when  they  came  on  the  foundationy 
went  into  the  last  There  were  few  in  the  last-but^one,  and 
I  scarcely  know  what  they  did,  or  for  what  object.  The 
writing-school  was  for  those  who  were  intended  for  trade 
and  commerce;  the  mathematical,  for  boys  who  went  as  mid- 
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•hipmea  into  the  naval  and  £ait  India  service  ;  and  the 
graznmar-gchool  for  such  as  were  designed  for  the  Church, 
and  to  go  to  the  Univeraitj.  The  writing-schoQl  was  by  &r 
the  largest;  and,  what  is  very  corioas  (it  has  been  altered 
aince),  all  the  schools  were  kept  quite  distinct;  so  tiiat  a  boy 
might  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the  grammar  school,  and 
not  know  his  multiplication-table ;  which  was  the  case  with 
myself.  Nor  do  I  know  it  to  this  day !  Shades  of  Horace, 
Walpole,  and  Lord  Lyttelton !  come  to  my  assistance,  and 
enable  me  to  bear  the  confession :  but  so  it  is.  The  firait 
was  not  my  fimlt  at  the  time ;  but  I  ought  to  have  repaired 
it  when  I  went  out  in  the  world;  and  great  is  the  mischief 
which  it  has  done  me. 

Most  of  these  schools  had  several  masters;  besides  whom 
there  was  a  steward,  who  took  care  of  our  subaistence,  and 
who  had  a  general  superintendence  over  all  hours  and  cir- 
cumstances not  connected  with  teaching.  The  masters  had 
almost  all  been  in  the  school,  and  might  expect  pensianB  or 
livings  in  their  old  age.  Among  those  in  my  time,  the 
mathematical  master  was  Mr.  Wales,  a  man  wdl  known  for 
his  science,  who  had  been  round  the  world  with  Gaptsin 
Ckx>k;  for  which  we  highly  venerated  him.  He  was  a  good 
man,  of  plain,  simple  manners,  with  a  heavy  large  person  and 
a  benign  countenance.  When  he  was  at  Otaheite,  the  natives 
played  him  a  trick  while  bathing,  and  stole  his  small-clothes; 
which  we  used  to  think  a  liberfy  scarcely  credible.  The 
name  of  the  steward,  a  thin  stiff  man  of  invincible  formality 
of  demeanour,  admirably  fitted  to  render  encroachment  im- 
possible, was  Hathaway.  We  of  the  grammar-school  used 
to  call  him  '^  the  Teoman,"  on  atscount  of  Shakspeare  having 
married  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  that  name,  designated  as  ^'  a 
substantial  yeoman." 

Our  dress  was  of  the  coarsest  and  quaintest  kind,  but  was 
respected  out  of  doors,  and  is  so.  It  connsted  of  a  blue 
drugget  gown,  or  body,  with  ample  skirts  to  it;  a  yellow  vest 
underneath  in  winter-time;  small-clothes  of  Itusaia  duck; 
worsted  yellow  stockings;  a  leathern  girdle;  and  a  little 
black  worsted  cap,  usually  carried  in  tiie  hand.  I  believe  it 
was  the  ordinary  dress  of  children  in  humble  life  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Tudors.  We  used  to  flatter  ourselves  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  monks ;  and  there  went  a  monstrous  tradition, 
that  at  one  period  it  consisted  of  blue  yelvet  with  silver 
buttons.  It  was  said,  also,  that  during  the  blissful  era  of  Uie 
blue  yelvet,  we  had  roast  mutton  for  supper,  but  that  the 
small-clothes  not  being  then  in  existence,  and  the  mutton 
suppers  too  luxurious,  the  eatables  were  given  up  for  the 
ineflables. 

A  malediction,  at  heart,  always  followed  the  memory  of 
him  who  had  taken  upon  himself  to  decide  so  preposterously- 
To  say  the  truth,  we  were  not  too  well  fed  at  that  time,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality;  and  we  could  not  enter  with  our 
hungry  imaginations  into  these  remote  philosophies.  Our 
break&st  was  bread  and  water,  for  the  beer  was  too  bad  to 
drink.  The  bread  consisted  of  the  half  of  a  three-halfpenny 
loaf,  according  to  the  prices  then  current.  This  was  not  much 
for  growing  boys,  who  had  had  nothing  to  eat  [from  six  or 
seven  o'clock  the  preceding  evening.  For  dinner  we- had  the 
same  quantity  of  bread,  with  meat  only  every  other  day,  and 
that  consisting  of  a  small  slice,  such  as  would  be  given  to  an 
infant  three  or  four  years  old.  Yet  even  that,  with  all  our 
hunger,  we  very  often  left  half--eaten — the  meat  was  so  tough. 
On  the  other  days  we  had  a  milk-porridge,  ludicrously  thin; 
or  rice-milk,  which  was  better.  There  were  no  vegetables  or 
puddings.  Once  a  month  we  had  roast  beef;  and  twice  a 
year  (I  blush  to  think  of  the  eagerness  with  which  it  was 
looked  for!)  a  dinner  of  pork.  One  was  roast,  and  the  other 
boiled ;  and  on  the  latter  occasion  we  had  our  only  pudding, 
which  was  of  peas.  I  blush  to  remember  this,  not  on 
account  of  our  poverty,  but  on  account  of  the  sordidness  of 
the  custom.  There  had  much  better  have  been  none.  For 
supper  we  had  a  like  piece  of  bread,  with  butter  or  cheese; 
and  then  to  bed,  "  with  what  appetite  we  might." 

Our  routine  of  life  was  this.  We  rose  to  the  call  of  a  bell, 
at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter;  and  after  combing 
ourselves,  and  washing  our  hands  and  facesi,  went,  at  the  call 
of  another  bell,  to  break&st.  All  this  took  up  about  an  hour. 
From  breakfast  we  proceeded  to  school,  where  we  remained 
till  eleven,  winter  and  summer,  and  then  had  an  hour's  play. 
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Dinner  took  place  at  twelve.  Afterwards  was  a  little  play 
till  one,  when  we  again  went  to  fidbool,  and  remained  till  five 
in  siunmer  and  four  in  winter.  At  six  was  the  supper.  We 
used  to  plaj  after  it  in  summer  till  eight.  In  winter,  we 
proceeded  from  supper  to  bed.  On  Sundays,  the  school-time 
of  the  other  days  was  occupied  in  church,  both  morning 
and  evening  ;  and  as  the  Bible  was  read  to  us  every  day 
before  every  meal,  and  on  going  to  bed,  besides  prayers 
and  graces,  we  rivalled  the  monks  in  the  religious  part  of  our 
duties. 

The  effect  was  certainly  not  what  was  intended.  The 
Bible,  perhaps,  was  read  thus  frequently,  in  the  first  instance, 
out  of  contradiction  to  the  papal  spirit  that  had  so  long  kept 
it  locked  up;  but,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  repetition 
was  not  so  desirable  among  a  parcel  of  hungry  boys,  anxious 
to  get  their  modicum  to  eat.  On  Simday,  what  with  the  long 
service  in  the  morning,  the  service  again  after  dinner,  and  the 
inaudible  and  indifferent  tones  of  some  of  the  preachers,  it 
was  unequivocally  tiresome.  I,  for  one,  who  had  been  piously 
brought  up,  and  continued  to  have  religion  inculcated  on  me 
by  father  and  mother,  began  secretly  to  become  as  indifferent 
as  I  thought  the  preachers;  and,  though  the  morals  of  the 
school  were  in  the  main  excellent  and  exemplary,  we  all  felt, 
without  knowing  it,  that  it  was  the  orderliness  and  example  of 
the  general  system  that  kept  us  so,  and  not  the  religious  part 
of  it,  which  seldom  entered  our  heads  at  all,  and  only  tired  us 
when  it  did. 

I  am  not  begging  any  question  here,  or  speaking  for  or 
against.  I  am  only  stating  a  fact.  Others  may  argue  that, 
however  superfluous  the  readings  and  prayers  might  have 
been,  a  good  general  spirit  of  religion  must  have  been  incul- 
cated, because  a  great  deal  of  virtue  and  religious  charity  is 
known  to  have  issued  out  of  that  school,  and  no  fanaticism. 
I  shall  not  dispute  the  point.  The  case  is  true ;  but  not  the 
less  true  is  what  I  speak  of.  Latterly  there  came,  as  our 
pariah  clergyman,  Mr.  Crowther,  a  nephew  of  our  famous 
Bichardson,  and  worthy  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  his 
kinsmaUi  though  inclining  to  a  mode  of  faith  which  is  sup- 
posed to  produce  more  faith  than  charity.    But,  till  then,  the 
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persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  in  our  church 
pulpit  aad  readingnleak,  might  as  well  have  hummed  a  tune 
to  their  diaphragms.  Thej  inspired  us  with  nothing  but 
mimicry.  The  name  of  the  morning  reader  was  Salt.  He 
was  a  worthy  man,  I  belieTe,  and  might,  for  aught  we  knew, 
have  been  a  cleyer  one ;  but  he  had  it  all  to  himself.  He 
spoke  in  his  throat,  with  a  sound  as  if  he  were  weak  and  cor- 
pulent; and  was  famous  among  us  for  saying  '^  murracles  ** 
instead  of  '^  miracles.**  When  we  imitated  him,  this  was  the 
only  word  we  drew  upon :  Ihe  rest  was  unintelligible  suffoca- 
tion. Our  usual  evening  preacher  was  Mr.  Sandifbrd,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  learning  and  piety.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  us,  except  to  make  us  associate  the  ideas  of  learning  and 
piety  in  the  pulpit  with  inaudible  hiundrum.  Mr.  Sandiferd's 
Yoice  was  hollow  and  low ;  and  he  had  a  habit  of  dipping  up 
and  down  orer  his  book,  like  a  chicken  drinking.  Mr.  Salt 
was  eminent  for  a  single  word.  Mr.  Sandiford  surpassed  him, 
for  he  had  two  audible  phrases.  There  was,  it  is  true,  no 
great  variety  in  them.  One  was  *'  the  dispensation  of  Moses  ;** 
the  other  (with  a  due  interval  of  hum),  "  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation.*' These  he  used  to  repeat  so  often,  that  in  otu:  cari- 
catures of  him  they  sufficed  for  an  entire  portrait.  The  reader 
may  conceive  a  large  church  (it  was  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street),  with  six  himdred  boys,  seated  like  charity-children 
up  in  the  air,  on  each  side  of  the  organ,  Mr.  Sandiford  hum- 
ming in  the  valley,  and  a  few  maid-servants  who  formed  his 
afternoon  congregation.  We  did  not  dare  to  go  to  sleep. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  read.  The  great  boys  used  to  get 
those  that  sat  behind  them  to  play  with  their  hair.  Some 
whispered  to  their  neighbours,  and  the  others  thought  of  their 
lessons  and  tops.  I  can  safely  say,  that  many  of  us  would 
have  been  good  listeners,  and  most  of  us  attentive  ones,  if  the 
clergyman  could  have  been  heard.  As  it  was,  I  talked  as  well 
as  the  rest,  or  thought  of  my  exercise.  Sometimes  we  could 
not  help  joking  and  laughing  over  our  weariness  ;  and  then 
the  fear  was,  lest  the  steward  had  seen  us.  It  was  part  of  the 
business  of  the  steward  to  preside  over  the  boys  in  church- 
time.  He  sat  aloof,  in  a  place  where  he  could  view  the  whole 
of  his  flock.     There  was  a  ludicrous  kind  of  revenge  we  had 
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of  him,  whenever  a  particular  part  of  the  Bible  was  read. 

This  WBM  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward.    The  boys  waited 

uudoufiLj  till  the  passage  comm^iced ;  and  then,  as  if  bj  a 

general  ooni^nracy,  at  the  words  '^  thou  unjust  steward/*  the 

whole  school  turned  their  eyes  upon  this  unfortunate  officer, 

vhosat 

« like  Teneriff  or  Atlas  unremoyed." 

We  persuaded  ourselyesy  that  the  more  unconscious  he  looked, 
the  more  he  was  actings 

By  a  gingnlar  chance,  there  were  two  clergymen,  occasional 
preachers  in  our  pulpit,  who  were  as  loud  and  startling  as  the 
others  were  somniferous.  One  of  them,  with  a  sort  of  flat, 
high  voice,  had  a  remarkable  way  of  making  a  ladder  of  it, 
climbiog  higher  and  higher  to  tiie  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
ought  to  be  described  by  the  gamut,  or  written  up-hill.  Per- 
haps it  was  an  association  of  ideas,  that  haa  made  me  recollect 
one  particular  passage.  It  is  where  Ahab  consults  the  pro- 
phets, asking  them  whether  he  shall  go  up  to  Bamoth  Gilead 
to  battle.  **  Shall  I  go  against  Bamoth  Gilead  to  battle,  or 
shall  I  forbear  ?  and  they  said,  Gro  up  ;  for  the  Lord  shall 
deliTer  it  into  the  hand  of  the  king.''  He  used  to  give  this 
oat  in  soch  a  manner,  that  you  might  have  &ncied  him  climb- 
ing out  of  the  pulpit,  sword  in  hand.  The  other  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  with  a  noble  yoice.  He  would  commence  a  prayer 
in  a  most  stately  and  imposing  manner^  full  both  of  dignity 
and  feeling  ;  and  then,  as  if  tired  of  it,  would  hurry  orer  all 
the  rest.  Indeed,  he  began  every  prayer  in  this  way,  and  was 
as  sore  to  hurry  it ;  for  which  reason,  the  boys  hailed  the 
sight  of  him,  as  th^  knew  they  should  get  sooner  out  of 
church.  When  he  commenced,  in  his  noble  style,  the  band 
seemed  to  tremble  against  his  throat,  as  though  it  had  been 
a  sounding-board. 

Being  able  to  read,  and  knowing  a  little  Latin,  I  was  put 
at  once  into  the  Under  Grammar  SchooL  How  much  time  I 
wasted  there  in  learning  the  accidence  and  syntax,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  long  while.  My  grammar  seemed 
always  to  open  at  the  same  place.  Iliings  are  managed  dif- 
ferently now,  I  believe,  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects.   Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  whole 
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establishment.     The  boys  feed  better,  leam  better,  and  have 
longer  holidays  in  the  country.     In  my  time,  they  never  slept 
out  of  the  school,  but  on  one  occasion,  during  the  whole  of 
their  stay  ;  this  was  for  three  weeks  in  summer-time,  which 
they  were  bound  to  pass  at  a  certain  distance  from  London. 
They  now  have  these  holidays  with  a  reasonable  frequency ; 
and  they  all  go  to  the  different  schools,  instead  of  being  eon- 
fined,  as  they  were  then,  some  to  nothing  but  writing  and 
cjrphering,  and  some  to  the  languages.     It  has  been  doubted 
by  some  of  us  elders,  whether  this  system  will  beget  such 
temperate,  proper  students,  with  pale  faces,  as  the  other  did. 
I  dare  say,  our  successors  are  not  afraid  of  us.     I  had  the 
pleasure,  some  years  since,  of  dining  in  company  with  a  Deputy 
Grecian,  who,  with  a  stout  rosy-fiwed  person,  had  not  fidied 
to  acquire  the  scholarly  turn  for  joking  which  is  common  to 
a  classical  education ;  as  well  as  those  simple,  becoming  man- 
ners, made  up  of  modesty  and  proper  confidence,  which  have 
been  oflen  remarked  as  distinguishing  the  boys  on  this  fi>un- 
dation. 

"  But  what  is  a  Deputy  Grecian?"    Ah,  reader  I  to  ask 
that  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  anything  at  all 
worth  knowing,  would  at  one  time,  according  to  our  notion  of 
things,  have  been  impossible.     When  I  entered  the  school, 
I  was  shown  three  gigantic  boys,  young  men  rather  (for  the 
eldest  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen),  who,  I  was  told, 
were  going  to  the  University.      These  were  the   Grecians. 
They  were  the  three  head  boys  of  the  Grammar  School,  and 
were  understood  to  have  their  destiny  fixed  for  the  Church. 
The  next  class  to  these,  like  a  College  of  Cardinals  to  those 
three  Popes  (for  every  Grecian  was  in  our  eyes  infallible), 
were  the  Deputy  Grecians.     The  former  were  supposed  to 
have  completed  their  Greek  studies,  and  were  deep  in  Sophocles 
and  Euripides.     The  latter  were  thought  equally  competent 
to  tell  you   anything  respecting  Homer  and  Demosthenes. 
These  two  classes,  and  the  head  boys  of  the  Navigation  School, 
held  a  certain  rank  over  the  whole  place,  both  in  school  and 
out.     Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Navigation  School,  upon  the 
strength  of  cultivating  their  valour  for  the  navy,  and  being 
called  King's  Boys,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  an  extra" 
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^  ordinary  pretenfiion  to  respect.  This  they  sustained  in  a 
^r  manner  as  laughable  to  call  to  mind  as  it  was  grave  in  its 
c  -  reception.  It  wai5  an  etiquette  among  them  never  to  move 
^  out  of  a  right  line  as  they  walked,  whoever  stood  iu  their 
^^  way.  I  believe  there  was  a  secret  understanding  with  Grecians 
^7  and  Deputy  Grecians,  the  former  of  whom  were  unquestionably 
'  -  lords  paramount  in  point  of  ^t,  and  stood  and  walked  aloof 
:  ^  when  all  the  rest  of  the  school  were  marshalled  in  bodies.  I 
il  do  not  remember  any  clashing  between  these  civil  and  naval 
i^  powers ;  but  I  remember  well  my  astonishment  when  I  first 
-  beheld  some  of  my  little  comrades  overthrown  by  the  pro- 
^  gress  of  one  of  these  very  straightforward  marine  personages, 
f  who  walked  on  with  as  tranquil  and  unconscious  a  &ce  as  if 
i^  nothing  had  happened.  It  was  not  a  fierce-looking  push  ; 
:  there  seemed  to  be  no  intention  in  it.  The  insolence  lay  in  the 
v:  boy  not  appearing  to  know  that  such  inferior  creatures  existed. 
w  It  was  always  thus,  wherever  he  came.  K  aware,  the  boys 
r  got  out  of  his  way ;  if  not;  down  they  went,  one  or  more ; 
away  rolled  the  top  or  the  marbles,  and  on  walked  the  future 
i-     captain — 

'*  In  maiden  Bayigatlon,  fVank  and  free." 
These  boys  wore  a  badge  on  the  shoulder,  of  which  they  were 
very  proud;  though  in  the  streets  it  must  have  helped  to  con- 
foimd  them  with  charity  boys.  For  charity  boys,  I  must  own, 
we  all  had  a  great  contempt,  or  thought  so.  We  did  not  dare 
to  know  that  there  might  have  been  a  little  jealousy  of  our 
own  position  in  it,  placed  as  we  were  nudway  between  the 
homeliness  of  the  common  charity-school  and  the  dignity  of 
,  the  foundations.  We  called  them  ^'  chizzy-wagaj'^  and  had  a 
particular  scorn  and  hatred  of  their  nasal  tone  in  singing. 

The  under  grammar-master,  in  my  time,  was  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Field.     He  was  a  good-looking  man,  very  gentlemanly, 

and  always  dressed  at  the  neatest.     I  believe  he  once  wrote  a 

I      play.     He  had  the  reputation  of  being  admired  by  the  ladies. 

,      A  man  of  a  more  handsome  incompetence  for  his  situation 

perhaps  did  not  exist.     He  came  late  of  a  morning ;  went 

away  soon  in  the  afternoon;  and  used  to  walk  up  and  down, 

I       languidly  bearing  his  cane,  as  if  it  were  a  lily,  and  hearing' 

our  eternal  Dominuaea  and  As  in  prcesentra  with  an  air  of 
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ineffable  endurance.  Often  lie  did  not  hear  at  all.  It  ^was  a 
joke  with  us,  when  any  of  our  friends  came  to  the  door,  and  we 
asked  his  penuission  to  go  to  them,  to  address  him  with  some 
preposterous  question  wide  of  the  mark  ;  to  which  he  used  to 
assent  We  would  say,  for  instance, ''  Are  you  not  a  great 
fool,  sir  ?"  or,  "  Isn't  your  daughter  a  pretty  girl?"  to  which 
he  would  reply,  "  Yes,  child."  When  he  condescended  to  hit 
us  with  the  cane,  he  made  a  face  as  if  he  were  taking  physic. 
Miss  Field,  an  agreeable-looking  girl,  was  one  of  the  goddesses 
of  the  school ;  as  far  above  us  as  if  she  had  lived  on  Olympus. 
Another  was  Miss  Patrick,  daughter  of  the  lamp-manu&cturer 
in  Newgate  Street  I  do  not  remember  her  &ce  so  well,  not 
seeing  it  so  often;  but  she  abounded  in  admirers.  I  write  the 
names  of  these  ladies  at  full  length,  because  there  is  nothing 
that  should  hinder  their  being  pleased  at  having  caused  us  so 
many  agreeable  visions.  We  used  to  identify  them  with  the 
picture  of  Venus  in  Tooke's  Pantheon. 

The  other  master,  the  upper  one,  Boyer— famous  for  the 
mention  of  him  by  Coleridge  and  Lamb— was  a  short  stout 
man,  inclining  to  punchiness,  with  lax^e  face  and  hands,  an 
aquiline  nose,  long  upper  lip,  and  a  sharp  mouth.  His  eye 
was  close  and  cruel.  The  spectacles  which  he  wore  threw  a 
balm  over  it.  Being  a  clergyman,  he  dressed  in  black,  vnth 
a  powdered  wig.  His  clothes  were  cut  short;  his  hands 
hung  out  of  the  sleeves,  with  tight  wristbands,  as  if  ready  for 
execution ;  and  as  he  generally  wore  gray  worsted  stockings, 
very  tight,  with  a  little  balustrade  1^,  his  whole  appearance 
presented  something  formidably  succinct,  hard,  and  mechani- 
cal In  &ct,  his  weak  side,  and  undoubtedly  his  natural 
destination,  lay  in  carpentry;  and  he  accordingly  carried,  in  a 
side-pocket  made  on  purpose,  a  carpenter's  rule. 

The  merits  of  Boyer  consisted  in  his  being  a  good  verbal 
scholar,  and  conscientiously  acting  up  to  the  letter  of  time 
and  attention.  I  have  seen  him  nod  at  the  close  of  the  long 
summer  school-hours,  wearied  out ;  and  I  should  have  pitied 
him  if  he  had  taught  us  to  do  anything  but  fear.  Though  a 
clergyman,  very  orthodox,  and  of  rigid  morals,  he  indulged 
himself  in  an  oath,  which  was  "  God's-iny-life  I "  When 
you  were  out  in  your  lesson,  he  turned  upon  you  a  round 
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staring  eye  like  a  fish ;  and  he  had  a  trick  of  pinching  jou 
under  the  chin,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  till  he  would 
make  lihe  blood  come.  He  has  many  times  lifted  a  boy  off 
tiie  ground  in  this  way.  He  was,  indeed,  a  proper  tyrant, 
passionate  and  capricious;  would  take  violent  likes  and  dis- 
likes to  the  same  boys ;  fondle  some  without  any  apparent 
reason,  though  he  had  a  leaning  to  the  servile,  and,  perhaps, 
to  the  sons  of  rich  people;  and  he  would  persecute  others  in  a 
manner  truly  MghtAiL  I  have  seen  him  beat  a  sickly- 
looking,  melancholy  boy  (C ^n)  about  the  head  and  ears, 

till  the  poor  fellow,  hot,  dry-eyed,  and  confused,  seemed  lost 
in  bewilderment.  C  n,  not  long  after  he  took  orders,  died, 
out  of  his  senses.  I  do  not  attribute  that  catastrophe  to  the 
master ;  and  of  course  he  could  not  wish  to  do  him  any  last- 
ing mischief.  He  had  no  imagination  of  any  sort.  But 
there  is  no  sa3ring  how  &r  his  treatment  of  the  boy  might 
have  contributed  to  prevent  a  cure.  Tyrannical  school- 
masters nowadays  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  ezdusively  in 
such  inferior  schools  as  those  described  with  such  masteriy 
aad  indignant  edification  by  my  fiiend  Charles  Dickens ;  but 
they  formerly  seemed  to  have  abounded  in  all ;  and  masters, 
as  well  as  boys,  have  escaped  the  chance  of  many  bitter 
reflections,  since  a  wiser  and  more  generous  intercourse  has 
come  up  between  them. 

I  have  some  stories  of  Boyer  that  will  completely  show  his 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  relieve  the  reader's  indigna- 
tion by  something  ludicrous  in  their  excess.  We  had  a  few 
boarders  at  the  school :  boys  whose  parents  were  too  rich  to 
let  them  go  on  the  foundation.  Among  them,  in  my  time, 
was  Carlton,  a  son  of  Lord  Dorchester ;  Macdonald,  one  of 

the  Lord  Chief  Baron's  sons ;  and  R ,  the  son  of  a  rich 

merchant.  Carlton,  who  was  a  fine  fellow,  manly  and  full  of 
good  sense,  took  his  new  master  and  his  caresses  very  coolly, 
and  did  not  want  them.  Little  Maodonald  also  could  dis- 
pense with  them,  and  would  put  on  his  delicate  gloves  a^ter 
lesson,  with  an  air  as  if  he  resumed  his  patrician  plumage. 

B was  meeker,  and  willing  to  be  encouraged ;  and  there 

would  the  master  sit,  with  his  arm  round  his  taU  waist, 
helping  him  to  his  Greek  verbs,  as  a  nurse  does  bread  and 

5—2 
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xnilk  to  an  infant ;  and  repeating  them,  when  he  missed,  with 
a  fond  patience,  that  astonished  ns  criminals  in  drugget. 

Very  different  was  the  treatment  of  a  boy  on  the  foimda- 
tion,  whose  friends,  by  some  means  or  other,  had  preTailed  on 
the  master  to  pay  him  an  extra  attention,  and  try  to  get  him 
on.  He  had  come  into  the  school  at  an  age  later  than  tumal, 
and  could  hardly  read.  There  was  a  book  used  by  the 
learners  in  reading,  called  Dialogues  between  a  Missionary 
and  an  Indian.  It  was  a  poor  performance,  full  of  inoon- 
elusive  arguments  and  other  commonplaces.  The  boy  in 
question  used  to  appear  with  this  book  in  his  hand  in  the 
middle  of  the  school,  the  master  standing  behind  him.  The 
lesson  was  to  begin.  Poor  — ,  whose  great  fault  lay  in  a 
deep-toned  drawl  of  his  syllables  and  the  omission  of  his 
stops,  stood  half  looking  at  the  book,  and  half  casting  his  eye 
towards  the  right  of  him,  whence  the  blows  were  to  proceed. 
The  master  looked  over  him,  and  his  hand  was  ready.  I  am 
not  exact  in  my  quotation  at  this  distance  of  time ;  but  the 
^irit  of  one  of  the  passages  that  I  recollect  was  to  the 
following  purport,  and  thus  did  the  teacher  and  his  pupil 
proceed: — 

Master, — "  Now,  young  man,  have  a  care ;  or  Til  set  you  a 
swingeing  task."    (A  common  phrase  of  his.) 

PuptZ.— -(Making  a  sort  of  heavy  bolt  at  his  calamity,  and 
never  remembering  his  stop  at  the  word  Missionary.)  "  Mis- 
sionary Can  you  see  the  wind  ?  " 

(Master  gives  him  a  slap  on  the  cheek.) 

JPupiL — (Raising  his  voice  to  a  cry,  and  still  forgetting  his 
stop.)     "Indian  No!" 

Master, — "  God's-my-life,  young  man  I  have  a  care  how 
you  provoke  me  I " 

FupiL — (Always  forgetting  the  stop.)  "  Missionary  How 
then  do  you  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ?  " 

(Here  a  terrible  thump.) 

Pupil, — (With  a  shout  of  agony.)  ^^  Indian  Because  I 
feel  it." 

One  anecdote  of  his  injustice  will  suffice  for  all.  It  is 
of  ludicrous  enormity;  nor  do  I  believe  anything  more  fla- 
grantly wilful  was  ever  done  by  himself.    I  heard  Mr.  C , 
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the  sufferer,  now  a  most  respectable  person  in  a  Grovemment 
office,  relate  it  with  a  due  relish,  long  after  quitting  the 

school.     The  master  was  in  the  habit  of  "  spiting'*  C- ; 

that  is  to  say,  of  taking  every  opportunity  to  be  severe  with 
him;  nobody  knew  why.  One  day  he  comes  into  the  school, 
and  finds  him  placed  in  the  middle  of  it  with  three  other 
boys.  He  was  not  in  one  of  his  worst  humours,  and  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  punish  them,  till  he  saw  his  antagonist. 
''Oh,  oh  !  sir,"  said  he:  ''what  1  you  are  among  them,  are 
you  ?  **  and  gave  him  an  ezclusive  thump  on  the  face.  He 
then  turned  to  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  said,  ''  I  have  not 
time  to  fiog  all  these  boys ;  make  them  draw  lots,  and  Til 

punish  one."    The  lots  were  drawn,  and  C 's  was  favour- 

able.  ''Oh,  oh!"  returned  the  master,  when  he  saw  them, 
"you  have  escaped,  have  you,  sir?"  and  pulling  out  his 
watch,  and  turning  again  to  the  Grecian,  observed,  that  he 
Mnd  he  had  time  to  punish  the  whole  three ;  "  and,  sir," 

added  he  to  C ,  with  another  slap,  "  Fll  begin  with  ycu. 

He  then  took  the  boy  into  the  library  and  flogged  him ;  and, 
on  issuing  forth  again,  had  the  &ce  to  say,  with  an  air  of 
indifferencey  "  I  have  not  time,  after  all,  to  punish  these  two 
other  boys ;  let  them  take  care  how  they  provoke  me  another 
time." 

Often  did  I  wish  that  I  were  a  &iry,  in  order  to  play  him 
tricks  like  a  Caliban.  We  used  to  sit  and  &ncy  what  we 
should  do  with  his  wig;  how  we  would  hamper  and  vex  him; 
"put  knives  in  his  pillow,  and  halters  in  his  pew."  To 
venture  on  a  joke  in  our  own  mortal  persons,  was  like  playing 
with  Polyphemus.  One  afternoon,  when  he  was  nodding 
with  sleep  over  a  lesson,  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Meader,  who 
stood  behind  him,  ventured  to  take  a  pin,  and  begin  ad- 
vancing with  it  up  his  wig.  The  hollow,  exhibited  between 
the  'wig  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  invited  him.  The  boys 
encouraged  this  daring  act  of  gallantry.  Nods  and  becks, 
and  then  whispers  of  "  Go  it,  M.  I "  gave  more  and  more 
valour  to  his  hand.  On  a  sudden,  the  master^s  head  falls 
hack;  he  starts  with  eyes  like  a  shark ;  and  seizing  the 
unfortonate  culprit,  who  stood  helpless  in  the  act  of  holding 
the  pin,  caught  hold  of  him,  fiery  with  passion.     A  "  swinge- 
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lug  task  "  ensued,  which  kept  him  at  hame  all  the  holidays. 
One  of  these  tasks  would  consist  of  an  impossible  quantity  of 
Virgil,  which  the  learner,  unable  to  retain  it  at  once,  wasted 
hifi  heart  and  soul  out ''  to  get  up,"  till  it  was  too  late. 

Sometimes,  however,  our  despot  got  into  a  dilemma,  and 
then  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  A  boj,  now  and 
tiien,  would  be  roused  into  open  and  fierce  remonstrance.  I 
recollect  S.,  afterwards  one  of  the  mildest  of  preachers,  start- 
ing up  in  his  place,  and  pouring  fi)rth  on  his  astonished  hearer 
a  torrent  of  invectiTes  and  threats,  which  the  other  could  only 
answer  by  looking  pale,  and  uttering  a  few  threats  in  return. 
Nothing  came  of  it.  •  He  did  not  like  such  matters  to  go 
before  the  governors.  Another  time,  Favell,  a  Grecian,  a 
youth  of  high  spirit,  whom  he  had  struck,  went  to  the  school- 
door,  opened  it,  and,  turning  round  witih  the  handle  in  hia 
grasp,  told  him  he  would  never  set  ibot  again  in  the  plaoe^ 
unless  he  promised  to  treat  him  with  more  delicacy.  '*  Come 
back,  child;  come  back !"  said  the  other,  pale,  and  in  a  faint 
voice.  There  was  a  dead  silence.  Favell  came  back,  and 
nothing  more  was  done. 

A  sentiment,   unaccompanied    with   something    practical^ 

would  have  been  lost  upon  him.     D ,  who  went  after-- 

wards  to  the  Military  College  at  Woolwich,  played  him  a 
trick,  apparently  between  jest  and  earnest,  which  amused  us 
exceedingly.  He  was  to  be  flogged;  and  the  dreadful  door 
of  the  library  was  approached.  (They  did  not  invest  the 
books  with  flowers,  as  Montaigne  recommends.)  Down  falls 
the  criminal^  and  twisting  himself  about  the  master's  legs, 
which  he  does  the  more  when  the  other  attempts  to  move^ 
repeats  without  ceasing,  ''  Oh,  good  God  1  consider  my  father,, 
air ;  my  &tiher,  sir ;  you  know  my  father  1 "   The  point  was  felt 

to  be  getting  ludicrous,  and  was  given  up.     P j  now  a 

poptilar  preacher,  was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  the  boys 
that  way.  He  was  a  regular  wag;  and  would  snatch  hia 
jokes  out  of  the  very  flame  and  faxj  of  the  master,  like  snap* 
dragon.  Whenever  the  other  struck  him,  P.  would  get  up; 
and,  half  to  avoid  the  blows,  and  half  render  them  ridiculous, 
begin  moving  about  the  school-room,  making  all  sorts  of 
antics.     When  he  was  struck  in  the  face,  he  would  clap  hig 
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hand  with  affected  rehemence  to  tlie  place,  and  cry  as  rapidly, 
"  Oh,  Lord  I "  I£  the  blow  came  on  the  arm,  he  would  grasp 
his  arm,  with  a  similar  exclamation.  The  master  wotdd  then 
go,  driving  and  kicking  him;  while  the  patient  accompanied 
every  blow  with  the  same  comments  and  illustrations,  making 
&ces  to  us  by  way  of  index. 

What  a  bit  of  a  golden  age  was  it,  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steevens,  one  of  the  under  grammar-masters,  took  his  place, 
on  some  occasion,  for  a  short  time  I  Steevens  was 'short  and 
&t,  with  a  handsome,  cordial  face.  You  loved  him  as  you 
looked  at  him;  and  seemed  as  if  you  should  love  him  the 
more  the  fiitter  he  became.  I  stammered  when  I  was  at  that 
time  of  life  :  which  was  an  in^rmity  that  used  to  get  me  into 
terrible  trouble  with  the  master.  Steevens  used  to  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  ^^  Here  comes  our  little  black-hair^  Mend, 
who  stammers  so.  Now,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for  him." 
The  consequence  was,  I  did  not  hesitate  half  so  much  as  vrith 
the  other.  When  I  did,  it  was  out  of  impatience  to  please 
him. 

Such  of  us  were  not  liked  the  better  by  the  master  as 
were  in  £tvour  with  his  wife.  She  was  a  sprightly,  good- 
looking  woman,  with  black  eyes;  and  was  beheld  with  trans- 
port by  the  boys,  whenever  she  appeared  at  the  school-door. 
Her  husband's  name,  uttered  in  a  mingled  tone  of  good-nature 
and  imperativeness,  brought  him  down  from  his  seat  with 
smiling  haste.  Sometimes  he  did  not  return.  On  entering 
the  school  one  day,  he  found  a  boy  eating  cherries.  "  Where 
did  you  get  those  cherries  ?  "  exclaimed  he,  thinking  the  boy 
had  nothing  to  say  for  himself.  '^  Mrs.  Boyer  gave  them  me, 
sir."    He  turned  away,  scowling  with  disappointment. 

Speaking  of  fruit,  reminds  me  of  a  pleasant  trait  on  the 
part  of  a  Grecian  of  the  name  of  Le  Grice.  He  was  the  mad- 
dest of  all  the  great  boys  in  my  time;  clever,  full  of  address, 
and  not  hampered  with  modesty.  Bemote  hxunours,  not 
hghtly  to  be  heard,  fell  on  our  ears,  respecting  pranks  of  his 
amongst  the  nurses'  daughters.  He  had  a  Mr  handsome  face, 
with  delicate  aquiline  nose,  and  twinkliz^  eyes.  I  remember 
his  astonishing  me  when  I  was  "  a  new  boy,"  with  sending  me 
for  a  bottle  of  water,  which  he  proceeded  to  pour  down  the 
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back  of  G.|  a  grave  Deputy  Grecian.  On  the  master  asking 
him  one  day  why  he,  of  all  the  boys,  had  given  up  no  exer- 
cise (it  was  a  particular  exercise  that  they  were  bound  to  do 
in  the  course  of  a  long  set  of  holidays),  he  said  he  had  had 
'<  a  lethargy."  The  extreme  impudence  of  this  puzzled  the 
master ;  and,  I  believe,  nothing  came  of  it.  But  what  I 
alluded  to  about  the  fruit  was  this.  Le  Grice  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  apples  in  school-time,  for  which  he  had  beea 
often  rebuked.  One  day,  having  particularly  pleased  the 
master,  the  latter,  who  was  eating  apples  himself,  and  who 
would  now  and  then  with  great  ostentation  present  a  boy 
with  some  halfpenny  token  of  his  mansuetude,  called  out  to 
his  favourite  of  the  moment,' ^'Le  Grice,  here  is  an  apple 
for  you."  Le  Grice,  who  felt  his  dignity  hurt  as  a  Grecian, 
but  was-more  pleased  at  having  this  opportunity  of  mortify- 
ing his  reprover,'  replied,  with  an  exquisite  tranquillity  of 
assurance,  '^  Sir,  I  never  eat  apples."  For  this,  among  jother 
things,  the  boys  adored  him.  Poor  fellow  I  He  and  Favell 
(who,  though  very  generous,  was  said  to  be  a  little  too 
sensible  of  an  humble  origin)  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
when  they  were  at  College,  for  commissions  in  the  army. 
The  Duke  good-naturedly  sent  them.  Le  Grice  died  in  the 
West  Indies.  Favell  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Spain , 
but  not  before  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman. 

The  Upper  Grammar  School  was  divided  into  four  classes 
or  forms.  The  two  under  ones  were  called  Little  and  Great 
Erasmus;  the  two  upper  were  occupied  by  the  Grecians  and 
Deputy  Grecians.  We  used  to  think  the  title  of  Erasmus 
taken  from  the  great  scholar  of  that  name ;  but  the  sudden, 
appearance  of  a  portrait  among  us,  bearing  to  be  the  likeness 
of  a  certain  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  shook  us  terribly  in  this 
opinion,  and  was  a  hard  trial  of  our  gratitude.  We  scarcely 
relished  this  perpetual  company  of  our  benefactor,  watch- 
ing us,  as  he  seemed  to  do,  with  his  omnipresent  eyes.  I 
believe  he  was  a  rich  merchant,  and  that  the  forms  of  Little 
and  Great  Erasmus  were  really  named  after  him.  It  was  but 
a  poor  consolation  to  think  that  he  himself,  or  his  great-uncle, 
might  have  been  named  after  Erasmus.     Little  Erasmus 
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learned  Orid;  Great  Erasmus,  Yiigil,  Terence,  and  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  Deputy  Grecians  were  in  Homer,  Cicero, 
and  Demosthenes;  the  Grecians,  in  the  Greek  phijs  and  the 
mathematics. 

When  a  boy  entered  the  Upper  School,  he  was  understood 
to  be  in  the  road  to  the  University,  provided  he  had  inclina- 
tion and  talents  for  it ;  but,  as  only  one  Grecian  a  year  went 
to  College,  the  drafts  out  of  Great  and  Little  Erasmus  into  the 
wiiting*Bchool  were  numerous.  A  few  also  became  Deputy 
Grecians  without  going  &rther,  and  entered  the  world  from 
that  form.  Those  who  became  Grecians  always  went  to 
the  University,  though  not  always  into  the  Church;  which 
was  reckoned  a  departure  from  the  contract.  When  I  first 
came  to  school,  at  seven  years  old,  the  names  of  the  Grecians 
were  Allen,  Favell,  Thomson,  and  Le  Grice,  brother  of  the 
Le  Grice  above  mentioned,  and  now  a  clergyman  in  Cornwall. 
Charles  Lamb  had  lately  been  Deputy  Grecian;  and  Coleridge 
had  left  for  the  University. 

The  master,  inspired  by  his  subject  with  an  eloquence  be- 
yond himself,  once  called  him,  <'  that  sensible  fool,  CollSridge," 
pronouncing  the  word  like  a  dactyL  Coleridge  must  have 
alternately  delighted  and  bewildered  him.  The  compliment, 
&8  to  the  bewildering  was  returned,  if  not  the  delight.  The 
pupil,  I  am  told,  said  he  dreamt  of  the  master  all  his  life,  and 
that  his  dreams  were  horrible.  A  bon-^mot  of  his  is  recorded, 
very  characteristic  both  of  pupil  and  master.  Coleridge,  when 
he  heard  of  his  death,  said,  "  It  was  lucky  that  the  cherubim 
who  took  him  to  heaven  were  nothing  but  &ces  and  wings, 
or  he  would  inMibly  have  flogged  them  by  the  way."  This 
was  his  esoterical  opinion  of  him.  His  outward  and  subtler 
opinion,  or  opinion  exoterical,  he  fitvoured  the  pubUc  with  in 
^ia  Literary  Life.  He  praised  him,  among  other  things,  for 
Hs  good  taste  in  poetry,  and  his  not  suffering  the  boys  to  get 
u^to  the  commonplaces  of  Castalian  Streams,  Invocations  to 
the  Muses,  &c.  Certainly,  there  were  no  such  things  in  our 
^y»— at  least,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  master  saw  through  them,  out  of  a  perception  of 
anything  further.  His  objection  to  a  commonplace  must  have 
"Cen  itself  commonplace. 
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I  do  not  remember  Beeing  Coleridge  when  I  was  a  child. 
Lamb's  visits  to  the  school,  after  he  left  it,  I  remember  weD, 
vrith  his  fine  intelligent  &ce.  Little  did  I  think  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  sitting  with*it  in  afler-times  as  an  old 
friend,  and  seeing  it  careworn  and  still  finer.  Allen,  the 
Grecian,  was  so  handsome,  though  in  another  and  more 
obyiouB  way,  that  running  one  day  against  a  barrow-wonum 
in  the  street,  and  tumiog  round  to  appease  her  in  the  midst 
of  her  abuse,  she  said, ''  Where  are  you  driving  to,  you  great 
hulking,  good-for-nothing — beautiful  fellow,  God  bless  you  J" 
Le  Grice  the  elder  was  a  wag,  like  his  brother,  but  more 
staid.  He  went  into  the  Church,  as  he  ought  to  do,  and 
married  a  rich  widow.  He  published  a  translation,  abridged, 
of  the  celebrated  pastoral  of  Longus;  and  report  at  school 
made  hhn  the  author  of  a  little  anonymous  tract  on  the  Art 
of  Poking  the  Fire. 

Few  of  us  cared  for  any  of  the  books  that  were  taught : 
and  no  pains  were  taken  to  make  us  do  so.  The  boys  had 
no  helps  to  information,  bad  or  good,  except  what  the  master 
afforded  them  respecting  manu&ctures — a  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  which,  as  I  before  observed,  he  had  a  great  tendency, 
and  which  was  the  only  point  on  which  he  was  enthuaiaBtic 
and  gratuitous.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  what  he  taught  ob  of 
this  kind:  there  was  a  use  in  it,  beyond  what  he  was  aware 
of ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  on  which  he  volunteered  any 
assistance.  In  this  he  took  evident  delight.  I  remember,  in 
explaining  pigs  of  iron  or  lead  to  us,  he  made  a  point  of 
crossing  one  of  his  legs  with  the  other,  and,  cherishing  it  up 
and  down  with  great  satisfaction,  saying,  *'  A  pig,  children,  is 
about  the  thickness  of  my  leg.'*  Upon  which,  with  a  slavish 
pretence  of  novelty,  we  all  looked  at  it,  as  if  he  had  not  told 
us  so  a  hundred  times.  In  everything  else  we  had  to  hunt 
out  our  own  knowledge.  He  would  not  help  us  with  a  word 
till  he  had  ascertained  that  we  had  done  all  we  could  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  it  ourselves.  This  discipline  was  useful ;  and 
in  this  and  every  other  respect,  we  had  all  the  advantages 
which  a  mechanical  sense  of  right,  and  a  rigid  exaction  of 
duty,  could  afibzd  us ;  but  no  further.  The  only  superfluous 
grace  that  he  was  guilty  of,  was  the  keeping  a  manuscript 
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book,  in  which,  by  a  rare  lack,  the  beet  exercise  in  English 
Terse  was  occasionally  copied  out  for  immortality  !  To  have 
TBrses  in  ^  the  Book*'  was  the  rarest  and  highest  honour 
conceiYable  to  our  imaginations.     I  never,  alas !  attained  it. 

How  little  did  I  care  for  any  verses  at  that  time,  except 
English  ones ;  I  had  no  regard  even  for  Ovid.  I  read  and 
knew  nothing  of  Horace ;  though  I  had  got  somehow  a  liking 
for  his  character.  Cicero  I  disliked,  as  I  cannot  help  doing 
still.  Demosthenes  I  was  inclined  to  admire,  but  did  not  know 
why,  and  would  very  willingly  have  given  up  him  and  his 
difficulties  together.  Homer  I  regarded  with  horror,  as  a 
Beries  of  lessons  which  I  had  to  learn  by  heart  before  I  under- 
stood him.  When  I  had  to  conquer,  in  this  way,  lines  which 
I  had  not  construed,  I  had  recourse  to  a  sort  of  artificial 
memory,  by  which  I  associated  the  Greek  words  with  sounds 
that  had  a  meaning  in  English.  Thus,  a  passage  about  Thetis 
I  made  to  bear  on  some  circumstance  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  school.  An  account  of  a  battle  was  converted  into  a 
series  of  jokes ;  and  the  master,  while  I  was  saying  my  lesson 
to  him  in  trepidation,  little  suspected  what  a  figure  he  was 
often  catting  in  the  text.  The  only  classic  I  remember  hav- 
ing any  love  for  was  Virgil;  and  that  was  for  the  episode  of 
Nisms  and  Euryalus. 

But  there  were  three  books  which  I  read  in  whenever  I 
oould,  and  which  ofi^en  got  me  into  trouble.  These  were 
Tooke's  PantheoHj  Lempriere's  Clcissical  Dictionary^  and 
Bpence's  Polymetis,  the  great  folio  edition  with  plates.  Tooke 
w  a  prodigious  favourite  with  us.  I  see  before  me,  as 
vividly  now  as  ever,  his  Mars  and  Apollo,  his  Venus  and 
Aurora,  which  I  was  continually  trying  to  copy  ;  the  Mars, 
coming  on  fiiriously  in  his  car;  Apollo,  with  his  radiant  head, 
in  the  midst  of  shades  and  fountains;  Autora  with  hers,  a 
golden  dawn ;  and  Venus,  very  handsome,  we  thought,  and 
not  looking  too  modest  in  ^'  a  slight  cymar."  It  is  curious 
Ikow  completely  the  graces  of  the  Pagan  theology  overcame 
with  us  the  wise  cautions  and  reproo&  that  were  set  against 
it  m  the  pages  of  Mr.  Tooke,  Some  years  after  my  de- 
P^rtture  fix)m  school,  happening  to  look  at  the  work  in  ques- 
^^,  I  was  surprised  to  find  80  much  of  that  matter  in  him. 
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When  I  came  to  reflect,  I  had  a  sort  of  recollection  that  we 
used  occaaionallj  to  notice  it,  as  something  inconsistent  with 
the  rest  of  the  text — strange,  and  odd,  and  like  the  inter- 
ference of  some  pedantic  old  gentleman.  This,  indeed,  is 
pretty  nearly  the  case.  The  author  has  also  made  a  strange 
mistake  about  Bacchus,  whom  he  represents,  both  in  his  text 
and  his  print,  as  a  mere  belly-god;  a  corpulent  child,  like  the 
Bacchus  bestriding  a  tun.  This  is  anything  but  dassicaL 
The  truth  is,  it  waa  a  sort  of  pious  fraud,  like  many  other 
things  palmed  upon  antiquity.  Tooke's  Pantheon  was  written 
originally  in  Latin  by  the  Jesuits. 

Our  Lempriere  was  a  fund  of  entertainment.  Spence'a 
Polymetis  was  not  so  easily  got  at  There  was  also  some- 
thing in  the  text  that  did  not  invite  us ;  but  we  admired  the 
fine  large  prints.  However,  Tooke  was  the  &vourite.  I  can- 
not divest  myself  of  a  notion,  to  this  day,  that  there  is  some- 
thing really  clever  in  the  picture  of  Apollo.  The  Minerva  we 
<<  could  not  abide; "  Juno  was  no  ^vourite,  for  all  her  throne 
and  her  peacock;  and  we  thought  Diana  too  pretty.  The 
instinct  against  these  three  goddesses  begins  early.  I  used  to 
wonder  how  Juno  and  Minerva  could  have  the  insolence  to 
dispute  the  apple  with  Venus. 

In  those  times,  Cookers  edition  of  the  British  poets  came  up. 
I  had  got  an  odd  volume  of  Spenser;  and  I  fell  passionately 
in  love  with  Collins  and  Gray.  How  I  loved  those  little  six- 
penny numbers  containing  whole  poets !  I  doted  on  their 
size;  I  doted  on  their  type,  on  their  ornaments,  on  their 
wrappers  containing  lists  of  other  poets,  and  on  the  engravings 
from  Kirk.  I  bought  them  over  and  over  again,  and  used  to 
get  up  select  sets,  which  disappeared  like  buttered  crumpets  ; 
for  I  could  resist  neither  giving  them  away,  nor  possessing 
them.  When  the  master  tormented  me — ^when  I  used  to  hate 
and  loathe  the  sight  of  Homer,  and  Demosthenes,  and  Cicero — 
I  woidd  comfort  myself  with  thinking  of  the  sixpence  in  my 
pocket,  with  which  I  should  go  out  to  Paternoster  Row,  when 
school  was  over,  and  buy  another  number  of  an  English  poet. 

I  was  already  fond  of  writing  verses.  The  first  I  remem- 
ber were  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  York's  "  Victory  at  Dun- 
kirk;" which  victory,  to  my  great  mortification,  turned  out 
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to  be  a  defeat.  I  compared  him  with  Achilles  and  Alexander; 
or  should  rather  say,  trampled  upon  those  heroes  in  the  com* 
parison.  I  &ncied  him  riding  through  the  field,  and  shooting 
right  and  left  of  him !  Afterwards,  when  in  Great  Erasmus, 
I  wrote  a  poem  called  Winter^  in  consequence  of  .reading 
Thomson;  and  when  Deputy  Grecian,  I  completed  some  hmi- 
dred  stanzas  of  another,  called  the  Fairy  King^  which  was  to 
be  in  emulation  of  Spenser  I  I  also  wrote  a  long  poem  in 
irregular  Latin  verses  (such  as  they  were)  entitled  Thor;  the 
consequence  of  reading  Gray's  Odes  and  Mallett's  Nariherfi 
Antiquities.  English  verses  were  the  only  exercise  I  per- 
formed with  satisfaction.  Themes,  or  prose  essays,  I  wrote  so 
badly,  that  the  master  was  in  the  habit  of  contemptuously 
cmmpUng  them  up  in  his  hand,  and  calling  out,  ''  Here, 
children,  there  is  something  to  amuse  you  !  *'  Upon  which 
the  servile  part  of  the  boys  would  jump  up,  seize  the  paper, 
and  be  amused  accordingly. 

The  essays  must  have  been  very  absurd,  no  doubt;  but 
those  who  would  have  tasted  the  ridicule  best  were  the  last 
to  move.  There  was  an  absurdity  in  giving  us  such  essays 
to  write.  They  were  upon  a  given  subject,  generally  a  moral 
one,  such  as  Ambition  or  the  Love  of  Money  :  and  the  regular 
process  in  the  manu&cture  was  this: — You  wrote  out  the  sub- 
ject very  fairly  at  top,  Quid  non  tnortalia,  &c.,  or,  Crescit  amor 
nwrnni.  Then  the  ingenious  thing  was  to  repeat  this 
apophthegm  in  as  many  words  and  roundabout  phrases  as 
possible,  which  took  up  a  good  bit  of  the  paper.  Then  you 
attempted  to  give  a  reason  or  two,  why  amor  nummi  was  bad ; 
or  on  what  accounts  heroes  ought  to  eschew  ambition;  after 
which  naturally  came  a  few  examples,  got  out  of  Plutarch  or 
the  Selectee  e  Profania;  and  the  happy  moralist  concluded 
with  signing  his  name.  Somebody  speaks  of  schoolboys  going 
about  to  one  another  on  these  occasions,  and  asking  for  ''  a 
little  sense.**     That  was  not  the  phrase  with  us;  it  was  ''  a 

thought."     "  P ,  can  you  give  me  a  thought  ?  "     "  C , 

for  God's  sake,  help  me  to  a  thought,  for  it  only  wants  ten 

minutes  to  deven."    It  was  a  joke  with  P ,  who  knew 

my  hatred  of  themes,  and  how  I  used  to  hurry  over  them,  to 
come  to  me  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  say,  *'  Hunt,  have  you 
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begun  your  theme  ?  " — ^  Yes,  P ."    He  then,  when  llie 

quarter  of  an  hour  had  expired^  and  the  bell  tolled,  came 
agam,  and,  with  a  sort  of  rhyming  formula  to  the  other 
question,  said,  "  Hunt,  have  you  done  your  theme  ? "  — 
«  Yes,  P ." 

How  I  dared  to  trespass  in  this  way  upon  the  patience  of 
the  master,  I  cannot  conceiYe.  I  suspect  that  the  themee 
appeared  to  him  more  absurd  thah  careless.  Perhaps  another 
tiling  perplexed  him.  The  master  was  rigidly  orthodox ;  the 
school  establishment  also  was  orthodox  and  high  Tory ;  and 
tiiere  was  just  then  a  littie  perplexity,  arising  from  the  free 
doctrines  inculcated  by  the  books  we  learned,  and  tiie  new 
and  alarming  echo  of  them  struck  on  tiie  ears  of  power  by  tiie 
French  Revolution.  My  £sitiier  was  in  the  habit  of  express- 
ing his  opinions.  He  did  not  conceal  tiie  new  tendency  which 
he  felt  to  modify  tiiose  which  he  entertained  respecting  both 
Church  and  State.  His  unconscious  son  at  school,  nothing 
doubting  or  suspecting,  repeated  his  eulogies  of  Timoleon  and 
tiie  Gracchi,  witii  all  a  schoolboy's  entiiusiasm  ;  and  the 
master's  mind  was  not  of  a  pitch  to  be  superior  to  this  un- 
witting annoyance.  It  was  on  these  occaaions,  I  suspect,  tiiat 
he  crumpled  up  my  themes  with  a  double  contempt,  and  with 
an  equal  degree  of  perplexity. 

There  was  a  better  school  exercise,  consisting  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  some  paper  in  the  Spectator.  We  made,  however, 
littie  of  it,  and  tiiought  it  very  difficult  and  perplexing.  In 
&ct,  it  was  a  hard  task  for  boys,  utterly  unacquainted  with  tiie 
world,  to  seize  tiie  best  points  out  of  the  writings  of  masters 
in  experience.  It  only  gave  the  Spectator  an  uimatural 
gravity  in  our  eyes.  A  common  paper  for  selection,  because 
reckoned  one  of  the  easiest,  was  the  one  beginning,  '^  I  have 
always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth."  I  had  heard  this 
paper  so  often,  and  was  so  tired  with  it,  that  it  gave  me  a 
great  inclination  to  prefer  mirth  to  cheerfulness. 

My  books  were  a  never-ceasing  consolation  to  me,  and 
such  tiiey  have  ever  continued.  My  &vourites,  out  of  jachool 
hours,  were  Spenser,  Collins,  Gray,  and  the  Arabian  Nighte. 
Pope  I  admired  more  than  loved;  Milton  was  above  me;  and 
tiie  only  play  of  Shakspeare's  with  which  I  was  conversant 
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was  Samletj  of  which  I  had  a  delighted  awe.  Neil&er  then, 
howerer,  nor  at  any  time,  have  I  been  as  fond  of  dramatic 
leiding  as  of  any  other,  though  I  have  vrritten  many  dramas 
myselfi  and  have  even  a  special  propensity  for  so  doing ;  a 
contradiction  for  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  account. 
Chaucer,  who  has  since  been  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  at  school,  nor  till  long  afterwards. 
Sudibras  I  remember  reading  through  at  one  desperate 
plunge,  while  I  lay  incapable  of  moving,  with  two  scalded 
legs.  I  did  it  as  a  sort  of  achievement,  driving  on  through 
the  verses  without  understanding  a  twentieth  part  of  them, 
but  now  and  then  laughing  immoderately  at  the  rhymes  and 
similes,  and  catching  a  bit  of  knowledge  unawares.  I  had  a 
schoolfellow  of  the  name  of  Brooke,  afterwards  an  officer  in 
the  East  India  Service — ^a  grave,  quiet  boy,  with  a  fund  of 
manliness  and  good-humour.  He  woidd  pick  out  the  ludi- 
crans  couplets,  like  plums ;  such  as  those  on  the  astrologer, — 

**  Who  deals  la  destmy's  dark  counsels, 
And  sage  opioioiis  of  the  moon  sells; " 

And  on  the  apothecary's'shop — 

**  With  stores  of  deleterious  med'cines. 
Which  whosoever  took  is  dead  since." 

He  had  the  Httie  tiiick  duodecimo  edition,  with  Hogarth's 
plates^dirty,  and  well  read,  looking  like  Hudibras  himself. 

I  read  through,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  littie  less  sense 
of  it  as  a  task,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  The  divinity  of  it 
was  so  much  "  Heathen  Greek "  to  us.  Unluckily,  I  could 
not  taste  the  beautiful  "  Heathen  Gre^ ''  of  the  style.  Mil- 
ton's heaven  made  no  impression ;  nor  could  I  enter  even  into 
the  earthly  catastrophe  of  his  man  and  woman.  The  only  two 
thmgs  I  thought  of  were  their  happiness  in  Paradise,  where 
(to  me)  they  eternally  remained ;  and  the  strange  malignity 
of  the  devil,  who,  instead  of  getting  them  out  of  it,  as  the 
poet  represents,  only  served  to  bind  them  doser.  He  seemed 
«n  odd  shade  to  the  picture.  The  figure  he  cut  in  the 
^ngn&vings  was  more  in  my  thoughts  than  anything  said  of 
liini  in  the  poem.  He  was  a  sort  of  human  wild  beast,  lurk* 
uig  about  the  garden  in  which  they  lived;  though,  in  conse* 
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quence  of  the  dress  given  him  in  some  of  the  plates,  this  ; 
with  a  tail  occasionally  confused  himself  in  my  imagination 
with  a  Roman  general.  I  could  make  little  of  it.  I  believe, 
the  plates  impressed  me  altogether  much  more  than  the 
poem.  Perhaps  they  were  the  reason  why  I  thought  of  Adam 
and  Eye  as  I  did ;  the  pictures  of  them  in  their  paradisaical 
state  being  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they  appear 
exiled.  Besides,  in  their  exile  they  were  together  ;  and 
this  constituting  the  best  thing  in  their  paradise,  I  suppose 
I  could  not  so  easily  get  miserable  with  them  when  out  of  it. 
I  had  the  same  impression  from  Dr.  Johnson's  Bcuselas.  I 
never  tliought  of  anything  in  it  but  the  Happy  Valley.  I 
might  have  called  to  mind,  with  an  effort,  a  shadowy  some- 
thing about  disappointment,  and  a  long  remainder  of  talk 
which  I  would  not  read  again,  perhaps  never  thoroughly  did 
read.  The  Happy  Valley  was  new  to  me,  and  delightftd,  and 
everlasting ;  and  there  the  princely  inmates  were  everlastingly 
to  be  found. 

The  scald  that  I  speak  of  as  confining  me  to  bed  was  a  bad 
one.     I  will  give  an  account  of  it,  because  it  furthers  the 
elucidation  of  our  school  manners.     I  had  then  become  a 
monitor,  or  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  ward ;  and  I  was  sitting 
before  the  fire  one  evening,  after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed, 
wrapped  up  in  the  perusal  of  the  Wonderful  Magazine^  and 
having  in  my  ear  at  the  same  time  the  bubbling  of  a  great 
pot,  or  rather  cauldron  of  water,  containing  what  was  by 
courtesy  called  a  bread  pudding ;  being  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  loaf  or  two  of  our  bread,  which,  with  a  little  sugar 
mashed  up  with  it,  was  to  serve  for  my  supper.     And  there 
were  eyes,  not  yet  asleep,  which  would  look  at  it  out  of  their 
beds,  and  regard  it  as  a  lordly  dish.    From  this  dream  of 
bliss  I  was  roused  up  on  the  sudden  by  a  great  cry,  and  a 
horrible  agony  in  my  1^.     A  "  boy,"  as  a  %  was  calledy 
wishing  to  get  something  firom  the  other  side  of  the  fire-phice, 
and  not  choosing  either  to  go  round  behind  the  table,  or  to 
disturb  the  illustrious  1^  of  the  monitor,  had  endeavoured  to 
get  imder  them  or  between  them,  and  so  pulled  the  great 
handle  of  the  pot  after  him.     It  was  a  frightfiil  sensation. 
The  whole  of  my  being  seemed  collected  in  one  fiery  torment 
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into  my  legs.  Wood,  the  Grecian  (afterwards  Fellow  of  Pem- 
broke, at  Cambridge),  who  was  in  our  ward,  and  who  was 
always  very  kind  to  me  (led,  I  believe,  by  my  inclination  Tor 
Terses,  in  which  he  had  a  great  name),  came  out  of  his  study, 
and  after  helping  me  off  with  my  stockings,  which  was  a 
horrid  operation,  the  stockings  being  very  coarse,  took  me  in 
Ids  arms  to  the  sick  ward.  I  shall  never  forget  the  enchant- 
ing relief  occasioned  by  the  cold  air,  as  it  blew  across  the 
square  of  the  sick  ward.  I  lay  there  for  several  weeks,  not 
allowed  to  move  for  some  time;  and  caustics  became  neces- 
sary before  I  got  well.  The  getting  well  was  delicious.  I 
bad  no  tasks — no  master ;  plenty  of  books  to  read ;  and  the 
nnrse^s  daughter  (absit  calumnia)  brought  me  tea  and  buttered 
toast,  and  encouraged  me  to  play  the  flute.  My  playing  con- 
sisted of  a  few  tunes  by  rote ;  my  fellow-invalids  (none  of 
tbem  in  very  desperate  case)  would  have  it  rather  than  no 
playing  at  all ;  so  we  used  to  play  and  tell  stories,  and  go  to 
sleep,  thinking  of  the  blessed  sick  holiday  we  should  have 
to-morrow,  and  of  the  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  for  breakfast, 
which  was  alone  worth  being  sick  for.  The  sight  of  Mr.  Long's 
probe  was  not  so  pleasant.  "We  preferred  seeing  it  in  tJie 
bands  of  Mr.  Vincent,  whose  manners,  quiet  and  mild,  had 
double  effect  on  a  set  of  boys  more  or  leas  jealous  of  the 
mixed  humbleness  and  importance  of  their  school.  This 
was  most  likely  the  same  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Vincent, 
who  afterwards  became  distinguished  in  his  profession.  He 
was  dark,  like  a  West  Indian,  and  I  used  to  think  him 
handsome.  Perhaps  the  nurse's  daughter  taught  me  to  think 
80,  for  she  was  a  considerable  observer. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SCHOOL-DAYS  (continued). 

I  AH  grateftd  to  Christ  Hospital  for  having  bred  me  up  in  old 
cloisters,  for  its  making  me  acquainted  with  the  languages  of 
Homer  and  Ovid,  and  for  its  having  secured  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  a  well-trained  and  cheerful  boyhood.  It  pressed  no 
superstition  upon  me.    It  did  not  hinder  my  growing  mind 
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from  making  what  ezcursions  it  pleased  into  the  wide  and 
healthy  regioos  of  general  literature.  I  might  buy  as  much 
Collins  and  Gray  as  I  pleased,  and  get  novels  to  my  heart's 
content  from  the  circulating  libraries.  There  iras  nothing 
prohibited  but  what  would  have  been  prohibited  by  all  good 
Others  ;  and  eyerythii^  waa  encouraged  which  would  have 
hem  encouraged  by  the  Steeles,  and  Addisons,  and  Popes ; 
by  the  Warburtons,  and  Atterburys,  a^d  Hoadleys.  Boyer 
waa  a  severe,  nay,  a  cruel  master ;  but  ag^>uid  reflection  have 
made  me  sensible  that  I  ought  always  to  ada  my  testimony  to 
his  being  a  laborious  and  a  conscientious  one.  When  bis 
severity  went  beyond  the  mark,  I  believe  he  was  always  sony 
for  it :  sometimes  I  am  sure  he  was.  He  cmce  (though  the 
anecdote  at  first  sight  may  look  like  a  burlesque  on  the  re* 
mark)  knocked  out  one  of  my  teeth  with  the  back  of  a 
Homer,  in  a  fit  of  impatience  at  my  stammering.  The  tooth 
was  a  loose  one,  and  I  told  him  as  much ;  but  the  blood 
rushed  out  as  I  spoke :  he  turned  pale,  and,  on  my  proposing 
to  go  out  and  wash  the  mouth,  he  said,  "  Go,  child,"  in  a  tone 
of  voice  amounting  to  the  patemaL  Now  "  Go,  child,"  from 
Boyer,  was  worth  a  dozen  tender  speeches  fi^om  any  one  else; 
and  it  was  felt  that  I  had  got  an  advantage  over  him,  acknow- 
ledged by  himse]£ 

If  I  had  reaped  no  other  benefit  from  Christ  Hospital,  the 
school  would  be  ever  dear  to  me  from  the  recollection  of  the 
friendships  I  formed  in  it,  and  of  the  first  heavenly  taste  it 
gave  me  of  that  most  spiritual  of  the  affections.  I  use  the 
word  "heavenly*'  advisedly;  and  I  call  friendship  the  most 
spiritual  of  the  affections,  because  even  one's  kindred,  in  par- 
taking of  our  flesh  imd  blood,  become,  in  a  manner,  mixed 
up  with  our  entire  being.  Not  that  I  would  disparage  any 
other  form  of  affection,  worshipping,  as  I  do,  all  forms  of  it, 
love  in  particular,  which,  in  its  highest  state,  is  friendship  and 
something  more.  But  if  ever  I  tasted  a  disembodied  trans- 
port on  earth,  it  was  in  those  friendships  which  I  entertained 
at  school,  before  I  dreamt  of  any  maturer  feeling.  I  shall 
never  ferget  the  impression  it  first  made  on  me.  I  loved  my 
friend  for  his  gentleness,  his  candour,  his  truth,  his  good 
repute,  his  freedom  even  firom  my  own  livelier  manner,  his 
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calm  and  reasonable  kindness.  It  was  not  any  particular 
talent  that  attracted  me  to  him,  or  anything  striking  whatso- 
ever. I  should  say,  in  one  word,  it  was  his  goodness.  I 
doubt  whether  be  ever  had  a  conception  of  a  tithe  of  the 
regard  and  respect  I  entertained  for  bim  ;  and  I  smile  to  think 
of  the  perplexity  (though  be  never  showed  it)  which  he  pro- 
bably felt  sometimes  at  my  enthusiastic  expressions;  for  I 
thought  bim  a  kind  of  angel.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that,  take  away  the  unspiritual  part  of  it-^he  genius  and  the 
knowledge — and  there  is  no  height  of  conceit  indulged  in  by 
the  most  romantic  character  in  Shakspeare,  which  surpassed 
what  I  felt  towards  the  merits  I  ascribed  to  bim,  and  the 
delight  [which  I  took  in  bis  society.  With  the  other  boys  I 
played  antics,  and  rioted  in  fantastic  jests ;  but  in  bis  society, 
or  whenever  I  thought  of  him,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  Sabbath 
state  of  bliss ;  and  I  am  sure  I  could  have  died  for  him. 

I  experienced  this  delightful  afiection  towards  three  succes- 
sive schoolfellows,  till  two  of  them  bad  for  some  time  gone  out 
into  the  world  and  forgotten  me  ;  but  it  grew  less  with  each, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  became  rivalled  by  a  new  set 
of  emotions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  last,  for  I  fell  in  love 
with  his  sister — at  least,  I  thought  so.  But  on  the  occurrence 
of  her  death,  not  long  after,  I  was  startled  at  finding  myself 
assume  an  ^  of  greater  sorrow  than  I  felt,  and  at  being 
willing  to  be  relieved  by  the  sight  of  the  first  pretty  face  that 
tamed  towards  me.    I  was  in  the  situation  of  the  page  in 

*'  Ogni  donna  cangiar  di  colore; 
Ogni  donna  mi  fa  palpitar.'* 

My  friend,  who  died  himself  not  long  after  bis  quitting  tbe 
University,  was  of  a  Grerman  fionily  in  the  service  of  the 
court,  very  refined  and  musical.  I  likened  them  to  the  people 
in  the  novels  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine ;  and  with  the  younger 
of  the  two  sisters  I  had  a  great  desire  to  play  the  part  of  the 
hero  m  the  Family  of  Halden. 

The  elder,  who  was  my  senior,  and  of  manners  too  advanced 
for  me  to  aspire  to^  became  distinguished  in  private  circles  aa 
an  accomplished  musdan.  How  I  used  to  rejoice  when  they 
struck  their  '<  harps  in  praise  of  Bragela  1"  and  bow  ill-bred 
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I  must  have  appeared  when  I  stopped  beyond  all  reasonable 
time  of  visiting,  unable  to  tear  myself  away !  They  lived 
in  Spring  Gardens,  in  a  house  which  I  have  often  gone  out 
of  my  way  to  look  at;  and  as  I  first  heard  of  Mozart  in 
their  company,  and  first  heard  his  marches  in  the  Park,  I 
used  to  associate  with  their  idea  whatsoever  was  charming 
and  graceful. 

Maternal  notions  of  war  came  to  nothing  before  love  and 
music,  and  the  steps  of  the  officers  on  parade.  The  young 
ensign  with  his  fiag,  and  the  ladies  with  their  admiration  of 
him,  carried  everything  before  them. 

I  had  already  borne  to  school  the  air  of  "  Non  piu  andrcdf' 
and,  with  the  help  of  instruments  made  of  paper,  into  which 
we  breathed  what  imitations  we  could  of  hautboys  and  cla- 
rionets, had  inducted  the  boys  into  the  <' pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance"  of  that  glorious  bit  of  war. 

Thus  is  war  clothed  and  recommended  to  all  of  us,  and  not 
without  reason,  as  long  as  it  is  a  necessity,  or  as  long  as  it  is 
something,  at  least,  which  we  have  not  acquired  knoAvledge  or 
means  enough  to  do  away  with.  A  bullet  is  of  all  pills  the 
one  that  most  requires  gilding. 

But  I  will  not  bring  these  night-thoughts  into  the  morning 
of  life.  Besides,  I  am  anticipating  ;  for  this  was  not  my  first 
love.     I  shall  mention  that  presently. 

I  have  not  done  with  my  school  reminiscences;  but  in 
order  to  keep  a  straightforward  course,  and  notice  simultaneous 
events  in  their  proper  places,  I  shall  here  speak  of  the  persons 
and  things  in  which  I  took  the  greatest  interest  when  I  was 
not  within  school-bounds. 

The  two  principal  houses  at  which  I  visited,  till  the  arrival 
of  our  relations  fixrai  the  "West  Indies,  were  Mr.  West's  (late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy),  in  Newman-street,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  Thornton's  (of  the  distinguished  City  family),  in 
Austin  Friars.  How  I  loved  the  Graces  in  one,  and  every- 
thing in  the  other !  Mr.  West  (who,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, had  married  one  of  my  relations)  had  bought  his 
house,  I  believe,  not  long  afler  he  came  to  England  ;  and  he 
had  added  a  gallery  at  the  back  of  it,  terminating  in  a  couple 
of  loffcy  rooms.    The  gallery  was  a  continuation  of  the  house- 
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passage,  and,  together  with  one  of  those  rooms  and  the  parlour, 
formed  three  sides  of  a  garden,  very  small  but  elegant,  with  a 
grass-plot  in  the  middle,  and  busts  upon  stands  under  an 
arcade.  The  gallery,  as  you  went  up  it,  formed  an  angle  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  left,  then  another  to  the  right,  and  then 
took  a  longer  stretch  into  the  two  rooms ;  and  it  was  hung 
with  the  artist's  sketches  all  the  way.  In  a  comer  between 
the  two  angles  was  a  study-door,  with  casts  of  Venus  and 
Apollo  on  each  side  of  it.  The  two  rooms  contained  the 
largest  of  his  pictures ;  and  in  the  farther  one,  after  stepping 
softly  down  the  galleiy,  as  if  reverencing  the  diunb  life  on  the 
walls,  you  generally  found  the  mild  and  quiet  artist  at  his 
work ;  happy,  for  he  thought  himself  immortal. 

I  need  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  an  artist  who  is  so  well 
known,  and  has  been  so  often  criticized.  He  was  a  man  with 
regular,  mild  features;  and,  though  of  Quaker  origin,  had 
the  look  of  what  he  was,  a  painter  to  a  court.  His  appear- 
ance was  so  gentlemanly,  that,  the  moment  he  changed  his 
gown  for  a  coat,  he  seemed  to  be  full-dressed.  The  simplicity 
and  self-possession  of  the  young  Quaker,  not  having  time 
enough  to  grow  stiff  (for  he  went  early  to  study  at  Bome), 
took  up,  I  suppose,  with  more  ease  than  most  would  have 
done,  the  urbanities  of  his  new  position.  And  what  simpli- 
city helped  him  to,  favour  would  retain.  Yet  this  man,  so 
well  bred,  and  so  indisputably  clever  in  his  art  (whatever 
might  be  the  amount  of  his  genius),  had  received  so  careless, 
or  so  homely  an  education  when  a  boy,  that  he  could  hardly 
read.  He  pronounced  also  some  of  his  words,  in  reading, 
"with  a  puritanical  barbarism,  such  as  haive  for  have,  as  some 
people  pronounce  when  they  sing  psalms.  But  this  was,  per- 
haps, an  American  custom.  My  mother,  who  both  read  and 
spoke  remarkably  well,  would  say  haive  and  ahaul  (for  shall)^ 
when  she  sang  her  hymns.  But  it  was  not  so  well  in  reading 
lectures  to  the  Academy.  Mr.  West  woiild  talk  of  his  art  all 
day  long,  painting  all  the  while.  On  other  subjects  he  was 
not  so  fluent ;  and  on  political  and  religious  matters  he  tried 
hard  to  maintain  the  reserve  common  witli  those  about  a  court. 
He  succeeded  ill  in  both.  There  were  always  strong  suspi- 
cions of  his  leaning  to  his  native  side  in  politics  ;  and  during 
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Bonaparte^s  triumph,  he  could  not  contain  his  enthusiaflm  for 

the  K^publican  chief,  going  even  to  Paris  to  pay  him  bis 

bpmage,  when  First  Consul.     The  admiration  of  high  colours 

and  powerful  effects,  natural  to  a  painter,  was  too  strong  for 

him.     How  he  managed  this  matter  with  the  higher  powers 

in  England  I  cannot  say.     Probably  he  was  the  less  heedful, 

inasmuch  as  he  was  not  very  carefully  paid.     I  believe  he  did 

a  great  deal  for  Greorge  the  Third  vdih  little  profit.    Mr.  West 

certainly  kept  his  love  for  Bonaparte  no  secret ;  and  it  was  no 

wonder,  for  the  latter  expressed  admiration  of  his  pictures. 

The  artist  thought  the  conqueror's  smile  enchanting,  and  that 

he  had  the  handsomest  leg  he  had  ever  seen.    He  was  present 

when  the  "  Venus  de'  Medici "  was  talked  of,  the  French 

having  just  taken  possession  of  her.     Bonaparte,  Mr.  West 

said,  turned  round  to  those  about  him,  and  said,  with  his  eyes 

lit  up,  "  She's  coming !"  as  if  he  had  been  talking  of  a  living 

person.     I  believe  he  retained  for  the  Emperor  the  love  that 

he  had  had  for  the  First  Consul,  a  wedded  love,  "  for  better, 

for  worse."    However,  I  believe  also  that  he  retained  it  afler 

the  Emperor's  downfall — ^which  is  not  what  every  painter  did. 

But  I  am  getting  out  of  my  chronology.     The  quiet  of 

Mr.  West's  gallery,  the  tranquil,  intent  beauty  of  the  statues^ 

and  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  pictures,  particularly  Deatb 

on  the  Pale  Horse,  the  Deluge,  the  Scotch  King  hunting  the 

Stag,  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (a 

sketch),  Sir  Philip  Sidney  giving  up  the  Water  to  the  Dying 

Soldi^,,  the  Installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  (carter,  and 

Ophelia  before  the  Sing  and  Queen  (one  of  the  best  things 

he  ever  did),  made  a  great  impression  upon  me.    My  mother 

and  I  used  to  go  down  the  gallery,  as  if  we  were  treading 

on  wool.     She  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  to  look  at  some 

of  the  pictures,  particularly  the  Deluge  and  the  Ophelia,  with 

a  countenance  quite  awe-stricken.     She  used  also  to  point  out 

to  me  the  subjects  relating  to  liberty  and  patriotism,  and  the 

domestic  affections.     Agrippina  bringing  home  the  ashes  of 

Greip^ianicus  was  a  great  favourite  with  her.    I  remember,  too, 

the  awfiil  delight  afforded  us  by  the  Angel  slaying  the  Army 

of  Sennacherib ;  a  bright  figure  lording  it  in  the  air,  with  a 

chaos  of  human  beings  below. 
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As  Mr.  West  was  almost  sure  to  be  found  at  work,  in  the 
iarthest  room,  habited  in  his  white  woollen  gown,  bo  yoa 
might  have  predicated,  with  equal  certainty,  that  Mrs.  West 
was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  reading.     I  used  to  think,  that  if  I 
had  sach  a  parlour  to  sit  in,  I  should  do  just  as  she  did.     It 
was  a  good-fiized  room,  with  two  windows  looking  out  on  the 
little  garden  I  spoke  of,  and  opening  to  it  from  one  of  them 
by  a  flight  of  steps.     The  garden,  with  its  busts  in  it, 
and  the  pictures  which  jou  knew  were  on  the  other  aide  of 
its  wall,  had  an  Italian  look.     The  room  was  himg  with 
engravingB  and  coloured  prints.     Among  them  was  the  lion 
Hunt,  from  Rubens ;  the  Hierarchy  with  the  Godhead,  £rom 
Baphaely  which  I  hardly  thought  it  right  to  look  at;  and 
two  screens  by  the  fireside,  containing  prints  (irom  Angelica 
Kauffman,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  West  himself 
was  not  the  designer)  of  the  Loves  of  Angelica  and  Medoro, 
which  I  could  have  looked  at  from  morning  to  night.     An- 
gelica's intent  eyes,  I  thought,  had  the  best  of  it ;  but  I 
thought  so  without  knowing  why.     This  gave  me  a  love  for 
Ariosto  before  I  knew  him.     I  got  Hoole^s  translation,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.     Angdica  Eauf&nan  seemed  to  me 
to  have  done  much  more  for  her  namesake.     She  could  see 
farther  into  a  pair  of  eyes  than  Mr.  Hoole  with  his  spectacles. 
This  reminds  me  that  I  could  make  as  little  of  Pope's  Homer, 
which  a  schoolfellow  of  mine  was  always  reading,  and  which 
I  was  ashamed  of  not  being  able  to  Hke.     It  was  not  that 
I  did  not  admire  Pope ;  but  the  words  in  his  translation 
always  took  precedence  in  my  mind  of  the  things,  and  the 
unvarying  sweetness  of  his  versification  tired  me  before  I 
knew  the  reason.     This  did  not  hinder  me  afterwards  from 
^^ng  to  imitate  it ;  nor  from  succeeding ;  that  is  to  say,  as 
&r  as  everybody  else  succeeds,  and  writing  smooth  verses. 
It  is  Pope's  wit  and  closeness  that  are  the  difficult  things,  and 
that  make  him  what  he  is :  a  truism  which  the  mistakes  of 
critics  on  divers  sides  have  rendered  it  but  too  warrantable 
*o  repeat. 

Mrs.  West  and  my  mother  used  to  talk  of  old  times,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  my  father's  prospects  at  court.  I  sat  apart 
vith  a  book,  from  which  I  stole  glances  at  Angelica.     I  had 
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a  habit  at  that  time  of  holding  my  breath,  which  forced  me 
every  now  and  then  to  take  long  sighs.  My  aunt  would 
offer  me  a  bribe  not  to  sigh.  I  would  earn  it  once  or  twice; 
but  the  sighs  were  sure  to  return.  These  wagers  I  did  not 
care  for ;  but  I  remember  being  greatly  mortified  when  Mr. 
West  offered  me  haff-a-crown  if  I  would  solve  the  old  question 
of  "  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's  children  ?  "  and  I  could 
not  tell  him.  He  never  made  his  appearance  till  dinner,  and 
returned  to  his  painting-room  directly  after  it.  And  so  at 
tea-time.  The  talk  was  very  quiet;  the  neighbourhood  quiet; 
the  servants  quiet;  I  thought  the  very  squirrel  in  the  cage 
would  have  made  a  greater  noise  anywhere  else.  James,  the 
porter,  a  fine  tall  fellow,  who  figured  in  his  master's  pictures 
as  an  apostle,  was  as  quiet  as  he  was  strong.  Standing  for  his 
picture  had  become  a  sort  of  religion  with  him.  Even  the 
butler,  with  his  little  twinkling  eyes,  full  of  pleasant  conceit, 
vented  his  notions  of  himself  in  half-tones  and  whispers.  This 
was  a  strange  fantastic  person.  He  got  my  brother  Robert 
to  take  a  likeness  of  him,  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  a 
shirt-pin.  It  was  thought  that  his  twinkling  eyes,  albeit  not 
young,  had  some  feir  cynosure  in  the  neighbourhood.  What 
was  my  brother's  amazement,  when,  the  next  time  he  saw 
him,  the  butler  said,  with  a  face  of  enchanted  satisEiction, 
"  Well,  sir,  you  see ! "  making  a  movement  at  the  same  time 
with  tlie  frill  at  his  waistcoat.  The  miniattire  that  was  to  be 
given  to  the  object  of  his  affections,  had  been  given  accordingly. 
It  was  in  his  own  bosom ! 

But,  notwithstanding  my  delight  with  the  house  at  the  West 
End  of  the  town,  it  was  not  to  compare  with  my  beloved  one 
in  the  City.  There  was  quiet  in  the  one ;  there  were  beau- 
tiftil  statues  and  pictures;  and  there  was  my  Angelica  for  me, 
with  her  intent  eyes,  at  the  fireside.  But,  besides  quiet  in 
the  other,  there  was  cordiality,  and  there  was  music,  and 
a  family  brimful  of  hospitality  and  good-nature,  and  dear 
Almeria  (now  Mrs.  P— e),  who  in  vain  pretends  that  she 
has  become  aged,  which  is  what  she  never  did,  shall,  would, 
might,  should,  or  could  do.  Those  were  indeed  holidays,  on 
which  I  used  to  go  to  Austin  Friars.  The  house  (such,  at 
least,  are  my  boyish  recollections)  was  of  the  description  I 
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have  been  ever  fondest  of, — ^large,  rambling,  old-fafihioned, 
solidly  bnilt,  resembling  the  mansions  about  Higbgate  and 
other  old  Tillages. 

It  was  furnished  as  became  the  house  of  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  sensible  man,  the  comfort  predominating  over  the  cost- 
Imess.  At  the  back  was  a  garden  with  a  lawn ;  and  a  private 
door  opened  into  another  garden,  belonging  to  the  Company 
of  Drapers ;  so  that,  what  with  the  secluded  nature  of  the 
street  itself,  and  these  verdant  places  behind  it,  it  was  truly 
ru8  in  urhtj  and  a  retreat.  When  I  turned  down  the  arch- 
way, I  held  my  mother's  hand  tighter  with  pleasure,  and  was 
Ml  of  expectation,  and  joy,  and  respect.  My  first  delight 
was  in  mounting  the  staircase  to  the  rooms  of  the  young 
ladies,  setting  my  eyes  on  the  comely  and  bright  countenance 
of  my  fair  friend,  with  her  romantic  name,  and  turning  over 
for  the  hundredth  time  the  books  in  her  library.  What  she 
did  with  the  volumes  of  the  Turkish  Spi/j  what  they  meant, 
or  what  amusement  she  could  extract  from  them,  was  an 
eternal  mystification  to  me.  Not  long  ago,  meeting  with  a 
copy  of  the  book  accidentally,  I  pounced  upon  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  found  him  to  contain  better  and  more 
amusing  stuff  than  people  would  suspect  from  his  dry  look 
and  his  obsolete  politics.* 

The  face  of  tenderness  and  respect  with  which  Almeria 
used  to  welcome  my  mother,  springing  forward  with  her  fine 
buxom  figure  to  supply  the  strength  which  the  other  wanted, 
and  showing  what  an  equality  of  love  there  may  be  between 
youth  and  middle  age,  and  rich  and  poor,  I  should  never  cease 
to  love  her  for,  had  she  not  been,  as  she  was,  one  of  the  best- 
natured  persons  in  the  world  in  everything.  I  have  not  seen 
her  now  for  a  great  many  years ;  but,  with  that  same  face, 
whatever  change  she  may  pretend  to  find  in  it,  she  will  go  to 
heaven ;  for  it  is  the  face  of  her  spirit.  A  good  heart  never 
grows  old. 

*  The  Turkish  Spy  Is  a  sort  of  philosophical  newspaper,  in  volumes; 
and,  imder  a  mask  of  bigotry,  speculates  very  freely  on  all  subjects. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  an  Italian  Jesuit  of  the  name  of 
Marana.  The  first  volume  has  been  attributed,  however,  to  Sir 
^ger  Manley,  father  of  the  author  of  the  Atalantia ;  and  the  rest  to 
I)r.  Midgeley,  a  firiend  of  his. 
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Of  George  T ,  her  brother,   who  will  pardon   this 

omission  of  his  worldly  titles,  whatever  they  may  be,  I  have 
a  similar  kind  of  recollection,  in  its  proportion;  fer,  though 
we  knew  him  thoroughly,  we  saw  him  less.  The  sight  of  his 
face  was  an  additional  sunshine  to  my  holiday.  He  was  yeiy 
generous  and  handsome-minded;  a  genuine  human  being. 

Mrs.  T ,  the  mother,  a  very  lady-like  woman,  in  a 

delicate  state  of  health,  we  usually  found  reclining  on  a  sofa, 
always  ailing,  but  always  with  a  smile  for  us.  The  father, 
a  man  of  a  large  habit  of  body,  panting  with  asthma,  whom 
we  seldom  saw  but  at  dinner,  treated  us  with  all  the  &mily 
delicacy,  and  would  have  me  come  and  sit  next  him,  which 
I  did  with  a  mixtmre  of  joy  and  dread;  for  it  was  painful  to 
hear  him  breathe.  I  dwell  the  more  upon  these  attentions, 
because  the  school  that  I  was  in  held  a  sort  of  equivocal  rank 
in  point  of  what  is  called  respectability ;  and  it  was  no  less 
an  honour  to  another,  than  to  ourselves,  to  know  when  to 
place  us  upon  a  liberal  footing.  Young  as  I  was,  I  felt  this 
point  strongly;  and  was  touched  with  as  grateful  a  tenderness 
towards  those  who  treated  me  handsomely,  as  I  retreated 
inwardly  upon  a  proud  consciousness  of  my  Greek  and  Latin, 
when  the  supercilious  would  have  humbled  me.  Blessed 
house  I  May  a  blessing  be  upon  your  rooms,  and  your  lawn, 
and  your  neighbouring  garden,  and  the  quiet  old  monastic 
name  of  your  street!  and  may  it  never  be  a  thoroughfare! 
and  may  all  your  inmates  be  happy!  Would  to  Grod  one 
could  renew,  at  a  mementos  notice,  the  happy  hours  we  have 
enjoyed  in  past  times,  with  the  same  circles,  and  in  the  same 
houses  I  A  planet  with  such  a  privilege  would  be  a  great 
lift  nearer  heaven.  What  prodigious  evenings,  reader,  we 
would  have  of  it  1  What  fine  pieces  of  childhood,  of  youth, 
of  manhood — ay,  and  of  age,  as  long  as  our  Mends  lasted ! 

The  old  gentleman  in  Oil  Blas^  who  complained  that  the 
peaches  were  not  so  fine  as  they  used  to  be  when  he  was 
young,  had  more  reason  than  appears  on  the  face  of  it.  He 
missed  not  only  his  former  palate,  but  the  places  he  ate  them 
in,  and  those  who  ate  them  with  him.  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  cranberries  I  have  met  with  since  must  have  been  as  fine 
as  those  I  got  with  the  T 's  ;  as  large  and  as  juicy  ;  and 
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that  they  came  from  the  same  place.  For  all  that,  I  never 
ale  a  cranbeny-tart  since  I  dined  in  Austin  Friars. 

I  should  hare  fallen  in  love  with  A.  T ,  had  I  been  old 

enough.  As  it  was,  mj  first  flame,  or  my  first  notion  of  a 
flame,  which  is  the  some  thing  in  those  days,  was  for  my 
giddy  cousin  Famiy  Dayrell,  a  charming  West  Indian.  Her 
mother,  the  aunt  I  spoke  of,  had  just  come  fit>m  Barbados 
with  her  two  daughters  and  a  sister.  She  was  a  woman  of  a 
princely  spirit ;  and  having  a  good  property,  and  every  wish 
to  make  her  relations  more  comfortable,  she  did  so.  It 
became  holiday  with  us  all.  My  mother  raised  her  head  ; 
my  father  grew  young  again;  my  cousin  Kate  (Christiana 
rather,  for  her  name  was  not  Catherine;  Christiana  Arabella 
was  her  name)  conceived  a  regard  for  one  of  my  brothers, 
and  married  him  ;  and  for  my  part,  besides  my  pictures  and 
Italian  garden  at  Mr.  West's,  and  my  beloved  old  English 
house  in  Austin  Friars,  I  had  now  another  paradise  in  Great 
Ormond  Street. 

My  aunt  had  something  of  the  West  Indian  pride,  but  ail 
in  a  good  spirit,  and  was  a  mighty  cultivator  of  the  gentilities, 
inward  as  well  as  outward.  I  did  not  dare  to  appear  before 
her  with  dirty  hands,  she  would  have  rebuked  me  so  hand- 
somely. For  some  reason  or  other,  the  marriage  of  my 
brother  and  his  cousin  was  kept  secret  a  little  while.  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  it  by  chance,  coming  in  upon  a  holiday, 
the  day  the  ceremony  took  place.  Instead  of  keeping  me  out 
of  the  secret  by  a  trick,  they  very  wisely  resolved  upon  trusting 
me  with  it,  and  relying  upon  my  honour.  My  honour  happened 
to  be  put  to  the  test,  and  I  came  off  with  flying  colours.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  I  trace  the  religious  idea  I  have  ever 
since  entertained  of  keeping  a  secret.  I  went  with  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  church,  and  remember  kneeling  apart  and 
weeping  bitterly.  My  tears  were  unaccountable  to  me  then, 
Doubtiess  they  were  owing  to  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  great 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  lives  of  two  human 
beings,  and  of  the  unalterableness  of  the  engagement.  Death 
and  Life  seem  to  come  together  on  these  occasions,  like  awM 
guests  at  a  feast,  and  look  one  another  in  the  face. 

It  was  not  with  such  good  effect  that  my  aunt  raised  my 
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notions  of  a  schoolboy's  pocket-money  to  half-crowns,  and 
crowns,  and  half-guineas.  My  father  and  mother  were  both 
as  generous  as  daylight ;  but  they  could  not  give  what  they 
had  not.  I  had  been  unused  to  spending,  and  accordingly  X 
spent  with  a  vengeance.  I  remember  a  ludicrous  instance. 
The  first  half-guinea  that  I  received  brought  about  me  a  con- 
sultation of  companions  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  One 
sliilling  was  devoted  to  pears,  another  to  apples,  another  to 
cakes,  and  so  on,  all  to  be  bought  immediately,  as  they  were  ; 
till  coming  to  the  sixpence,  and  being  struck  with  a  recollec- 
tion that  I  ought  to  do  something  useful  ^ith  that,  I  bought 
sixpennVth  of  shoe-strings:  these,  no  doubt,  vanished  like 
the  rest.  The  next  half-guinea  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
master  :  he  interfered,  which  was  one  of  his  proper  actions  ; 
and  my  aunt  practised  more  self-denial  in  future. 

Our  new  family  from  abroad  were  true  West  Indians,  or, 
as  they  would  have  phrased  it,  "  true  Barbadians  bom." 
They  were  generous,  warm-tempered,  had  great  good-nature  ; 
were  proud,  but  not  unpleasantly  so;  lively,  yet  indolent; 
temperately  epicurean  in  their  diet ;  fond  of  company,  and 
dancing,  and  music;  and  lovers  of  show,  but  far  from  with- 
holding the  substance.  I  speak  chiefly  of  the  mother  and 
daughters.  My  other  aunt,  an  elderly  maiden,  who  piqued 
herself  on  the  delicacy  of  her  hands  and  ankles,  and  made  you 
understand  how  many  suitors  she  had  refused  (for  which  she 
expressed  anything  but  repentance,  being  extremely  vexed), 
was  not  deficient  in  complexional  good-nature  ;  but  she  was 
narrow-minded,  and  seemed  to  care  for  nothing  in  the  world 
but  two  things :  first,  for  her  elder  niece  Kate,  whom  she 
had  helped  to  nurse ;  and  second,  for  a  becoming  set-out  of 
coffee  and  buttered  toast,  particularly  of  a  morning,  when  it 
was  taken  up  to  her  in  bed,  with  a  suitable  equipage  of  silver 
and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Yes ;  there  was  one  more  in- 
dispensable thing — slavery.  It  was  frightful  to  hear  her 
small  mouth  and  little  mincing  tones  assert  the  necessity  not 
only  of  slaves,  but  of  robust  corporal  punishment  to  keep 
them  to  their  duty.  But  she  did  this,  because  her  want  of 
ideas  could  do  no  otherwise.  Having  had  slaves,  she  won- 
dered  how  anybody  could  object  to  so  natm-al  and  lady- 
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like  an  establisbment.  Late  in  life,  she  took  to  fancying 
that  every  polite  old  gentleman  was  in  love  with  her; 
and  thus  she  lived  on,  till  her  dying  moment,  in  a  flutter  of 
expectation. 

The  black  servant  must  have  puzzled  this  aunt  of  mine 
sometimes.  All  the  wonder  of  which  she  was  capable,  he 
certainly  must  have  roused,  not  without  a  "  quaver  of  con- 
sternation." This  man  had  come  over  with  them  from  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  a  slave  on  my  aunt*8  estate,  and  as 
sncb  he  demeaned  himself,  till  he  learned  that  there  was  no 
sach  thing  as  a  slave  in  England;  that  the  moment  a  man  set 
his  foot  on  English  ground  he  was  free.  I  cannot  help 
smiling  to  think  of  the  bewildered  astonishment  into  which 
his  first  overt  act,  in  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  must 
have  put  my  poor  attnt  Gourthope  (for  that  was  her  Christian 
name).  Most  likely  it  broke  out  in  the  shape  of  some  remon- 
strance about  his  fellow-servants.  He  partook  of  the  pride 
common  to  all  the  Barbadians,  black  as  well  as  white;  and 
the  maid-servants  tormented  him.  I  remember  his  coming 
up  in  the  parlour  one  day,  and  making  a  ludicrous  represen- 
tation of  the  affronts  put  upon  his  office  and  person,  inter- 
spersing his  chattering  and  gesticulations  with  explanatory 
dumb  show.  One  of  the  maids  was  a  pretty  girl,  who  had 
manoeuvred  till  she  got  him  stuck  in  a  comer;  and  he  insisted 
upon  telling  us  all  that  she  said  and  did.  His  respect  for 
himself  had  naturally  increased  since  he  became  free ;  but  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Poor  Samuel  was  not  un- 
generous, after  his  fashion.  He  also  wished,  with  his  freedom, 
to  acquire  a  freeman's  knowledge,  but  stuck  fust  at  pothooks 
and  hangers.  To  frame  a  written  B  he  pronoimced  a  thing 
impossible.  Of  his  powers  on  the  violin  he  made  us  more 
sensible,  not  without  frequent  remonstrances,  which  it  must 
have  taken  all  my  aunt's  good-nature  to  make  her  repeat.  He 
had  left  two  wives  in  Barbados,  one  of  whom  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  son  a  little  after  he  came  away.  For  this  son  he 
wanted  a  name,  that  was  new,  sounding,  and  long.  They 
referred  him  to  the  reader  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  With 
classical  names  he  was  well  acquainted.  Mars  and  Venus 
being  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  besides  Jupiters  and 
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Adonises,  and  Dianas  with  large  families.  At  lengtih  we 
succeeded  with  Neoptolemus.  He  spid  he  had  never  heard  it 
before ;  and  he  made  me  write  it  for  him  in  a  great  text-hand, 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 

My  aunt  took  a  country-house  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  where 
I  passed  three  of  the  happiest  weeks  of  my  life.  It  was  the 
custom  at  our  school,  in  those  days,  to  allow  us  only  one  set 
of  unbroken  holida3rs  during  the  whole  time  we  were  there— 
I  mean,  holidays  in  which  we  remained  away  from  school  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  period  was  always  in  August. 
Imagine  a  schoolboy  passionately  fond  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  never  slept  out  of  the  heart  of  the  City  for  years.  It  wbs 
a  compensation  even  for  the  pang  of  leaving  my  Mend;  and 
then  what  letters  I  would  write  to  him  1  And  what  letters  I 
did  write  !  What  full  measure  of  affection  pressed  down,  and 
running  over !  I  read,  walked,  had  a  garden  and  orchard 
to  run  in ;  and  fields  that  I  could  have  rolled  in,  to  have  my 
will  of  them. 

My  fiither  accompanied  me  to  Wimbledon  to  see  Home 
Tooke,  who  patted  me  on  the  head.  I  felt  very  differently 
tmder  his  hand,  and  under  that  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
when  he  confirmed  a  crowd  of  us  in  St.  Paul's.  Not  that  I 
thought  of  politics,  though  I  had  a  sense  of  his  being  a 
patriot;  but  patriotism,  as  well  as  everything  else,  was  oon^ 
nected  in  my  mind  with  something  classical,  and  Home  Tooke 
held  his  political  reputation  with  me  by  the  same  tenure  that 
he  held  his  fiime  for  learning  and  grammatical  knowledge. 
'^  The  learned  Home  Tooke  "  was  the  designation  by  which  I 
styled  him  in  some  verses  I  wrote;  in  which  verses,  by  the 
way,  with  a  poetical  licence  which  would  have  been  thought 
more  classical  by  Queen  Elizabeth  than  my  master,  I  caUed 
my  aunt  a  '*  nymph.''  In  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  by 
the  bishop,  there  was  something  too  official,  and  like  a  de- 
spatch of  business,  to  excite  my  veneration.  My  head  onJ^ 
anticipated  the  coming  of  his  hand  with  a  thrill  in  the  scalp : 
and  when  it  came,  it  tickled  me. 

My  cousins  had  the  celebrated  Dr.  Callcott  for  a  mnsio- 
master.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  great  reader, 
was  so  pleased  with  me  one  day  fi)r  being  able  to  translate  the 
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beginning  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  (one  of  our  achoolbooks), 
that  he  took  me  out  with  him  to  Nunn^s  the  bookseller^s  in 
Gieftt  Queen  Street,  and  made  me  a  present  of  Schrevelius^s 
Lexicon.  When  he  came  down  to  Merton,  he  let  me  ride  his 
hone.  What  days  were  those !  Instead  of  being  roused 
against  my  will  by  a  bell,  I  jumped  up  with  the  lark,  and 
strolled  '^  out  of  bounds/'  Instead  of  bread  and  water  for 
bieakfSut,  I  had  coffee,  and  tea,  and  buttered  toast:  for  dinner, 
not  a  himk  of  bread  and  a  modicum  of  hard  meat,  or  a  bowl 
of  pretended  broth ;  but  fish,  and  fowl,  and  noble  hot  joints, 
and  puddings,  and  sweets,  and  Guara  jellies,  and  other  West 
Indian  mysteries  of  peppers  and  preserves,  and  wine;  and  then 
I  had  tea;  and  I  sat  up  to  supper  like  a  man,  and  lived  so 
well,  that  I  might  have  been  very  ill,  had  I  not  run  about  all 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

My  strolls  about  the  fields  with  a  book  were  full  of  happi- 
ness: only  my  dress  used  to  get  me  stared  at  by  the  villagers. 
Walking  one  day  by  the  little  river  Wandle,  I  came  upon  one 
of  the  loveliest  girls  I  ever  beheld,  standing  in  the  water  with 
bare  1^,  washing  some  linen.  She  turned  as  she  was  stoop- 
ii^,  and  showed  a  blooming  oval  &oe  with  blue  eyes,  on  either 
side  of  which  flowed  a  profusion  of  flaxen  locks.  With  the 
exception  of  the  colour  of  the  hair,  it  was  like  Baphael's  own 
head  turned  into  a  peasant  girPs.  The  eyes  were  full  of  gen- 
tle astonishment  at  the  sight  of  me;  and  mine  must  have 
wondered  no  less.  However,  I  was  prepared  for  such  won- 
^.  It  was  only  one  of  my  poetical  visions  realized,  and  I 
expected  to  find  the  world  full  of  them.  What  she  thought 
of  my  blue  skirts  and  yellow  stockings  is  not  so  dear.  She 
<W  not,  however,  taunt  me  with  my  "  petticoats,''  as  the  girls 
^  the  streets  of  London  would  do,  making  me  blush,  as  I 
thought  they  ought  to  have  done  instead.  My  beauty  in  the 
brook  was  too  gentle  and  difiident ;  at  least  I  thought  so,  and 
^y  own  heart  did  not  contradict  me.  I  then  took  every 
beauty  for  an  Arcadian,  and  every  brook  for  a  fairy  stream; 
«nd  the  reader  would  be  surprised  if  he  knew  to  what  an  ex- 
^t  I  have  a  similar  tendency  stilL  I  find  the  same  possibi- 
lities by  another  path. 
I  do  not  remember  whether  an  Abb6  Paris,  who  taught  my 
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cousins  French,  used  to  see  them  in  the  country;  but  I  nevei 
shall  forget  him  in  Ormond  Street.  He  was  an  emigrant,  very 
gentlemanly,  with  a  &ce  of  remarkable  benignity,  and  a  voice 
that  became  it.  He  spoke  English  in  a  slow  manner,  thai 
was  very  graceful.  I  shall  never  forget  his  saying  one  day, 
in  answer  to  somebody  who  pressed  him  on  the  subject,  and 
in  the  mildest  of  tones,  that  without  doubt  it  was  impossible 
to  be  saved  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

One  contrast  of  this  sort  reminds  me  of  another.  My 
aunt  Courthope  had  something  growing  out  on  one  of  her 
knuckles,  which  she  was  afraid  to  let  a  surgeon  look  at.  There 
was  a  Dr.  Chapman,  a  West  Indian  physician,  who  came  to 
see  us,  a  person  of  great  suavity  of  manners,  with  all  that  air 
of  languor  and  want  of  energy  which  the  West  Indians  often 
exhibit.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  inquiring,  with  the  softest 
voice  in  the  world,  how  my  aimfs  hand  was;  and  coming  one 
day  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  dinner,  and  sighing  forth  his  usual 
question,  she  gave  it  him  over  her  shoulder  to  look  at.  In  a 
moment  she  shrieked,  and  the  swelling  was  gone.  The  meekest 
of  doctors  had  done  it  away  with  his  lancet. 

I  had  no  drawback  on  my  felicity  at  Merton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  occasional  pang  at  my  friend^s  absence,  and  a 
new  vexation  that  surprised  and  mortified  me.     I  had  been 
accustomed  at  school  to  sleep  with  sixty  boys  in  the  room, 
and  some  old  night-fears  that  used  to  haunt  me  were  for- 
gotten.    No  Mantichoras  there  I — ^no  old  men  crawling  on  the 
floor  !    What  was  my  chagrin,  when  on  sleeping  alone,  after 
so  long  a  period,  I  found  my  terrors  come  back  again  ! — ^not, 
indeed,  in  all  the  same  shapes.     Beasts  could  frighten  me  no 
longer;  but  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  ghastly  fiction 
that  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  crawling  or  ramping.    I 
struggled  hard  to  say  nothing  about  it;  but  my  days  began 
to  be  discoloured  with  fears  of  my  nights ;  and  with  imutter- 
able  humiliation  I  begged  that  the  footman  might  be  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  same  room.    Luckily,  my  request  was  attended 
to  in  the  kindest  and  most  reconciling  manner.     I  was  pitied 
for  my  fears,  but  praised  for  my  candour — ^a  balance  of  qua- 
lities which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  did  me  a  service  far 
beyond  that  of  the  moment.      Samuel,  who,  fortunately  for 
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my  shame,  had  a  great  respect  for  fear  of  this  kind,  had  his 
bed  removed  accordingly  into  my  room.  He  used  to  enter- 
tain me  at  night  with  stories  of  Barbados  and  the  negroes  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  I  was  reassured  and  happy. 

It  was  then  (oh,  shame  that  I  must  speak  of  &ir  lady  afler 
confessing  a  heart  so  feint  I) — ^it  was  then  that  I  feU  in  love 
with  my  cousin  Fan.  However,  I  would  have  fought  all  her 
young  acquaintances  round  for  her,  timid  as  I  was,  and  little 
indined  to  pugnacity. 

Fanny  was  a  lass  of  fif\:een,  with  little  laughing  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  like  a  plum.  I  was  then  (I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  say  it)  not  more  than  thirteen,  if  so  old ;  but  I 
had  read  Tooke's  Pantheon,  and  came  of  a  precocious  race. 
My  cousin  came  of  one  too,  and  was  about  to  be  married 
to  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  three-and-twenty.  I  thought 
nothing  of  this,  for  nothing  coidd  be  more  innocent  than  my* 
intentions.  I  was  not  old  enough,  or  grudging  enough,  or 
whatever  it  was,  even  to  be  jealous.  I  thought  everybody 
must  love  Fanny  Dayrell;  and  if  she  did  not  leave  me  out  in 
permitting  it,  I  was  satisfied.  It  was  enough  for  me  to  be 
with  her  as  long  as  I  coidd ;  to  gaze  on  her  with  delight  as 
she  floated  hither  and  thither ;  and  to  sit  on  the  stiles  in  the 
iieighbouring  fields,  thinking  of  Tooke's  Pantheon.  My  friend- 
ship was  greater  than  my  love.  Had  my  favourite  school- 
fellow been  ill,  or  otherwise  demanded  my  return,  I  should 
certainly  have  chosen  his  society  in  preference.  Three-fourths 
of  my  heart  were  devoted  to  friendship ;  the  rest  was  in  a 
vague  dream  of  beauty,  and  female  cousins,  and  nymphs,  and 
green  fields,  and  a  feeling  which,  though  of  a  warm  nature, 
was  full  of  fear  and  respect. 

Had  the  jade  put  me  on  the  least  equality  of  footing  as  to 
age,  I  know  not  what  change  might  have  been  wrought  in  me; 
but  though  too  young  herself  for  the  serious  duties  she  was 
about  to  bring  on  her,  and  full  of  sufficient  levity  and  gaiety 
not  to  be  uninterested  with  the  little  black-eyed  schoolboy  that 
lingered  about  her,  my  vanity  was  well  paid  off  by  hers,  for 
she  kept  me  at  a  distance  by  calling  me  petit  garqon.  This 
was  no  better  than  the  assumption  of  an  elder  sister  in  her 
teens  over  a  younger  one ;  but  the  latter  feels  it,  nevertheless; 
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and  I  persuaded  myself  tliat  it  was  particulaxly  cruel.  I 
wished  the  Abb6  Paris  at  Jamaica  with  his  French.  There 
would  she  come  in  her  frock  and  tucker  (for  she  had  not  yet 
left  off  either),  her  curls  dancing,  and  her  hands  clasped 
together  in  the  enthusiasm  of  something  to  tell  me,  and  when 
I  flew  to  meet  her,  forgetting  the  difference  of  ages,  and  alive 
only  to  my  charming  cousin,  she  would  repress  me  with  a 
little  fillip  on  the  cheek,  and  say,  '^  Well,  petit  ^ar^o»,  what  do 
you  think  of  that?"  The  worst  of  it  was,  ihat  this  odious 
Prench  phrase  sat  insufferably  well  upon  her  plump  little 
mouth.  She  and  I  used  to  gather  peaches  before  the  house 
were  up.  I  held  the  ladder  for  her  ;  she  mounted  like  a  £dry ; 
and  when  I  stood  doting  on  her  as  she  looked  down  and 
threw  the  fruit  in  my  lap,  she  would  cry,  ^^  Petit  gar^oriy 
you  will  let  'em  all  drop  T'  On  my  return  to  school,  she  gave 
me  a  locket  for  a  keepsake,  in  the  shape  of  a  heart ;  which 
was  the  worst  thing  she  ever  did  to  the  petit  gargon,  for  it 
touched  me  on  my  vweak  side,  and  looked  like  a  sentiment. 
I  believe  I  should  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  becoming 
melancholy,  had  I  not,  in  returning  to  school,  returned  to 
my  friend,  and  so  found  means  to  occupy  my  craving  for 
sympathy.  However,  I  wore  the  heart  a  long  while.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  there  was  more  in  her  French  than  I 
imagined ;  but  I  believe  not.  She  naturally  took  herself  for 
double  my  age,  with  a  lover  of  three-and-twenty.  Soon 
ailer  her  marriage,  fortune  separated  us  for  many  years.  My 
passion  had  almost  as  soon  died  away ;  but  I  Jiave  loved  the 
name  of  Fanny  ever  since ;  and  when  I  met  her  again,  which 
was  under  circumstances  of  trouble  on  her  part,  I  could  not 
see  her  without  such  an  emotion  as  I  was  fain  to  confess 
to  a  person  ^'  near  and  dear,"  who  forgave  me  for  it ;  which 
made  me  love  the  forgiver  the  more.  Yes  I  the  "black  ox" 
trod  on  the  fairy  foot  of  my  light-hearted  cousin  Fan;  of 
her,  whom  I  could  no  more  have  thought  of  in  conjunction 
with  sorrow,  than  of  a  ball-room  with  a  tragedy.  To  know 
that  she  was  rich  and  admired,  and  abounding  in  mirth  and 
music,  was  to  me  the  same  thing  as  to  know  that  she 
existed.  How  often  did  I  afterwards  wish  myself  rich  in 
turn,  that  I  might  have  restored  to  her  all  the  graces  of  life  i 
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She  was  generous,  and  -would  not  bsve  denied  me  tiie 
&otiuu. 

ThiB  was  my  ^rst  love.  That  for  a  Mend's  sister  vnts  my 
second,  and  not  so  strong;  for  it  was  divided  -with  tlie  admi- 
ration  of  vbich  I  have  spoken  for  the  Park  music  and  ^  the 
soldierB."  Nor  had  the  old  tendency  to  mix  up  the  clerical 
with  the  military  service  been  forgotten*  Indeed,  I  have 
ne^er  been  -without  a  derioal  tendency;  nor,  after  what  I 
have  written  for  the  genial  edification  of  my  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  extension  of  charitable  and  happy  thoughts  in  matters 
of  religion,  would  I  be  thought  to  speak  of  it  without  even  a 
certain  gravity,  not  compromiaed  or  tamed  into  levity,  in  my 
opinion,  by  any  cheerfulnesB  of  tone  with  which  it  may  happen 
to  be  associated;  for  Heaven  has  made  smiles  as  -well  as  tears: 
haa  made  laughter  itself,  and  mirth ;  and  to  appreciate  its  gifts 
thorooghly  is  to  treat  none  of  them  with  disrespect,  or  to  aiffeot 
to  be  above  them.  Hie  "wholly  gay  and  the  "wholly  grave 
spirit  is  equally  but  half  ihe  spirit  of  a  right  buman  creatare» 

I  mooted  points  of  fidth  with  myself  very  early,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  I  heard  at  ham&  The  very  inconsistenoies 
irluch  I  obaerved  round  about  me  in  matters  of  belief  and 
practice,  did  but  the  more  make  me  wish  to  discover  in  what 
the  right  spirit  of  religion  consisted :  while,  at  the  same  time, 
nobody  felt  more  instinctively  than  myself,  that  forms  were 
necesaary  to  preserve  essence.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
them,  wherever  I  thought  them  sincere.  I  got  up  imitations 
of  religious  proceasions  in  the  school-room,  and  persuaded 
iQj  coadjutors  to  learn  even  a  psalm  in  the  original  Hebrew, 
in  order  to  sing  it  as  part  of  the  ceremony.  To  make  the 
leaon  as  easy  as  possible,  it  was  the  shortest  of  all  the  psalms^ 
the  hundred  and  seventeenth,  which  consists  but  of  two 
▼eraea.  A  Jew,  I  am  airaid,  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
recognize  it;  though,  perhaps,  I  got  the  tone  from  his  own 
sjnagogue;  for  I  was  well  acquainted  with  that  place  of 
irarship.  I  was  led  to  dislike  Catholic  chapels,  in  spite  of  their 
nmsic  and  their  paintings,  by  what  I  had  read  of  InquisitionSy 
md  by  the  impiety  which  I  found  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
ptmiafament, — a  monstrosity  which  I  never  associated  with 
the  Church  of  England,  at  least  not  habitually.     But  identi- 
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fying  no  such  dogmas  with  the  Jews,  who  are  indeed  free 
&om  them  (though  I  was  not  aware  of  that  circumstance 
at  the  time),  and  reverencing  them  for  their  ancient  connec- 
tion with  the  Bible,  I  used  to  go  with  some  of  my  companions 
to  the  synagogue  in  Duke's  Place  ;  where  I  took  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  semi-Catholic  pomp  of  their  service,  and 
in  hearing  their  fine  singing  ;  not  without  something  of  a 
constant  astonishment  at  their  wearing  their  hats.  This  cus- 
tom, however,  kindly  mixed  itself  up  with  the  recoUectioH 
of  my  cocked  hat  and  band.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  origi- 
nated in  the  immovable  Eastern  turban. 

These  visits  to  the  synagogue  did  me,  I  conceive,  a  great 
deal  of  good.  They  served  to  tmiversalize  my  notions  of 
religion,  and  to  keep  them  unbigoted.  It  never  became  neces- 
sary to  remind  me  that  Jesus  was  himself  a  Jew.  I  have  also 
retained  through  life  a  respectful  notion  of  the  Jews  as  a  body. 

There  were  some  school  rhjrmes  about  "  pork  upon  a  fork,'* 
and  the  Jews  going  to  prison.  At  Easter,  a  strip  of  bordered 
paper  was  stuck  on  the  breast  of  every  boy,  containing  the 
words  "  He  is  risen."  It  did  not  give  us  the  slightest  thought 
of  what  it  recorded.  It  only  reminded  us  of  an  old  rhyme, 
which  some  of  the  boys  used  to  go  about  the  school  re- 
peating:— 

"  He  is  risen,  he  is  risen, 
All  the  Jews  must  go  to  prison." 

A  beautiiul  Christian  deduction!  Thus  has  charity  itself 
been  converted  into  a  spirit  of  antagonism;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  antagonism,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  becomes  first 
a  pastime  and  then  a  jest. 

I  never  forgot  the  Jews'  synagogue,  their  music,  their 
tabernacle,  and  the  courtesy  with  which  strangers  were 
allowed  to  see  it.  I  had  the  pleasure,  before  I  left  school, 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  members  of  their  com- 
munity, who  were  extremely  liberal  towards  other  opinions, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  entertained  a  sense  of  the  Supreme 
Being  far  more  reverential  than  I  had  observed  in  any 
Christian,  my  mother  excepted.  My  feelmgs  towards  them 
received  additional  encouragement  from  the  respect  shown  to 
their  history  in  the  paintings  of  Mr.  West,  who  was  anything 
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but  a  bigot  bimsel^  and  who  oflen  bad  Jews  to  sit  to  bim. 
I  contemplated  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  tbe  young  Levites,  hy 
the  sweet  ligbt  of  bis  picture-rooms,  wbere  eveiybodj  trod 
about  in  stiUness,  as  tbougb  it  were  a  kind  of  boly  ground; 
and  if  I  met  a  Habbi  in  tbe  street,  be  seemed  to  me  a  man 
coming,  not  from  Bishopsgate  or  Saffron  Hill,  but  out  of  tbe 
remoteness  of  time. 

I  bave  spoken  of  tbe  distinguisbed  indiyiduals  bred  at 
Christ  Hospital,  including  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  wbo  lefb  tbe 
acbool  not  long  before  I  entered  it.  Coleridge  I  never  saw 
till  be  was  old.  Lamb  I  recollect  coming  to  see  tbe  boys, 
witb  a  pensive,  brown,  bandsome,  and  kindly  face,  and  a  gait 
advancing  witb  a  motion  from  side  to  side,  between  involun- 
tary consciousness  and  attempted  ease.  His  brown  com- 
plexion may  bave  been  owing  to  a  visit  in  tbe  country ;  bis 
air  of  imeasiness  to  a  great  burden  of  sorrow.  He  dressed 
witb  a  quaker-bke  plainness.  I  did  not  know  bim  as  Lamb: 
I  took  bim  for  a  Mr.  '*  Guy,"  baving  beard  somebody  address 
bim  by  tbat  appellative,  I  suppose  in  jest. 

Tbe  boy  wbom  I  bave  designated  in  tbese  notices  as 

C n,  and  whose  intellect  in  riper  years  became  clouded, 

bad  a  more  than  usual  look  of  being  the  son  of  old  parents. 
He  bad  a  reputation  among  us,  which,  in  more  superstitious 
timesy  might  bave  rendered  bim  an  object  of  dread.  We 
thought  be  knew  a  good  deal  out  of  tbe  pale  of  ordinazy 
inquiries.  He  studied  tbe  weather  and  the  stars,  things 
wiucb  boys  rarely  trouble  their  beads  with ;  and  as  I  bad  an 
awe  of  thunder,  which  always  brought  a  reverential  shade  on 
my  mother's  &ce,  as  if  God  bad  been  speaking,  I  used  to 
send  to  bim  on  dose  summer  days,  to  know  if  thunder  was 
to  be  expected. 

Li  connection  witb  this  mysterious  schoolfellow,  tbougb  be 
was  tbe  last  person,  in  some  respects,  to  be  associated  witb 
bim,  I  must  mention  a  strange  epidemic  fear  which  occa- 
sionally prevailed  among  tbe  boys  respecting  a  personage 
wbom  they  called  the  Fazzer. 

Tbe  Fazzer  was  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
boys  themselves.  In  fact,  be  consisted  of  one  of  tbe  most 
impudent  of  tbe  bigger  ones;  but  as  it  was  bis  custom  to 
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diBguise  his  face,  and  as  this  aggravated  the  terror  which 
made  the  little  boys  hide  their  own.  &ce%  his  participadan  of 
our  common  haman  nature  only  increased  the  supematuraL 
fearMness  of  his  pretensions*  I£fl  office  as  Fazzer  consisted 
in  being  audacioos,  unknown,  and  fiightemng  the  boys  at 
night ;  sometimes  by  pulling  them  out  of  their  beds ;  some- 
times by  simply  fazzing  their  hair  (''  fazzing  "  meant  pnlling^ 
or  Texing,  like  a  goblin);  sometimes  (which  was  homblest 
of  all)  by  quietly  giving  us  to  understand,,  in  some  way  or 
other,  that  the  ^^  Fazzer  was  out,"  that  is  to  say,  out  of  his 
own  bed,  and  then  being  seen  (by  those  who  dared  to  ]£)ok) 
sitting,  or  otherwise  making  his  appearance,  in  his  white  shirty 
motionless  and  dumb.  It  waa  a  very  good  horror,  of  its  kind. 
The  Fazzer  was  our  Dr.  Fanstus,  our  elf,  our  q>eGtre,  our 
Flibbertigibbet,  who  *'  put  knives  in  our  pillows  and  halteis 
in  our  pews."  He  was  Jones,  it  is  true,  or  Smith;  but  he 
was  also  somebody  else — ^an  anomaly,  a  duality,  Smith  and 
sorcery  united.  My  friend  Charles  Oilier  should  have  written 
a  book  about  him.  He  was  our  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
and  yet  a  common  boy. 

One  night  I  thought  I  saw  this  phenomenon  under  ciroiun- 
stances  more  than  usually  xmeaithly.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight 
nig^t;  I  was  then  in  a  ward  the  casements  of  which  looked 
(as  they  still  look)  on  the  churchyard.  My  bed  was  under 
the  second  window  ftom,  the  east,  not  far  from  the  statue  of 
Edward  the  Sixth.  Happening  to  wake  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  cast  up  my  eyes,  I  saw,  on.  a  bed's  head  near  me, 
and  in  one  of  these  casements,  a  figure  in  its  shirt,  which 
I  took  for  the  Fazzer.  The  room  was  silent;  the  figure 
motionless;  I  fancied  that  half  the  boys  in  the  ward  were 

glancing  at  it,  without  daring  to  speak.     It  was  poor  C s^ 

gazing  at  that  lunar  orb,  which  might  afberwaids  be  supposed 
to  have  malignantly  fhscinated  him. 

Contemporary  with  C ^n  waa  Wood,  before  mentioned^ 

whom  I  admired  for  his  verses,  and  who  was  aflerwards 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge^  where  I  visited  him, 
and  found  him,,  to  my  astonishment^  a  head  shorter  than 
myself.  Every  upper  boy  at  school  appears  a  giant  to  a  little 
one.    "Big  boy*^  and  senior  are  synonymous.    Now  and 
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then,  however,  extreme  smaUness  in  a  senior  scholar  gives  a 
new  kind  of  dignity,  by  reason  of  the  testimony  it  bears  to 
the  ascendancj  of  the  intellect.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
monitors  at  Christ  Hospital,  during  prayers  before  meat,  to 
stand  fronting  the  tenants  of  their  respective  wards,  while  the 
objects  of  their  attention  were  kneeling.  Looking  np,  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  towards  a  new  monitor  who  was  thus 
standing,  and  whose  face  was  unknown  to  me  (for  there  were 
six  hundred  of  us,  and  his  ward  was  not  mine),  I  thought 
him  the  smallest  boy  that  could  ever  have  attained  to  so  dis- 
tinguished an  eminence.  He  was  little  in  penon,  little  in 
&ce,  and  he  had  a  singularly  juvenile  cast  of  features,  even  for 
one  so  petit. 

It  was  IVGtchell,  the  translator  of  Aristophanes,     He  had' 
really  attained  his  position  prematurely.     I  rose  afterwards 
to  be  next  to  him  in  the  school;  and  from  a  grudge  that 
existed  between  us,  owing  probably  to  a  reserve,  which  I 
thought  pride,  on  his  part,  and  to  an  ardency  which  he  may 
have  consddered  frivolous  on  mine,  we  became  friends.     Cir- 
cumstances parted  us  in  afier-life :  I  became  a  Reformist,  and 
he  a  Quarterly  Reviewer;  but  he  sent  me  kindly  remem- 
brances not  long  before  he  died.     I  did  not  know  he  was 
declining;  and  it  will  ever  be  a  pain  to  me  to  reflect  that 
delay  conspired  with  accident  to  hinder  my  sense  of  it  from 
being  known  to  him;  especially  as  I  learned  that  he  had 
not  been  so  prosperous  as  I  supposed.   He  had  his  weaknesses 
as  well  as  myself,  but  they  were  mixed  with  conscientious 
and  noble  qualities.     Zealous  as  he  was  for  aristocratical 
government,  he  was  no  indiscriminate  admirer  of  persons  in 
high  places ;  and,  though  it  would  have  bettered  his  views 
in  life,  he  had  declined  taking  orders,  from  nicety  of  religious 
scruple.     Of  his  admirable  scholarship  I  need  say  nothing. 

Equally  good  scholar,  but  of  a  less  zealous  temperament, 
was  Barnes,  who  stood  next  me  on  the  Deputy  Grecian  form, 
and  who  was  afterwards  identified  with  the  sudden  and 
striking  increase  of  the  Timee  newspaper  in  &me  and  in** 
fluence.  He  was  very  handsome  when  young,  with  a  profile 
of  Grecian  regularity;  and  was  famous  ainong  us  for  a  certain 
dispassionate  hiunour,  for  his  admiration  of  the  works  of 
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Fielding,  and  for  his  delight,  nevertheless,  in  pushing  a  narra- 
tive to  its  ntmost,  and  drawing  upon  his  stores  of  fancy  for 
intensifying  it;   an  amusement  for  which  he  possessed   an 
understood  privilege.     It  was  painful  in  afler-life  to  see  his 
good  looks  swallowed  up  in  corpulency,  and  his  once  hand- 
some mouth  thrusting  its  imder  lip  out,  and  panting  with 
asthma.     I  belieye  he  was  originally  so  well  constituted  in 
point  of  health  and  bodily  feeling,  that  he  fancied  he  could 
go  on,  all  his  life,  without  taking  any  of  the  usual  methods 
to  preserve  his  comfort.     The  editorship  of  the  Times,  which 
turned  his  night  into  day,  and  would  have  been  a  trying 
burden  to  any  man,  completed  the  bad  consequences  of  his 
negligence ;  and  he  died  painfully  before  he  was  old.    Barnes 
wrote  elegant  Latin  verse,  a  classical  English  style,  and  might 
assuredly  hare  made  himself  a  name  in  wit  and  literature, 
had  he  cared  much  for  anything  beyond  his  glass  of  wine  and 
his  Fielding.     He  left  money  to  found  a  Barnes  scholarship 
at  Cambridge. 

What  pleasant  days  have  I  not  passed  with  him,  and  other 
schoolfellows,  bathing  in  the  New  River,  and  boating  on  the 
Thames.  He  and  I  began  to  learn  Italian  together;  and 
anybody  not  within  the  pale  of  the  enthusiastic,  might  have 
thought  us  mad,  as  we  went  shouting  the  beginning  of 
Metastasio^s  Ode  to  Venus,  as  loud  as  we  could  bawl,  over  the 
Homsey  fields.  I  can  repeat  it  to  this  day,  from  those  first 
lessons. 

**  Scendi  propizia 

Col  tno  splendore, 
O  bella  Yeoerey 

Madre  d'Amore; 
Madre  d'Amore, 

Che  sola  sei 
Piacer  degli  nomini, 

EdegUdei."* 

On  the  same  principle  of  making  invocations  as  loud  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  of  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  a 
poet,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  ourselves  with  an 
echo,  we  used  to  lie  upon  our  oars  at  Bichmond,  and  call,  in 

*  ''Descend  propitions  with  thy  brightness,  0  beautiful  Venus, 
Mother  of  Lore ; — Mother  of  Love,  who  alone  art  the  pleasure  of 
men  and  of  gods." 
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the  most  vociferouB  manner,  upon  the  spirit  of  Thomson  to 
"rest" 

"  Bemembrance  oft  shall  haunt  the  shore, 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  drest. 
And  oft  suspend  the  dashing  oar 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest." 

CoUMs  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Thomson. 

It  was  more  like  "  perturbing  ^  his  spirit  than  laying  it. 

One  day  Barnes  fell  overboard,  and,  on  getting  into  the 
boat  again,  he  drew  a  little  edition  of  Seneca  out  of  his 
pocket,  which  seemed  to  have  become  fat  with  the  water.  It 
was  like  an  extempore  dropsy. 

Another  time,  several  of  us  being  tempted  to  bathe  on  a 
Tery  hot  day,  near  Hammersmith,  and  not  exercising  suffi- 
cient patience  in  selecting  our  spot,  we  were  astonished  at 
receiving  a  sudden  lecture  from  a  lady.  She  was  in  a  hat 
and  feathers,  and  liding-habit ;  and  as  the  groimds  turned 
out  to  belong  to  the  Margravine  of  Anspach  (Lady  Graven), 
we  persuaded  ourselves  that  our  admonitrix,  who  spoke  in  no 
measured  terms,  was  her  Serene  Highness  herself.  The 
obviouA  reply  to  her  was,  that  if  it  was  indiscreet  in  us  not 
to  have  chosen  a  more  sequestered  spot,  it  was  not  exces- 
sively the  reverse  in  a  lady  to  come  and  rebuke  us.  I  related, 
this  story  to  my  acquaintance.  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  who 
knew  her.  His  observation  was,  that  nothing  wonderful  was 
to  be  wondered  at  in  the  Margravine. 

I  was  fifteen  when  I  put  off  my  band  and  blue  skirts  for  a 
coat  and  neckcloth.  I  was  then  first  Deputy  Grecian,  and  I 
Lad  the  honour  of  going  out  of  the  school  in  the  same  rank, 
at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same  reason,  as  my  friend  Charles 
Lamb.  The  reason  was,  that  I  hesitated  in  my  speech.  I  did 
not  stammer  half  so  badly  as  I  used ;  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  I  halt  at  a  syllable  now ;  but  it  was  understood  that  a 
Grecian  was  bound  to  deliver  a  public  speech  before  he  left 
school,  and  to  go  into  the  Church  afterwards ;  and  as  I  could 
do  neither  of  these  things,  a  Grecian  I  could  not  be.  So  I 
put  on  my  coat  and  waistcoat,  and,  what  was  stranger,  my 
hat;  a  very  uncomfortable  addition  to  my  sensations.  For 
eight  years  I  had  gone  bareheaded,  save  now  and  then  a  few 
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inchea  of  pericranimn,  when  the  little  cap,  no  laiger  than  a 
crumpet,  was  stuck  on  one  aide,  to  tlie  mystification  of  the 
old  ladies  in  the  streets. 

I  then  cared  as  littie  ft>r  the  rains  as  I  did  for  anything 
else.  I  had  now  a  vague  sense  of  worldly  trouble,  and  of  a 
great  and  serious  change  in  my  condition ;  be^des  which,  X 
had  to  quit  my  old  cloisters,  and  my  playmates,  and  long 
habits  of  all  sorts ;  so  that  what  was  a  very  happy  moment 
to  schoolboys-  in  general,  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  painful 
of  my  life.  I  surprised  my  schoolfellows  and  the  master  with 
the  melancholy  of  my  tears.  I  took  leave  of  my  books,  of 
my  friends,  of  my  seat  in  the  grammar-school,  of  my  good- 
hearted  nurse  and  her  daughter,  of  my  bed,  of  the  cloisters^ 
and  of  the  very  pump  out  of  which  I  had  taken  so  many 
delicious  draughts,  as  if  I  should  never  see  them  again,  though 
I  meant  to  come  every  day.  The  &tal  hat  was  put  on ;  my 
&ther  was  come  to  fetch  me. 

**  We,  hand  in  hand,  with  strange  new  steps  and  slow, 
.  Through  Holbom  took  our  meditative  way.** 


CHAPTER   V. 


YOUTH. 

For  some  time  after  I  lefl  school,.  I  did  nothing  but  visit  mj 
schoolfellows,  haunt  the  book-stalls,  and  write  verses.  My 
father  collected  the  verses,  and  published  them  [in  1802,  under 
the  title  of  Juvenilia],  with  a  large  list  of  subscribers,  numbers 
of  whom  beloDged  to  his  old  congregations.  [The  volume  had 
a.  portrait  by  Jackson  in  the  manner  of  that  artist,  imparting 
to  it  an  air  of  heavy  laziness,  said  to  have  characterized  the 
artist,  but  certainly  foreign  to  the  sitter.]  I  was  as  pitmd, 
perhaps,  of  the  book  at  that  time  as  I  am  aidiamed  of  it  now. 
The  French  Bevolution,  though  the  worst  portion  of  it  was 
over,  had  not  yet  shaken  up  and  reinvigorated  the  sources  of 
thought  all  over  Europe.  At  least  I  was  not  old  enough, 
perhaps  was  not  able,  to  get  out  of  the  trammels  of  the  reguh&r 
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imittUive  poetry,  or  versification  rather,  ^hicb  waa  taught  in 
liie  schools.  M7  book  was  a  heap  of  imitations,  all  but  abso- 
lutely worthless.  But  absurd  as  it  was,  it  did  me  a  serious 
mischief;  fbr  it  made  me  suppose  that  I  had  attained  an  end, 
instead  of  not  having  reached  even  a  commencement ;  and 
thus  caused-  me  to  waste  in  imitation  a  good  many  years 
-which  I  ought  to  have  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  poetical 
sort  and  of  nature.  Coleridge  has  praised  Boyer  for  teaching 
us  to  laugh  at  ''  muses  "  and  ^  Castalian  streams ;  '*  but  he 
ought  ratiier  to  have  lamented  that  he  did  not  teach  us  how 
tx>  love  tiiem  wisely,  as  he  might  have  done  had  he  really 
known  anything  about  poetry,  or  loved  Spenser  and  the  old 
poets,  as  he  thought,  and  admired  the  new.  Even  Coleridge's 
juvenile  poems  were  none  the  better  hr  Boyer's  tacaining.  Ab 
to  mine,  they  were  fi>r  the  most  part  as  mere  trash  as  anti- 
CSastalian  heart  could  have  desired.  I  wrote  '*  odes  "  because 
€k)llins  and  Gray  had  written  them,  "pastorals"  because 
Pope  had  written  them,  *'  blank  verse  "  because  Akenside  and 
Thomson  had  written  blank  verse,' and  a  ''Palace  of  Plea- 
sore  "  because  Spenser  had  written  a  "  Bower  of  Bliss^"  But 
in  all  these  authors  I  saw  little  but  their  words,  and  imitated 
even  tiiose  badly.  I  had  nobody  to  bid  me  to  go  to  the  nature 
which  had  originated  the  books.  Coleridge's  lauded  teacher 
put  into  my  handS)  at  one  time,  the  life  of  Pope  by  Ruffhead 
(the  worst  he  could  have  chosen),  and  at  another  (for  the 
express  purpose  of  cultivating  my  love  of  poetry)  the  Irene 
and  other  poems  of  Dr.  Johnson  t  Pope's  smootib  but  un- 
ardstical  versification  spell-bound  me  ibr  a  long  time;  Of 
Johnson's  poems  I  retained  nothing  but  the  epigram  begin** 
ning  "  Hermit  hoar — " 

" '  Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell, 
'Wearing  oat  lift's  evening  gray, 
Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell^ 
What  is  bliss,  and  which  the  way? ' 

Thaa  I  spoke,  and  speaking,  sighed, 
Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear* 

When  the  hoary  sage  replied, 
*  Come,  my  lad,  and  diink  some  beer,' " 

This  was  the  first  epigram  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen;  and 
it  had  a  cautionary  effect  upon  me  to  an  extent  which  itii 
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author  miglit  hardly  have  desired.  The  grave  Dr.  Johnaoa 
and  the  rogue  Ambrose  de  Lamela,  in  Gil  Bias,  stood  side  by 
side  in  vaj  imagination  as  immaskers  of  venerable  appear- 
ances ;  that  is  to  say,  as  persons  who  had  no  objection  to  the 
jolly  hypocrisy  which  they  immasked. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  my  book,  I  visited  two  of 
my  schoolfellows,  who  had  gone  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
The  repute  of  it,  unfortunately,  accompanied  me,  and  gave  a 
foolish  increase  to  my  self-complacency.  At  Oxford,  I  was 
introduced  to  Kett,  the  poetry  professor, — a  good-natured 
man  with  a  &ce  like  a  Houyhnhnm  (had  Swift  seen  it,  he 
would  have  thought  it  a  pattern  for  humanity).  It  was  in 
the  garden  of  the  professor's  college  (Trinity);  and  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  I  should  feel  inspired  then  *'  by  the  muse 
of  Warton."  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Warton  at  that  time;  and  perhaps  my  ignorance  was  fortu- 
nate; for  it  was  not  till  long  after  my  acquaintance  with  them 
that  I  saw  £irther  into  their  merits  than  the  very  first  anti- 
commonplaces  would  have  discerned,  and  as  I  had  not  acquired 
even  those  at  that  period,  and  my  critical  presumption  was 
on  a  par  with  my  poetical,  I  should  probably  have  given  the 
professor  to  understand  that  I  had  no  esteem  for  that  kind  of 
secondhand  inspiration.  I  was  not  aware  that  my  own  was 
precisely  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  different  from  Warton's  as 
poverty  fi:om  acquirement. 

At  Oxford,  my  love  of  boating  had  nearly  cost  me  my  life. 
I  had  already  had  a  bit  of  a  taste  of  drowning  in  the  river 
Thames,  in  consequence  of  running  a  boat  too  hastily  on 
shore;  but  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  experienced  on  this 
occasion.  The  schoolfellow  whom  I  was  visiting  was  the 
Mend  whose  famOy  lived  in  Spring  Gardens.  We  had  gone 
out  in  a  little  decked  skiff,  and  not  expecting  disasters  in  the 
"gentle  Isis,"  I  had  fastened  the  sail-line,  of  which  I  had 
the  direction,  in  order  that  I  might  read  a  volume  which  I 
had  with  me,  of  Mr.  Cumberland's  novel  called  Henry.  My 
friend  was  at  the  helm.  The  wind  grew  a  little  strong ;  and 
we  had  just  got  into  Iffley  Reach,  when  I  heard  him  exclaim, 
"  Hunt,  we  are  over  I "  The  next  moment  I  was  tmder  the 
water,  gulping  it,  and  giving  myself  up  for  lost.     The  boat 
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liad  a  small  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  deck,  under  which  I 
had  thrust  my  feet ;  this  circumstance  had  carried  me  over 
with  the  boat,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  1  found  I  had  got  the 
oul-line  round  my  neck.  My  friend,  who  sat  on  the  deck 
itself,  had  been  swept  off,  and  got  comfortably  t^  shore,  which 
was  at  a  little  distance. 

My  bodily  sensations  were  not  so  painful  as  I  should  hare 
^cied  they  would  have  been.     My  mental  reflections  were 
very  difierent,  though  one  of  them,  by  a  singular  meeting  of 
extremes,  vras  of  a  comic  nature.     1  thought  that  I  should 
never  see  the  sky  again,  that  I  had  parted  with  all  my  friends, 
and  that  I  was  about  to  contradict  the  proverb  which  said  that 
a  man  who  was  bom  to  be  hanged,  would  never  be  drowned  ; 
for  the  sail-line,  in  which  I  felt  entangled,  seemed  destined  to 
perform  for  me  both  the  offices.    On  a  sudden,  I  found  an  oar 
in  my  hand,  and  the  next  minute  I  was  climbing,  with  assist- 
ance, into  a  wherry,  in  which  there  sat  two  Oxonians,  one  of 
them  helping  me,  and  loudly  and  laughingly  differing  with 
the  other,  who  did  not  at  all  like  the  rocking  of  the  boat,  and 
who  assured  me,  to  the  manifest  contradiction  of  such  senses 
as  I  had  left,  that  there  was  no  room.     This  gentleman  is  now 
no  more  ;  and  I  shall  not  mention  his  name,  because  I  might 
do  injustice  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man  struck  with  a 
panic.     The  name  of  his  companion,  if  I  mistake  not,  was 
Buaaell.     I  hope  he  was  related  to  an  illustrious  person  of  the 
same  name,  to  whom  1  have  lately  been  indebted  for  what 
may  have  been  anoiher  prolongation  of  my  life. 

On  returning  to  town,  which  I  did  on  the  top  of  an  Oxford 
coach,  I  was  relating  this  story  to  the  singular  person  who 
then  drove  it  (Bobart,  who  had  been  a  collegian),  when  a 
nian  who  was  sitting  behind  surprised  us  with  the  excess  of 
his  laughter.  On  asking  him  the  reason,  he  touched  his  hat, 
9nd  said,  "  Sir,  Fm  his  footman.*'  Such  are  the  delicacies  of 
the  livery,  and  the  glorifications  of  their  masters  with  which 
they  entertain  the  kitchen. 

This  Bobart  was  a  very  curious  person.  I  have  noticed 
him  in  the  IndtcatOTj  in  the  article  on  "  Coaches.'*  He  was  a 
descendant  of  a  horticultural  fiunily,  who  had  been  keepers 
of  the  Physic  Garden  at  Oxford,  and  one  of  whom  pahned  a 
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rat  upon  the  learned  world  for  a  dragon,  by  stretchmg  omt  its 
skin  into  wings.  Tillimant  Bobart  (for  snch  was  tbe  name  of 
onr  charioteer)  had  been  at  college  himself^  probably  as  a 
sizer;  bnt  having  become  proprietor  of  a  stage-coach,  lie 
thought  £t  to  be  his  own  coachman;  and  he  received  jovx 
money  and  touched  his  hat  like  the  rest  of  the  ^^atenzily. 
fie  had  a  round,  red  face,  with  eyes  that  stared,  and  showed 
the  white  ;  and  having  become,  by  long  practice,  an  excellent 
capper  of  veises,  he  was  accustomed  to  have  bouts  at  that 
pastime  wilih  the  collegians  whom  he  drove.  It  was  cuorifnia 
.to  hear  him  whistle  and  grunt,  and  tnge  on  his  horses  with 
the  other  onstomary  euphonies  of  his  tribe,  and  then  see  him 
flash  his  eye  round  upon  the  capping  gentleman  who  aat 
behind  him,  and  quote  his  never-&iling  line  out  of  Yirgil 
or  Horace.  In  the  evening  (for  he  only  drove  his  coach  lialf 
way  to  London)  he  divided  his  solace  after  his  labours  be- 
tween his  book  and  his  brandy-and-water ;  but  I  am  afinnd 
with  a  little  too  much  of  the  brandy,  for  his  end  was  not 
happy.*  Hiere  was  eccentricity  in  the  family,  without  any- 
thing much  to  show  for  it.  The  Bobart  who  invented  the 
dragon  chuckled  over  the  secret  for  a  long  time  with  a  satis- 
j&ction  that  must  have  cost  him  many  falsehoods;  and  the 
flrst  Bobart  that  is  known  used  to  tag  his  beard  with  silver 
on  holidays. 

If  female  society  had  not  been  wanting,  I  should  hove 
longed  to  reside  at  an  university;  for  I  have  never  seen 
trees,  books,  and  a  garden  to  walk  in,  but  I  saw  my  natural 
home,  provided  there  was  no  "monkery"  in  it.  I  have 
always  thought  it  a  brave  and  great  saying  of  Mohammed,— 
**  There  is  no  monkery  in  Islam.*' 

"  From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
Which  shew,  contaiji,  and  nourish  all  the  world." 

Were  I  to  visit  the  universities  now,  I  should  explore  every 
comer,  and  reverently  fency  myself  in  the  presence  of  every 

*  On  the  information  of  Mr.  Gkorge  Hooper,  who  kindly  toIud- 
teered  the  communication  as  a  reader  of  the  Indicator,  and  sent  me 
a  very  curious  letter  on  the  subject;  with  details,  however,  that  were 
.^cather  of  private  than  of  public  interest. 
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great  and  good  man  that  has  adorned  them ;  but  the  most 
impartant  people  to  young  men  are  one  another ;  and  I  was 
content  with  glancing  at  the  hauntB  of  Addison  and  Warton 
in  Qxfordy  and  at  those  of  Gray,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  in 
Gsmbridge.  Osford,  I  found,  had  greatly  the  advantage  of 
Camboridge  in  point  of  ooimtry.  You  could  understand  well 
enough  bow  poets  could  wander  about  Iffley  and  Woodstock  ; 
but  when  I  visited  Cambridge,  the  nakedness  of  the  land  was 
too  plainly  visible  under  a  sheet  of  snow,  through  which 
gutters  of  ditches  ran,  like  ink,  by  the  side  of  leafless  sallowB, 
vhich  resembled  huge  pincushions  stuck  on  posts.  The  town, 
however,  made  amends ;  and  Cambridge  has  the  advantage  of 
Oxford  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as  far  as  regards  eminent 
munes.  England^s  two  greatest  philosophers,  Bacon  and 
Kewtcm,  and  (according  to  Tyrwhitt)  three  out  of  its  four 
great  poets,  were  bred  there,  besides  double  the  number  of 
minor  celebrities.  Oxford  even  did  not  always  know  ^'  the 
good  the  gods  provided."  It  repudiated  Locke;  alienated 
Oibbon;  and  had  nothiag  but  angry  sullenness  and  hard 
expukion  to  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  its  very  ordi- 
nances encouraged  in  the  sincere  and  loving  spirit  of 
Shelley. 

Yet  they  are  divine  places,  both;  fall  of  grace,  and  beauty, 
and  scholarship;  of  reverend  antiquity,  and  ever-young  na- 
ture and  hope.  Their  &ults,  if  of  worldliness  in  some,  are 
those  of  time  and  of  conscience  in  more,  and  if  the  more 
pertinacious  on  those  accounts,  will  merge  into  a  like  con- 
servative firmness,  when  still  nobler  developments  are  in  their 
keeping.  So  at  least  I  hope;  and  so  may  the  Fates  have 
crdained;  keeping  their  gowns  among  them  as  a  symbol  that 
kaming  is,  indeed,  something  which  ever  learns;  and  in- 
structing them  to  teach  love,  and  charity,  and  inquiry,  \vith 
the  same  accompliahed  authority  as  that  with  which  they 
have  taught  assent. 

My  book  was  unfortunately  successful  everywhere,  parti- 
cularly in  the  metropolis.  The  oritics  were  extremely  kind ; 
and,  as  it  was  unusual  at  that  time  to  publish  at  so  early  a 
period  of  life,  my  age  made  me  a  kind  of  "  Young  Eoscius  " 
hi  authorship.    I  was  introduced  to  literati,  and  shown  about 
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among  parties.  Mj  &ther  took  me  to  see  Dr.  Raine,  IMaste 
of  the  Charter-House.  The  doctor,  who  was  very  kind  an* 
pleasant,  but  who  probably  drew  none  of  our  deduction 
in  favour  of  the  young  writer's  abilities,  warned  me  againa 
the  perils  of  authorship;  adding,  as  a  final  dehortative,  thai 
"  the  shelves  were  full."  It  was  not  till  we  came  away  thai 
I  thought  of  an  answer,  which  I  conceived  would  have 
"  annihilated  "  him.  "  Then,  sir  "  (I  should  have  said),  "  we 
will  make  another."  Not  having  been  in  time  with  this 
repartee,  I  felt  all  that  anguish  of  undeserved  and  unnecessary 
defeat,  which  has  been  so  pleasantly  described  in  the  Jiftseries 
of  Human  Life.  This,  thought  I,  would  have  been  an  answer 
befitting  a  poet,  and  calculated  to  make  a  figure  in  bio- 
graphy. 

A  mortification  that  I  encountered  at  a  house  in  Cavendf8& 
Square  affected  me  less,  though  it  surprised  me  a  good  deal 
more.     I  had  been  held  up,  as  usual,  to  the  example  of  t!ie 
young  gentlemen  and  the  astonishment  of  the  young  ladies, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  dessert,  one  of  mine  host's  daugb- 
ters,  a  girl  of  exuberant  spirits,  and  not  of  the  austerest 
breeding,   came  up  to  me,  and,   as  if  she  had  discovered 
that  I  was  not  so  young  as  I  pretended  to  be,  exclaimed, 
"  What  a  beard  you  have  got ! "  at  the  same  time  convincing 
herself  of  the  truth  of  her  discovery  by  taking  hold  of  it  I 
Had  I  been  a  year  or  two  older,  I  should  have  taken  my 
revenge.     As  it  was,  I  know  not  how  I  behaved,  but  the 
next  morning  I  hastened  to  have  a  beard  no  longer. 

I  was  now  a  man,  and  resolved  not  be  out  of  countenance 
next  time.  Not  long  afterwards,  my  grandfather,  sensible  of 
the  new  fame  in  his  family,  but  probably  alarmed  at  the 
fruitless  consequences  to  which  it  might  lead,  sent  me  word, 
that  if  I  would  come  to  Philadelphia,  "  he  would  make  a 
man  of  me."  I  sent  word,  in  return,  that  "  men  grew  in 
England  as  well  as  America:"  an  answer  which  repaid  me 
for  the  loss  of  my  repartee  at  Dr.  Raine's. 

I  had  got  a  dislike  of  my  grandfather  for  reasons  in  which 
his  only  surviving  daughter  tells  me  I  was  mistaken;  and 
partly  on  a  similar  account,  I  equally  disliked  his  friend  Dr. 
Franklin,  author  of  Poor  BicharcPs  Almanack:  a  heap,  as  it 
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^appeared  to  me,  of  ''  scoundrel  maxims/*  *  I  think  I  now 
appreciate  Dr.  Franklin  as  I  ought;  but  although  I  can  see 
the  utility  of  such  publications  as  his  Almanack  for  a  rising 
commercial  state,  and  hold  it  useful  as  a  memorandum  tA  uncal- 
culadng  persons  like  myself,  who  happen  to  live  in  an  old  one, 
I  think  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  in  commercial  nations  long 
established,  and  that  it  has  no  business  in  others,  who  do  not 
found  their  happiness  in  that  sort  of  power.  Franklin,  with 
all  his  abilities,  is  but  at  the  head  of  those  who  think  that 
man  lives  **  by  bread  alone.'* 

The  respect  which,  in  matters  of  religion,  I  felt  for  the 
"  spirit  which  giveth  life,"  in  preference  to  the  "  letter  which 
killeth,"  received  a  curious  corroboration  from  a  circum- 
stance which  1  witnessed  on  board  a  Margate  hoy.  Having 
nothing  to  do,  after  the  publication  of  my  poor  volume,  but 
to  read  and  to  look  about  me,  a  friend  proposed  an  excursion 
to  Brighton.  We  were  to  go  first  to  Margate,  and  then 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way  by  the  sea-side,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air. 

We  took  places  accordingly  in  the  first  hoy  that  was  about 
to  sail,  and  speedily  found  ourselves  seated  and  moving.  We 
thought  the  passengera  a  singularly  staid  set  of  people  for 
holiday-makers,  and  could  not  account  for  it.  The  impres- 
sion by  degrees  grew  so  strong,  that  we  resolved  to  inquire 
into  the  reason;  and  it  was  with  no  very  agreeable  feelings, 
that  we  found  ourselves  fixed  for  the  day  on  board  what  was 

♦  Thomson's  phrase,  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  speaking  of  a 
nuserly  numey-getter : — 

"  <  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got ;' 

Firm  to  this  scoundrel  maxim  keepeth  he, 
Ne  of  its  rigour  will  he  hate  a  jot. 
Till  it  hath  quench'd  his  fire  and  banished  his  pot." 
The  reader  will  not  imagine  that  I  snppose  all  money-makers  to  be 
of  this  description.   Very  gallant  spirits  are  to  be  found  among  them, 
who  only  take  to  this  mode  of  activity  for  want  of  a  better,  and  aro 
as  generous  in  disbursing  as  they  are  vigorous  in  acquiring.    You 
may  always  know  the  common  run,  as  in  other  instances,  by  the 
soreness  with  which  they  feel  attacks  on  the  body  corporate. 

For  the  assertion  that  Dr.  Franklin  cut  off  his  son  with  a  shilling, 
my  only  authority  is  family  tradition.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  the  friendliest  of  his  biopraphers  are  not  only  forced,  to  admit 
that  he  seemed  a  little  too  fond  of  money,  but  notice  the  mysterious 
secrecy  in  which  his  family  history  is  involved* 
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called  the  ''  Methodist  hoy."  The  Tessel,  it  seems,  "was  under 
the  particular  patronage  of  the  sect  of  that  denomination ;  and 
it  professed  to  sail  '<  hj  Divine  Providence." 

Dinner  brought  a  little  more  hilarity  into  the  &ce8  of  these 
children  of  heaven.  One  innocently  proposed  a  game  at 
riddles;  another  entertained  a  circle  of  hearers  by  a  qnestion 
in  arithmetic;  a  third  (or  the  same  person,  if  I  remembei^— 
a  very  dreary  gentleman)  raised  his  v<Hce  into  some  remarks 
on  ^'atheists  and  deists,"  glancing,  while  he  did  it,  at  the 
small  knot  of  the  iminitiated  who  had  got  together  in  self- 
defence  ;  on  which  a  fourth  gave  out  a  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts^s, 
which  says  tha^-— 

**  Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less." 

It  was  sung,  I  must  say,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  impartial 
misery,  as  if  on  purpose  to  contradict  the  opinion. 

Thus  passed  the  hours,  between  formality,  and  eating  and 
drinking,  and  psalm-singing,  and  melancholy  attempts  at  a 
little  mirth,  till  night  came  on ;  when  our  godly  friends 
vanished  below  into  their  berths.  The  wind  was  against  ns : 
we  beat  ont  to  sea,  and  had  a  taste  of  some  cold  automnal 
weather.  Such  of  us  as  were  not  prepared  for  this,  adjusted 
ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  to  the  occasion,  or  paced  about 
the  deck  to  warm  ourselves,  not  a  little  amused  with  the 
small  crew  of  sailors  belonging  to  the  vessel,  who  sat  together 
mnging  songs  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  in  order  that  the  psalm- 
singers  below  might  not  hear  them. 

During  one  of  these  pacings  about  the  deck,  my  foot  came 
in  contact  with  a  large  bimdle  which  lay  as  mnch  out  of  the 
way  as  possible,  but  which  I  had  approached  unawares.  On 
stooping  to  see  what  it  was,  I  found  it  was  a  woman.  She 
was  sleeping,  and  her  clothes  were  cold  and  damp.  As  the 
captain  could  do  nothing  for  her,  except  refer  me  to  the 
'^  gentlefolks "  below,  in  case  any  room  could  be  made  for 
her  in  their  dormitory,  I  repaired  below  accordingly;  and 
with  something  of  a  malicious  benevolence,  persisted  in 
waking  every  sleeper  in  succession,  and  stating  the  woman's 
case.  Not  a  soul  would  stir.  They  had  paid  for  their  places: 
the  woman  should  have  done  the  same;  and  so  they  left  her 
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to  the  care  of  the  "  Providence  "  under  which  they  sailed. 
I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  by  this  story  that  many  excellent 
people  have  not  been  Methodists.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
here  was  a  whole  Margate  hoy  fhll  of  them ;  that  they  had 
feathered  their  nests  well  below;  that  the  night  was  trying; 
that  to  a  female  it  might  be  dangerous;  and  that  not  one 
of  them  y  nevertheless,  would  stir  to  make  room  for  her. 

As  Methodism  is  a  £ict  of  the  post  and  of  the  present,  I 
trust  it  may  have  had  its  uses.  The  degrees  of  it  are  various, 
from  the  blackest  hue  of  what  is  called  Calvinistic  Methodism 
to  colours  little  distinguishable  from  the  mildest  and  plea- 
santest  of  conventional  orthodoxy.  Accidents  of  birth,  breed- 
hig,  brain,  heart,  and  temperament  make  worlds  of  difference 
in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others.  But  where  the  paramount 
doctrine  of  a  sect,  whatever  it  may  profess  to  include,  is  Self- 
preservation,  and  where  this  paramount  doctrine,  as  it  needs 
must  when  actually  paramount,  blunts  in  very  self-defence 
the  greatest  final  sympathies  with  one*B  fellow-creatures,  the 
transition  of  ideas  is  easy  from  unfeelingness  in  a  future  state 
to  unfeelingness  in  the  present ;  and  it  becomes  a  very  little 
thing  indeed  to  let  a  woman  lie  out  in  the  cold  all  night,  while 
saints  are  snoozing  away  in  comfort 

My  companion  and  I,  much  amused,  and  not  a  little  indig- 
nant, took  our  way  from  Bamsgate  along  the  coast,  turning 
cottages  into  imis  as  our  hunger  compelled  us,  and  sleepmg  at 
night  the  moment  we  laid  our  heads  on  our  pillows. 

The  length  of  this  journey,  which  did  us  good,  we  reckoned 
to  be  a  hundred  and  twelve  mUes;  and  we  did  it  in  four 
days,  which  was  not  bad  walking.  But  my  brother  Robert 
once  went  a  hundred  miles  in  two.  He  also,  when  a  lad,  kept 
up  at  a  kind  of  trotting  pace  with  a  friend^s  horse  all  th^ 
way  from  Finchley  to  Pimlico.  His  limbs  were  admirably 
well  set. 

The  friend  who  was  my  companion  in  this  journey  had  not 
been  long  known  to  me ;  but  he  was  full  of  good  qualities. 
He  died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  France,  where  he  unhappily 
found  himself  among  his  countrymen,  whom  Bonaparte  so 
iniquitously  detained  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
war.    He  was  brother  of  my  old  friend  Henry  Robertson, 
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treasurer  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  in  whose  company  and 
that  of  Vincent  Novello,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  and  other 
gifted  and  estimable  men,  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  most 
harmonious  eyenings  of  my  life,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Let  me  revert  to  a  pleasanter  recollection.  The  companion 
of  my  journey  to  Brighton,  and  another  brother  of  his,  who 
was  afterwards  in  the  Commissariat  (all  the  brothers,  alas  ! 
are  now  dead),  set  up  a  little  club  to  which  I  belonged,  called 
the  "  Elders,^'  from  our  regard  for  the  "wine  of  that  name, 
with  hot  goblets  of  which  we  finished  the  evening.  It  was 
not  the  wine  so  called  which  you  buy  in  the  shops,  and 
which  is  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  verjuice,  but  the  vintage 
of  the  genuine  berry,  which  is  admired  wherever  it  is  known, 
and  which  the  ancients  unquestionably  symbolized  under  the 
mystery  of  the  Bearded  Bacchus,  the  senior  god  of  that 
name— 

*'  Brother  of  Bacchus,  elder  bom." 

The  great  Boerhaave  held  the  tree  in  such  pleasant  reverence 
for  the  multitude  of  its  virtues,  that  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
off  his  hat  whenever  he  passed  it. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  so  happily  it  sent  us  to  our  beds,  with 
such  an  extraordinary  twofold  inspiration  of  Bacchus  and 
Sonmus,  that,  felling  to  sleep,  we  would  dream  half  an  hour 
after  of  the  last  jest,  and  wake  up  again  in  laughter. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PLAYGOmG  AND  VOLUNTEERS. 

A  KNOCK  at  the  doors  of  all  England  awoke  us  up  from  our 
dreams.  It  was  Bonaparte,  threatening  to  come  among  us, 
and  bidding  us  put  down  "  that  glass."  The  "  Elders,"  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  were  moved  to  say  him 
nay,  and  to  drink,  and  drill  themselves,  to  his  confusion. 

I  must  own  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  belief  in  this 
coming  of  Bonaparte.  It  did,  I  allow,  sometimes  appear  to  me 
not  absolutely  impossible ;  and  very  strange  it  was  to  think 
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^t  some  fine  morning  I  might  actually  find  mjaelf  face 
to  &ce  with  a  parcel  of  Frenchmen  in  Kent  or  Suaeez, 
instead  of  playing  at  soldiers  in  Piccadilly.  Bat  I  did  not 
beliere  in  his  coming:  first,  because  I  thought  he  had  far 
Tiscr  things  to  attend  to;  secondly,  because  he  made  such  an 
ostentatious  show  of  it;  and  thirdly,  because  I  felt  that  what- 
ever might  be  our  party  politics,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  English  to  allow  it.  Nobody,  I  thought,  could  belieye 
it  possible,  who  did  but  see  and  hear  the  fine,  unafiected, 
manly  young  fellows  that  composed  our  own  regiment  of  volun- 
teers, the  St.  Jameses,  and  whose  counterparts  had  arisen  in 
swarms  all  over  the  country.  It  was  too  great  a  jest.  And 
with  all  due  respect  for  French  valour,  I  think  so  to  this  day. 
The  case  was  not  the  same  as  in  the  time  of  the  Normans. 
The  Normans  were  a  more  advanced  people  than  the  Saxons ; 
they  possessed  a  familiar  and  &mily  interest  among  us  ;  and 
they  had  even  a  right  to  the  throne.  But  in  the  year  1802, 
the  French  and  English  had  for  centuries  been  utterly  dis- 
tinct as  well  as  rival  nations;  the  latter  had  twice  beaten 
the  French  on  French  ground,  and  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages :  how  much  less  likely  were  they  to  be  beaten  on 
their  own,  under  every  circumstance  of  exasperation  ?  They 
were  an  abler-bodied  nation  than  the  French;  they  had  been 
bred  up,  however  erroneously,  in  a  contempt  for  them,  which 
(in  a  military  point  of  view)  was  salutary  when  it  was  not 
careless ;  and,  in  fine,  here  were  all  these  volunteers,  as  well 
as  troops  of  the  line,  taking  the  threat  with  an  ease  too  great 
even  to  laugh  at  it,  but  at  the  same  time  sedulously  attending 
to  their  drills,  and  manifestly  resolved,  if  the  struggle  came, 
to  make  a  personal  business  of  it,  and  see  which  of  the  two 
nations  had  the  greatest  pluck. 

The  volimteers  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  patro- 
nizing a  journal  that  was  set  up  to  record  their  movements 
and  to  flatter  their  self-respect.  A  word  of  praise  from  the 
^g,  from  the  commander-in-chief,  or  the  colonel  of  the 
^giment,  was  well  enough;  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  business; 
hut  why  be  told  what  they  knew,  or  be  encouraged  when  they 
did  not  require  it?  Wags  used  to  say  of  the  journal  in 
question,  which  was  called  the  VolurUeeTf  that  it  printed  only 
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one  number,  sold  only  one  copy,  and  that  this  copy  had  been 
purchased  by  a  yolunteer  drummer-boy.  The  boy,  seeing 
the  paper  set  out  for  sale,  exclaimed,  "  The  Volunteer!  why, 
Pm  a  volunteer;  ^  and  so  he  bought  that  solitary  image  of 
himself.  The  boy  was  willing  to  be  told  that  he  was  doing 
something  more  than  playing  at  soldiers ;  but  what  was  this 
to  the  men  ? 

This  indifferent  kind  of  self-respect  and  contentment  did 
not  hinder  the  Tolunteers,  however,  from  having  a  good  deal 
of  pleasant  banter  of  one  another  among  themselves,  or  from 
feeling  that  there  was  something  now  and  then  among  them 
ridiculous  in  respect  to  appearances.  A  gallant  officer  in  our 
regiment,  who  was  much  respected,  went  among  us  by  the 
name  of  Lieutenant  Molly,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
complexion.  Another,  who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and 
had  otherwise  a  spirit  of  love  for  the  profession,  as  though  he 
had  been  a  bom  soldier,  was  not  spared  allusions  to  his  balls 
of  perfumery.  Our  major  (now  no  more)  was  an  undertaker 
in  Piccadilly,  of  the  name  of  Downs,  very  fat  and  jovial,  yet 
active  withal,  and  a  good  soldier.  He  had  one  of  those 
lively,  juvenile  faces  that  are  sometimes  observed  in  people  of 
a  certain  sleek  kind  of  corpulency.  This  ample  field-officer 
was  ''cut  and  come  again*'  for  jokes  of  all  sorts.  Nor  was 
the  colonel  himself  qxired,  though  he  was  a  highly  respect- 
able nobleman,  and  nephew  to  an  actual  troop*of-the-line 
conqueror,  the  victor  of  Montreal.  But  this  requires  a  para- 
graph or  two  to  itself. 

We  had  been  a  regiment  for  some  time  without  a  coloneL 
The  colonel  was  always  about  to  be  declared,  but  declared  he 
was  not;  and  meantime  we  mustered  about  a  thousand  strong, 
and  were  much  amazed,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  indignant.  At 
length  the  moment  arrived — ^the  colonel  was  named  ;  he  was 
to  be  introduced  to  us ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  our  dignity,  he  was  a  lord,  and  a  Mend  of  the  minister, 
and  nephew  to  the  victor  aforesaid. 

Our  parade  was  the  court-yard  of  Burlington  House.  The 
whole  Foment  attended.  We  occupied  three  sides  of  the 
ground.  In  front  of  us  were  the  great  gates,  longing  to  be 
opened.     Suddenly  the  word  is  given,  "  My  lord  is  at  hand  I" 
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Open  bunt  the  gates — up  strikes  the  music.  ''Present 
aims  I"  Tociferates  the  major. 

In  dashes  his  lordship,  and  is  pitched  right  over  his  horse's 
head  to  the  ground. 

It  was  the  most  unfortunate  anticlimax  that  could  hare 
happened.  Skill,  grace,  vigour,  address,  example,  ascendancj, 
mastery,  victory,  all  were  in  a  manner  to  hare  been  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  heroieal  person  of  the  noble  colonel;  and 
here  they  were,  prostrated  at  our  feet— ejected—- cast  out— 
humiliated — ground  to  the  earth — subjected  (for  his  merciful 
construction)  to  the  least  fellow-soldier  that  stood  among  ua 
upright  on  his  feet. 

The  construction,  however,  was  accorded.  Everybody  felt 
indeed,  that  the  greatest  of  men  might  have  been  subjected  to 
the  accident.  It  was  the  horse,  not  he,  that  was  in  fault — it 
was  the  music — the  ringing  of  the  arms,  &c.  His  spirit  had 
led  him  to  bring  with  him  too  fiery  a  charger.  Bucephalus 
might  have  thrown  Alexander  at  such  a  moment  A  mole- 
hill threw  William  the  Third.  A  man  might  conquer 
Bonaparte,  and  yet  be  thrown  from  his  horse.  And  the  con- 
dnaion  was  singularly  borne  out  in  another  quarter ;  for  no 
eonqueror,  I  believe,  whose  equitation  is  ascertained,  ever 
combined  more  numerous  victories  with  a  greater  number  of 
&lls  from  his  saddle  than  his  lordship's  illustrious  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

During  our  field-days,  which  sometimes  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  celebrated  by  Foote  in  his  Mayor  of  Oarrat^ 
it  was  impoaaible  for  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
writbgs  not  to  think  of  his  city-trained  bands  and  their 
dreadful  '' marchings  and  counter-marchings  from  Acton  to 
baling,  and  from  Ealing  back  again  to  Acton."  We  were 
not  '<all  robbed  and  murdered,"  however,  as  we  returned 
home,  "by  a  single  footpad."  We  returned,  not  by  the 
Ealing  stage,  but  in  right  warlike  style,  marching  and  dusty. 
We  had  even,  one  day,  a  small  tasto  of  the  will  and  appetite 
of  campaigning.  Some  of  us,  after  a  sham-fight,  were  hasten- 
ing towards  Acton,  in  a  very  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst,  when 
we  discerned  coming  towards  us  a  baker  with  a  basket  full  of 
kaves.    To  observe  the  man,  to  see  his  loaves  scattered  on 
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the  ground,  to  find  ourselves  each  with  one  of  them  under* 
his  arm,  tearing  the  crumb  out,  and  pushing  on  for  the 
village,  heedless  of  the  cries  of  the  pursuing  baker,  was  (in 
the  language  of  the  novelists)  the  work  of  a  moment.  Nex^ 
moment  we  found  ourselves  standing  in  the  cellar  of  an  Acton, 
alehouse,  with  the  spigots  torn  out  of  the  barrels,  and  every- 
body helping  himself  as  he  could.  The  baker  and  the  beer- 
man  were  paid,  but  not  till  we  chose  to  attend  to  them  ;  and 
I  fully  comprehended,  even  from  this  small  specimen  of  tho 
will  and  pleasure  of  soldiers,  what  savages  they  could  become 
on  graver  occasions. 

In  this  St.  James's  r^ment  of  volunteers  were  three 
persons  whom  I  looked  on  with  great  interest,  for  they  were 
actors.  They  were  Farley,  Emery,  and  De  Gamp,  all  well- 
known  performers  at  the  time.  The  first  was  a  celebrated 
melodramatic  actor,  remarkable  for  combining  a  short 
sturdy  persoYi  with  energetic  activity;  for  which  reason,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  spite  of  his  shortness  and  his  sturdiness, 
he  had  got  into  the  light  infantry  company,  where  I  think  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  standing  both  with  him  and  Mr.  Do 
Camp.  With  De  Camp  certainly.  The  latter  was  brother 
of  Miss  De  Camp,  afiierwards  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  an 
admirable  actress  in  the  same  line  as  Farley,  and  in  such 
characters  as  Beatrice  and  Lucy  Lockitt,  She  had  a  beau* 
tiful  figure,  fine  large  dark  eyes,  and  elevated  features,  fuller 
of  spirit  than  softness,  but  still  capable  of  expressing  great 
tenderness.  Her  brother  was  nobody  in  comparison  with 
her,  though  he  was  clever  in  his  way,  and  more  handsome. 
But  it  was  a  sort  of  effeminate  beauty,  which  made  him  look 
as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  the  sister,  and  she  the  brother. 
It  was  said  of  him,  in  a  comprehensive  bit  of  alliteration,  that 
he  "  failed  in  fops,  but  there  was  fire  in  his  footmen." 

The  third  of  these  histrionic  patriots,  Mr.  Emery,  was  one 
of  the  best  actors  of  his  kind  the  stage  ever  saw.  He  ex^ 
celled,  not  only  in  Yorkshiremen,  and  other  rustical  comic 
characters,  but  in  parts  of  homely  tragedy,  such  as  criminals 
of  the  lower  order;  whose  conscious  guilt  he  exhibited  with 
such  a  lively,  truthful  mixture  of  clownishness  in  the  mode 
sind  intensity  in  the  feeling,  as  made  a  startling  and  terrible 
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picture  of  the  secret  paaaions  to  which  all  classes  of  men  are 
liable. 

Emeiy  was  also  an  amateur  painter — of  landscape,  I 
belieTe,  and  of  no  mean  repute.  He  was  a  man  of  a  middle 
height,  rather  tall  perhaps  than  otherwise,  and  with  quiet, 
respectable  manners;  but  with  something  of  what  is  called  a 
pudding  face,  and  an  appearance  on  the  whole  not  unlike  a 
gentleman  farmer.  You  would  not  have  supposed  there  was 
so  much  emotion  in  him,  though  he  had  purpose,  too,  in  his 
look,  and  he  died  early. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  dilate  somewhat  on  these  gentle- 
men; for  though  I  made  no  acquaintance  with  them  privately, 
I  was  now  beginning  to  look  with  peculiar  interest  on  the 
stage,  to  which  I  had  already  wished  to  be  a  contributor,  and 
of  which  I  was  then  becoming  a  critic.  I  had  written  a 
tragedy,  a  comedy,  and  a  farce;  and  my  Spring  Garden 
friends  had  given  me  an  introduction  to  their  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  Opera  House,  with  a  view  to  having  the 
&rce  brought  out  by  some  manager  with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
I  remember  lighting  upon  him  at  the  door  of  his  music-shop 
or  saloon,  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  in  Pall  Mall,  where  the 
Arcade  now  begins,  and  giving  him  my  letter  of  introduction 
and  my  £u:ce  at  once.  He  had  a  quick,  snappish,  but  not 
ill-natured  voice,  and  a  flushed,  handsome,  and  good-humoured 
iace,  with  the  hair  about  his  ears.  The  look  was  a  little 
rakish  or  so,  but  very  agreeable. 

^ir.  Kelly  was  extremely  courteous  to  me ;  but  what  he 
said  of  the  farce,  or  did  with  it,  I  utterly  forget.  Himself  I 
shall  never  forget ;  for  as  he  was  the  first  actor  I  ever  beheld 
anywhere,  so  he  was  one  of  the  first  whom  I  saw  on  the  stage. 
Actor,  indeed,  he  was  none,  except  inasmuch  as  he  was  an 
actmg  singer,  and  not  destitute  of  a  certain  spirit  in  every- 
thing he  did.  Neither  had  he  any  particular  power  as  a 
singer,  or  even  a  voice.  He  said  it  broke  down  while  he  was 
Btadying  in  Italy;  where,  indeed,  he  had  sung  with  applause. 
The  little  snappish  tones  I  spoke  of  were  very  manifest  on 
the  stage:  he  had  short  arms,  as  if  to  match  them,  and  a 
hasty  step:  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  he 
^'^  heard  with  pleasure,  for  he  had  taste  and  feeling.    He 
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was  a  delicate  composer,  as  the  masic  in  Blue  Beard  evincea  ; 
and  he  selected  bo  happily  from  other  composers,  as  to  grre 
rise  to  his  friend  Sheridan's  banter,  that  he  -was  an  ^'  importer 
of  music  and  composer  of  wines'*  (for  he  once  took  to  being^  a 
wine>merchant).     While  in  Ireland,  during  the  early  part  Off 
his  career,  be  adapted  a  charming  air  of  Martini's  to  English 
words,  which,  nnder  the  title  of  ^Oh,  thott  wert  bom  to 
please  me,"  he  sang  with  Mrs.  Croudi  to  so  much  effect,  that 
not  only  was  it  always  called  for  three  times,  but  no  play  was 
suffered  to  be  performed  without  it.     It  should  be  added,  that 
Mrs.  Grouch  was  a  lorely  woman,  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
singer,  and  that  the  two  performers  were  in  lore.     I  hare 
heard  them  sing  it  myself,  and  do  not  wonder  at  the  impres- 
sion it  made  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the  Irish.     Twenty 
years  afterwards,  when  Mrs.  Crouch  was  no  more,  and  while 
Kelly  was  singing  a  duet  in  the  same  country  with  Madame 
Gatalani,  a  man  in  the  gallery  cried  out,  "  Mr.  Kelly,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  '  Oh,  thou  wert  bom  to 
please  me?"    The  audience  laughed;    but  the  call  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  singer,  and  probably  came  from  that  of  the 
honest  fellow  who  made  it     The  man  may  have  gone  to  the 
play  in  his  youth,  with  somebody  whom  he  loved  by  his  side, 
and  heard  two  lovers,  as  happy  as  himself,  sing  what  he  now 
wished  to  heai*  again. 

Madame  Gatalani  was  also  one  of  the  singers  I  first  re- 
member. I  first  heard  her  at  an  oratorio,  where,  happening 
to  sit  in  a  box  right  opposite  to  where  she  stood,  the  leaping 
forth  of  her  amazingly  powerful  voice  absolutely  startled  me. 
Women's  voices  on  the  stage  are  apt  to  rise  above  all  others, 
but  Gatalani's  seemed  to  delight  in  trying  its  strength  with 
choruses  and  orchestras;  and  the  louder  they  became,  the 
higher  and  more  victorious  she  ascended.  In  fiict,  I  believe 
she  is  known  to  have  provoked  and  enjoyed  this  sort  of  con- 
test. I  suspect,  however,  that  I  did  not  hear  her  when  she 
was  at  her  best  or  sweetest.  My  recollection  is,  that  witib  a 
great  deal  of  taste  and  brilliancy,  there  was  more  force  than 
feeling.  She  was  a  Roman,  with  the  regular  Italian  antelope 
&ce  (if  I  may  so  call  it) ;  hirge  eyes,  with  a  sensitive  el^ant 
nose,  and  lively  expression. 
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Mrs.  Billington  also  appeared  to  me  to  bare  more  briUianey 
cf  execudon  than  depth  of  feeling.  She  was  a  fat  beauty, 
nith  regnlar  ftatnreB,  and  may  be  seen  drawn  to  the  life,  in  a 
pcvtrait  in  Mr.  Hogarth's  Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama, 
where  she  is  frightfnliy  dressed  in  a  cropped  head  of  hair, 
and  a  waist  tucked  nnder  her  arms — ^the  fiuhion  of  the  day. 

Not  so  Grassini^  a  large  but  perfectly  well-made  as  well  as 
kfrely  woman,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  and  her  countenance 
as  full  of  feeling  as  her  divine  contralto  voice.  Largeness, 
or  what  is  called  fineness  of  person,  was  natural  to  her,  and 
did  not  hinder  her  from  having  a  truly  feminine  appearance. 
She  was  an  actress  as  well  as  smger.  She  acted  Proserpina 
in  Winter^s  beautiful  opera,  and  might  have  remained  in  the 
recollection  of  any  one  who  heard  and  beheld  her,  as  an  image 
of  the  goddess  she  represented.  My  friend,  Vincent  Novello, 
saw  the  compoBer  when  the  first  performance  of  the  piece 
was  over,  stoop  down  (he  was  a  very  tall  man)  and  kiss 
Mrs.  Billington's  hand  for  her  singing  in  the  character  of 
Ceres.  I  wonder  he  did  not  take  Grassini  in  his  arms.  She 
ninst  have  had  a  fine  soul,  and  would  have  known  how  to 
pardon  him.    But,  perhaps  he  did. 

With  Billington  used  to  perform  Braham,  from  whose 
wonderful  remains  of  power  in  his  old  age  we  may  judge 
what  he  must  have  been  in  his  prime.  I  mean,  with  regard 
to  voice ;  finr  as  to  general  manner  and  spirit,  it  is  a  curious 
&ct  that,  except  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  singing,  he  used 
to  be  a  remarkably  insipid  performer;  and  that  it  was  not 
till  he  was  growing  elderly  that  he  became  the  animated 
person  we  now  see  him.  This,  too,  he  did  all  on  a  sudden, 
to  the  amusement  as  well  as  astonishment  of  the  beholders. 
When  he  sang,  he  was  always  animated.  The  probability  is, 
that  he  had  been  bred  up  under  masters  who  were  wholly 
^xntheatrical,  and  that  something  had  occurred  to  set  his 
nstoxal  spirit  reflecting  on  the  injustice  they  had  done  him; 
^hoQgh,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  give  presently,  the  theatre, 
•fter  aU,  was  not  the  best  field  for  his  abilities.  He  had  won- 
^crfbl  execution  as  well  as  force,  and  his  voice  could  also  be 
▼eiy  sweet,  though  it  was  too  apt  to  betray  something  of  that 
tone  which  has  been  observed  in  Jews,  and  which  is, 
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perhaps,  quite  as  mucb,  or  more,  a  habit  in  which  they  have 
been  brought  up  than  a  consequence  of  organization.  The 
same  thmg  has  been  noticed  in  Americans;  and  it  might  not 
be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  moral,  and  even  to  monied  causes ; 
those,  to  wit,  that  induce  people  to  retreat  inwardly  upon  them^ 
selves ;  into  a  sense  of  their  shrewdness  and  resources;  and  to 
clap  their  finger  in  self-congratulation  upon  the  organ  through 
which  it  pleases  them  occasionally  to  intimate  as  much  to  a 
bystander,  not  choosLog  to  trust  it  wholly  to  the  mouth. 

Perhaps  it  was  in  some  measure  the  same  kind  of  breeding 
(I  do  not  say  it  in  disrespect,  but  in  reference  to  matters  of 
caste,  far  more  discreditable  to  Christians  than  Jews)  which 
induced  Mr.  Braham  to  quit  the  Italian  stage,  and  devote 
himself  to  his  popular  and  not  very  refined  style  of  bravura* 
singing  on  the  English.  It  was  what  may  be  called  the  loud-* 
and-sofl  style.  There  was  admirable  execution;  but  the 
expression  consisted  in  being  very  soft  on  the  words  love, 
peace,  &c.,  and  then  bursting  into  roars  of  triumph  on  the 
words  hatej  war,  and  glory.  To  this  pattern  Mr.  Braham 
composed  many  of  the  songs  written  for  him ;  and  the  public 
were  enchanted  with  a  style  which  enabled  them  to  fancy  that 
they  enjoyed  the  highest  style  of  the  art,  while  it  required 
only  the  vulgarest  of  their  perceptions.  This  renowned 
vocalist  never  did  himself  justice  except  in  the  compositions 
of  Handel.  When  he  stood  in  the  concert -room  or  the 
oratorio,  and  opened  his  mouth  with  plain,  heroic  utterance  in 
the  mighty  strains  of  **  Deeper  and  deeper  still,"  or  ^<  Sound 
an  alarm,"  or,  "  Comfort  ye  my  people,"  you  felt  indeed  that 
you  had  a  great  singer  before  you.  His  voice  which  too  often 
sounded  like  a  horn  vulgar,  in  the  catchpenny  lyrics  of 
Tom  Dibdin,  now  became  a  veritable  trumpet  of  grandeur 
and  exaltation ;  the  tabernacle  of  his  creed  seemed  to  open 
before  him  in  its  most  victorious  days ;  and  you  might  have 
£uicied  yourself  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
calling  out  to  the  host  of  the  people  from  some  platform  oocu-* 
pied  by  their  prophets. 

About  the  same  time  Pasta  made  her  first  appearance  in 
England,  and  produced  no  sensation.  She  did  not  even  seem 
to  attempt  any.    Her  nature  was  so  truthftil,  that,  having  at 
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jet  no  acquireinents  to  display,  it  would  appear  that  she  did 
not  pretend  she  had.    She  must  either  have  been  prematurely 
pot  forward  by  others,  or,  with  an  instinct  of  her  future  great- 
nessy  supposed  that  the  instinct  itself  would  be  recognized. 
When  she  came  the  second  time,  after  completing  her  studies, 
she  took  rank  at  once  as  the  greatest  genius  in  her  line  which 
the  Italian  theatre  in  £ngland  had  witnessed.    She  was  a  great 
tragrie  actress ;  and  her  singing,  in  point  of  force,  tenderness, 
and  expression,  was  equal  to  her  acting.     All  noble  passions 
belonged  to  her;  and  her  very  scorn  seemed  equally  noble,  for 
it  trampled  only  on  what  was  mean.    When  she  measured  her 
enemy  from  head  to  foot,  in  Tancrediy  you  really  felt  for  the 
man,  at  seeing  him  so  reduced  into  notliingness.    When  she 
made  her  entrance  on  the  stage,  in  the  same  character — which 
she  did  right  in  front  of  the  audience,  midway  between  the 
side  scenes,  she  waved  forth  her  arms,  and  drew  them  quietly 
together  again  over  her  bosom,  as  if  she  sweetly,  yet  modestly, 
embraced  the  whole  house.    And  when,  in  the  part  of  Medea, 
she  looked  on  the  children  she  was  about  to  kill,  and  tenderly 
parted  their  hair,  and  seemed  to  mingle  her  very  eyes  in  lov- 
ingness  with  theirs,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  notes  of  the 
most  wandering  and  despairing  sweetness,  every  gentle  eye 
melted  into  tears.     She  wanted  height,  and  had  somewhat  too 
much  flesh ;  but  it  seemed  the  substance  of  the  very  health 
of  her  body,  which  was  otherwise  shapely.     Her  head  and 
bust  were  of  the  finest  classical  mould.    An  occasional  rough- 
Bess  in  her  lower  tones  did  but  enrich  them  with  passion,  as 
people  grow  hoarse  with  excess  of  feeling;    and  while  her 
voice  was  in  its  prime,  even  a  little  incorrectnes  now  and  then 
in  the  notes  would  seem  the  consequence  of  a  like  boundless 
emotion ;  but,  latterly,  it  argued  a  failure  of  ear,  and  consoled 
the  mechanical  artists  who  had  been  mystified  by  her  success. 
In  every  other  respect,  perfect  truth,  graced  by  idealism,  was 
the  secret  of  Pasta's  greatness.     She  put  truth  first  always  ; 
and,  in  so  noble  and  sweet  a  mind,  grace  foUowed  it  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence. 

With  the  exception  of  Lablache,  that  wonderful  barytone 
singer,  full  of  might  as  well  as  mirth,  in  whom  the  same  truth, 
accompanied  in  some  respects  by  the  same  grace  of  feeling. 
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suffered  itself  to  be  overlaid  with  comic  £it  (except  when  he 
tamed  it  into  an  heroic  amplitude  with  drapery),  I  remember 
no  men  on  onr  Italian  stage  equal  to  the  women.  Women 
have  carried  the  palm  out  and  out,  in  acting,  singing,  and 
dancing.  The  pleasurable  seems  more  the  forte  of  the  sex  ; 
and  the  opera  house  is  essentially  a  palace  of  pleasure,  even  in 
its  tragedy.  Bitterness  there  cannot  but  speak  sweetly ;  there 
is  no  darkness,  and  no  poverty ;  and  every  death  is  the  death 
of  the  swan.  When  the  men  are  sweet,  they  either  seem 
feeble,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Subini,  have  execution  without 
passion.  Naldi  was  amusing  ;  Tramezzani  was  el^ant ;  Am- 
brogetti  (whose  great  big  calves  seemed  as  if  they  ought  to 
have  saved  him  from  going  into  La  Trappe)  was  a  fine  dash- 
ing representative  of  Don  Juan,  without  a  voice.  But  what 
were  these  in  point  of  impression  on  the  public,  compared 
with  the  woman  I  have  mentioned,  or  even  with  voluptuous 
Fodor,  with  amiable  Sontag,  with  charming  Malibran  (whom 
I  never  saw),  or  with  adorable  Jenny  Lind  (whom,  as  an 
Irishman  would  say,  I  have  seen  still  less  ;  for  not  to  see  her 
appears  to  be  a  deprivation  beyond  all  ordinary  conceptions 
of  musical  loss  and  misfortune)  ? 

As  to  dancers,  male  dancers  are  almost  always  gawkieSy 
compared  with  female.  One  forgets  the  names  of  the  best  of 
them;  but  who,  that  ever  saw,  has  forgotten  Heberle,  or 
Cerito,  or  TagUoni  ?  There  was  a  great  noise  once  in  France 
about  the  Vestrises ;  particularly  old  Vestris ;  but  (with  all 
due  respect  to  our  gallant  neighbours)  I  have  a  suspicion  that 
he  took  the  French  in  with  the  gravity  and  imposingneas  of  his 
twirls.  There  was  an  imperial  demand  about  Vestris,  likely 
to  create  for  him  a  corresponding  supply  of  admiration.  The 
most  popular  dancers  of  whom  I  have  a  recollection,  when  I 
was  young,  were  Deshayes,  who  was  rather  an  el^ant  posture- 
master  than  dancer,  and  Madame  Parisot,  who  was  very  thin, 
and  always  smiling.  I  could  have  seen  little  dancing  in  those 
times,  or  I  should  have  something  to  say  of  the  Presles, 
Didelots,  and  others,  who  turned  the  heads  of  the  Yarmouths 
and  Barrymores  of  the  day.  Art,  in  all  its  branches,  has 
since  grown  more  esteemed  ;  and  I  suspect  that  neither 
dancing  nor  singing  ever  attained  so  much  grace  and  beauty 
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as  they  have  done  within  the  last  twenty  yean.  The  Fari-» 
nellia  and  Paochierottis  were  a  kind  of  monsters  of  ezecation. 
There  were  tones,  also,  in  their  voices  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  very  touching.  But,  to  judge  from  their  printed 
songs,  their  chief  excellence  lay  in  difficult  and  everlasting 
rocdades.  And  we  may  guess,  even  now,  from  the  prevailing 
character  of  French  dancing,  that  difficulty  was  the  great 
point  of  conquest  with  Vestris.  There  was  no  such  graceful 
understanding  between  the  playgoers  and  the  performers,  no 
tndi  implied  recognition  of  the  highest  principles  of  emotion^ 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  day  with  the  Taglionis 
and  Jenny  Linds. 

To  return  to  the  English  boards^ — ^the  first  actor  whom  I 
remember  seeing  upon  them  was  excellent  Jack  Bannister. 
He  was  a  handsome  specimen  of  the  best  kind  of  Englishman, 
— jovial,  maniy,  good-humoured,  unaffected,  with  a  great  deal 
of  whim  and  droUery,  but  never  passing  the  bounds  of  the  de- 
corous ;  and  when  he  had  made  you  laugh  heartily  as  some 
yeoman  or  seaman  in  a  comedy,  he  could  bring  the  tears  into 
your  eyes  for  some  honest  sufferer  in  an  afberpiece.     He  gave 
you  the  idea  of  a  good  fellow, — a  worthy  household  humourist, 
-—whom  it  would  be  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  live  with; 
snd  this  was  his  real  character.     He  had  a  taste  for  pictures, 
tod  settled  down  into  a  good  English  gout  and  the  love  of  his 
^unily.     I  saw  him  one  day  hobbling  with  a  stick  in  Gower 
Street,  where  he  lived,  and  the  same  evening  performing  the 
part  either  of  the  young  squire,  Tony  Lumpkin,  in  SJie  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  or  of  Acres,  in  the  Comedy  of  the  RivdUj  I  forget 
which;  but  in  either  character  he  would  be  young  to  the  last 
Next  day  he  would  perform  the  old  &ther,  the  Brazier,  in 
Colman's  sentimental  comedy,  John  Bull;  and  everybody 
would  see  that  it  was  a  fiither  indeed  who  was  suffering. 

This  could  not  be  said  of  Fawcett  in  the  same  character^ 
who  roared  like  BuU,  but  did  not  feel  like  John,  He  was 
affecting,  too,  in  his  way;  but  it  was  after  the  fashion  of  a 
great  noisy  boy,  whom  you  cannot  help  pitying  for  his  tears, 
though  y<Hi  despise  him  fi>r  his  vulgarity.  Fawcett  had  a 
Wsh,  brazen  face,  and  a  voice  like  a  knife-grinder's  wheel. 
He  was  all  pertness^  coarseness,  and  effrontery,  but  with  a 
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great  deal  of  comic  force;  and  whenever  he  came  trotting  on 
to  the  stage  (for  such  was  his  walk)  and  pouring  forth  His 
harsh,  rapid  words,  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  and  a  facetious 
grind  in  his  throat,  the  audience  were  prepared  for  a  merry 
evening. 

Munden  was  a  comedian  famous  for  the  variety  and  sig- 
nificance of  his  grimaces,  and  for  making  something  out  of 
nothing  by  a  certain  intensity  of  contemplation.     Lamb,  with 
exquisite  wit,  described  him  in  one  sentence,  by  saying,  that 
Munden  "  beheld  a  leg  of  mutton  in  its  quiddity.**     If  he  laid 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  "  Holbom,'*  or  "  button,"  he  did  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  you  thought  there  was  more  in  ^'  Hoi- 
bom,"  or  *' button,**  than  it  ever  before  entered  into  your 
head  to  conceive.     I  have  seen  him,  while  playing  the  part  of 
a  vagabond  loiterer  about  inn-doors,  look  at,  and  gradually 
approach,  a  pot  of  ale  on  a  table  from  a  distance,  for  ten 
minutes  together,  while  he  kept  the  house  in  roars  of  laughter 
by  the  intense  idea  which  he  dumbly  conveyed  of  its  contents, 
and  the  no  less  intense  manifestation  of  his  cautious  but  in- 
flexible resolution  to  drink  it.     So,  in  acting  the  part  of  a 
credulous  old  antiquary,  on  whom  an  old  beaver  is  palmed  for 
the  "hat  of  William  Tell,**  he  reverently  put  the  hat  on  his 
head,  and  then  solemnly  walked  too  and  fro  with  such  an  ex- 
cessive sense  of  the  glory  with  which  he  was  crowned,  such  a 
weight  of  reflected  heroism,  and  accumulation  of  TelFs  whole 
history  on  that  single  representative  culminating  point,  ele- 
gantly halting  every  now  and  then  to  put  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  one  drawing  a  bow,  that  the  spectator  could  hardly 
have  been  astonished  had  they  seen  his  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
carry  the  hat  aloft  with  it.     But  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  led  into  these  details. 

Lewis  was  a  comedian  of  the  rarest  order,  for  he  combined 
whimsicality  with  elegance,  and  levity  with  heart.  He  was 
the  fop,  the  lounger,  the  flatterer,  the  rattlebrain,  the  sower  of 
wild  oats ;  and  in  all  he  was  the  gentleman.  He  looked  on 
the  stage  what  he  was  off  it,  the  companion  of  wits  and  men 
of  quality.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  was  a  descendant 
of  Erasmus  Lewis,  the  secretary  of  Lord  Oxford,  and  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift.    He  was  airiness  personified.     He  had  a 
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light  person,  ligbt  features,  a  light  voice,  a  smile  that  showed 
the  teeth,  with  good-humoui ed  eyes;  and  a  genial  levity  per- 
vaded his  action,  to  the  very  tips  of  his  delicately-gloved 
fingers.  He  drew  on  his  glove  like  a  gentleman,  and  then 
darted  his  fingers  at  the  ribs  of  the  character  he  was  talking 
with,  in  a  way  that  carried  with  it  whatever  was  suggestive, 
and  sparkling,  and  amusing.  When  he  died,  they  put  up  a 
classical  Latin  inscription  to  his  memory,  about  elegantice  and 
Upores  (whims  and  graces) ;  and  you  felt  that  no  man  better 
deserved  it.  He  had  a  right  to  be  recorded  as  the  type  of  airy 
genteel  comedy. 

Elliston  was  weightier  both  in  manner  and  person  ;  and  he 
was  a  tragedian  as  well  as  comedian.     Not  a  great  tragedian, 
though  able  to  make  a  serious  and  affecting  impression;  and 
wheji  I  say  weightier  in  comedy  than  Lewis,  I  do  not  mean 
heavy ;  but  that  he  had  greater  bodily  substance  and  force. 
In  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  for  instance,  he  looked  more  like  the 
man  who  could  bear  rakery  and  debauch.     The  engraved 
portrait  of  him  in  a  coat  bordered  with  fur  is  very  like.     He 
had  dry  as  well  as  genial  humour,  was  an  admirable  represen- 
tative of  the  triple  hero  in  Three  and  the  Deuce,  of  Charles 
Surface,  Don  Felix,  the  Duke  in  the  Honeymoon^  and  of  all 
gallant  and  gay  lovers  of  a  robust  order,  not  omitting  the  most 
cordial.     Lideed,  he  was  the  most  genuine  lover  that  I  ever 
saw  on  the  stage.     No  man  approached  a  woman  as  he  did, — 
with  so  flattering  a  mixture  of  reverence  and  passion — such 
closeness  without  insolence,  and  such  a  trembling  energy  in 
his  words.      His  utterance  of  the  single  word  "charming" 
was  a  volume  of  rapturous  fervour.     I  speak,  of  course,  only 
of  his  better  days.     Latterly,  he  grew  flustered  with  impru- 
dence and  misfortune  ;  and  from  the  accounts  I  have  heard  of 
his  acting,  nobody  who  had  not  seen  him  before  could  have 
guessed  what  sort  of  man  he  had  been.    Elliston,  like  Lewis, 
went  upon  the  stage  with  advantages  of  training  and  connec- 
tions.    He  was  nephew  of  Dr.  Elliston,  master  of  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge ;  and  he  was  educated  at  Saint  Paulas 
school. 

These  are  the  actors  of  those  days  whom  I  recollect  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.    I  include  Fawcett,  because  he  was 
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identified  mth  fiome  of  the  mo&t  laughable  characters  in 
fiirce. 

To  touch  on  some  others.  liflton  was  renowned  for  an 
exquisitely  ridiculous  &ce  and  manner,  rich  with  half-con- 
scious, half-unconscious  absurdity.  The  whole  piece  became 
Listomzed  the  moment  he  appeared.  People  longed  for  his 
coming  back,  in  order  that  they  might  dote  on  his  oily, 
mantling  £&ce,  and  laugh  with  him  and  at  him. 

Mathews  was  a  genius  in  mimicry,  a  facsimile  in  mind  as 
well  as  manner;  and  he  was  a  capital  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary. 
It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  looking  wretchedly  happy  at  his 
yictimizers,  and  digging  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  morti- 
fication at  every  fresh  button  of  his  ooat  that  he  buttoned 
up. 

Dowton  was  perfect  in  such  characters  as  Colonel  Oldboj 
and  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  His  anger  was  no  petty  irrita- 
bility, but  the  boiling  of  a  rich  blood,  and  of  a  will  otherwise 
genial.     He  was  also  by  far  the  best  Falstaff. 

Cooke,  a  square-faced,  hook-nosed,  wide-mouthed,  malig- 
nantly smiling  man,  was  intelligent  and  peremptory,  and  a 
hard  hitter:  he  seized  and  strongly  kept  yout  attention;  but 
he  was  never  pleasant.  He  was  too  entirely  the  satirist,  the 
hypocrite,  and  the  villain.  He  loved  too  fondly  his  own 
caustic  and  rascally  words;  so  that  his  voice,  which  was 
otherwise  harsh,  was  in  the  habit  of  melting  and  dying  awaj 
inwardly  in  tiie  secret  satis&ction  of  its  smiling  malignity. 
As  to  his  vaunted  tragedy,  it  was  a  mere  reduction  of  Shak- 
speare^s  poetry  into  indignant  prose.  He  limited  every  cha- 
racter to  its  worst  qualities;  and  had  no  idealism,  no  affeo- 
tions,  no  verse. 

Kemble  was  a  god  compared  with  Cooke,  as  fiir  as  the  ideal 
was  concerned;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  I  never  could 
admire  Eemble  as  it  was  the  &shion  to  do.  He  was  too 
artificial,  too  fi>rma],  too  critically  and  deUberately  conscious. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  he  had  any  genius  whatsoever.  His 
-^wer  was  all  studied  acquirement  It  was  this,  indeed,  by 
help  of  his  stem  Roman  aspect,  that  made  the  critics  like 

L.     It  presented,  in  a  noble  shape,  the  likeness  of  their  own 
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Want  of  genius  eonld  not  be  impuAed  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Siddons.  I  did  not  see  her,  I  believe,  in  her  best  days;  but 
she  mnst  always  have  been  a  somewhat  masculine  beauty ; 
sad  she  had  no  lore  in  her,  iqiart  from  other  passions  l^e 
was  a  mistress,  howerer,  of  lofty,  of  ^[ueenly,  and  of  appalling 
tragic  effect  Nevertheless,  I  oonld  not  but  think  that  some- 
tog  of  too  much  art  was  apparent  even  in  Mrs.  Siddons; 
and  she  fidled,  I  think,  in  the  highest  points  of  refinement. 
When  she  smelt  the  blood  on  her  hand,  for  instance,  in 
Macbeth,  in  the  scene  where  she  walked  in  her  sleep,  ehe  made 
a&oe  of  ordinary  disgust,  as  though  the  odour  were  ofieotiTe 
Id  the  senses,  not  aj^Mdlii^to  the  mind. 

Cluiries  Kembie,  idx>  had  an  ideal  face  and  figure,  waa  the 
neuest  approach  I  ever  saw  to  Shakspeare's  gentlemen,  and 
to  heroes  of  romance.  He  also  made  an  excellent  Cassio. 
But  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  was  declining, 
all  the  reigning  sciiool  of  tragedy  had  retrograded  rather  lluui 
odierwise,  towards  tiie  time  that  preceded  Garrick;  and  the 
OQDseqpence  was,  l^iat  when  Kean  brought  back  nature  and 
impulse,  he  put  a&  end  to  it  at  onoe,  as  Garrick  had  pui  an 
end  to  Quin. 

In  comedy  nature  had  never  been  wanting;  and  there  waa 
one  comic  actress,  who  was  nature  herself  in  one  of  her  most 
gesial  forms.  This  waa  Mrs.  Jordan;  who,  though. she  was 
oeither  beautiful,  nor  handsome,  nor  even  pretty,  nor  aocom* 
pUied,  nor  **  a  lady,"  nor  anything  conventional  or  conmw  U 
finu  whatsoever,  yet  was  so  pleasant,  so  cordial,  so  natural, 
•0  fall  of  sprits,  so  healthily  constituted  in  mind  and  body, 
U  aa<di  a  shapely  leg  withal,  so  charming  a  voice,  and  such 
a  happy  and  happy-making  expression  of  countenance,  that 
^  appeared  aomething  superior  to  all  those  requirements  of 
tooeptalnlity,  and  to  hold  a  patent  from  nature  herself  for  our 
delight  and  good  opinioEu  It  is  creditable  to  the  feelings  of 
aoeie^  in  general,  that  allowances  are  made  for  the  temptar* 
^ao»  to  which  the  stage  exposes  the  sex;  and  in  Mrs.  Jer- 
k's ease  these  were  not  diminished  by  a  sense  of  the  like 
^'^xuidecation  due  to  princely  restrictions,  and  to  the  manifest 
^mestie  dii^iositiosis  of  more  parties  than  <me.  But  she 
>^  even  Methodists  love  her.    A  touching  story  is  told  of 

9—2 
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her  apologizing  to  a  poor  man  of  that  persuasion  for  having 
relieved  him.  He  had  asked  her  name ;  and  she  expressed  a 
hope  that  he  would  not  feel  offended  when  the  name  w^as  told 
him.  On  hearing  it,  the  honest  Methodist  (he  could  not 
have  been  one  on  board  the  hoy)  shed  tears  of  pity  and  admi* 
ration,  and  trusted  that  he  could  not  do  wrong  in  begging  a 
blessing  on  her  head. 

{Serious  Reviewer^  interrupting.  But,  my  good  sir,  suppose 
some  of  your  female  readers  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
be  Mrs.  Jordan  ? 

Author.  Oh,  my  good  sir,  don't  be  alarmed.  My  female 
readers  are  not  persons  to  be  so  much  afraid  for,  as  you  seem 
to  think  yours  are.  The  stage  itself  has  taught  them  large 
measures  both  of  charity  and  discernment.  They  have  not 
been  so  locked  up  in  restraint,  as  to  burst  out  of  bounds  the 
moment  they  see  a  door  open  for  consideration.) 

Mrs.  Jordan  was  inimitable  in  exempliiying  the  conse- 
quences of  too  much  restraint  in  ill-educated  Country  Girls, 
in  Romps,  in  Hoydens,  and  in  Wards  on  whom  the  mercenary 
have  designs.  She  wore  a  bib  and  tucker,  and  pinafore, 
with  a  bouncing  propriety,  fit  to  make  the  boldest  spectator 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  bringing  such  a  household  responsi- 
bility on  his  shoulders*  To  see  her  when  thus  attired  shed 
blubbering  tears  for  some  disappointment,  and  eat  all  the 
while  a  great  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  weeping,  and 
moaning,  and  munching,  and  eyeing  at  every  bite  the  part 
she  meant  to  bite  next,  was  a  lesson  against  wiU  and  appetite 
worth  a  hundred  sermons  of  our  fiiends  on  board  the  hoy; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  assuredly  have  done  and 
said  nothing  at  all  calculated  to  make  such  an  impression  in 
fftvour  of  amiableness  as  she  did,  when  she  acted  in  gentle, 
generous,  and  confiding  characters.  The  way  in  which  she 
would  take  a  fiiend  by  the  cheek  and  kiss  her,  or  make  up  a 
quarrel  with  a  lover,  or  coax  a  guardian  into  good-humour, 
or  sing  (without  accompaniment)  the  song  of  "  Since  then 
I'm  doom'd,"  or  "In  the  dead  of  the  night,"  trusting,  as 
she  had  a  right  to  do,  and  as  the  house  wished  her  to  do,  to 
the  sole  effect  of  her  sweet,  mellow,  and  loving  voice — the 
reader  will  pardon  me,  but  tears  of  pleasure  and  regret  come 
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into  my  eyes  at  the  recollection,  as  if  she  personified  what- 
soeyer  was  happy  at  that  period  of  life,  and  which  has  gone 
like  herself.  The  yery  sound  of  the  little  familiar  word  bud 
irom  her  lips  (the  abbreviation  of  husband),  as  she  packed 
it  closer,  as  it  were,  in  the  utterance,  and  pouted  it  up  with 
fondness  in  the  man^s  face,  taking  him  at  the  same  time  by 
the  chin,  was  a  whole  concentrated  world  of  the  power  of 
loTing. 

That  is  a  pleasant  time  of  life,  the  playgoing  time  in 
youth,  when  the  coach  is  packed  full  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  lovers  (none  of  whom, 
perhaps,  go  very  often)  are  all  wafted  together  in  a  flurry  of 
expectation ;  when  the  only  wish  as  they  go  (except  with  the 
lovers)  is  to  go  as  fast  as  possible,  and  no  sound  is  so  delightful 
as  the  cry  of  "  BiU  of  the  Play;"  when  the  smell  of  links  in 
the  darkest  and  muddiest  winter's  night  is  charming;  and 
the  steps  of  the  coach  are  let  down ;  and  a  roar  of  hoarse 
voices  round  the  door,  and  mud-shine  on  the  pavement,  are 
accompanied  with  the  sight  of  the  vrarm-looking  lobby  which 
is  about  to  be  entered;  and  they  enter,  and  pay,  and  ascend 
the  pleasant  stairs,  and  begin  to  hear  the  silence  of  the  house, 
perhaps  the  first  jingle  of  the  music;  and  the  box  is  entered 
amidst  some  little  awkwardness  in  descending  to  their  places, 
and  being  looked  at;  and  at  length  they  sit,  and  are  become 
used  to  by  their  neighbours,  and  shawls  and  smiles  are 
adjusted,  and  the  play-bill  is  handed  round  or  pinned  to  the 
cushion,  and  the  gods  are  a  little  noisy,  and  the  music  veri- 
tably commences,  and  at  length  the  curtain  is  drawn  up,  and 
the  first  delightful  syllables  are  heard: — 

<'Ah!  my  dear  Charles,  when  did  you  see  the  lovely 
OHvia?" 

"  Oh  I  my  dear  Sir  George,  talk  not  to  me  of  Olivia.  The 
cruel  guardian,"  &c. 

Anon  the  favourite  of  the  party  makes  his  appearance,  and 
then  they  are  quite  happy;  and  next  day,  besides  his  own 
merits,  the  points  of  the  dialogue  are  attributed  to  him  as  if 
he  were  their  inventor.  It  is  not  Sir  Harry,  or  old  Domton, 
orDubster,  who  said  this  or  that;  but  "Lewis,"  "Munden" 
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or  ^'  Keelej."  They  seem  to  think  ihe  wit  really  originated 
with  the  man  who  uttered  it  so  delightfully. 

Critical  playgoing  is  very  inferior  in  its  enjoyments  to  this. 
It  must  of  necessity  blame  as  weU  as  praise;  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  please;  it  is  tanpted  to  prove  its  own  merits,  instead 
of  those  of  its  entertainers;  and  the  enjoyments  of  self-love, 
besides,  perhaps,  being  ill-founded,  and  subjecting  it  to  the 
blame  which  it  bestows,  are  sorry  substitutes,  at  the  best,  £ar 
hearty  delight  in  others.  Never,  after  I  had  taken  critical 
pen  in  hand,  did  I  pass  the  thoroughly  delightful  evenings  at 
the  playhouse  which  I  had  done  when  I  went  only  to  laugh 
or  be  moved.  I  had  the  pleasure,  it  is  true,  of  praising  those 
whom  I  admired ;  but  the  retributive  uneasiness  of  the  very 
pleasure  of  blaming  attended  it ;  the  consciousness  of  self, 
which  on  all  occasions  except  loving  ones  contains  a  bitter 
in  its  sweet,  put  its  sorry  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  unem- 
barrassed delight;  and  I  found  tiie  days  flown  when  I 
retained  none  but  die  good  passages  of  plays  and  performers, 
and  when  I  used  to  carry  to  my  old  sdkool-fellows  rapturous 
accounts  of  the  farces  of  Colman,  and  the  good-natured  come- 
dies of  O'Keefe. 

I  speak  of  my  own  feelings,  and  at  a  particular  time  of  Hfe: 
but  forty  or  flfly  yean  ago  people  of  all  times  of  life  were 
much  greater  playgoers  than  they  are  now.  They  dined 
earlier,  they  had  not  so  many  new8piq)erb,  clubs,  and  pianos 
fortes;  the  French  Revolution  only  tended  at  first  to  endear 
the  nation  to  its  own  habits ;  it  had  not  yet  opened  a  thousand 
new  channels  of  thought  and  interest;  nor  had  railroads  coo- 
spired  to  carry  people,  bodily  as  well  as  mentally,  into  as 
many  analc^us  directions.  Everything  was  more  concen- 
trated, and  the  various  classes  of  society  felt  a  greater  concern 
in  the  same  amusements.  Nobility,  gentry,  citizens,  princes, 
— ^all  were  frequenters  of  theatres,  and  even  more  or  leas 
acquainted  personally  with  the  performers.  Nobility  inter- 
married with  them;  gentry,  and  citizens  too,  wrote  for  thoDi; 
princes  conversed  and  lived  with  them.  Bheridan,  and  other 
members  of  Parliament,  were  managers  as  well  as  dramatists. 
It  was  Lords  Derby,  Graven,  and  Thurlow  that  sought  wives 
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on  the  stage.  Two  of  the  most  popalar  minor  dramatists 
were  Cobb,  a  clerk  in  the  India  House,  and  Birch,  the 
pastrycook.  If  Mrs.  Jordan  lived  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(WilHam  lY.)  as  his  mistress,  nobody  doubts  that  she  was  as 
fidthful  to  him  as  a  wife.  His  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Greorge  the  Fourth),  besides  lus  intimacy  with  Sheridan  and 
the  younger  Colman,  and  to  say  nothing  of  Mrs.  Bobinson, 
took  a  pleasure  in  conversing  with  Kemble,  and  was  the  per- 
sonal patron  of  O'Keefe  and  of  Kelly.  The  Kembles,  indeed, 
as  Garrick  had  been,  were  received  everywhere  among  the  truly 
best  circles ;  that  is  to  say,  where  intelligence  was  combined 
-with  high  bi:eeding;  and  they  deserved  it :  for  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  amount  of 
genius  in  the  £miily,  nobody  who  recollects  them  will  dispute 
that  they  were  a  r^narkable  race,  dignified  and  elegant  in 
manners,  with  intellectual  tendencies,  and  in  point  of  aspect 
very  like  what  has  been  called  '^  Grod  Almighty's  nobility." 

I  remember  onoe  standing  behind  John  Kemble  and  a 
noble  lord  at  a  sale.  It  was  the  celebrated  book  sale  of  the 
J>uke  of  Eozbuigh;  and  by  the  same  token  I  recollect 
another  person  that  was  present,  of  whom  more  by-and-by. 
The  player  and  the  nobleman  were  conversing,  the  former  in 
his  high,  dignified  tones,  the  latter  in  a  voice  which  I  heard 
but  indistinctly.  Presently,  the  actor  turned  his  noble  profile  to 
his  interlocutor,  and  on  his  moving  it  back  again,  the  man  of 
quality  turned  his.  What  a  difference !  and  what  a  voice ! 
Kemble's  voice  was  none  of  the  best ;  but,  like  his  profile,  it 
was  nobleness  itself  compared  with  that  of  the  noble  lord.  I 
had  taken  his  lordship  for  a  young  man,  by  the  trim  cut  of 
his  body  and  of  his  clothes,  the  "  &11  in**  of  his  back,  and  the 
smart  way  in  which  he  had  stuck  his  hat  on  the  top  of  his 
head ;  but  when  I  saw  his  profile  and  heard  his  voice,  I 
seemed  to  have  before  me  a  premature  old  one.  His  mouth 
,Beemed  toothless;  his  voice  was  a  hasty  mumble.  Without 
being  aquiline,  the  &ce  had  the  appearance  of  being  what 
'  may  be  called  an  old  "  nose^and-mouth  £ace.^  The  sudden- 
ness with  which  it  spoke  added  to  the  surprise.  It  was  like 
a  flash  of  decrepitude  oo  the  top  of  a  young  body. 

This  was  the  sale  at  which  the  unique  copy  of  Boccaccio 
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fetcbed  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  pounds.  It  was  bought 
by  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  (the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
in  competition  with  Earl  Spencer,  who  conferred  with  his  son. 
Lord  Althorp,  and  gave  it  up.  So  at  least  I  understand,  for 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  conference,  or  of  the  presence  of  Lord 
Althorp  (afterwards  minister,  and  late  Earl  Spencer).  I 
remember  his  father  well  at  the  sale,  and  how  he  sat  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  auctioneer's  table,  with  an  air  of  intelligeat 
indifference,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  so  as  to  push  up 
the  hat  a  little  from  off  it.  I  beheld  with  pleasure  in  his 
person  the  pupil  of  Sir  William  Jones  and  brother  of  Cole- 
ridge's Duchess  of  Devonshire.  It  was  curious,  and  scarcely 
pleasant,  to  see  two  Spencers  thus  bidding  against  one  another, 
even  though  the  bone  of  contention  was  a  book;  and  the  ghost 
of  their  illustrious  kinsman,  the  author  of  the  Faerie  Queene^ 
might  have  been  gratified  to  see  what  book  it  was,  and  how 
high  the  prices  of  old  folios  had  risen.  What  satisfaction  the 
Marquis  got  out  of  his  victory  I  cannot  say.  The  Earl,  who, 
I  believe,  was  a  genuine  lover  of  books,  could  go  home  and 
reconcile  himself  to  his  defeat  by  reading  the  work  in  a 
cheaper  edition. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kemble  again  pre- 
sently, and  of  subsequent  actors  by-and-by. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ESSAYS   IN  CBITIGISH. 


I  HAD  not  been  as  misdirected  in  the  study  of  prose  as  in  that 
of  poetry.  It  was  many  years  before  I  discovered  what  was 
requisite  in  the  latter.  In  the  former,  the  very  commonphioes 
of  the  schoolmaster  tended  to  put  me  in  the  right  path,  for 
(as  I  have  already  intimated)  he  found  the  Spectator  in  vogue, 
and  this  became  our  standard  of  prose  writing. 

It  is  true  (as  I  have  also  mentioned)  that  in  consequence  of 
the  way  in  which  we  were  taught  to  use  them  by  the  school- 
master, I  had  become  &r  more  disgusted  than  delighted  with 
the  charming  papers  of  Addison,  and  with  the  exaction  of 
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moral  observations  on  a  given  subject.  But  the  seed  was 
sown,  to  ripen  under  pleasanter  circumstances ;  and  my 
father,  -with  his  usual  good-natured  impulsei  making  me  a 
present  one  day  of  a  set  of  the  British  classics,  which  attracted 
mv  ejes  on  the  shelves  of  Harley,  the  bookseller  in  Cavendish 
Street,  the  tenderness  with  which  I  had  come  to  regard  all 
mj  school  recollections,  and  the  acquaintance  which  I  now 
made  for  the  first  time  with  the  lively  papers  of  the  Can- 
wnsseur,  gave  me  an  entirely  fresh  and  delightful  sense  of  the 
merits  of  essay-writing.  I  began  to  think  that  when  Boyer 
crompled  up  and  chucked  away  my  '^  themes "  in  a  paBsion, 
be  had  not  done  justice  to  the  honest  weariness  of  my  anti- 
formalities,  and  to  their  occasional  evidences  of  something 
better. 

The  consequence  was  a  delighted  perusal  of  the  whole  set 
of  classics  (for  I  have  ever  been  a  "  glutton  of  books^*)  ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  my  first  prose  endeavours  in  a  series  of 
papers  called  the  Traveller^  which  appeared  in  the  evening 
paper  of  that  name  pong  since  incorp9rated  with  the  Globe"], 
tmder  the  signature  of  "  Mr.  Town,  junior^  Critic  and  Censor- 
general" — ^the  senior  Mr.  Town,  with  the  same  titles,  being 
no  less  a  person  than  my  friend  of  the  Connoisseur ,  with 
whom  I  thus  had  the  boldness  to  fraternize.  I  offered 
them  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  editor  of  the  Traveller, 
Mr.  Quin,  and  was  astonished  at  the  gaiety  with  which  he 
accepted  them.  What  astonished  me  more  was  a  perquisite 
of  five  or  six  copies  of  the  paper,  which  I  enjoyed  every 
Saturday  when  my  essays  appeared,  and  with  which  I  used 
to  reissue  firom  Bolt  Court  in  a  state  of  transport.  I  had 
heen  told,  but  could  not  easily  conceive,  that  the  editor  of  a 
new  evening  paper  would  be  happy  to  fill  up  his  pages  with 
any  decent  writing ;  but  Mr.  Quin  praised  me  besides;  and  I 
could  not  behold  the  long  columns  of  type,  written  by  myself, 
iQ  a  public  paper,  without  thinking  there  must  be  some 
merit  in  them,  besides  that  of  being  a  stop-gap. 

Luckily,  the  essays  were  little  read ;  they  were  not  at  all 
noticed  in  public ;  and  I  thus  escaped  the  perils  of  another 
premature  laudation  for  my  juvenility.  I  was  not  led  to 
Impose  on  the  final  merits  either  of  my  prototype  or  his 
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imitator.  The  Connoisseur^  nevertheless,  gave  me  all  tHe 
transports  of  a  first  love.  His  citizen  at  Yauxhally  who  says, 
at  every  monthfiil  of  beef,  "  There  goes  twopence;  **  and  the 
creed  of  his  unbeliever,  who  **  believes  in  all  nnbelief,'*  com- 
peted for  a  long  time  in  my  mind  with  the  humour  of  Gold- 
smith. I  was  also  greatly  delighted  with  the  singular* 
account  of  himself,  in  ^e  dual  number,  with  which  he  con- 
cludes his  work,  shadowing  forth  the  two  authors  of  it  in  one 
person:— 

"  Mr,  Town"  (says  he)  "is  a  fair,  black,  middle-sized,  very  short 
person.  He  wears  his  own  hair,  and  a  periwig.  He  is  abont  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  not  mo)ie  than  foar*and-twenty.  He  is  a  student  of 
the  law  and  a  bachelor  of  physic  He  was  bred  at  the  IJniTersit  j  of 
Oxford;  where,  having  taken  no  less  than  three  degrees,  he  looks 
down  on  many  learned  professors  as  his  inferiors ;  yet,  haviag  been 
there  but  little  longer  than  to  take  the  first  degree;  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  the  censor-general  of  all 
Englanif  has  been  reprimanded  by  the  censor  of  bis  college  ^jt 
neglecting  to  famish  the  usual  essay,  or  (in  the  collegiate  phzaae) 
the  theme  of  the  week.*' 

Probably  these  associations  with  school-terms,  and  with  a 
juvenile  time  of  lijfe^  gave  me  an  additional  liking  for  the 
Connoisseur.  The  twofold  author,  which  he  thus  describes 
himself,  consisted  of  Bonnell  Thornton,  afterwards  the  trans- 
lator of  PlautuSj  md  Colman,  the  dramatiat,  author  of  tbe 
Jealous  WifSy  and  translator  of  Terence.  Cohnan  waa  the 
*^  very  short  person  "  of  ibur-and-twenty,  and  Thornton  was 
die  bachelor  of  physic^  iJiough  he  never  practised.  The 
humour  of  these  wiitera,  compared  with  Goldsmith'si  was 
caricature,  and  not  deep;  they  had  no  pretensionB  to  the 
genius  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield:  but  they  possessed  great 
animal  spirits^  which  are  a  sort  of  medt  in  this  climate;  and 
Ihis  was  another  claim  on  my  regard.  The  name  of  Bonnell 
Thornton  (whom  I  had  taken  to  be  the  sole  author  of  the 
Connoisseur)  was  for  a  kmg  time,  with  me,  another  term  for 
animal  spirits,  humour,  and  wit.  I  then  discoTered  that 
there  was  more  smartness  in  him  than  depth;  and  had  I 
known  that  he  and  Colman  had  ridiculed  the  odes  of  Qray, 
I  should,  perhaps,  have  made  the  discovery  sooner ;  though  I 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  con^Dund  parody  with  disrespect. 
>But  the  poetry  of  Gray  had  been  one  of  my  first  loves;  and 
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I  could  as  aoon  have  thought  of  friendship  or  of  the  giave 
irith  levity,  as  <tf  the  fiiend  of  West,  and  the  author  of  the 
Ehgy  and  the  Bm^ 

An  anmwng  stoiy  ia  told  of  Thornton,  irhich  may  show 
the  quick  and  ingenious,  bnt,  periuipa,  not  yeiy  feeling  torn 
d  his  mind.  It  is  said  that  he  was  once  discovered  by  his 
Mhet  Bitting  in  a  box  at  the  theatre,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  his  rooms  at  college.  The  old  gentlenum  addreanng 
him  accordingly,  that  yoimgster  tamed  in  pretended  amaze- 
nent  to  the  people  about  him,  and  said,  ^'  Smoke  old  wigaby, 
who  takes  xne  for  his  son."  Thornton,  senior,  upon  this, 
indignantly  hastens  oat  of  the  bos:,  with  the  manifest  inten- 
tion of  setting  off  for  Oxford,  and  finding  the  rooms,  vacant. 
Thornton,  junior,  takes  doable  post-^horses,  and  is  there 
Before  him,  quietly  sitting  in  his  chair.  He  rises  from  it  on 
his  fiitharls  appearance,  and  cries,  "  Ah  I  dear  sir,  is  it  you  ? 
To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  unexpected  plearare  ?  " 

Goldsmith  enchanted  me»  I  knew  no  end  of  repeatixtg 
paaaages  out  of  the  Essa^  and  the  Citizen  of  the  World — 
•Qch  as  the  account  of  the  Club,  with  its  Babel  of  Ulk;  of 
Beau  TibbSy  with  his  dinner  of  ox-cheek  which  ^  his  grace 
was  80  fond  of;"  and  of  the  wooden-legged  sailor,  who 
regarded  those  tidat  were  hicky  enough  to  have  their  ^^  legs 
shot  off"  on  board  king's  ships  (which  entitled  them  to  a 
pomy  a  day),  as  being  "  bom  with  golden  spoons  in  their 
0H)ath8."  Then  there  was  his  correct,  sweet  style;  the 
village-painting  in  his  poems;  the  Eetaiiationf  which,  though 
on  an  artificial  subject,  seemed  to  me  (as  it  yet  seems)  a  still 
loeie  genuine  effusion;  and^  above  all,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
—with  Burchell^  whom  I  adored ;  and  Moses,  whom  I  would 
nther  have  been  cheated  with,  than  pro^r;  and  the  Vicar 
himself  in  his  cassock,  now  presenting  his  '^  Treatise  against 
^ygamy**  (in  the  family  picture)  to  his  wife,  habited  as 
Tenos ;  and  now  distracted  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Olivia, 
who  IB  seduced  by  the  villaaons  squire.  I  knew  not  whether 
to  laugh  at  him,  or  cry  with  him  nwet. 

Thoe,  with  Fielding  and  Smollett,  Voltaire,  Charlotte 
^th,  Bage,  Mrs.  Badcliffe,  and  Augustus  La  Fontaine, 
vere  my  fi&vourite  prose  authors.    I  had  subscribed,  while  at 
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echoo],  to  the  famous  circuIatiDg  library  in  Leadeohall  Street, 
and  I  have  continued  to  be  such  a  glutton  of  novels  ever 
since,  that,  except  where  they  repel  me  in  the  outset  with, 
excessive  wordiness,  I  can  read  their  three-volume  enormities 
to  this  day  without  skipping  a  syllable;  though  I  guess  pretty- 
nearly  all  that  is  going  to  happen,  from  the  mysterious  gen- 
tleman who  opens  the  work  in  the  dress  of  a  particular  cen- 
tury, down  to  the  distribution  of  punishments  and  the  drying 
up  of  tears  in  the  last  chapter,  I  think  the  authors  wonder- 
fully clever  people,  particularly  those  who  write  most;  and  I 
should  like  the  most  contemptuous  of  their  critics  to  try  their 
hands  at  doing  something  half  as  engaging. 

Should  any  chance  observer  of  these  pages  (for  I  look  upon 
my  customary  perusers  as  people  of  deeper  insight)  pro- 
nounce such  a  course  of  reading  frivolous^  he  will  be  exaspe- 
rated to  hear  that,  had  it  not  been  for  reverence  to  opinion, 
I  should  have  been  much  inclined  at  that  age  (as,  indeed,  I 
am  still)  to  pronounce  the  reading  of  far  graver  works  fiiYO- 
lous ;  history,  for  one,  I  read  every  history  that  came  in  my 
way,  and  could  not  help  liking  good  old  Herodotus,  ditto 
Villani,  picturesque,  festive  Froissart,  and  accurate  and  most 
entertaining,  though  artificial,  Gibbon.  But  the  contradic- 
tions of  historians  in  general,  their  assumption  of  a  dignity 
for  which  I  saw  no  particular  grounds,  their  unphilosophic 
and  ridiculous  avoidance  (on  that  score)  of  personal  anecdote, 
and,  above  all,  the  narrow-minded  and  time-serving  con- 
finement of  their  subjects  to  wars  and  party-government  (for 
there  are  time-servings,  as  there  are  fashions,  that  last  for 
centuries),  instinctively  repelled  me.  I  felt,  though  I  did  not 
know,  till  Fielding  told  me,  that  there  was  more  truth  in  the 
Terisimilitudes  of  fiction  than  in  the  assumptions  of  history; 
and  I  rejoiced  over  the  story  told  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  who, 
on  receiving  I  forget  how  many  difierent  accounts  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  under  his  own  windows,  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  writing  a  History  of  the  World, 

But  the  writer  who  made  the  greatest  impression  on  me 
was  Voltaire.  I  did  not  read  French  at  that  time,  but  I  fell 
in  with  the  best  translation  of  some  of  his  miscellaneoua 
works;  and  I  found  in  him  not  only  the  original  of  much 
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which  I  had  admired  in  the  style  and  pleasantry  of  my 
&Tourite  native  authors,  Goldsmith  in  particular  (who  adored 
him),  but  the  most  formidable  antagonist  of  absurdities  which 
the  world  had  seen ;  a  discloser  of  lights  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing, in  flashes  of  wit;  a  destroyer  of  the  strongholds  of  super- 
stition, that  were  never  to  be  built  up  again,  let  the  hour 
of  renovation  seem  to  look  forth  again  as  it  might.  I  was 
transported  with  the  gay  courage  and  unquestionable  huma- 
nity of  this  extraordinary  person,  and  I  soon  caught  the  tone 
of  his  cuxming  implications  and  provoking  turns.  He  did 
not  frighten  me.  I  never  felt  for  a  moment,  young  as  I  was, 
and  Christianly  brought  up,  that  true  religion  would  suffer 
at  his  hands.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  been  bred  up  (in 
my  home  circle)  to  look  for  reforms  in  religion :  I  had  been 
led  to  desire  the  best  and  gentlest  form  of  it,  unattended  with 
threats  and  horrors:  and  if  the  school  orthodoxy  did  not 
coimtenance  such  expectations,  it  took  no  pains  to  discounte- 
nance them.  I  had  privately  accustomed  myself,  of  my  own 
further  motion,  to  doubt  and  to  reject  every  doctrine,  and 
erery  statement  of  facts,  that  went  counter  to  the  plainest 
precepts  of  love,  and  to  the  final  happiness  of  all  the  creatures 
of  God.  I  could  never  see,  otherwise,  what  Christianity 
wnld  mean,  that  was  not  meant  by  a  hundred  inferior  reli- 
gions; nor  could  I  think  it  right  and  holy  to  accept  of  the 
greatest  hopes,  apart  from  that  universality — Fiat  jusiiUaj 
n«rf  ccBlum.  I  was  prepared  to  give  up  heaven  itself  (as  &r 
^  it  is  possible  for  human  hope  to  do  so)  rather  than  that 
anything  so  unheavenly  as  a  single  exclusion  from  it  should 
exist.  Therefore,  to  me,  Voltaire  was  a  putter  down  of  a 
g^eat  deal  that  was  wrong,  but  of  nothing  that  was  right. 
I  did  not  take  him  for  a  builder;  neither  did  I  feel  that 
he  knew  much  of  the  sanctuary  which  was  inclosed  in  what 
^e  pulled  down.  He  found  a  heap  of  rubbish  pretending  to 
he  the  shrine  itself,  and  he  set  about  denying  its  pretensions 
and  abating  it  as  a  nuisance,  without  knowing,  or  considering 
(at  least  I  thought  so)  what  there  remained  of  beauty  and 
durability,  to  be  disclosed  on  its  demolition.  I  fought  for 
toa,  then  and  afterwards,  with  those  who  challenged  me  to 
the  combat;  and  I  was  for  some  time  driven  to  take  myself 
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Ibr  a  Deist  in  the  most  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  tiH  I  had 
learned  to  know  what  a  Ghrisdan  tnilj  waa,  and  so  arnred 
at  opinions  on  religious  matters  in  general  which  I  shall 
notice  at  the  conclusion  of  these  Tolume& 

It  is  a  curious  circumstanoe  respecting  the  books  of  Vol— 
taire — the  greatest  writer  upon  the  whole  that  France  has 
produced,  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  name  in  the  eighteentii 
century — ^that  to  this  moment  they  are  &r  less  known  in. 
England  than  talked  of;  -bo  much  so,  that,  with  tlie  exoeptioKi 
of  a  few  educated  circiea,  chiefly  of  the  upper  class,  and  ex— 
olusively  among  the  men  even  in  those,  he  has  not  only  been 
hardly  read  at  all,  even  by  audi  as  have  talked  of  him  witk 
admiration,  or  loaded  him  with  reproach,  but  the  portiooB  of 
his  writingB  that  have  had  the  greatest  effisct  on  the  world  are 
the  least  known  among  readers  the  most  populaiiy  acquainted 
with  him.     The  reasons  of  this  remarkable  ignorance  respect- 
ing so  great  a  neighbour-— one  of  the  movers  of  the  world, 
and  an  especial  admirer  of  England — are  to  be  found,  first,  in 
the  exchifiive  and  timid  spirit,  under  the  guise  of  strength| 
which  came  up  with  the  accession  of  George  the  Third;  • 
second,  as  a  consequence  of  this  spirit,  a  studious  ignoring  of 
the  Frenchman  in  almost  all  places  of  education,  the  colleges 
and  foundations  in  particular ;  third,  the  anti-Gallican  epmt 
which  followed  and  esaq>erated  the  prejudice  against  the 
French  Revolution;    and  fourth,  the  very  translation  and 
popularity  of  two  of  his  novels,  the  Candide  and  Zadig^ 
which,  though  by  no  means  among  his  finest  productions, 
had  yet  enough  wit  and  peculiarity  to  be  accepted  as  sufficing 
specimens  of  him,  even  by  his  admirers.     Unfortunately  one 
of  these,  the  Candtide,  contained  some  of  his  most  licentious 
and  even  revolting  writing.     This  enabled  his  enemies  to 
adduce  it  as  a  sufficing  specimen  on  their  own  side  of  the 
question;  and  the  idea  of  him  which  they  succeeded  in  am* 
posing  upon  the  English  community  in  general  was  that  of 
a  mere  irreligious  scoiTer,  who  was  opposed  to  everything 
good  and  serious,  and  who  did  but  mingle  a  little  Mvoloua 
wit  with  an  abundance  of  vexatious,  hard-hearted,  and  dis- 
gusting effrontery. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  version,  purporting  to  be  that  of  his 
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whole  irorks,  by  Smollett,  Thomafl  Franklio,  and  others, 
mrhich  Ib  understood  to  have  been  what  is  called  a  bookseller's 
job;  but  I  never  met  with  it  except  in  an  old  catalogue; 
and  I  believe  it  was  so  dull  and  bad,  that  readers  instinctively 
recoiled  from  it  ae  an  incredible  representation  of  anything 
lively.  The  probability  is,  that  Smollett  only  lent  his  name ; 
and  Franklin  himself  may  have  done  as  little,  though  the 
^translator  of  Sophocles''  (as  he  styled  himself)  was  well 
enough  qualified  to  misrepresent  any  kind  of  genius. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  hardly  ever  met,  even  in  literary 
drdes,  with  persons  who  knew  anything  of  Voltaire,  except 
through  the  medium  of  these  two  novels,  and  of  later  school 
editions  of  his  two  histories  of  CharUs  the  TSoelfth  and  Peter 
the  Gr€€U:  books  which  teachers  of  all  sorts  in  his  own 
coimtry  have  been  graduaUy  compelled  to  admit  into  their 
courses  of  reading  by  national  pride  and  the  imperative 
growth  of  opinion.  Voltaire  is  one  of  the  three  great  tragic 
-writers  of  France,  and  excels  in  pathos;  yet  not  one  English- 
nuua  in  a  thousand  knows  a  syllable  of  his  tragedies,  or  would 
«do  anything  but  stare  to  hear  of  his  pathos.  Voltaire  inducted 
his  countrymen  into  a  knowledge  of  English  science  and  metfr-> 
physics,  nay,  even  of  English  poetry ;  yet  Englishmen  have 
been  told  little  about  him  in  connection  with  them,  except  of 
his  disagreements  with  Shakspeare.  Voltaire  created  a  fashion 
for  English  thinking,  manner,  and  policy,  and  fell  in  love  with 
the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  their  veiy  Quakers;  and 
yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  English  knew  far  less  of  all  this 
than  ilLey  do  of  a  licentious  poem  with  which  he  degraded  his 
better  nature  in  burlesquing  the  lustoiy  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

There  are,  it  is  admitted,  two  sides  to  the  character  of 
Voltaire ;  erne  licentious,  merely  scoffing,  saddening,  defective 
in  sentiment,  and  therefore  wanting  the  inner  clue  of  the 
beautiful  to  guide  him  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  scorn  and  per- 
plexity; all  owing,  be  it  observed,  to  the  errors  which  he 
found  prevailing  in  his  youtib,  and  to  the  impossible  demands 
which  they  made  on  his  acquiescence ;  but  the  other  side 
of  his  character  is  moral,  cheerful,  beneficent,  prepared  to 
encounter  peril,  nay,  actually  encountering  it,  in  the  only  true 
Chxistiaii  causes,  those  of  tolexation  and  charity,  and  raising 
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that  voice  of  demand  for  the  advancement  of  reason    &n^ 
justice  which  is  now  growing  into  the  whole  voice  of  Europe* 
He  was  the  only  man  perhaps  that  ever  existed  who  repre- 
sented in  his  single  person  the  entire  character,  with   one 
honourable  exception  (for  he  was  never  sanguinary),  of  the 
nation  in  which  he  was  bom ;   nay,  of  its  whole  history, 
past,  present,  and  to  ['come.     He  had  the  licentiousness  of 
the  old  monarchy  under  which  he  was  bred,  the  cosmopolite 
ardour  of  the  Revolution,  the  science  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
"savans,"  the  unphilosophic   love  of  glory  of  the  Empire, 
the  worldly  wisdom  (without  pushing  it  into  folly)  of  Louis 
Philippe,   and   the    changeful    humours,   the    firmness,   the 
weakness,  the  flourishing   declamation,   the  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  the  hanhomiej  the  unbounded  hopes  of  the  best 
actors  in  the  extraordinary  scenes  acted  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  these  last  ten  years.     As  he  himself  could  not 
construct  as  well  as  he  could  pull  down,  so  neither  do  his 
countrymen,  with  all  the  goodness  and  greatness  among  them, 
appear  to  be  less  truly  represented  by  him  in  that  particular 
than  in  others ;  but  in  pulling  down  he  had  the  same  vaguo 
desire  of  the  best  that  could  set  up;  and  when  he  was  most 
thought  to  oppose  Christianity  itself,  he  only  did  it  out  of  an 
impatient  desure  to  see  the  law  of  love  triumphant,  and  was 
only  thought  to  be  the  adversary  of  its  spirit,  because  his 
revilers  knew  nothing  of  it  themselves. 

Voltaire,  in  an  essay  written  by  himself  in  the  English 
language,  has  said  of  Milton,  in  a  passage  which  would  do 
honour  to  our  best  writers,  that  when  the  poet  saw  the  Adamo 
of  Andreini  at  Florence,  he  ''  pierced  through  the  absurdity 
of  the  plot  to  the  hidden  majesty  of  the  subject."  It  may 
be  said  of  himself,  that  he  pierced  through  the  conventional 
majesty  of  a  great  many  subjects,  to  the  hidden  absurdity  of 
the  plot.  He  laid  the  axe  to  a  heap  of  savage  abuses ;  pulled 
the  corner-stones  out  of  dungeons  and  inquisitions  ;  bowed 
and  mocked  the  most  tyrannical  absurdities  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  and  raised  one  prodigious  peal  of  laughter  at  super- 
stition, from  Naples  to  the  Baltic.  He  was  the  first  man  who 
got  the  power  of  opinion  and  conunon  sense  openly  recognized 
as  a  reigning  authority ;  and  who  made  the  acknowledgment 
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of  it  a  point  of  wit  and  cmmiag,  even  with  those  who  had 
hitherto  thought  they  had  the  world  to  themselves. 

An  abridgment  that  I  picked  up  of  the  Philosophical  Die-  » 
tionary  (a  translation)  was  for  a  long  while  my  text-book, 
both  for  opinion  and  style.  I  was  also  a  great  admirer  of 
L^Ingenu^  or  the  Sincere  jQuron,  and  of  the  Essai/  on  the  Fhi- 
iosophy  of  History,  In  the  character  of  the  Sincere  Huron  I 
thought  I  found  a  resemblance  to  my  own,  as  most  readers  do 
in  those  of  their  &vourites:  and  this  piece  of  self-love  helped 
me  to  discover  as  much  good-heartedness  in  Voltaire  as  I  dis- 
cerned wit  Candide^  I  confess,  I  could  not  like.  I  enjoyed 
passages;  but  the  laughter  was  not  as  good-humoured  as 
usual ;  there  was  a  view  of  things  in  it  which  I  never  enter- 
tained then  or  afterwards,  and  into  which  the  author  had  been 
led,  rather  in  order  to  provoke  Leibnitz,  than  because  it  was 
natural  to  him  ;  and,  to  crown  my  unwilling  dislike,  the  book 
had  a  coarseness,  apart  from  graceful  and  pleasurable  ideas, 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure.  There  were  pas- 
sages in  the  abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary  which 
I  always  passed  over;  but  the  rest  delighted  me  beyond 
measure.     I  can  repeat  things  out  of  it  now. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  my  first  acquaintance 
with  Voltaire,  that  I  became  member,  for  a  short  time,  of  a 
club  of  young  men,  who  associated  for  the  purpose  of  culti- 
vating public  speaking.  With  the  exception  of  myself  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  of  them  were  students  at  law ;  but,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  the  subjects  they  discussed  were  as  miscel- 
laneous aa  if  they  were  of  no  profession ;  though  the  case  pro- 
bably became  otherwise,  as  their  powers  advanced.  At  all 
events  I  did  not  continue  long  with  them,  my  entrance  into 
the  club  having  mainly  originated  in  a  wish  to  please  my 
friend  Barron  Field,  and  public  speaking  not  being  one  of  my 
objects  in  life.  It  might  have  been  much  to  my  benefit  if  it 
had ;  for  it  would  in  all  probability  have  sooner  rid  me  of 
my  stammering,  and  delivered  me  from  my  fear  of  it  among 
strangers  and  in  the  presence  of  assembled  audiences ; — an 
anxiety,  of  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  rid,  and  which 
has  deprived  me  of  serious  advantages.  Far  different  was  the 
\  with  another  member  of  the  club,  Thomas  Wilde,  then 
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ffli  attorney  in  Castle  Street,  Falcon  Sqtiare,  afterwards  Liord 
Chancellor,  and  a  peer  of  the  realm.     Wilde  bad  an  impedi^ 
ment  in  bis  speech,  wbicb  be  infLexibly  determined  to  mend  : 
an  onderbtmg  jaw  and  a  graye  and  fixed  ezpresEion  of  cocbi- 
tenanee  seemed  ooDatantlj  to  picture  this  lesoiation  to  me,  as 
I  beheld  him.     The  world  baa  seen  Iiow  well  he  suceeedad^ 
Another  member  of  the  club,  who  had  no  sndi  obstacle  ti> 
aormonnt,  bat  who  might  have  been  diverted  from  succesB  by 
urider  intellectual  sympathies  and  the  very  pleasixrableneaB  of 
his  natnre,  conquered  ^ose  perils  by  an  energy  slill  more  ad-^ 
mirable,  and  is  the  present  Lord  Giief  Baron  Polked.     My 
friend  Field  hin^elf,  though  safbring  under  a  state  of  healtii 
which  prevented  hx  growiag  old,  became  a  judge  in  ibm 
cdonies ;  and  very  likely  I  Aould  have  more  honouzs  of  tiift 
chib  to  refer  to^  had  I  known  it  hn^ec     I  can  with  truth 
aver,  that  however  much  I  admired  the  energy  of  Wiide^  and 
have  more  than  admired  that  of  the  Chief  Baron  (ciwhoagt 
l^al  as  well  as  general  knowledge,  the  ferawr,  if  I  am  not 
Tniwtakffli,  was  in  the  habit  of  taldng  fiieadly  counsel  ta  the 
last),  my  feelings  toward  them,  aa  far  as  ambition  was  oooi- 
cemed,  never  degenerated  into  envy.    My  path  was  chosea 
before  I  knew  them  ;  my  entire  indinationa  were  in  it  f  and 
I  never  in  my  life  had  any  personal  ambition  whatsoever,  bvt 
that  of  adding  to  the  list  of  authors,  and  d<Mng  some  good  as 
a  cosmopoHte.    Oftai,  it  is  true,  when  I  considered  my  family, 
have  I  wished  that  the  case  could  have  been  otherwise,  and 
the  cosmopolitism  still  not  ineffectual ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  cast 
the  slightest  reflection  on  the  views,  personal  or  otherwise^  of 
the  many  admirable  and  estimable  men  who  have  adorned  t^ 
bench  in  our  courts  of  kw.    My  reverence,  indeed,  for  the 
diaracter  of  the  British  judge,  notwithstandiBg  a  few  mon^ 
atrous  exceptions  in  fcunaer  times,  and  one  or  two  subse* 
quenify  of  a  very  minor  kind,  is  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that  I 
can  never  disassociate  the  feeling  from  their  persons,  however 
social  and  familiar  it  may  please  the  most  amiable  of  them  to 
be  in  private.    I  respected  as  well  as  loved  my  dear  friend 
Tallburd  more  and  mxae  to  the  last ;  entertain  the  like  sen- 
timents fer  others,  of  whose  acquaintance,  while  living,  it 
vrould  not  beccMne  me  openly  to  boast ;  and  believe  it  would 
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hsFe  been  impoesible  for  them  to  have  done  better  or  more 
Boblj  for  the  world  as  well  as  for  themselTeSy  ibaai  hj  obey- 
ing l^e  inclination  which  took  them  where  they  ascended. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  be  considered,  I  tmst,  neither 
indecorons  nor  in^idioiiB  in  me,  if  I  close  these  legal  remini- 
Boences  with  relating,  that  having,  when  I  was  young,  been 
solemnly  rebuked  one  evening  in  company  by  a  subsequently 
anineat  person  of  my  own  age,  now  dead,  and  of  no  remark- 
able orthodoxy,  for  making  what  he  pronounced  to  be  an  irre- 
verent remark  on  a  disputed  point  of  Mosaic  histocy ,  I  said  to 

I  Mend  of  mine  on  coming  away,  "  Now  mark  me,  B , 

80  and  so  (naming  him)  will  go  straight  up  the  high  road  to- 
preferment,  while  I  shall  as  surely  be  found  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

Besides  Voltaire  and  ike  Canneissemr,  I  waa  yery  fond  si 
that  time  of  Johnson^s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  a  great  reader  ci 
Pope.  My  admiration  of  the  Beq^e  of  the  Lock  led  me  to 
write  a  long  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the  BatUe  of  the 
Bridtd  Rmg,  the  subject  of  whidi  was  a  contest  betweoi  two 
rival  orders  of  spiriti,  on  whom  to  bestow  a  lady  in  marriage. 
I  venture  to  say,  that  it  would  hnye  been  well  spoken  ci  by 
the  critics,  and  was  not  worth  a  pemy.  I  reeoSect  one  couplet, 
whicb  will  serve  to  show  how  I  mimicked  the  tone  of  my 
author,     it  was  an  apostrophe  to  Mantua, — 

**  Mantua,  of  great  and  small  the  long  renown. 
That  now  a  Virgil  giVrt,  and  now  a  gown,* 

Bryden,  I  read,  too,  but  not  with  that  relish  for  his  nobler 
▼ersification  which  I  afterwards  acquired.  To  dramatic  read- 
ingy  with  all  my  loTe  of  the  theatre^  I  have  already  mentioned 
my  disinclination;  yet,  in  the  interral  oimj  departure  from 
school,  and  my  getting  out  of  my  teena,  I  wrote  two  farces, » 
conuedy,  and  a  tragedy ;  and  the  plots  of  all  (such  as  they 
were)  were  inyentions.  The  hero  of  my  tragedy  was  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  (Howard,  the  poet),  who  was  put  to  death  by  Henry 
the  Eighth.  I  forget  what  the  comedy  was  upon.  The  title 
of  one  of  the  &rces  was  the  Beau  Miser,  which  may  explain 
the  nature  of  it.  The  other  waa  called  A  Hundred  a  Tear^ 
and  turned  upon  a  hater  of  the  country,  who,  upon  having  an 

10—2 
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annuity  to  that  amount  given  liiia,  on  condition  of  bis  never 
going  out  of  London,  becomes  a  bater  of  tbe  town.  In  tbe 
last  scene,  bis  annuity  died  a  jovial  deatb  in  a  country  tavern; 
tbe  bestower  entering  tbe  room  just  as  my  bero  bad  got  on  a 
table,  vitb  a  glass  in  bis  band,  to  drink  confusion  to  tbe  me- 
tropolis. All  tbese  pieces  were,  I  doubt  not,  as  bad  as  need 
be.  About  thirty  years  ago,  being  sleepless  one  nigbt  with  a 
fit  of  entbusiasm,  in  consequence  of  reading  about  tbe  Spaniab 
play  of  tbe  Cid,  in  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Guillen  de  Castro^ 
I  determined  to  write  a  tragedy  on  tbe  same  subject,  wbicb 
was  accepted  at  Drury  Lane.  Perbaps  the  conduct  of  tbis 
piece  was  not  witbout  merit^  tbe  conclusion  of  eacb  act  throw- 
ing tbe  interest  into  tbe  succeeding  one:  but  I  bad  great 
doubts  of  all  tbe  rest  of  it ;  and  on  receiving  it  from  Mr. 
EUiston  to  make  an  alteration  in  tbe  tbird  act,  very  judi- 
ciously proposed  by  bim,  I  looked  tbe  wbole  of  the  play  over 
again,  and  convinced  myself  it  was  unfit  for  tbe  stage.  I 
therefore  witbbeld  it.  I  bad  painted  my  hero  too  after  the 
beau-ided:  of  a  modem  reformer,  instead  of  the  half-godlike, 
half-bigoted  soldier  that  he  was.  I  began  afterwards  to  re- 
cast tbe  play,  but  grew  tired  and  gave  it  up.  Tbe  Cid  would 
make  a  delicious  character  for  tbe  stage,  or  in  any  work;  not, 
indeed,  as  Gomeille  declaimed  bim,  nor  as  inferior  writers 
might  adapt  bim  to  tbe  reigning  taste ;  but  taken,  I  mean,  as 
he  was,  with  the  noble  impulses  be  received  from  nature,  tbe 
drawbacks  with  wbicb  a  bigoted  age  qualified  them,  and  the 
social  and  open-hearted  pleasantry  (not  tbe  least  evidence  of  bis 
nobleness)  wbicb  brings  forth  bis  heart,  as  it  were,  in  flashes 
through  the  stem  armour.  But  this  would  require  a  strong 
hand,  and  readers  capable  of  grappling  with  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  should  read  of  bim  in  Mr.  Soutbey's  Chronicle  of 
the  Cid  (an  admirable  summary  from  the  old  Spanish  writers), 
and  in  ^e  delightful  verses  at  the  end  of  it,  translated  from 
an  old  Spamsb  poem  by  Mr.  Hookbam  Frere,  with  a  trium- 
phant force  and  fidelity,  that  you  feel  to  be  tme  to  the  original 
at  once. 

About  the  period  of  my  writing  the  above  essays,  drcum- 
stances  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Bell,  tbe 
proprietor  of  the  Weekli/  Messenger.     In  bis  house  in  the 
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Strand  I  used  to  bear  of  politics  and  dramatic  criticism,  and 
of  the  persons  who  wrote  them.  Mr.  Bell  had  been  well 
known  as  a  bookseller,  and  a  speculator  in  elegant  typo- 
graphy. It  is  to  him  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  small 
edition  of  the  Poets  that  preceded  Gooke*s,  and  which,  with 
all  my  predilections  for  that  work,  was  tmquestionably  supe- 
rior to  it.  Besides,  it  included  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  The 
omission  of  these  in  Cooke's  edition  was  as  unpoetical  a  sign 
of  the  times,  as  the  present  familiarity  with  their  names  is  the 
reverse.  It  was  thought  a  mark  of  good  sense : — as  if  good 
sense,  in  matters  of  literature,  did  not  consist  as  much  in 
knowing  what  was  poetical  poetry,  as  brilliant  in  wit.  Bell 
was  upon  the  whole  a  remarkable  person.  He  was  a  plain 
man,  with  a  red  &ce,  and  a  nose  exaggerated  by  intem- 
perance ;  and  yet  there  was  something  not  impleasing  in  his 
countenance,  especially  when  he  spoke.  He  had  sparkling 
black  eyes,  a  good-natured  smile,  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  voices  I  ever  heard.  He  had  no 
acquirements,  perhaps  not  even  grammar;  but  his  taste  in 
putting  forth  a  publication,  and  getting  the  best  artists  to 
adorn  it,  was  new  in  those  times,  and  may  be  admired  in  any; 
and  the  same  taste  was  observable  in  his  house.  He  knew 
nothing  of  poetry.  He  thought  the  Delia  Cruscans  £me 
people,  because  they  were  known  in  the  circles ;  and  for  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost  he  had  the  same  epithet  as  for  Mrs. 
Crouch's  face,  or  the  phaeton  of  Major  Topham :  he  thought 
it  "  pretty."  Yet  a  certain  liberal  instinct,  and  turn  for  large 
dealing,  made  him  include  Chaucer  and  Spenser  in  his  edition ; 
he  got  Stothard  to  adorn  the  one,  and  Mortimer  the  other ; 
and  in  the  midst,  I  suspect,  of  very  equivocal  returns,  issued  a 
British  Theatre  ^vith  embellishments,  and  a  similar  edition  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare — ^the  incorrectest  publication,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bell,  he  had  as  great  a  taste  for  neat 
wines  and  ankles  as  for  pretty  books;  and,  to  crown  his 
misfortunes,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  was  bookseller, 
once  did  him  the  honour  to  partake  of  an  entertainment,  or 
refreshment  (I  forget  which,  most  probably  the  latter),  at  his 
house.     He  afterwards  became  a  bankrupt.     He  was  one  of 
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those  men  whose  temperament  and  turn  for  enjoyment  throw 
a  sort  of  grace  over  whatsoever  they  do,  standing  them  ia 
stead  of  everything  but  prudence,  and  sametimes  even  sup- 
plying them  with  the  consolations  which  imprudence  has 
forfeited.  A^ier  his  bankruptcy  he  set  up  a  newspaper, 
which  beeome  profitable  to  everybody  but  himself.  He  had 
become  so  used  to  lawyers  and  bailiffs,  that  the  more  his 
concerns  ilounshed,  the  more  his  debts  flourished  with  him. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  been  too  happy  without  them; 
too  exempt  from  the  cares  that  beset  the  prudait.  The  first 
lame  I  saw  him  he  was  standing  in  a  chembt's  shop,  waiting 
till  the  road  was  dear  for  him  to  issue  forth.  He  had  a 
toothache,  for  which  he  held  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth; 
and,  while  he  kept  a  sharp  look-out  with  his  bright  eye,  was 
alternately  groaning  in  a  most  gentlemanly  manner  over  his 
gums,  and  addressing  some  polite  words  to  the  shopman.  I 
had  not  then  been  introduced  to  him,  and  did  not  know  his 
person  ;  so  that  the  eSect  of  his  voice  upon  me  was  unequi- 
vocaL  I  liked  him  for  it,  and  wished  the  bailiff  at  the 
deviL* 

In  the  office  of  the  Weekly  Messenger^  I  saw  one  day  a 
person  who  looked  the  ^tome  of  sqpxaUd  authorship.  He 
was  wretchedly  dressed  and  dirty;  and  the  rain,  as  he  to<^ 
his  hat  off,  came  away  from  it  as  from  a  spout     This  was  a 

*  An  intelligeat  oompositor  (Mr.  J.  P.  S.  BicknellV  who  has  been 
a  noter  of  curioia  patsages  in  his  time,  ia£DriDB  me,  that  Bdl  was  the 
flfat  printer  who  confined  the  small  letter  «  to  its  preseot  shape,  and 
rejected  altogether  the  older  form,  /.  He  tells  me,  that  this  inno- 
vation, besides  the  handsomer  Ibrm  of  flie  new  letter,  was  "  a  hoon  to 
both  masteT'^nters  and  the  oompositor,  inasmnch  as  it  lessened  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  be  laid  oat  under  the  old  system,  and 
saved  to  the  workman  no  small  portion  of  his  valuable  time  and 
lahoor." 

Mj  informant  adds,  as  a  curious  instance  of  conserrative  tendency 
on  small  points,  that  Messrs.  Rtyington  haymg  got  as  far  as  three 
sheets,  on  a  w(n>k  of  a  late  Bishop  <£  Durham,  in  which  the  new  plan 
was  adopted,  the  Bishc^  sent  back  the  sheets,  in  order  to  have  the 
old  letter  restored,  which  compelled  the  booksellers  to  get  a  new 
supply  from  the  type-foaadzy,  the  foont  containing  the  venezable  / 
haying  been  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Bicknell  also  informs  me,  that  when  Bell  set  up  his  news- 
paper, the  Weekly  Menenger  (which  had  a  wood-cut  at  the  txfg  of  it, 
of  a  newsman  blowing  bis  horn),  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  a  masque- 
rade in  the  newsman's  character,  and  distributed  prospectuses  to  the 
company. 
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jxum  of  tlie  name  of  Badini,  who  bad  been  poet  at  the  Opera, 
and  -vas  then  editor  of  the  Me$stn§er.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  oat  of  the  oonntrj  under  the  AJien  Act,  and  becaae 
zeader  of  the  Engliah  papers  to  Bonaparte.  His  intimaej 
with  some  of  the  first  Amities  in  the  eonntry,  among  whom 
he  had  been  a  teacher,  is  aapposed  to  hare  been  of  use  to  liie 
Frendi  GoirenuBcnt.  He  wrote  a  good  idiomatic  Engliah 
stfle,  and  was  a  man  of  abilities.  I  had  never  before  seen  a 
foer  authoTy  such  as  are  deacribed  in  books;  and  the  spectaole 
•cf  the  reality  startled  me.  Like  most  authorBy  however,  who 
«x«  at  once  very  poor  and  Tery  dever,  his  poverty  was  his 
own  &xjlt  When  he  recdhred  any  mooey  he  disappeared, 
sod  was  understaod  to  spend  it  in  aldiooses.  We  heard  that 
in  Paris  he  kept  his  carnage.  I  have  since  met  with  anthoni 
cf  the  same  squalid  description ;  but  they  were  destitute  of 
abilily,  and  had  no  more  right  to  profess  litezatore  as  a  trade 
ihan  alchemy.  It  is  firom  these  that  the  oommcoi  notioas 
shout  the  poverty  of  the  tribe  are  taken.  One  of  them,  poor 
lyiowl  might  have  eat  a  fignre  in  Smollett  He  waa  a 
proper  ideal  sallior,  in  rasty  blade,  out  at  elbows,  thin  and 
pale.  He  brought  me  an  ode  aboot  an  eagle ;  for  which  the 
pobiiiher  of  a  magagme,  he  said,  had  had  ^  the  inhumanity'' 
to  ofier  him  ha]f-*a-crown.  His  necessity  for  money  he  did 
not  deny ;  but  his  great  anxiety  was  to  know  whether,  as  a 
poetical  composition,  his  ode  was  not  worth  more.  ^  Is  that 
poetrtf,  sir?"  cried  he:  "that's  what  I  want  to  know — is 
ihat  poetry  f^*  rising  from  his  chair,  and  staring  and  trembling 
in  all  the  agony  of  contested  eaocellenoe. 

My  brother  John,  at  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1805,  set 
up  a  p^>er,  called  the  NmoSy  and  I  went  to  Hve  with  him  in 
Biydges  Btreet,  and  write  the  theatricals  in  it. 

[Between  quitting  the  Biueooat  8chool,  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  Nem,  Leigh  Hunt  had  been  for  aome  time  in  the 
law  office  of  his  brother  Stephen.] 

It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  fi>r  editors  of  papers  to  be 
intimate  with  aotors  and  dramatists.  They  were  ofb^  pro- 
prietors, as  well  as  editors;  and,  in  that  case,  it  was  not 
expected  that  they  shoidd  escape  the  usual  intercourse,  or 
arish  to  do  so.     It  waa  thought  a  fealdier  in  the  cap  of  all 
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parties;   and  -mth  tlieir  feathers  they  tickled  one  another. 
The  newspaper  man  had  consequence  in  the  green-room,  and 
plenty  of  tickets  for  his  Mends;  and  he  dined  at  ftmnmng 
tables.     The  dramatist  secured  a  good-natured  critique  in  His 
journal,  sometimes  got  it  written  himself,  or,  according   to 
Mr.  Beynolds,  was  even  himself  the  author  of  it.     The  actor, 
if  he  was  of  any  evidence,  stood  upon  the  same  ground  o£ 
reciprocity;  and  not  to  know  a  pretty  actress  would  have 
been  a  want  of  the  knowing  in  general.    Upon  new  performers, 
and  upon  writers  not  yet  introduced,  a  journalist  was  more 
impartial ;  and  sometimes,  where  the  proprietor  was  in  one 
interest  more  than  another,  or  for  some  personal  reason  grew 
offended  with  an  actor,  or  set  of  actors,  a  criticism  woulcl 
occasionally  be  hostile,  and  even  severe.    An  editor,   too, 
would  now  and  then  suggest  to  his  employer  the  policy  of 
exercisbg  a  freer  authority,  and  obtain  influence  enough  with 
him  to  show  symptoms  of  it.    I  believe  Bell's  editor,  who 
was  more  clever,  was  also  more  impartial  than  most  critics  ; 
though  the  publisher  of  the  British  Theatrey  and  patron  of  the 
Ddla  Cruscans,  must  have  been  hampered  with  literary  inti* 
mades.  The  best  chance  for  an  editor,  who  wished  to  have  any* 
thing  like  an  opinion  of  his  own,  was  the  appearance  of  a  rival 
newspaper  with  a  strong  theatrical  connection.      Influence 
was  here  threatened  with  diminution.    It  was  to  be  held  up 
on  other  grounds;  and  the  critic  was  permitted  to  find  out 
that  a  bad  play  was  not  good,  or  an  actress  s  petticoat  of  the 
lawful  dimensions. 

Pufling  and  plenty  of  tickets  were,  however,  the  system  of 
the  day.  It  was  an  interchange  of  amenities  over  the  dinner- 
table;  a  flattery  of  power  on  the  one  side,  and  puns  on  the 
other ;  and  what  the  public  took  for  a  criticism  on  a  play 
was  a  draft  upon  the  box-office,  or  reminiscences  of  last 
Thursday's  salmon  and  lobster-sauce.  The  custom  was,  to 
write  as  short  and  as  &vourable  a  paragraph  on  the  new 
piece  as  could  be;  to  say  that  Bannister  was  '*  excellent'*  and 
Mrs.  «^rdan  '' charming;"  to  notice  the  ''crowded  house"  or 
invent  it,  if  necessary;  and  to  conclude  by  observing  that 
''the  whole  went  off  with  eclat.^  For  the  rest,  it  was  a 
critical  religion  in  those  times  to  admire  Mr.  Kemble :  and  at 
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the  period  in  question  Master  Betty  had  appeared,  and  been 
hn^ed  to  the  hearts  of  the  town  as  the  jounff  Koscius. 

We  saw  that  independence  in  theatrical  criticism  would  be 
a  great  novelty.  We  announced  it,  and  nobody  believed  us ; 
we  stuck  to  it|  and  the  town  believed  everything  we  said. 
The  proprietors  of  the  News,  of  whom  I  knew  so  little  that  I 
cannot  recollect  with  certainty  any  one  of  them,  very  hand- 
somely left  me  to  myself.  My  retired  and  scholastic  habits 
kept  me  so;  and  the  pride  of  success  confirmed  my  inde- 
pendence with  regard  to  others.  I  was  then  in  my  twentieth 
year,  an  early  age  at  that  time  for  a  writer.  The  usual 
exaggeration  of  report  made  me  younger  than  I  was :  and 
aftar  being  a  "young  Roscius"  political,  I  was  now  looked 
upon  as  one  critical.  To  know  an  actor  personally  appeared 
to  me  a  vice  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  I  would  as  lief  have 
taken  poison  as  accepted  a  ticket  from  the  theatres. 

Good  Grod!  To  think  of  the  grand  opinion  I  had  of 
myself  in  those  days,  and  what  little  reason  I  had  for  it  I 
Not  to  accept  the  tickets  was  very  proper,  considering  that  I 
bestowed  more  blame  than  praise.  There  was  also  more 
good-nature  than  I  supposed  in  not,  allowing  myself  to  know 
any  actors;  but  the  vanity  of  my  position  had  greater  weight 
with  me  than  anything  else,  and  I  must  have  proved  it  to 
disoeming  eyes  by  the  small  quantity  of  information  I 
brought  to  my  task,  and  the  ostentation  with  which  I  pro- 
duced it.  I  knew  almost  as  little  of  the  drama  as  the  yoimg 
Boscius  himself.  Luckily,  I  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
knowing  how  unfit  he  was  ibr  his  office ;  and,  probably,  he 
thought  me  as  much  so,  though  he  could  not  have  aigued 
upon  it;  for  I  was  in  the  minority  respecting  his  merits,  and 
the  balance  was  then  trembling  on  the  beam;  the  News,  I 
believe,  hastened  the  settlement  of  the  question.  I  wish  with 
all  my  heart  we  had  let  him  alone,  and  he  had  got  a  little 
more  money.  However,  he  obtained  enough  to  create  him 
a  provision  for  life.  His  position,  which  appeared  so  brilliant 
at  first,  had  a  remarkable  cruelty  in  it  Most  men  begin  life 
with  struggles,  and  have  their  vanity  sufficiently  knocked 
about  the  head  and  shoulders  to  make  their  kinder  fortunes 
the  more  welcome.     Mr.  Betty  had  his  sugar  first,  and  hia 
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phjndc  afterwards.  He  began  life  Tidtli  a  double  childhood, 
with  a  new  and  extraordinary  felicity  added  to  the  natmad 
enjoyments  of  his  age;  and  he  lived  to  see  it  speedily  come 
to  nothing,  and  to  be  taken  for  an  ordinary  person.  I  am 
.told  that  he  acquiesees  in  his  &te,  and  agrees  that  the  town 
"were  mistakai.  If  so,  he  is  no  ordinary  person  still,  and  has 
as  much  right  to  our  respect  for  his  good  sense,  as  he  is  de- 
clared on  all  hands  to  deserve  it  for  his  amiableness.  I  have 
an  anecdote  of  him  to  both  purposes,  which  exhibits  him  in 
a  TBry  agreeable  light  Hazlitt  happened  to  be  at  a  parly 
where  Mr.  Betty  was  present;  and  in  oomix^  away,  mrhen 
they  were  all  putting  on  their  great-coats,  the  critic  thought 
At  to  compliment  the  dethroned  fitvourite  of  tlie  town,  bj 
telling  him  that  he  recollected  him  in  old  times,  and  had 
been  "  much  pleased  with  him."  Betty  looked  at  his  me- 
morialist, as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  You  don't  tell  me  so  !*'  and 
then  starting  into  a  tragical  attitude,  ezdaimed,  ^  Oh,  mfimoiy ! 
memory  1 " 

I  was  r^t  about  Master  Betty,  and  I  am  sorry  ifor  it ;  thoogh 
the  town  was  in  &ult,  not  he.  I  think  1  was  right  also  abwit 
JLemble ;  but  I  have  no  regret  upon  that  score.  He  flourished 
long  enough  after  my  attack  on  his  majestic  dryness  aad 
deliberate  nothings;  and  Kean  would  have  tak^n  the  puhlie 
hj  storm,  whether  they  had  beeu  pr^nred  for  him  or  not: 

^One  toQch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kni." 

Xemble  faded  be£>re  Mm,  like  a  tragedy  ghost  I  never 
denied  the  merits  which  that  actor  possessed.  He  had  the 
look  of  a  Boman;  made  a  very  good  ideal,  though  not  a  very 
jreal  Ck>iiolanus,  for  his  pnde  was  not  sufficiently  blunt  and 
nnaffected :  and  in  parts  that  suited  his  natural  deficiencj, 
sufih  as  Penruddock  and  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e,  would  have 
been  altogether  admirable  and  interesting,  if  you  could  have 
£»:gotten  that  their  sensibility,  in  his  hands,  was  not  so  much 
repressed,  as  wanting.  He  was  no  more  to  be  conqmred  to 
his  sister,  than  stone  is  to  flesh  and  blood.  There  was  much 
of  the  pedagogue  in  him.  He  made  a  fuss  about  trifles;  was 
inflexible  on  a  pedantic  reading:  in  short,  was  rather  a 
teacher  of  elocution  than  an  actor ;  and  not  a  good  teachesc, 
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on  that  account  There  was  a  merit  in  bis  idealism,  as  far  as 
it  "went.  He  had,  at  least,  £uth  in  something  cl?w^icftl  and 
adiolaatic,  and  he  made  the  town  partake  of  it;  bat  it  was  $31 
on  tbe  siir&ce — a  hollow  trophy :  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
he  had  no  idea  in  his  head  but  of  a  stage  £oman,  and  the  dig- 
nity he  added  to  his  professbn. 

Bat  if  was  right  aboat  Kemble,  whose  admirers  I  plagued 
enough,  I  was  not  eqnally  so  about  the  living  dramatists, 
whom  I  jJagned  more.  I  laid  all  the  deficiencies  of  the 
modem  drama  to  their  account,  and  treated  them  like  a 
paroel  of  mischievous  boys,  of  whom  I  was  the  schoolmaster 
and  whipp6r-in«  I  foigot  that  it  was  I  who  was  the  boy, 
and  that  they  knew  twenty  times  more  of  the  world  than  I 
did.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  their  comedies  were  excellent, 
or  that  my  commonplaces  about  the  superior  merits  of  Con- 
greve  and  l^eridan  were  not  well  founded;  but  there  was 
more  talent  in  their  "  five-act  £tfce  ^*  than  I  supposed;  and  I 
mistook,  in  a  great  measure,  the  defect  of  the  age — ^its  dearth 
of  dramatic  character — ^for  that  of  the  writers  who  were  to 
draw  upon  it.  It  is  true,  a  great  wit,  by  a  laborious  process, 
and  the  hdp  of  his  acquirements,  mig^t  extract  a  play  or 
two  from  it,  as  was  Sheridan's  own  case;  but  Ikbere  was  a 
^reat  deal  of  imitation  even  in  Sheridan,  and  he  was  fain  to 
help  himself  to  a  little  originality  out  of  the  characters  of  his 
Jess  formalized  countrymen,  his  own  included. 

It  is  lemarkable,  Idiat  the  three  most  amusing  dramatists 
of  the  last  age,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  and  O^Ksefe,  were  all 
Iriflhmen,  and  all  had  characters  of  their  own.  Sheridaa, 
afkr  all,  was  Swift's  Sheridan  come  to  life  i^^ain  in  the  perscm 
of  his  grandson,  with  the  oratory  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  the 
fdher,  superadded  and  brought  to  bear.  Goldsmith,  at  a 
disadvantage  in  his  breeding,  but  full  of  address  with  his  pea, 
^rew  upon  his  own  absurdities  and  mistakes,  and  filled  his 
^dramas  with  ludicrous  perplexity.  0'Kee£e  was  all  for  whim 
and  impulse,  but  not  without  a  good  deal  of  conscience ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  his  plays  we  have  a  sort  of  young  and  pastoral 
taste  of  ]kk  in  the  very  midst  of  its  sophistications.  Animal 
.^irits,  quips  and  cranks,  credulity,  and  good  intention,  axe 
.tdumphant  throoghont  and  make  a  delicious  mixture.    It  is  a 
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great  credit  to  O'Keefe,  that  be  ran  sometimes  close  upon  the 
borders  of  the  sentimental  drama,  and  did  it  not  only  with  im- 
punitj  but  advantage;  but  sprightHness  and  sincerity  enable 
a  man  to  do  everything  with  advantage. 

It  was  a  pity  that  as  much  could  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Col- 
man,  who,  after  taking  more  licence  in  his  writings  tlian 
anybody,  became  a  licenser  ex  officio,  and  seemed  inclined  to 
license  nothing  but  cant.  When  this  writer  got  into  the 
sentimental,  he  made  a  sad  business  of  it,  for  he  had  no  faith 
in  sentiment  He  mouthed  and  overdid  it,  as  a  man  does 
when  he  is  telling  a  lie.  At  a  farce  he  was  admirable  : 
and  he  remained  so  to  the  last,  whether  writing  or 
licensing. 

Morton  seemed  to  take  a  colour  from  the  writers  all 
round  him,  especially  from  O'Keefe  and  the  sentimentalists. 
His  sentiment  was  more  in  earnest  than  Golman^s,  yet,  some- 
how, not  happy  either.  There  was  a  gloom  in  it,  and  a 
smack  of  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was  best  when  he  put  it  in  a 
shape  of  humour,  as  in  the  paternal  and  inextinguishable 
taUonsm  of  Old  Eapid,  in  a  Cure  for  the  Heart-Ache,  Young 
Bapid,  who  complains  that  his  &ther  ^  sleeps  so  slow,"  is  also 
a  pleasant  fellow,  and  worthy  of  O'Eeefe.  He  is  one  of  the 
numerous  crop  that  sprang  up  from  Wild  Oats,  but  not  in  so 
natural  a  soil. 

The  character  of  the  modem  drama  at  that  time  was  sin- 
gularly commercial :  nothiog  but  gentlemen  in  distress,  and 
hard  landlords,  and  generous  interferers,  and  fathers  who  got 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  sons  who  spent  it.  I  remember 
one  play  in  particular,  in  which  the  whole  wit  ran  upon 
prices,  bonds,  and  post-obits.  You  might  know  what  the 
pit  thought  of  their  pound-notes  by  the  ostentatious  indif- 
ference with  which  the  heroes  of  the  piecep  gave  them  away, 
and  the  admiration  and  pretended  approval  with  which  the 
spectators  observed  it.  To  make  a  present  of  a  hundred 
pounds  was  as  if  a  man  had  uprooted  and  given  away  an 
Egyptian  pyramid. 

Mr.  Beynolds  was  not  behindhand  with  his  brother  drama- 
tists in  drawing  upon  the  taste  of  the  day  for  gains  and  dis- 
tresses.    It  appears  by  his  Memoirs  that  he  had  too  much 
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reason  ibr  so  doing.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  least  ambitions, 
and  the  least  vain  (whatever  charges  to  the  contrary  his 
SDimal  spirits  might  have  brought  on  him)  of  all  the  writers 
of  that  period.  In  complezional  yivacity  he  certainly  did  not 
yield  to  any  of  them ;  his  comedies,  if  they  were  fugitive, 
were  genuine  representations  of  Aigitive  manners,  and  went 
merrily  to  their  death ;  and  there  is  one  of  them,  the  Drc^ 
matisty  founded  upon  something  more  lasting,  which  promises 
to  remain  in  the  collections,  and  deserves  it:  which  is  not 
a  little  to  say  of  any  writer.  I  never  wish  for  a  heartier 
laugh  than  I  have  enjoyed,  since  I  grew  wiser,  not  only  in 
seeing,  but  in  reading  the  vagaries  of  his  dramatic  hero,  and 
his  mystifications  of  ^'  Old  Scratch."  When  I  read  the  good- 
Hmnoured  Memoirs  of  this  writer  the  other  day,  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  the  ignorant  and  boyish  way  in  which  I  used  to 
dt  in  judgment  upon  his  fitults,  without  being  aware  of  what 
was  good  in  him ;  and  my  repentance  was  increased  by  the 
very  proper  maimer  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  critics,  neither 
denying  the  truth  of  their  charges  in  letter,  nor  admitting 
them  altogether  in  spirit;  in  fact,  showing  that  he  knew  very 
well  what  he  was  about,  and  that  they,  whatsoever  they  &ncied 
to  the  contrary,  did  not. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  agreeably  to  his  sense  and  good-humour, 
never  said  a  word  to  his  critics  at  the  time.  Mr.  Thomas 
Dibdin,  not  quite  so  wise,  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  Incledon, 
I  am  told,  remonstrated  with  him  for  sending,  saying,  it  would 

do  him  no  good  with  the  "  d d  boy."     And  he  was  right. 

I  published  it,  with  an  answer,  and  only  thought  that  I  made 
dramatists  "  come  bow  to  me."  Mr.  Colman  attacked  me  in 
a  prologue,  which,  by  a  curious  chance,  Fawcett  spoke  right 
in  my  teeth,  the  box  I  sat  in  happening  to  be  directly  oppo- 
site him.  I  laughed  at  the  prologue;  and  only  looked  upon 
Mr.  Colman  as  a  great  monkey  pelting  me  with  nuts,  which 
I  ate.  Attacks  of  this  kind  were  little  calculated  to  obtain 
their  end  with  a  youth  who  persuaded  himself  that  he  wrote 
€»  nothing  but  the  pubKc  good;  who  mistook  the  impression 
which  anybody  of  moderate  talents  can  make  with  a  news- 
paper, for  the  result  of  something  peculiarly  his  own  ;  and 
who  had  just  enough  scholarship  to  despise  the  want  of  it 
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in  others.  I  do  not  pretend  to  think  that  the  critidsms  io 
the  News  had  no  merit  at  all.  They  showed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  style  of  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and  others;  were  not 
nnagreeably  sprinkled  with  quotation ;  and,  above  all,  were 
written  with  more  care  and  attention  than  was  customaxy 
with  newspapers  at  that  time.  The  pains  I  took  to  roand 
a  period  with  noising  in  it,  or  to  invent  a  simile  that  should 
appear  offhand,  would  hjiTe  done  honour  to  better  stuff. 

A  portion  of  these  criticisms  subsequently  formed  the 
appendix  of  an  original  Tolume  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
Critical  Essays  on  the  Performers  of  the  London  Tkoatrem 
[1807].  I  have  the  book  now  before  me:  and  if  1  thought  it 
had  a  dianee  of  survival  1  should  regret  uid  qualify  a  good 
deal  of  uninformed  judgment  in  it  rejecting  the  art  of  aetingv 
which,  with  much  iaconostent  recommendation  to  the  con- 
trary, it  too  oflen  confounded  with  a  literal,  instead  of  a 
liberal  imitation  of  nature.  I  particularly  ared  with  respect 
to  comedians  like  Munden,  whose  superabundance  of  humour 
and  expression  1  confoimded  with  &rce  and  bu£Bbo!nary. 
Charles  Lamb  taoght  me  better. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth,  however,  mixed  up  with 
these  mistakes.  One  of  the  things  on  which  1  was  alwa^ 
harping  was  Kemble's  vicious  pronunciation.  Kemble  had  a 
smattering  of  learning,  and  a  great  deal  of  obstinacy.  He 
was  a  reader  of  old  books;  and  having  discovered  that  pro- 
nunciation had  not  always  been  what  it  was,  and  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  older  was  metrically  better  than  the 
new  (as  in  the  case  of  the  word  aehis^  which  was  originally 
a  dissyllable — aitches)j  he  took  upon  hrm  to  reform  it  in  a 
variety  of  cases,  where  propriety  was  as  much  against  him  as 
custom.  Thus  the  vowel  e  in  the  word  ^  merchant,**  in  de- 
fiance of  its  Latin  etymology,  he  insisted  upon  pronouncing 
according  to  its  French  derivative,  merchant,  <' Innocent  ** 
he  called  innocint ;  "  conscience  **  (in  defiance  even  of  2u9 
firiend  Qiaucer),  conshince;  "virtue,"  in  proper  slip^op, 
varchue  ;  «  fierce,"  f^se  ;  "  beard,"  bird  ;  « thy,**  tM  (because 
we  generally  call  **  my,"  ml);  and  "odious,**  "hideous,**  and 
"  perfidious,"  became  ojusy  kijjus^  aaad  perfijfus. 

Nor  were  these  all.    The  following  banter,  in  the  shape  of 
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an  imagmary  bit  of  conrersation  between  an  officer  and  bis 
friend,  was,  literaUj,  no  caricatore : — 

A.  Ha !  captain  t  haw  dost  ?  0)  Thg  appeaianoe  would  be  much 
xaq>roTed  hj  a  Kttle  moce  attention  to  ike  (*)  kird, 

^.  Why,  so  I  think :  there's  no  (')  semtimint  in  a  bird.  Bat  then 
H  aerres  to  distinguish  a  soldier,  and  there  is  no  doubt  much  military 
O  varckmM  m  looking  {^)JkrfuU 

Jk^  But  the  girls.  Jack,  the  girls  I  Why,  ihe  mouth  ia  enough  to 
banish  kissing  firom  the  (^  airUi  (J)  etainudljf, 

B.  In  (*)  iMMTcy,  no  more  of  that !  Zounds,  but  the  ehopkeepers 
and  the  (')  mwrchanU  will  get  the  better  of  us  with  the  dear  souls  I 
However,  as  it  is  now  agaiost  military  law  to  have  a  tender  coun- 
tenanee,  and  as  some  bvrd^^  I  thank  heaven,  are  of  a  tolerahle 
Q^  fual-ity^  I  must  make  a  vearchw  of  neoesaity;  and  as  I  can't  look 
•oft  for  the  love  of  my  girl,  I  must  e'en  look  (")  hijjut  for  the  lore  of 
my  country. 
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But  tbe  gay  and  confident  spirit  in  whicb  I  began  this 
critical  career  received  a  cbeck,  of  whicb  none  of  my  friends 
sospected  the  anguiab,  and  very  few  were  tdd.  I  fell  into  a 
melancholy  state  of  mind,  produced  by  iQ-bealth. 

I  thonght  it  was  owing  to  living  too  well;  and  as  I  bad 
great  Mth  in  temperance,  I  went  to  tbe  reyerse  extreme;  not 
considering  that  temperance  implies  moderation  in  self-denial 
as  well  as  in  self-indulgence.  The  consequence  was  a  neiYons 
condition,  amounting  to  hypochondria,  which  lasted  me  sereral 
months.  I  experienced  it  twice  afterwards,  each  time  more 
painfully  than  before,  and  for  a  much  longer  period;  but  I 
have  never  had  it  since;  and  I  am  of  opinion  diat  I  need  not 
hare  had  it  at  all  had  I  gone  at  once  to  a  physician,  and  not 
repeated  the  mistake  of  being  over  abstinent, 

I  mention  the  whole  circumstance  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  first  attack  came  on  me  with  palpitations  of  the  heart. 
These  I  got  rid  of  by  horseback.  I  forget  what  sjrmptoma 
attended  the  approach  of  the  second     The  third  was  pro- 

O  thy;  O beard;  O sentiment;  (*)  virtue;  (») fearM;  (•) earth; 
O  eternally;  (•)  mercy;  (•)  merchants;  (^  quality  (with  the  a  as 
in  wuveraaUty^i  (")  hideous. 
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duced  by  sitting  out  of  doors  too  early  in  the  spring.  X 
attempted  to  outstanre  them  all,  but  egregiouslj  fiiileiL  In 
one  instance,  I  took  wholly  to  a  v^etable  diet,  which  made 
me  so  weak  and  giddy,  that  I  was  forced  to  catch  hold  of 
rails  in  the  streets  to  hinder  myself  from  fidling.  In  another, 
I  confined  myself  for  some  weeks  to  a  milk  diet,  which  did 
nothing  but  jaundice  my  complexion.  In  the  third,  I  took  a 
modicum  of  meat,  one  glass  of  wine,  no  milk  except  in  tea, 
and  no  yegetables  at  all ;  but  though  I  did  not  suffer  quite  so 
much  mental  distress  from  this  regimen  as  from  the  milk,  I 
suffered  more  than  from  the  yegetables,  and  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  with  either.  To  be  sure,  I  continued  it 
longer;  and,  perhaps,  it  gave  me  gpreater  powers  of  en- 
durance ;  but  for  upwards  of  four  years,  without  intermission, 
and  above  six  years  in  all,  I  underwent  a  burden  of  wretched* 
ness,  which  I  afterwards  felt  convinced  I  need  not  have  en- 
dured for  as  many  weeks,  perhaps  not  as  many  days,  had  I 
not  absurdly  taken  to  the  extreme  I  spoke  of  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  as  absurdly  persisted  in  seeking  no  advice, 
partly  from  fear  of  hearing  worse  things  foretold  me,  and 
partly  from  a  hope  of  wearing  out  the  calamity  by  patience. 
At  no  time  did  my  friends  guess  to  what  amount  I  suffered. 
Th^  saw  that  my  health  was  bad  enough,  and  they  condoled 
with  me  accordingly ;  but  cheerful  habits  enabled  me  to  retain 
an  air  of  cheerfulness,  except  when  I  was  alone ;  and  I  never 
spoke  of  it  but  once,  which  was  to  my  friend  Mitchell,  whom 
I  guessed  to  have  undergone  something  of  the  kind. 

And  what  was  it  that  I  suffered?  and  on  what  account? 
On  no  account.  On  none  whatsoever,  except  my  ridiculous 
super-abstinence,  and  my  equally  ridiculous  avoidance  of 
^qpeaking  about  it.  The  very  fact  of  having  no  cause  what- 
soever, was  the  thing  that  most  frightened  me.  I  thought 
that  if  I  had  but  a  cause,  the  cause  might  have  been  removed 
or  palliated ;  but  to  be  haunted  by  a  ghost  which  was  not 
even  ghostly,  which  was  something  I  never  saw,  or  could  even 
imagine,  this,  I  thought^  was  the  most  terrible  thing  that 
could  befall  me.  I  could  see  no  end  to  the  persecutions  of  an 
enemy,  who  was  neither  visible  nor  even  existing ! 

Causes  for  suffering,  however,  came.     Not,  indeed^  the 
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worsl,  for  I  was  neither  ctilpable  nor  superstitious.     I  had 

wronged  nobody ;  and  I  now  felt  the  inestimable  benefit  of 

haying  had  cheerfol  opinions  given  me  in  religion.     But  I 

pJagued  myself  with  things  which  are  the^astimes  of  better 

states  of  health,  and  the  pursuits  of  philosophers.    I  mooted 

with  myself  every  point  of  metaphysics  that  could  get  into 

a  head  into  which  they  had  never  been  put.    I  made  a  cause 

of  causes  for  anxiety,  by  inquiring  into  causation,  and  outdid 

the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  Moses,  in  being  my  own  Sancho- 

niathan  and  Berosus  on  the  subject  of  the  cosmogony  I     I 

jest  about  it  now ;  but  oh  I  what  pain  was  it  to  me  then ! 

and  what  pangs  of  biliary  vrill  and  impossibility  I  underwent 

in  the  endeavour  to  solve  these  riddles  of  the  universe !   I  felt, 

long  before  I  knew  Mr.  "Wordsworth's  poetry, — 

**  the  burthen  and  the  myitery 
Of  all  this  nniatelligible  world." 

I  reverence  the  mystery  still,  but  I  no  longer  feel  the  burden, 
because  for  these  five-and-thirty  yeara  I  have  known  how  to 
adjust  my  shoulders  to  it  by  taking  care  of  my  health.  I 
should  rather  say  because  healthy  shoulders  have  no  such 
burden  to  cany.  The  elements  of  existence,  like  the  air 
which  we  breathe,  and  which  would  otherwise  crush  us,  are 
ao  nicely  proportioned  to  one  another  within  and  around  them, 
that  we  are  unconsciously  sustained  by  them,  not  thoughtfully 


One  great  benefit,  however,  resulted  to  me  from  this  sujQTer- 
ing.  It  gave  me  an  amount  of  reflection,  such  as  in  all  pro- 
bability I  never  should  have  had  without  it ;  and  if  readers 
have  derived  any  good  from  the  graver  portion  of  my  writings, 
I  attribute  it  to  this  experience  of  evil.  It  taught  me  patience ; 
it  taught  me  charity  (however  imperfectly  I  may  have  exer- 
cised either);  it  taught  me  charily  even  toward  myself;  it 
taught  me  the  worth  of  little  pleasures,  as  well  as  the  dignity 
and  utility  of  great  pains  ;  it  taught  me  that  evil  itself  con- 
tained good ;  nay,^t  taught  me  to  doubt  whether  any  such 
thing  as  evil,  considered  in  itself,  existed)  whether  things 
altogether,  as  £ir  as  our  planet  knows  them,  could  have  been 
so  good  without  it;  whether  the  desire,  nevertheless,  which 
nature  has  implanted  in  us  for  its  destruction,  be  not  the  signal 

11 
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and  the  meaos  to  tliat  end;  and  whether  its  destruction,  finally, 
will  not  prove  its  existence,  in  the  meantime,  to  have  been 
necessary  to  the  very  foliss  that  supersedeB  it. 

I  have  been  thus  oiromnstantial  respecting  this  ilbieas,  or 
series  of  ilhtesses,  in  the  liope  that  such  readers  as  have  not 
had  experience  or  reflection  enough  of  their  own  to  dispenae 
with  the  lesson,  may  draw  the  foUowing  canchudons  from  anf^ 
ferings  of  all  kinds,  if  they  happen  to  need  it :— - 

First,-— That  however  any  suffering  may  seem  to  be  purely 
mental,  body  alone  may  occasion  it;  which  was  undonfatedly 
the  case  in  my  instance* 

Second, — That  ub  human  beings  do  not  originate  their  own 
bodies  or  minds,  and  as  yet  very  imperfect^  know  how  to 
manage  them,  iheybave  a  tight  to  all  the  aid  or  comfort  tiiej 
can  procure,  vaader  any  snfierings  whatsoever. 

Third, — ^That  whether  it  be  the  mind  or  body  that  is  ailing, 
or  both,  they  may  save  themselves  a  world  of  perplexity  and 
of  illness  by  going  at  once  to  a  physician. 

Fourdi, — ^That  till  they  do  so,  or  in  case  ihey  are  unable 
to  do  it,  a  recouzee  to  the  first  principles  of  health  is  their  only 
wise  proceeding;  by  which  principles  I  imderstand  air  and 
exercise,  bathing,  amusements,  and  whatsoever  else  tends  to 
enliven  and  purify  the  blood. 

i^fih, — ^That  the  blackest  day  may  have  a  bright  morrow; 
for  my  last  and  worst  illness  suddenly  left  me,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  removal,  though  unconsciously,  of  some 
internal  obstruction;  and  it  is  now  for  the  long  period  above 
mentioned  that  I  have  not  had  the  slightest  return  of  it,  though 
I  have  had  many  anxieties  to  endure,  and  a  great  deal  of  sick- 


Sixth, — ^That  the  far  greater  portion  of  a  life  thus  tried  may 
nevertheless  be  remarkable  for  cheerfulness ;  which  has  been 
the  case  with  my  own. 

Seventh, — ^That  the  value  of  cheeriul  opinions  is  inestim- 
able; that  they  will  retain  a  sort  of  heaven  round  a  man,  when 
everything  else  might  fail  hhn;  and  that,  consequently,  they 
ought  to  be  religiously  inculcated  in  children. 

Eighth  and  List, — ^That  evil  itself  has  its  bright,  or  at  any 
late  its  redeeming,  side;  probably  is  but  the  fugitive  requisite 
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ti  some  everfastrng  good;  and  sMiiredlj,  ia  tke  meaaihaey 
find  in  a  thouMad  obvious  inntMiowi,  is  the  admomsher,  iJie 
producer,  l^e  incseaser,  naj,  the  very  adomer  and  spkodid 
inveatitor  of  good ;  it  is  tl»  pain  thftt  prerents  a  worse,  the 
Btonn  that  diffosea  healdi,  the  pkgue  that  enkorges  ckiea,  tte 
fiitigrae  that  sweetens  sleep,  the  disoord  that  enzkheahanzioiiieBy 
the  calamily  that  ti^its  afRactiooB,  the  -vietoiy  asd  ^tkb  crown  of 
pad^ice,  the  enrapHurer  of  Ae  embraces  of  joj. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  eireamstaaoe  which  gare  rise  to  these 
reflectioDa,  hj  the  mention  of  the  friend  of  whom  I  spoke  ket, 
and  another  brother  of  whom  I  went  to  see  dazing  mj  £zst 
iOaeas.      He  was  a  young  and  amialde  artist,  residing  at 
Gainsborotigh  in  Lmcofaydiiie.    He  had  no  ooaoeption  of  what 
I  suffered  ;  and  one  of  his  modes  of  entertaining  me  was  hie 
taking  me  to  a  M<&ad  of  his,  a  sui^gecm,  to  see  his  anatomical 
preparatioDS,  and  delight  my  hypochondriacal  eyes  with  gzia* 
nings  of  akuUs  and  delicacies  of  injected  hearts.    I  have  no 
more  horror  now,  on  reflection,  of  those  frameworks  and  ma- 
duneriea  of  the  beautiAil  body  in  which  we  lire,  than  I  have  cf 
the  jacks  and  wires  of  a  harpsichord.     The  first  sight  sevoita 
UB  ainxply  because  life  didikes  death,  and  the  human  being  is 
jarred  out  of  a  sense  of  its  integrity  by  these  bits  and  serapa 
of  the  material  portion  of  it.   But  i  knowit  is  no  more  aw,  than 
it  is  the  feeling  which  rerohs  from  it,  or  than  the  harpsichord 
itself  is  the  nnisic  that  Haydn  or  Beethoiren  put  into  it.    In* 
deed,  I  did  not  think  otherwise  at  the  time,  with  the  heakhier 
part  of  me ;  nor  did  this  healthier  part  erer  forsake  me.    I 
always  attributed  what  I  felt  to  bodily  ailment,  and  talked  aa 
reaaonably,  and  for  the  most  part  as  oheerftiUy^  with  my 
friends  as  usual,  nor  did  I  ever  once  gainsay  the  cheerfalnesa 
and  hopefulness  of  my  opimooB.    But  I  could  not  look  com- 
fortably on  the  bones  and  the  skulls  neverthdess,  though  I 
made  a  point  cf  sustaining  the  exhibition.     I  bore  anything 
that  came,  in  order  that  I  might  be  orerbome  by  nothing  ; 
and  I  found  this  practiee  of  patience  very  usefuL    I  also  took 
part  in  every  drversion,  and  went  into  as  many  different  pkoea 
and  new  soenes  as  possibie ;  which  reminds  me  that  I  onoa 
rode  with  my  Linc(dnshire  friend  from  Gainsborough  to  Bon- 
caster,  and  that  he  and  I,  sick  and  senous  asr  I  was,  or  rather 
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because  I  was  sick  and  serious  (for  such  extremes  meet,  and 
melancholy  lias  a  good-natured  sister  in  mirth),  made,  in  the 
Course  of  our  joumej,  a  hundred  and  fiffy  rhjmes  on  the 
word  "  philosopher."  We  stopped  at  that  number,  only  be- 
cause we  had  come  to  our  journey^s  end.  I  shall  not  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  mentioning  this  boy's  play,  because  I  take 
every  reader  who  feels  an  interest  in  this  book  to  be  a  bit  of 
a  philosopher  himself,  and  therefore  prepared  to  know  that 
boy's  play  and  man's  play  are  much  oftener  identical  than 
people  suppose,  especially  when  the  heart  has  need  of  the 
pasdme.  I  need  not  remind  him  of  the  sage,  who  while  play- 
ing with  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  suddenly  stopped  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  solenm  personage,  and  said,  "  We  must  leave  off, 
boys,  at  present,  for  here's  a  fool  coming." 

The  number  of  rhymes  might  be  a  little  more  surpriaxng  ; 
but  the  wonder  will  cease  when  the  reader  considers  that  they 
must  have  been  doggerel,  and  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
forms  in  which  rhymes  can  set  off  from  new  given  points ;  as, 
go  so  £ir,  throw  so  far;  nose  of  her,  beaux  a£  her;  toea  of  her, 
cross  of  her,  &c. 

Spirits  of  Swift  and  Butler  I  come  to  my  aid,  if  any  chance 
reader,  not  of  our  right  reading  &shion,  happen  to  light  upon 
this  passage,  and  be  inclined  to  throw  down  the  book.  Come 
to  his  aid  ;  for  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  do ; — 
how  many  illustrious  jingles  he  is  about  to  vituperate ! 

The  surgeon  I  speak  of  was  good  enough  one  day  to  take 
me  with  him  round  the  country,  to  visit  his  patients.  I  was 
startled  in  a  respectable  &rmhouse  to  hear  language  openly 
talked  in  a  mixed  party  of  males  and  females,  of  a  kind  th^ 
seldom  courts  publicity,  and  that  would  have  struck  with 
astonishment  an  eulogizer  of  pastoral  innocence.  Yet  nobody 
seemed  suiprised  at  it ;  nor  did  it  bring  a  blush  on  the  cheek 
of  a  very  nice,  modest-looking  girl.  She  only  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  was  the  man's  way.  Probably  it  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  language  which  was  spoken  in  the  first 
circles  in  times  of  old,  and  which  thus  survived  among  the 
peasantry,  just  as  we  find  them  retaining  words  that  have 
grown  obsolete  in  cities.  The  guilt  and  innocence  of  manners 
very  much  depend  on  conventional  agreement ;  that  is  to  say^ 
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<m  what  18  thought  of  them  with  respect  to  practice,  and  to  the 
harm  or  otherwise  which  they  are  actually  found  to  produce. 
The  very  dress  which  would  be  shameless  in  one  age  or  coun- 
try, is  respectable  in  another ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  a  moral 
test.  When  the  shame  goes  in  one  respect,  it  by  no  means 
comes  in  another ;  otherwise  all  Turks  would  be  saints,  and 
all  Europeans  sinners.  The  minds  of  the  people  in  the  Lin- 
colnshire &rmhouBe  were  ''naked  and  not  ashamed."  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  there  was  an  amoimt  of  con- 
sciousness about  them,  which  savoured  more  of  a  pagan  than 
a  paradisaical  state  of  innocence. 

One  of  this  gentleman's  patients  was  very  amusing.  He 
was  a  pompous  old  gentleman-£urmer,  cultivating  his  gout  on 
two  chairs,  and  laying  down  the  law  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Lord  Eldon  he  called  ^*  mjLord Eljin"  (Elgin);  and  he  showed 
IIS  what  an  ignorant  man  this  chancellor  was,  and  what  a 
dreadftd  thing  such  want  of  knowledge  was  for  the  country. 
The  proof  of  his  own  fitness  for  setting  things  right  was  thus 
given  by  his  making  three  mistakes  in  one  word.  He  took 
Lord  Eldon  for  Lord  Elgin ;  he  took  Lord  Elgin  for  the  chan- 
cellor ;  and  he  pronounced  his  lordship's  name  with  a  soft  gf 
instead  of  a  hard  one.  His  medical  friend  was  of  course  not 
bound  to  cure  his  spelling  as  well  as  his  gout ;  so  we  left  him 
in  the  fall-blown  satis&ction  of  having  struck  awe  on  the 
Londoner. 

Dr.  Young  talks  of— 

"  That  hideoiu  sight— a  naked  human  heart  i'* 

a  line  not  fit  to  have  been  written  by  a  human  being.  The 
sight  of  the  physical  heart,  it  must  be  owned,  was  trying 
enough  to  sick  eyes;  that  of  the  Doctors  moral  heart,  accord- 
ing to  himself,  would  have  been  far  worse.  I  don't  believe 
it.  I  don't  believe  he  had  a  right  thus  to  calumniate  it,  much 
less  that  of  his  neighbour,  and  of  the  whole  human  race. 

I  saw  a  worse  sight  than  the  heart,  in  a  journey  which  I 
took  into  a  neighbouring  country.  It  was  an  infant,  all  over 
sores,  and  cased  in  steel — the  result  of  the  irregularities  of  its 
&ther ;  and  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have  seen  the  heart 
of  the  very  &ther  of  tliat  child,  than  I  would  the  child  him- 
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self.  I  fun  sure  k  must  hare  bkd  at  the  sight  I  am  Bare 
there  would  hare  beeit  a  feeling  oi  some  sort  to  Tindicafee 
nature,  grantiiig  that  up  to  that  mometit  the  man  had  been  a 
foci  or  even  a  scoundreL  SctUennen  itaelf  would  have  beea 
some  amends  ;  some  sort  of  confession  and  r^iet.  As  to  tlie 
poor  child,  let  us  trust  that  the  horrible  spectacle  prevented 
more  such;  that  he  was  a  martTr,  dying  soon,  and  going 
to  some  heaven  where  little  souls  are  gathered  into  com^ 
fort  I  never  beheld  such  a  sight,  before  or  since,  except  in 
cue  of  die  pictures  of  Hogarth,  in  his  Medx^s  PtogregB;  and  I 
sadden  this  page  with  the  recollection,  fear  the  same  renoa 
that  induced  him  to  paint  it 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  got  rid  of  a  pa^taition  cf  tiie 
heart,  which  accompanied  my  first  visitation  of  hypochondriiiy 
by  riding  on  honeback.  The  palpitation  was  so  strong  send 
incessant,  that  I  was  forced,  for  some  nights,  to  slieep  in  a 
reclining  posture,  and  I  expected  sudden  deaith ;  but  when  I 
began  the  horseback,  I  soon  found  that  the  more  I  rode,  and 
(I  used  to  think)  the  harder  I  rode,  the  less  the  ptlpitatian 
became.  Galloping  one  day  up  a  sloping  piece  of  ground, 
the  horse  suddenly  came  to  a  stand,  by  a  chalk-pit,  and  I  was 
agreeably  snrpised  to  find  mpdf  not  only  unprecipitated 
cFver  his  head  (for  though  a  decent,  I  was  not  a  skilfal  rider), 
but  in  a  state  of  singalar  calmness  and  self-possession— a 
right  proper  masculine  state  of  nerves.  I  might  have  dis- 
covered, as  I  did  afterwards,  what  it  was  that  so  cahned  and 
strengthei^d  me.  I  was  of  a  temperament  of  body  in  which 
the  pores  were  not  easily  opened ;  and  the  freer  they  were 
kept,  the  better  I  was ;  but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  disoovor 
that  in  order  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  vigour  as  well  as  eom- 
poBore,  I  required  either  vigorous  exercise  or  some  strong 
moral  excitement  connected  with  the  sense  of  action.  Un- 
fortunately, I  had  a  tendency  to  extremes  in  self-treatment 
At  one  time  I  thought  to  cure  myself  by  cold-water  baths,  m 
which  I  persevered  through  a  winter  season;  and,  subse- 
quently, I  hurt  myself  by  hot  baths.  Late  hours  at  night 
were  not  mended  by  lying  in  bed  of  a  morning;  nor  inccnannt 
reading  and  writing,  by  weeks  in  whidi  I  did  little  but  stroll 
and  visit    It  is  true,  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  been 
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withoat  a  booik;  fer  if  not  in  my  hand,  k  was  at  my  aide, 
or  in  mj  pocket ;  but  what  I  needed  waa  ordinaiy,  regukr 
habitBy  acconqpamed  with  a  move  tluui  oidinaxj  amonn;! 
of  exercise.  I  waa  nerer  either  ao  bappj  or  so  tranquil,  aa 
when  I  was  in  a  state  the  most  active.  I  ooidd  Tery  well 
imdezBtand  the  character  of  an  unknown  individiual,  draeribed 
in  the  prose  works  of  Ben  Jonson^  who  would  sit  writing  day 
and  ni^t  till  he  ikinted,  and  then  so  entirely  give  himadf  up 
to  diyeraion,.  that  people  despaired  of  getting  him  to  work 
again.  But  I  sympathized  still  more  with  one  of  the  Rucdlai 
fiunily^  wiio  waa  so  deroted  to  a  ledaitaiy  li&y  lliat  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  being  taken  from  it;  tiU  being 
Ibrced,  in  a  manner,  to  accept  a  diplomatic  mission,  he  became 
as  Yehement  £ac  a  hie  of  action  as  he  had  before  been  absorbed 
in  indolence,  and  was  never  satisfied  till  he  was  driving  evezy*^ 
thing  be£}re  him,  and  spinnmg,  with  his  chariot-wheels,  from 
one  court  to  another.  If  I  had  not  a  reverence^  indeed  £at 
whatever  has  tak&t  place  in  the  ordinance  of  things,  great 
and  small,  I  should  ofben  have  fiusicied  that  8om»  such  business 
of  diplomacy  would  have  been  my  proper  vocation;  for  I 
delight  in  imagining  G<»i&rences  upon  pmnta  that  are  to  be 
carried,  or  scenes  in  which  thrones  are  looked  upon,  and 
national  eomplisKnts  are  to  be  conveyed;  and  I  am  sure 
that  a  great  deal  of  action  would  have  ki^  me  in  the  finest 
health.  Whatever  dries  up  the  snr&ce  of  my  body,  inti* 
midates  me;  but  when  the  reverse  has  been  effected  by  any- 
thing except  the  warm  bath,  fear  has  forsaken  me,  and  my 
^arit  has  felt  as  broad  and  healthy  aa  my  shoulders. 

I  did  not  discover  this  particular  cause  of  healthy  sensation 
till  long  after  my  recovery.  I  attributed  it  entirely  to  exer* 
cise  in  genoal;  but  by  exercise,  a^  all  eveois  (and  I  mention 
the  whole  circumstance  £>r  the  benefit  of  the  nervonsX  health 
waa  restored  to  me;  and  I  maintained  it  as  long  as  I  per- 
severed in  the  means. 

Not  long  after  convalescence,  the  good  that  had  been  done 
me  was  put  further  to  the  test.  Some  fiiend%  among  whom 
were  two  of  my  brothers  and  myself,  had  a  day^s  boating 
up  the  Thames.  We  were  very  merry  and  jovial^  and  not 
prepared  to  tiiink  any  obstacle,  in  the  way  of  our  satiflfitction. 
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poasible.  On  a  sadden  we  perceive  a  line  stretched  across 
the  river  bj  some  fisheimen.  We  call  out  to  them  to  lower, 
or  take  it  away.  Thej  saj  thej  will  not.  One  of  us  holds 
up  a  knife,  and  proclaims  his  intention  to  cut  it.  The  fisher- 
men defy  the  knife.  Forward  goes  the  knife  with  the  boat, 
and  cuts  the  line  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  conceivable. 
The  two  halves  of  the  line  rushed  asunder. 

"  Off,"  cry  the  fishermen  to  one  another,  "  and  duck  'em.*' 
Thej  push  out  their  boat  Their  wives  (I  forget  whence 
thej  issued)  appear  on  the  bank,  echoing  the  cry  of  '^  Duck 
'em I"  We  halt  on  our  oarq,  and  are  come  up  with,  the 
fishermen  looking  as  savage  as  wild  islanders,  and  swearings 
might  and  main.  My  brother  and  myself,  not  to  let  us  all  be 
run  down  (for  the  fishermen's  boat  was  much  larger  than 
OVLTB,  and  we  had  ladies  with  us,  who  were  terrified)  told  the 
enemy  we  would  come  among  them.  We  did  so,  going  front 
our  boat  into  theirs. 

The  determination  to  duck  us  now  became  manifest  enough, 
and  the  fishermen's  wives  (cruel  with  their  husbands'  lost 
fishing)  seemed  equally  determined  not  to  let  the  intentioa 
remit.  They  screamed  and  yelled  like  so  many  fiiries.  The 
fishermen  seized  my  brother  John,  whom  they  took  for  the 
cutter  of  the  line,  and  would  have  instantly  effected  their 
puipose,  had  he  not  been  clasped  round  the  waist  by  my 
brother  Bobert,  who  kept  him  tight  down  in  a  comer  of  tihe 
hold.  A  violent  struggle  ensued,  during  which  a  ruffianly 
fellow  aiming  a  blow  at  my  brother  John's  face,  whose  arms 
were  pinioned,  I  had  the  good  luck  to  intercept  it.  Mean- 
while the  wives  of  the  boaters  were  screaming  as  well  as  the 
wives  of  the  fishermen;  and  it  was  asked  our  antagonists, 
whether  it  was  befitting  brave  men  to  frighten  women  out  of 
their  Denses. 

The  fury  seemed  to  relax  a  little  at  this.  The  word  ''  pay- 
ment "  was  mentioned,  which  seemed  to  relax  it  more ;  but 
it  was  still  divided  between  threat  and  demand,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  first  resolution,  beautiful  evi- 
dence was  furnished  of  the  magical  effects  of  the  word  '^  law." 

Luckily  for  our  friends  and  ourselves  (for  the  enemy  had 
the  advantage  of  us,  both  in  strength  and  numbers),  the 
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owner  of  the  boat,  it  seems,  had  lately  been  worsted  in  some 
action  of  trespass,  probably  of  the  very  nature  of  what  they 
had  been  doing  with  their  line.  I  was  then  liying  with  my 
brother  Stephen,  who  was  in  the  law.  I  happened  to  be 
dressed  in  black ;  and  I  had  gathered  from  some  words  which 
fell  from  them  during  their  rage,  that  what  they  had  been 
about  with  their  fishing-net  was  in  all  probability  illegal.  I 
assumed  it  to  be  so,  I  mentioned  the  dreaded  word  ''  law;" 
my  black  coat  corroborated  its  impression ;  and,  to  our  equal 
relief  and  surprise,  we  found  them  on  the  sudden  converting 
their  rage  and  extortion  into  an  assumption  that  we  meant  to 
settle  with  their  master,  and  quietly  permitting  us  to  get  back 
to  our  friends. 

Throughout  this  little  rough  adventure,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  very  distressing,  if  not  serious  consequences,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  underwent  no  apprehensions  but  such  as 
became  me.  The  pain  and  horror  that  used  to  be  given  me 
at  sight  of  human  antagonism  never  entered  my  head.  I  felt 
nothing  but  a  flow  of  brotherhood  and  determination,  and 
returned  in  fine  breathing  condition  to  the  oar.  I  subse- 
quently found  that  all  corporate  occasions  of  excitement 
affected  me  in  the  same  healthy  manner.  The  mere  fact  of 
being  in  a  crowd  when  their  feelings  were  strongly  moved, 
to  whatever  purpose,  roused  all  that  was  strong  in  me;  and 
from  the  alacrity,  and  even  comfort  and  joy,  into  which  I  was 
warmed  by  the  thought  of  resistance  to  whatever  wrong 
might  demand  it,  I  learned  plainly  enough  what  a  formid- 
able thing  a  human  being  might  become  if  he  took  wrong 
for  right,  and  what  reverence  was  due  to  the  training  and 
just  treatment  of  the  m3rriads  that  compose  a  nation. 

I  was  now  again  in  a  state  of  perfect  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  gayer  for  the  cloud  which  had  gone,  though  occa- 
sionally looking  back  on  it  with  gravity,  and  prepared,  alas  I 
or  rather  preparing  myself  by  degrees,  to  undergo  it  again  in , 
the  course  of  a  few  years  by  relapsing  into  a  sedentary  life. 
Sufier  as  I  might  have  done,  I  had  not,  it  seems,  suffered 
enough.  However,  the  time  was  very  delightful  while  it 
lasted.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my  books,  my  walks,  my  com- 
panions, my  verses ;  and  I  had  never  ceased  to  be  ready  to 
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All  in  lov€  with  the  first  tender-hearted  damadL  tBat  8iiotiI<f 
encourage  me.  Now  it  was  a  fair  charmeE,  and  now  m 
brunette;  now  a  girl  who  sang,  or  a  girl  who  danced;  now 
one  that  was  merry,  or  was  mehindiolj,  or  seemed  to  care 
fer  nothing,  or  for  eyerjthing,  or  was  a  good  friend,  or  good 
sister,  or  good  daughter.  With  this  last,  who  completed  her 
conquest  hj  reading  versea  better  than  I  had  ever  jet  heard, 
I  ultimately  became  wedded  for  life;  and  ahe  reads  versev 
better  than  cTer  to  this  day,  espeemlly  some  that  shall  be 
iiamelea&* 


CHAPTER    IX. 
THE     "BXAMIKBB." 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808,  my  brother  John  and 
myself  set  up  the  weekly  paper  of  the  Examiner  in  joint 
partnership.  It  was  named  after  the  Examiner  of  Swift  and 
his  brother  Tories.  I  did  not  think  of  their  politics.  I 
thought  only  of  their  wit  and  fine  writin^^  which,  in  my 
youthful  confidence,  I  proposed  to  myself  to  emulate ;  and  I 
could  find  no  previous  political  journal  equally  qualified  to  be 
its  god&ther.  Eyen  Addison  had  called  his  opposition  paper 
the  WTiig  Examiner. 

Some  years  afterwards  I  had  an  editorial  successor,  Mr» 
Fonblanque,  who  had  all  the  wit  for  which  I  toiled,  ¥dthout 
making  any  pretensions  to  it.  He  was,  indeed,  the  genuine 
successor,  not  of  me,  but  of  the  Swifts  and  Addisons  them- 
selves; profuse  of  wit  even  beyond  them^  and  superior  in 
political  knowledge.  Yet,  if  I  laboured  hard  for  what  was 
so  easy  to  Mr.  Fonblanque,  I  will  not  pretend  to  think  that 
I  did  not  sometimes  find  it ;  and  the  study  of  Addison  and 
Steele,  of  Goldsmith  and  Yoltaire,  enabled  me,  when  I  was 
'pleased  with  my  subject,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  ease. 
At  other  times,  eq)ecially  on  serious  occasions,  I  too  often  got 
into  a  declamatory  vein,  ftill  of  what  I  thought  fine  turns  and 

[*  Written  nearly  ten  years  before  the  present  edition  was  pab- 
lished:  the  reader  had  gone  before  the  author  revised  his  own 
writmg,  which  he  left  unaltered.] 


Jolunoniin  antithaes.  The  neir  office  of  ecfitor  conspired 
witli  mj  eaeteaa  as  a  critic  to  timi  znj  head.  I  wrote, 
thoagh  aaoBjmoiislj,  m  the  first  person,  as  i^  in  addition  to 
mj  tiieatrieal  pretenaioDS,  I  had  snddenlj  become  an  orade 
m  politieB;  the  words  philoeophj,  poetrj,  crkicism,  states- 
BUDudiipy  nay,  even  ethics  and  theology,  all  took  a  final  tone 
m  mj  lipa.  When  I  remember  the  irirtne  as  weU  as  know- 
ledge which  I  demanded  from  eyerybodjwhom  I  had  occasion 
to  notiee,  and  how  much  charitj  mj  own  juTenile  errors 
ought  to  hare  considered  themselYes  in  need  of  (howeyer  they 
mig^  hare  been  warranted  by  conyentional  allowance),  I  will 
]x>t  say  I  was  a  hypocrite  in  the  odious  sense  of  the  word, 
for  it  was  all  done  oat  of  a  spirit  of  foppery  and  "fine 
writing,**  and  I  ncrer  affected  any  formal  virtnes  in  priTste ; 
«-4>iit  when  I  consider  all  the  nonsense  and  extravagance  of 
those  assamptions,  all  the  harm  th^  mnst  have  done  me 
in  discerning  eyes,  and  all  the  reasonable  amoont  of  lestnt- 
ment  which  it  was  preparing  for  me  with  adrersaries,  I  blodi 
to  think  what  a  simpleton  I  vras,  and  how  much  of  the  conse- 
quences I  deserved.  It  is  oat  of  no  **  ostentation  of  candonr* 
that  I  make  this  confession.     It  is  eztremdy  painfhl  to  me. 

Suffering  gradually  worked  me  out  of  a  good  deal  of  this 
kind  of  egotism.     I  hope  that  even  the  present  most  involun- 
tarily egotistical  book  affords  evidence  that  I  am  pretty  well 
rid  of  it;  and  I  must  add,  in  my  behalf  that,  in  every  other 
respect,  never,  at  that  time  or  at  any  after  time,  was  I  other* 
•wise  than  an  honest  man.     I  overrated  my  claims  to  public 
attrition;  but  I  set  out  perhaps  with  as  good  an  editorial 
amount  of  qualification  as  most  writers  no  older.     I  was 
fiurly  grounded  in  English  history;  I  had  carefully  read 
De  Lolme  and  Bladkstone ;  I  had  no  mercenary  views  what- 
soever, though  I  waa  a  proprietor  of  the  journal ;  and  all  the 
kvity  of  my  animal  spirits,  and  the  foppery  of  the  graver  part 
of  my  pretensions,  had  not  destroyed  diat  spirit  of  martyrdom 
which  had  been  inculcated  in  me  firom  the  cradle.     I  denied 
myself  politieal  as  well  as  theatrical  acquaintances ;  I  was 
the  reverse  of  a  speculator  upon  patronage  or  employment; 
and  I  was  prepared,  with  my  excellent  brother,  to  suffer  man* 
folly,  should  the  time  for  suffering  arrive. 
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The  spirit  of  the  criticiam  on  the  theatres  continued  the 
same  as  it  had  been  in  the  News.  In  pohticsy  from  old  &inilj 
associations,  I  soon  got  interested  as  a  man,  though  I  nerer 
coidd  love  them  as  a  writer.  It  was  against  the  grain  that 
I  was  encouraged  to  begin  them;  and  against  the  grain  I  ever 
afterwards  sat  down  to  write,  except  when  the  subject  was 
of  a  veiy  general  description,  and  I  could  introduce  philosophy 
and  the  belles  lettres. 

The  main  objects  of  the  Examiner  newspaper  were  to 
assist  in  producmg  Beform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion 
in  general  (espedallj  freedom  from  superstition),  and  a  fusion 
of  literary  taste  into  all  subjects  whatsoeyer.  It  b^an  with 
being  of  no  party ;  but  Beform  soon  gaye  it  one.  It  dis- 
claimed all  knowledge  of  statistics;  and  the  rest  of  its  politics 
were  rather  a  sentiment,  and  a  matter  of  general  training, 
than  founded  on  any  particular  political  reflection.  It  pos- 
sessed the  benefit,  however,  of  a  good  deal  of  reading.  It  never 
wanted  examples  out  of  history  and  biography,  or  a  kind 
of  adornment  from  the  spirit  of  literature;  and  it  gradually 
drew  to  its  perusal  many  intelligent  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attended  to  politics  under 
other  circumstances. 

In  the  course  of  its  warfare  with  the  Tories,  the  Examiner 
was  charged  with  Bonapartism,  with  republicanism,  with 
disafifection  to  Church  and  State,  with  conspiracy  at  the  tables 
of  Burdett,  and  Cobbett,  and  Henry  Hunt.  Now,  Sir  Francis, 
though  he  was  for  a  long  time  our  hero,  we  never  exchanged 
a  word  with;  and  Cobbett  and  Henry  Hunt  (no  relation  of 
ours)  we  never  beheld; — ^never  so  much  as  saw  their  &ces. 
I  was  never  even  at  a  public  dinner;  nor  do  I  believe  my 
brother  was.  We  had  absolutely  no  views  whatsoever  but 
those  of  a  decent  competence  and  of  the  public  good ;  and  we 
thought,  I  dare  affirm,  a  great  deal  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former.  Our  competence  we  allowed  too  much  to 
shift  for  itself.  Zeal  for  the  public  good  was  a  £miily  inheri- 
tance; and  this  we  thought  ourselves  bound  to  increase.  As 
to  myself,  what  I  thought  o^  more  than  either,  was  the 
making  of  verses.  I  did  nothing  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  but  write  verses  and  read  books.    I  then  made  a  rash 
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at  my  editorial  duties;  took  a  world  of  anperflnoiu  pains  in 
the  "writing ;  sat  up  late  at  night,  and  was  a  very  trying 
person  to  compositors  and  newsmen.  I  sometimes  have  before 
me  the  ghost  of  a  pale  and  gouty  printer  whom  I  specially 
caused  to  suffer,  and  who  never  complained.  I  think  of  him 
and  of  some  needy  dramatist,  and  wish  they  had  been  worse 
men. 

The  Examiner  commenced  at  the  time  when  Bonaparte  was 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  He  had  the  continent  at  his  feet; 
and  three  of  his  brothers  were  on  thrones. 

I  thought  of  Bonaparte  at  that  time  as  I  have  thought  ever 
since;  to  wit,  that  he  was  a  great  soldier,  and  little  else;  that 
he  was  not  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  much  less 
a  cosmopolite;  that  he  was  a  retrospective  rather  than  a 
prospective  man,  ambitious  of  old  renown  instead  of  new ; 
and  would  advance  the  age  as  &r,  and  no  farther,  as  suited 
his  views  of  personal  aggrandizement  The  Examiner,  how- 
ever much  it  differed  with  the  military  policy  of  Bonaparte's 
antagonists,  or  however  meanly  it  thought  of  their  under- 
standings, never  overrated  his  own,  or  was  one  of  his 
partisans. 

I  now  look  upon  war  as  one  of  the  fleeting  necessities  of 
things  in  the  course  of  hiunan  progress ;  as  an  evil  (like 
most  other  evils)  to  be  regarded  in  relation  to  some  other  evil 
that  would  have  been  worse  without  it,  but  always  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  comparative  barbarism — as  a 
necessity,  the  perpetuity  of  which  is  not  to  be  assumed — 
or  as  a  half-reasoning  mode  of  adjustment,  whether  of  dis- 
putes or  of  populations,  which  mankind,  on  arriving  at  years 
of  discretion,  and  coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  one 
another,  may,  and  must  of  necessity,  do  away.     It  would 
be  as  ridiculous  to  associate  the  idea  of  war  with  an  earth 
covered  with  railroads  and  conmierce,  as  a  ffght  between 
Holbom  and  the  Strand,  or  between  people  met  in  a  drawing- 
room.     Wars,  like  all  other  evils,  have  not  been  without 
their  good.     They  have  pioneered  human  intercourse;  have 
thus  prepared  even  for  their  own  eventual  abolition;  and 
their  follies,  losses,  and  horrors  have  been  made  the  best  of 
by  adornments  and  music,  and  consoled  by  the  exhibition 
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of  many  nobk  qualities.  There  is  no  evil  tmmixed  with,  or 
SBparoductiye  oi,  good.  It  eouid  not,  in  tide  nature  of  thingSy 
€X20L  Antagonism  itself  prerents  it.  But  nature  incites  us 
to  the  diminution  of  evil;  and  while  it  is  '^cns  to  make  tiie 
best  of  what  is  inevitable,  it  is  no  less  so  to  obey  the  im- 
poise  which  she  has  given  us  towards  thinking  and  inaking  it 
otherwiae. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  of  xepnUicaniflm  agmnst  the 
Examiner^  it  was  9a  ridiculous  as  the  rest.  Both  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies  did,  indeed,  so  conduct  themselvas  on  the  ln§^ 
roads  of  empire  and  rojal^,  and  the  Britidi  soeptre  was 
at  the  same  time  so  nnfortunatelj  wielded,  that  kings  and 
piinpes  were  often  treated  with  less  Tespeot  in  cur  pages  Ihan 
we  desired.  But  we  ^eneraUj  felt,  and  often  expressed,  « 
wish  to  treat  them  otherwise.  The  Examiner  was  alwaja 
^oting  against  them  the  Alfreds  and  Antoaunuses  of  oUL 
The  ^  Constitution,"  with  its  King,  Lords,  and  OommonB,  was 
its  inoeasant  watohword.  The  greatest  political  change  which 
it  desired  was  Befoam  in  Parliament ;  and  it  helped  to  obtain 
it,  because  it  was  in  earnest.  As  to  republics,  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  our  family  relationship,  were  no 
fitvourites  with  us,  owing  to  what  appeared  to  us  to  be  an 
absorption  in  the  love  of  monej,  and  to  their  then  want  of 
the  imaginatJYe  and  ornamental;  and  the  eKoesses  of  the 
french  Bevoludon  we  held  in  abhorrence. 

With  regaod  to  Church  and  State,  the  connection  was  of 
course  duly  recognized  by  admirers  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. We  desired,  it  is  true,  reform  in  both,  bong  £ur 
gseater  admirers  of  Guistianity  in  its  primitive  than  in  any 
of  its  snbseqnent  shapes,  and  hearty  aocordeis  with  the  dictum 
of  the  apostle,  who  said  that  the  *^  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  Our  version  of  religious  faith  was  ever  nearer 
to  what  M.  Lamartine  has  called  the  '^  New  Christianity," 
than  to  that  of  Doctors  Horsley  and  FhilpottB.  But  we 
heartily  advocated  the  mild  spirit  of  religious  government,  as 
exercised  by  the  Qiuroh  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the 
bigoted  part  of  dissent;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  advocacy, 
the  ftrst  volume  of  the  Examiner  contained  a  series  of  Essays 
on  the  Folly  and  Danger  of  Methodiem,  which  were  after^ 
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-wsrds  collected  into  a  pamphlet  So  ^  ortibodoz  "  were  these 
CBBaysy  short  of  points  from  which  common  sense  and 
htimaiiitj  always  appeared  to  us  to  zevoh,  and  £com  which 
^e  delivenmce  of  the  Church  itself  is  now,  I  believe,  not 
far  oS,  that  in  datj  to  our  hope  of  that  deHrerance,  I  after- 
wards thought  it  necessaij  to  guard  against  the  condusionB 
which  might  have  been  drawn  from  them,  as  to  the  amoimt 
«f  our  assent  A  chnrch  appeared  to  me  ^en,  as  it  still 
does,  an  instinctive  want  in  the  human  £unilj.  1  never  to 
this  day  pass  one,  even  of  a  kind  1^  most  nnreformed, 
without  a  wish  to  go  into  it  and  join  my  fellow-creatures 
IB  their  affecting  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
tie  with  Deity  and  Infinity,  with  this  world  and  the  aext. 
But  ^e  wish  is  accompanied  with  an  afflicting  regret  that 
I  cannot  rec^nize  it,  free  from  barbarisms  den^atory  to 
boih;  and  I  sigh  for  some  good  old  country  church,  finally 
delivered  firom  the  corruptions  of  tiie  Councils,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  the  peace  and  kve  befitting  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  I  believe  that  a  time  is  coming,  when  such  doctrine, 
and  such  only,  will  be  preached ;  and  my  future  grave,  in 
a  certain  bdoved  and  flowery  cemetery,  seems  quieter  for  the 
consummation.    But  I  anticipate. 

For  a  short  period  before  and  after  the  setHng  up  of  the 
Examiner^  I  was  a  derk  in  the  War  Ofiioe.  The  situation 
was  given  me  by  Mr.  Addington,  then  prime  minister,  after- 
wards Lord  Sidmouth,  who  knew  mj  father.  My  sorry  stock 
of  arithmetic,  which  I  taught  myself  on  purpose,  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  work  which  I  had  to  do;  but  otherwise  I  made 
a  bad  derk;  wasting  my  time  and  that  of  others  in  perpetual 
jesting ;  gouig  too  late  to  office ;  and  feeling  conscious  that 
if  I  did  not  quit  the  situation  myself,  notJiing  was  more 
likely,  or  would  have  been  more  just,  than  a  suggestion  to 
that  effect  fi:om  others.  The  establishment  of  the  Examiner^ 
and  the  tone  respecting  the  court  and  the  ministry  which 
I  soon  thought  myself  bound  to  adopt,  increased  the  sense 
of  the  propriety  of  this  measure;  and,  accordingly,  I  sent 
in  my  resignation.  Mr.  Addington  had  fiirtnnately  ceased 
to  be  minister  before  the  Examiner  was  set  up ;  and  though 
I  had    occasion   afterwards  to   difier  extremely  with  the 
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measures  approTed  of  by  loam  as  Lord  Sidmoutli,  I  never 
forgot  the  personal  respect  which  I  owed  him  for  his  kindness 
to  myself,  to  his  own  amiable  manners,  and  to  his  undonbted, 
though  not  wise,  conscientiousness.  He  had  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  situation  for  which  his  figure  and 
deportment  at  that  time  of  life  admirably  fitted  him.  I  think 
I  hear  his  fijie  voice,  in  his  house  at  Richmond  Park,  good- 
naturedly  expressing  to  me  his  hope,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  that  it  might  be  one  day  said  of  me, — 

'*  —  Not  in  fimey't  maze  he  wander'd  Ismg, 
But  stoop'd  to  truth,  and  moralized  his  song." 

The  sounding  words, ''  moralized  his  song,"  came  toning  out 
of  his  dignified  utterance  like  '*  sonorous  metal."  This  was 
when  I  went  to  thank  him  for  the  clerkship.  I  afterwards 
sat  on  the  grass  in  the  park,  feeling  as  if  I  were  in  a  dreami 
and  wondering  how  I  should  reconcile  my  propensity  to  verse- 
making  with  sums  in  addition.  The  minister,  it  was  dear, 
thought  them  not  incompatible:  nor  are  they.  Let  nobody 
think  otherwise,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  suffer  for  the  mis* 
take,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  make  others  suffer.  The  body 
of  the  British  Poets  themselves  shall  confiite  him,  widi 
Chaucer  at  their  head,  who  was  a  ^  comptroller  of  wool"  and 
"  clerk  of  works." 

<•  Thou  bearett  neither  that  nor  this" 
(says  the  eagle  to  him  in  the  House  of  Fame);-— 

**  For  when  thy  labour  all  done  is, 
And  hast  made  att  thy  reekcninfft. 
Instead  of  rest  and  of  new  things. 
Thou  goest  home  to  thine  house  anon. 
And  all  so  dumb  as  any  stone 
Thou  sittest  at  another  book, 
TiU  fully  daz^d  is  thy  look.'* 

Lamb,  it  is  true,  though  he  stuck  to  it,  has  complained  of 

"  The  dry  drudgery  of  the  desk's  dead  wood: " 

and  Chaucer  was  imable  to  attend  to  his  accounts  in  the 

month  of  May,  when,  as  he  tells  us,  he  could  not  help  passing 

whole  days  in  the  fields,  looking  at  the  daisies.     The  case^, 

as  in  all  other  matters,  can  only  be  vindicated,  or  otherwise, 

by  the  consequences.    But  that  is  a  perilous  reeponsibUily^ 

and  it  involves  assumptions  which  ought  to  be  startling  to 
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die  modesty  of  young  rhyming  gentlemen  not  in  the  receipt 
of  an  inoome. 

I  did  not  give  up,  however,  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainly. 
The  Examiner  was  Mly  established  when  I  quitted  the  office 
[in  1808].  My  friends  thought  that  I  should  be  better  able 
to  attend  to  its  editorship ;  and  it  was  felt,  at  any  rate,  that 
I  could  not  with  propriety  remain.  So  I  left  my  fdlow-clerka 
to  their  better  behaviour  and  quieter  rooms;  and  set  my  hce 
in  the  direction  of  stormy  politics. 


CHAPTEE    X. 

LITEEABY  ACQUADTTANCfE. 

Just  after  this  period  I  fell  in  with  a  new  set  of  acquaintances, 
accounts  of  whom  may  not  be  uninteresting.  I  forget  what 
it  was  l^t  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Hill,  proprietor  of  the 
Monthly  Mirror;  but  at  his  house  at  Sydenham  I  used  to 
meet  his  editor,  Du  Bois  ;  Thomas  Campbell,  who  was  his 
neighbour;  and  the  two  Smiths,  authors  of  The  Rejected 
Addresses,  I  saw  also  Theodore  Hook,  and  Mathews  the 
comedian.  Our  host  was  a  jovial  bachelor,  plump  and  rosy 
as  an  abbot ;  and  no  abbot  could  have  presided  over  a  more 
festive  Sunday.  The  wine  flowed  nkerrily  and  long;  the 
discourse  kept  pace  with  it ;  and  next  morning,  in  returning 
to  town,  we  felt  ourselves  very  thirsty.  A  pump  by  the  road- 
side, with  a  plash  round  it,  was  a  bewitching  sight. 

Du  Bois  was  one  of  those  wits  who,  like  the  celebrated 
Eachard,  have  no  faculty  of  gravity.  His  handsome  hawk's 
eyes  looked  blank  at  a  speculation ;  but  set  a  joke  or  a  piece 
of  raillery  in  motion,  and  they  sparkled  with  wit  and  malice. 
Nothing  could  be  more  trite  or  commonplace  than  his  serious 
obsenrations.  Aoquiescences  they  should  rather  have  been 
called  ;  for  he  seldom  ventured  upon  a  gravity,  but  in  echo 
of  another's  remark.  If  he  did,  it  was  in  defence  of  ortho- 
doxy, of  which  he  was  a  great  advocate ;  but  his  quips  and 
cranks  were  infinite.  He  was  also  an  excellent  scholar.  He, 
Dr.  KiQg)  and  Eachard  would  have  made  a  capital  trio  over 
a  table,  for  scholarship,  mirth,  drinking,  and  religion.     He 
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vaus  intiinste  with  Sir  Philip  Erancifl^  and  gave  the  pablie 
a  new  edition  of  the  Horace  of  Sir  Philip^s  £Eifcher.  The 
literary  world  knew  him  well  also  bm  the  writer  of  a  p^uJar 
norel  in  ike  genuine  Fielding  nuomer,  entitled  Old  Nick, 

Mr.  Da  Bets  held  his  editoiahip  of  die  Monthly  Mirrur 
Texy  dbeap.  He  amosed  hiMiself  with  writing  notes  on 
Athexiieii%  and  was  a  lirely  critic  on  the  theatres ;  but  iieif 
the  jokes  in  his  magairiTie  were  written  for  his  Mends,  and 
must  have  mystified  the  timnitiated.  His  notices  to  oorr&* 
«pondents  were  often  made  up  of  this  by-play ;  and  made  his 
friends  laugh,  in  proportion  to  their  obscurity  to  every  one 
else.  Mr.  Du  Bois  subsequently  became  a  magistrate  in  the 
Court  of  Requests ;  and  died  the  other  day  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  spite  of  his  love  of  port  But  then  he  was  festive  in 
good  taste ;  no  gourmand ;  and  had  a  strcmg  head  withal.  I 
do  not  know  whether  such  men  ever  last  as  Icmg  as  teetotalleiBf 
bat  diey  certainly  last  as  long,  and  look  a  great  deal  younger, 
than  the  carking  and  sffvers. 

They  who  knew  Mr.  Campbell  only  as  the  author  of  G^er^ 
trude  of  Wyomingy  and  the  PUasurts  of  Hopty  would  not 
have  suspected  him  to  be  a  meriy  companion,  overflowing 
with  humour  and  anecdote,  and  an3rthii^  but  ^Btidiooa. 
These  Scoteh  poets  have  always  something  in  reserve.  It 
is  the  only  point  in  wliich  the  major  part  of  them  resemble 
their  countrymen.  The  mistaken  character  which  the  lady 
fermed  of  Thomson  from  his  Seasons  is  well  known.  He  let 
part  of  the  secret  out  in  his  Castle  oflndolmcs;  and  the  more 
he  let  out,  the  more  honour  it  did  to  the  simplicity  and  cor- 
diaHty  of  the  poef  s  nature,  though  not  always  to  the  el^anoe 
of  it.  Allan  Bamsay  knew  his  friends  Gay  and  Somerville 
as  well  in  their  writings  as  he  did  when  he  came  to  be  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them;  but  Allan,  who  had  bustled 
up  from  a  barber's  shop  into  a  bookseller's,  was  ''  a  canning 
shaver;**  and  nobody  would  have  guessed  the  author  of  the 
Oentle  Shepherd  to  be  penurious.  Let  none  suppose  that  any 
insinuation  to  that  effect  is  intended  against  CampbelL  He 
was  one  of  ikt  lew  men  whom  I  could  at  any  time  hove 
walked  half  a  doeen  miles  through  the  snow  to  spoid  an 
evening  with ;  and  I  could  no  more  do  this  with  a  penurioua 
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man,  than  I  conld  with  a  sulky  one.  I  know  but  of  one 
fiwiU  he  had,  besides  an  extreme  cantioiisnesB  in  his  writings, 
and  that  one  was  national,  a  matter  of  wcods,  and  amply 
overpaid  by  a  stream  of  QonTBzsation,  livdy,  piqnant,  and 
liberal,  not  the  leas  interesting  fbar  oocasbnalfy  betraying  an 
intimacy  with  pain,  and  lor  a  high  and  somewhat  strained 
tone  of  voice,  like  a  man  speaking  with  8m^>ended  breath, 
and  in  the  habit  of  subduing  his  feelings.  No  man  felt  more 
kindly  towards  his  fellow-creatures,  or  took  leas  credit  for  it. 
When  he  indulged  in  doubt  and  sarcasm,  and  spoke  con- 
temptuoualjr  of  things  in  gemml,  he  did  it  partly,  no  doubt, 
out  of  actual  diaaatis&ction,  but  more  perhape  Idian  he  sus* 
pected,  out  <rf  a  fear  of  being  thought  weak  and  sensitive ; 
wiiich  is  a  blind  that  the  best  meu  very  oosmaoDly  practise. 
He  professed  to  be  hopeless  and  sazcastie,  and  took  pains  all 
the  while  to  set  up  a  university  (the  London). 

When  I  first  saw  this  eminent  panon,  he  gave  me  tlie  idea 
of  a  French  VirgU.  Not  that  he  was  like  a  Frenchman, 
much  less  the  French  translator  of  VirgiL  I  found  him  aa 
handsome  as  the  Abb^  Dehlle  is  aaid  to  have  been  ugly. 
But  he  seemed  to  me  to  embody  a  Frenchman's  ideal  notion 
of  the  Latin  poet ;  something  a  little  more  cut  and  dry  than 
I  had  looked  for ;  compact  and  elegant,  critical  and  acute, 
with  a  consciousness  of  authorship  iqpon  him ;  a  twte  over- 
anxious not  to  commit  itself,  and  reaaing  wd  diminishing 
nature  as  in  a  drawiog-room  mirror.  This  fency  was 
strengthened  in  the  course  of  conversation,  by  his  expa- 
tiating on  the  greatness  of  Bacine.  I  think  he  had  a  volume 
of  the  French  poet  in  his  hand.  His  skull  was  sharpfy  cut 
and  fine ;  with  plenty,  according  to  the  jArenologists,  both  of 
the  reflective  and  amative  organs :  and  his  poetry  will  bear 
them  out.  For  a  lettered  solitude,  and  a  bridal  properly  got 
up,  both  according  to  law  and  luxury,  commend  us  to  the 
lovely  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  His  face  and  person  were 
rather  on  a  small  scale;  his  features  r^^ular ;  his  eye  lively 
and  penetrating ;  and  when  he  spoke,  dimples  played  about 
his  mouth,  which,  nevertheless,  had  something  restrained  and 
dose  in  it  Some  gentle  puritan  seemed  to  have  crossed  the 
breed,  and  to  have  left  a  stamp  on  his  fece,  such  as  we  often 
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see  in  the  female  Scotch  face  rather  than  the  male.  But  he 
appeared  not  at  all  gratefol  for  this ;  and  when  his  critiques 
and  his  Virgilianism  were  over,  veiy  unlike  a  puritan  he 
talked !  He  seemed  to  spite  his  restrictions  ;  and,  out  of  the 
natural  largeness  of  his  sympathy  with  things  high  and  low, 
to  break  at  once  out  of  Delille^s  Yirgil  into  Cotton's,  like  a  boy 
let  loose  from  school.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
him  afterwards,  I  forgot  his  Yirgilianisms,  and  thought  only 
of  the  delightful  companion,  the  unaffected  philanthropist,  and 
tiie  creator  of  a  beauty  worth  all  the  heroines  in  Racine. 

Campbell  tasted  pretly  sharply  of  the  good  and  ill  of  the 
present  state  of  society,  and,  for  a  bookman,  had  beheld 
strange  sights.  He  witnessed  a  battle  in  Germany  from  the 
top  of  a  convent  (on  which  battle  he  has  left  us  a  noble  ode); 
and  he  saw  the  French  cavalry  enter  a  town,  wiping  their 
bloody  swords  on  the  horses*  manes.  He  was  in  Germany  a 
second  time, — ^I  believe  to  purchase  books ;  for  in  addition  to 
his  classical  scholarship,  and  his  other  languages,  he  was  a 
reader  of  German.  The  readers  there,  among  whom  he  is 
popular,  both  for  his  poetry  and  his  love  of  freedom,  crowded 
about  him  with  affectionate  zeal ;  and  they  gave  him,  what 
he  did  not  dislike,  a  good  dinner.  Like  many  of  the  great 
men  in  Germany — Schiller,  Wieland,  and  others — ^he  did  not 
scruple  to  become  editor  of  a  magazine  ;  and  his  name  alone 
gave  it  a  recommendation  of  the  greatest  value,  and  such  as 
made  it  a  grace  to  write  under  him. 

I  remember,  one  day  at  Sydenham,  Mr.  Theodore  Hook 
coming  in  unexpectedly  to  dinner,  and  amusmg  us  very  much 
with  his  talent  at  extempore  verse.  He  was  then  a  youth, 
tall,  dark,  and  of  a  good  person,  with  small  eyes,  and  features 
more  round  than  weak ;  a  fiu%  that  had  character  and  humour, 
but  no  refinement.  His  extempore  verses  were  really  sur- 
prising. It  is  easy  enough  to  extemporize  in  Italian — one 
only  wonders  how,  in  a  language  in  which  everything  con- 
spires to  render  verse*making  easy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
rhyming,  this  talent  should  be  so  much  cried  up — ^but  in 
English  it  is  another  matter.  I  have  known  but  one  other 
person  besides  Hook,  who  could  extemporize  in  English,  and 
he  wanted  the  confidence  to  do  it  in  public.     Of  course,  I 
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speak  of  rhyming.  Eztempore  blank  verse,  with  a  little 
practice,  would  be  fonnd  as  easy  in  English  as  rhyming  is  in 
Italian.  In  Hook  the  faculty  was  yery  unequiyocal.  He 
could  not  have  been  pre-informed  about  all  the  visitors  on 
the  present  occasion,  still  less  of  the  subject  of  conversation 
when  he  came  in,  and  he  talked  his  fa\l  share  till  called  upon; 
yet  he  ran  his  jokes  and  his  verses  upon  us  all  in  the  easiest 
manner,  saying  something  characteristic  of  everybody,  or 
avoiding  it  with  a  pun;  and  he  introduced  so  agreeably  a 
piece  of  village  scandal  upon  which  the  party  had  been 
rallying  Campbell,  that  the  poet,  though  not  unjealous  of  his 
dignity,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  pleased  of  us  alL  Theodore 
afterwards  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and,  enlarging  upon 
this  subject,  made  an  extempore  parody  of  a  modem  opera,  in- 
troducing sailors  and  their  clap-traps,  rustics,  ^.,  and  making 
the  poet  and  his  supposed  £ame  the  hero  and  heroine.  He 
parodied  music  as  well  as  words,  giving  us  the  most  received 
cadences  and  flourishes,  and  calling  to  mind  (not  without  some 
hazard  to  his  filial  duties)  the  commonplaces  of  the  pastoral 
songs  and  duets  of  the  last  half-century;  so  that  if  Mr. 
Dignum,  the  Damon  of  Yauxhall,  had  been  present,  he  would 
have  doubted  whether  to  take  it  as  an  affront  or  a  compli- 
ment. Campbell  certainly  took  the  theme  of  the  parody  as 
a  compliment;  for  having  drunk  a  little  more  wine  than 
usual  that  evening,  and  happening  to  wear  a  wig  on  account 
of  having  lost  his  hair  by  a  fever,  he  suddenly  took  off  the 
wig,  and  dashed  it  at  the  head  of  the  performer,  exclaiming^ 
"  You  dog  I  ril  throw  my  laurels  at  you." 

I  have  since  been  unable  to  help  wishing,  perhaps  not  very 
wisely,  that  Campbell  would  have  been  a  little  less  careful  and 
fastidious  in  what  he  did  for  the  public ;  for,  after  all,  an 
author  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  do  best  that  which  he 
is  most  inclined  to  do.  It  is  our  business  to  be  grateful  for 
what  a  poet  sets  before  us,  rather  than  to  be  wishing  that  his 
peaches  were  nectarines,  or  his  Falemian  champagne.  Camp- 
bell, as  an  author,  was  all  for  refinement  and  classicality,  not, 
however,  without  a  great  deal  of  pathos  and  luxurious  fancy. 
His  merry  jongleur j  Theodore  Hook,  had  as  little  propensity, 
perhaps,  as  can  be  imagined,  to  any  of  those  niceties :  yet  in 
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the  pleasare  of  TecoUecting  the  erening  which  I  passed  wiA 
hizQ)  I  was  unable  to  repress  a  wish,  as  little  wine  as  the 
other;  to  wit,  that  he  had  stack  to  his  humours  and  forces, 
for  which  he  had  real  talent,  instead  of  writing  politics. 
There  was  ability  in  the  novds  which  he  subsequently  wrote  ; 
but  their  worship  of  high  life  and  attacks  on  vulgarity  were 
themseh«s  of  the  vulgarest  description. 

Matiiews,  the  comedian,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seehig  at 
Mr.  Hill^s  several  times,  and  of  witnessing  his  imitations, 
which,  admirable  «r  they  were  on  the  stage,  were  still  more 
80  in  private.  His  wife  occasionally  came  with  him,  with  her 
handsome  eyes,  and  clucritably  made  tea  for  us.  Many  years 
afterwards  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  at  their  own 
table ;  and  I  thought  that  while  Time,  witii  unusual  courtesy, 
had  spared  the  sweet  countenance  of  the  lady,  he  had  given 
more  force  and  interest  to  that  of  the  busband  in  the  very 
ploughing  of  it  up.  Strong  lines  had  been  cut,  and  the  fiice 
stood  them  well.  I  had  seldom  been  more  surprised  than  on 
coming  close  to  Mathews  on  that  occasion,  and  seeing  the  bust 
which  he  possessed  in  his  gallery  of  his  friend  Liston.  Some 
of  these  comic  actors,  like  comic  writers,  are  as  un&nncal  as 
can  be  imagined  in  their  interior.  The  taste  for  humour 
comes  to  them  by  l^e  force  of  contrast.  The  last  time  I  had 
seen  Mathews,  his  £ice  appeared  to  me  insignificant  to  what  it 
was  then.  On  the  former  occasion,  he  looked  like  an  irritable 
in-door  pet ;  on  the  latter,  he  seemed  to  have  been  grappling 
with  the  world,  and  to  have  got  vigour  by  it.  His  face  had 
looked  out  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  said  to  the  old  waves, ''  Buffist 
on ;  I  have  seen  trouble  as  well  as  you."  Tlie  paralytic 
affection,  or  whatever  it  was,  that  twisted  his  mouth  when 
yoxmg,  had  formerly  appeared  to  be  master  of  his  &ce,  and 
given  it  a  character  of  indecision  and  alarm.  It  now  seemed 
a  minor  thing ;  a  twist  in  a  piece  of  old  oak.  And  what  a 
bust  was  Liston's !  The  moul^  and  dun,  with  Uie  throat 
under  it,  hung  like  an  old  bag ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
head  was  as  £ne  as  possible.  There  was  a  speculation,  a  look- 
out, and  even  an  elevation  of  character  in  it,  as  unlike  the 
Liston  on  the  stage,  as  Lear  is  to  King  Pippin.  One  might 
imagine  Laberius  to  have  had  siieh  a  face. 
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The  TeBunofl  wliy  Madiews*  ixmtotknM  were  still  better  in 
private  than  in  puUic  irere,  that  he  was  moze  at  his  esse  per- 
aonsUy,  move  seoue  of  his  audienoe  {^  fit  though  Jfew"X  <^ 
able  to  interest  ikem  with  traits  of  prirate  charaoter,  which 
cooM  not  hATe  been  mttxxhiced  on  the  stsge.  He  gave,  fbr 
instance,  to  persooB  who  he  thofoght  ooold  take  it  rightly^  a 
pietore  of  the  mannen  and  eonTersatian  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott, 
hig^blj  crecUtable  to  litat  c^farated  person,  and  calcnlated  to 
add  r^;ard  to  admiration.  His  canunonest  imitations  were 
not  sopeificial.  ScMoething  of  ^  mind  and  character  of  the 
individual  was  always  insinuated,  a£ken  wi&  a  dramatic  dress- 
ing, and  plenty"  of  sauce  piqoante.  At  Sydenham  he  used  to 
^ime  ns  a  dialogue  among  the  aetora,  each  of  whom  found 
&uit  with  mother  for  some  defect  or  excess  of  his  own — 
iLemble  objecting  to  sti&ess,  Munden  to  gximaoe,  and  so  on. 
fiia  icptcsimtation  of  Indedan  was  eslzaozdinaij :  his  noae 
seemed  actoalfy  to  become  aquifine.  It  is  a  pity  I  cannot  put 
vpoD.  p^per,  as  represented  bj  Mr.  ICatiiews,  the  singular 
^(abUings  of  that  ador,  the  lax  and  aailar-like  twist  of  mindy 
wrilh  which  evesything  hung  iqaon  him ;  and  his  pro&oe 
pieties  in  qooting  the  Bible ;  £ar  which,  and  swearing,  he 
jeeemed  to  have  an  equal  rererezioe.  He  appeared  to  be 
cfaaritabie  to  everybwfy  but  Brahanu  He  wouid  be  described 
SM  aajmg  to  his  fnead  Hoiman,  for  instance,  ''My  dear 
Oeftxge,  don^  be  dmsive,  George  ;—Hiain^  insult,— nlon't  be 
indecent,  by  6*--d !  You  should  take  tbe  beam  out  of  your 
«wn  eye, — what  ikie  devil  is  it — ^yoa  know — in  the  Bible? 
anmething"  (the  a  Tery  broad)  ^ about  a  beam,  my  dear 
Creocge !  and— and — and  a  mote ; — you'll  find  it  in  €m^  part 
€f  the  Bii^ :  yes,  George,  my  dear  boy,  the  Bible,  by  Q—^* 
j(aAd  then  with  real  lerroar  aad  reverence,)  ^  tiie  Holy  6czip- 
tere,  G^— d  d —  me!"  He  swcae  as  dreadfiidly  as  a  derout 
ioaii^it-crrant.  Brafaam,  whose  tnmq)et  blew  down  his  wooden 
'Walls,  he  could  not  endore.  He  is  rqiresented  as  saying  one 
tday,  with  a  sfffsi^  mixture  of  imagination  and  matter-ef-fiut, 
Aat  ^  he  only  wished  his  beloved  master,  Mr.  JadLSon,  cobM 
-OGone  down  firom  heaven, agtid  take ihe  Exeter  stage  toLondan 
to  hear  that  d^d  Jew!" 

As  Hook  made  extempore  vewms  mi  us,  so  Mathem  one 
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day  gave  an  extempore  imitation  of  us  all  round,  with  the 
exception  of  a  jotmg  theatrical  critic  (videlicet j  mjaelQ,  m 
whose  appearance  and  manner  he  pronounced  that  there  was 
no  handle  for  mimicry.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  intended 
as  a  politeness  towards  a  comparatiye  stranger,  but  it  miglit 
have  been  policy ;  and  the  laughter  was  not  missed  by  it.  At 
all  events,  the  critic  was  both  good-humoured  enough,  and  at 
that  time  self-satisfied  enough,  to  have  borne  the  mimicry ; 
and  no  harm  would  have  come  of  it. 

One  morning,  afler  stopping  all  night  at  this  pleasant 
house,  I  was  getting  up  to  breakfast,  when  I  heard  the  noiae 
of  a  little  boy  having  his  face  washed.  Our  host  was  a  meny 
bachelor,  and  to  the  rosiness  of  a  priest  might,  for  aught  I 
knew,  have  added  the  paternity ;  but  I  had  never  heard  of  it, 
and  still  less  expected  to  find  a  child  in  his  house.  More 
obvious  and  obstreperous  proofs,  however,  of  the  existence  of 
a  boy  with  a  dirty  face  could  not  have  been  met  with.  Yon 
heard  the  child  crying  and  objecting ;  then  the  woman  remon- 
strating ;  then  the  cries  of  the  child  snubbed  and  swallowed 
up  in  the  hard  towel ;  and  at  intervals  out  came  his  voice 
bubbling  and  deploring,  and  was  again  swallowed  up.  At 
breakfast,  the  child  being  pitied,  I  ventured  to  speak  about  it, 
and  was  laughing  and  sympathizing  in  perfect  good  fiiith,  when 
Mathews  came  in,  and  I  found  that  the  little  urchin  was  he. 

The  same  morning  he  gave  us  his  immortal  imitation  of 
old  Tate  Wilkinson,  patentee  of  the  York  Theatre.  Tate  had 
been  a  little  too  merry  in  his  youth,  and  was  very  melancholy 
in  old  age.  He  had  a  wandering  mind  and  a  decrepit  body; 
and  being  manager  of  a  theatre,  a  husband,  and  a  ratcatcher, 
he  would  speak,  in  his  wanderings, ''  variety  of  wretchedness." 
He  would  interweave,  for  instance,  all  at  once,  the  subjects  of 
a  new  engagement  at  his  theatre,  the  rats,  a  veal-pie,  Grarrick 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  Mrs.  Tate  and  the  doctor.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  give  a  specimen  :  Mathews  alone  could  have  done 
it ;  but  one  trait  I  recoUect,  descriptive  of  Tate  himself,  which 
will  give  a  good  notion  of  him.  On  coming  into  the  room, 
Matthews  assumed  tiie  old  manager's  appearance,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  window,  to  recoxmoitre  the  state  of  the 
weather,  which  w^  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him. 
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His  bat  was  like  a  hat  worn  the  wrong  way,  side  foremost^ 
looking  sadly  crinkled  and  old ;  his  month  was  desponding, 
his  eye  staring,  and  his  whole  aspect  meagre,  querulous,  and 
prepared  for  objection.  This  miserable  object,  grunting  and 
hobbling,  and  helping  himself  with  everything  he  can  lay 
hold  of  as  he  goes,  creeps  up  to  the  window ;  and,  giving  a 
glance  at  the  clouds,  turns  round  with  an  ineffable  look  of 
despair  and  acquiescence,  ejaculating, ''  Uh  Christ  I " 

Of  James  Smith,  a  fidr,  stout,  fresh^coloured  man,  with 
roxmd  features,  I  recollect  little,  except  that  he  used  to  read  to 
us  trim  verses,  with  rhymes  as  pat  as  butter.  The  best  of  his 
YemeA  are  in  the  Ejected  Addresses — and  they  are  excellent. 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  with  his  JHpe  of  Tobacco,  and  all  the 
rhyming  jeux-d^  esprit  in  all  the  Tracts,  are  extinguished  in 
the  comparison ;  not  excepting  the  Probationary  Odes.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  found  himself  bankrupt  in  non  sequiturs ;  Crabbe 
could  hardly  have  known  which  was  which,  himself  or  his 
parodist;  and  Lord  Byron  confessed  to  me,  that  the  summing 
up  of  his  philosophy,  to  wit,  that 

''  Nought  is  eyerything,  and  everything  is  nought," 

was  very  posing.  Mr.  Smith  would  sometimes  repeat  a^r 
dinner,  with  his  brother  Horace,  an  imaginary  dialogue, 
stuffed  full  of  incongruities,  that  made  us  roll  with  laughter. 
His  ordinary  verse  and  prose  were  too  full  of  the  ridicule  of 
city  pretensions.  To  be  superior  to  anything,  it  should  not 
always  be  running  in  one*s  head. 

His  brother  Horace  was  delicious.  Lord  Byron  used  to 
say,  that  this  epithet  should  be  applied  only  to  eatables  ;  and 
that  he  wondered  a  fnend  of  his  (I  forget  who)  that  was 
critical  in  matters  of  eating,  should  use  it  in  any  other  sense. 
I  know  not  what  the  present  usage  may  be  in  the  circles,  but 
dassical  authority  is  against  his  lordship,  from  Cicero  down- 
wards; and  I  am  content  with  the  modem  warrant  of  another 
noble  wit,  the  fiimons  Lord  Peterborough,  who,  in  his  fine, 
open  way,  said  of  Fenelon,  that  he  was  such  a  ''  delicious 
creature,  he  was  forced  to  get  away  from  him,  else  he  would 
have  made  him  pious  1"  I  grant  there  is  something  in  the 
word  delicious  which  may  be  said  to  comprise  a  reference  to 
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every  species  of  plcawnt  taste.  It  is  at  onoe  a  qmntossencse 
and  a  oompound ;  and  a  friend,  to  deserve  the  qpitbet,  onglit, 
perhaps,  to  be  capable  of  delighting  ns  as  much  over  our  wine, 
as  on  graver  occasions.  Fenelon  himself  ooold  do  this,  -wiisk 
all  his  piety ;  or  rather  he  could  do  it  because  bis  piety  iraa 
of  the  true  sort,  and  relished  of  eveiytfaing  that  was  sweet  and 
affectionate.  A  finer  nature  than  K)race  Smitb's,  except  int 
the  single  instance  of  Sh^ey,  I  never  met  with  in  man ;  nor 
even  in  that  iastance,  all  drcnmstanoes  considered,  have  I  a 
right  to  say  that  those  who  knew  him  as  intimately  as  I  did 
^ba  other,  would  not  have  had  die  same  reasons  to  love  him. 
Shelley  himself  had  Ibe  highest  legaid  fe  Horace  Smitii,  as 
may  be  seen  by  tiie  fi>llowing  venes,  the  initialB  in  whidb  tiie 
reader  has  here  liie  pkasnze  of  filling  up  :— 

''Wit  and  sense, 
Yhrtn  and  hnaum  taiowledge,  all  that  might 
Make  this  dull  world  a  IwisiTioss  of  delight, 
Are  all  oomtnned  in  H.  S." 

Horace  Smith  differed  with  SheUey  on  some  points;  bat 
on  others,  which  all  the  world  agree  to  praise  highly  and  to 
practise  very  little,  he  agreed  so  entirely,  and  eOiowed  un- 
equivocally that  he  did  agree,  tliat  with  the  exception  of  one 
person  (Yinoent  Novello),  too  diffident  to  gain  such  an  honour 
firom  his  fiiends,  they  were  the  only  two  mox  I  had  tiien  met 
with,  from  whom  I  oould  have  received  and  did  receive  advice 
Iff  remonstraaoe  with  periect  eomfint,  because  I  could  be  sore 
of  the  xmmixed  motives  and  entize  absence  of  adf-refiectioii, 
with  which  it  would  come  from  them.*  Shelky  add  to  me 
once,  ^  I  know  not  vriat  Hoaaoe  Smith  must  take  me  for 
sometimes :  I  am  afraid  he  must  think  me  a  strange  fellow : 
but  is  it  Bot  odd,  that  ike  only  truly  generous  person  I  ever 
knew,  who  had  money  to  foe  generous  with,  should  be  a 
stoekbn^er  1  And  he  writes  poetry  too,"  continued  SheUey, 
his  voice  xising  in  a  &rvoar  of  astonishment — ^he  wiites 
poetry  and  paatonl  draraas,  and  yet  knows  how  to  make 
money, and  does  make  it,  and  is  still  generous!"    Shelley 

*  Notwiihstandhig  Mb  caprices  of  temper,  I  must  add  HasHtt,  wlio 
VRSB  quite  capable,  when  he  obose,  of  giving  gemnae  adyioe,  and 
making  yon  sensible  of  bis  dUinterestedness.  Lamb  ooold  have  done 
it,  too;  bnt  fiir  inteiftrence  of  any  sort  he  had  an  abhorrence. 
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bad  TeoBon  to  like  bim.  Horace  Smith  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  who,  through  a  dond  of  detraction,  and  through  all  that 
difference  of  conduct  from  the  rest  of  the  world  which. 
mturally  excites  obloquy,  discerned  the  greatness  of  my 
£riend*8  character.  Indeed,  he  became  a  witness  to  a  very 
uneqairocal  proof  of  it,  which  I  Aall  mention  by-and-by. 
The  mutual  esteem  was  accordingly  very  great,  and  arose 
irom  ciraunBtanoes  most  honotirable  to  both  parties.  "  I  be- 
lieve,*' Baid  Shelley  on  another  occasion,  '^  that  I  have  only  to 
say  to  Horace  Smith  that  I  want  a  hundred  pounds  or  two, 
and  he  would  send  it  me  without  any  eye  to  its  being 
returned;  such  faith  has  he  that  I  hove  something  within  me 
beyond  what  the  world  supposes,  and  that  I  could  only  ask 
his  money  for  a  good  purpose."  And  Shelley  would  have 
sent  for  it  accordingly,  if  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
had  not  said  Nay.  I  will  now  mention  the  circumstance 
which  first  gave  my  fiiend  a  regard  for  Horace  Smith.  It 
omeems  the  person  just  mentioned,  who  is  a  man  of  letters. 
It  came  to  Mr.  Smithes  knowledge,  many  years  ago,  that  this 
peiBon  was  suffering  under  a  pecuniary  trouble.  He  knew 
little  of  him  at  the  time,  but  had  met  him  occasionally ;  and 
lie  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  write  him  a  letter 
as  fall  of  delicacy  and  cordiality  as  it  could  hold,  making  it  a 
matter  of  grace  to  accept  a  bank-note  of  1001.,  which  he  en- 
closed. I  speak  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  the  obliged 
-person  himself;  who  adds  that  he  not  only  did  accept  ihe 
money,  but  ielt  as  light  and  happy  under  the  obligation,  as 
he  has  felt  miserable  under  the  veiy  report  of  being  obliged 
to  some ;  and  he  says  that  nothing  cotdd  induce  him  to  with- 
hold his  name,  but  a  reason  which  the  generous,  during  his 
lifetime,  would  think  becoming. 

I  have  said  that  Horace  Smith  was  a  stockbroker.  He 
left  business  with  a  fortune,  and  went  to  live  in  France, 
-where,  if  he  did  not  increase,  he  did  not  seriously  diminish 
it;  and  France  added  to  the  pleasant  stock  of  his  knowledge. 

On  returning  to  England,  he  set  about  exerdng  himself  in 
a  manner  equally  creditable  to  his  talents  and  interesting  to 
the  public.  I  would  not  insult  either  the  modesty  or  the 
Tmderstonding  of  my  friend  while  he  was  alive,  by  comparing 
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him  with  the  author  of  Old  Mortality  and  Guy  Mannering: 
but  I  ventured  to  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  earliest  of  his 
novels,  Bramhletye  Homey  ran  a  hard  race  with  the  novel  of 
Woodstock^  and  that  it  contained  more  than  one  character  not 
unworthy  of  the  best  volumes  of  Sir  Walter.  I  allude  to  the 
ghastly  troubles  of  the  Regicide  in  his  lone  house ;  the  out- 
ward phlegm  and  meny  inward  malice  of  Winky  Boss  (a 
happy  name),  who  gravely  smoked  a  pipe  with  his  mouth,  and 
laughed  with  his  eyes  ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  character  of  the 
princely  Dutch  merchant,  who  would  cry  out  that  he  should 
be  ruined,  at  seeing  a  few  nutmegs  dropped  from  a  bag,  and 
then  go  and  give  a  thousand  ducats  for  an  antique.  This  is 
hitting  the  high  mercantile  character  to  a  nicety — ^minute  and 
careful  in  its  means,  princely  in  its  ends.  If  the  ultimate 
effect  of  commerce  {permulti  transibuntf  &c.)  were  not  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  its  pursuers  imagine,  the 
character  would  be  a  dangerous  one  to  society  at  large, 
because  it  throws  a  gloss  over  the  spirit  of  money<-getting ; 
but,  meanwhile,  nobody  could  paint  it  better,  or  has  a  greater 
right  to  recommend  it,  than  he  who  has  been  the  first  to 
make  it  a  handsome  portrait. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Horace  Smith,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  individuals  I  have  met  with,  was  highly  indicative 
of  his  character.  His  figure  was  good  and  manly,  inclining  to 
the  robust;  and  his  countenance  extremely  frank  and  cordial; 
sweet  without  weakness.  I  have  been  told  he  was  irascible. 
If  so,  it  must  have  been  no  common  offence  that  could  have 
irritated  him.     He  had  not  a  jot  of  it  in  his  appearance. 

Another  set  of  acquaintances  which  I  made  at  this  time 
used  to  assemble  at  the  hospitable  table  of  Mr.  Hunter  the 
bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  They  were  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  literary  party  that  were  accustomed  to  dine  with 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Johnson.  They  came,  as  of  old,  on  the 
Friday.  The  most  regular  were  Fuseli  and  Bonnycastle. 
Now  and  then,  Godwin  was  present:  oftener  Mr.  Kinnaird 
the  magistrate,  a  great  lover  of  Horace. 

Fuseli  was  a  small  man,  with  enexgetic  featureSi  and  a 
white  head  of  hair.  Our  host's  daughter,  then  a  little  girl, 
used  to  call  him  the  white-headed  lion.    He  combed  his  hair 
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np  from  the  forehead  ;  and  as  his  whiskers  were  large,  his 
£ice  was  set  in  a  kind  of  hairj  frame,  which,  in  addition  to 
the  fierceness  of  his  look,  really  gave  him  an  aspect  of  that 
sort.  Otherwise,  his  features  were  rather  sharp  than  round. 
He  would  have  looked  much  like  an  old  military  officer,  if 
his  &ce,  besides  its  real  energy,  had  not  affected  more.  There 
was  the  same  defect  in  it  as  in  his  pictures.  Conscious  of  not 
having  all  the  strength  he  wished,  he  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  it  by  Violence  and  pretension.  He  carried  this  so  far, 
as  to  look  fiercer  than  xisual  when  he  sat  for  his  picture.  His 
firiend  and  engraver,  Mr.  Houghton,  drew  an  admirable  like- 
ness of  him  in  this  state  of  dignified  extravagance.  He  is 
sitting  back  in  his  chair,  leaning  on  his  hand,  but  looking 
ready  to  pounce  withal.  His  notion  of  repose  was  like  that 
of  Pistol : 

"  Now,  Pistol,  toy  thy  head  in  Paries'  lap." 

Agreeably  to  this  over-wrought  manner,  he  was  reckoned,  I 
belieye,  not  quite  so  bold  as  he  might  have  been.  He  painted 
horrible  pictures,  as  children  tell  horrible  stories ;  and  was 
frightened  at  his  own  lay-figures.  Yet  he  would  hardly  have 
talked  as  he  did  about  his  terrors,  had  he  been  as  timid  as 
some  supposed  him.  With  the  affected,  impression  is  the 
main  thing,  let  it  be  produced  how  it  may.  A  student  of  the 
Academy  told  me,  that  Mr.  Fuseli  coming  in  one  night,  when 
a  solitary  candle  had  been  put  on  the  fioor  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  to  produce  some  effect  or  other,  he  said  it  looked  "  like 
a  damned  soul."  This  was  by  way  of  being  Dantesque,  as 
Michael  Angelo  was.  Fuseli  was  an  ingenious  caricaturist  of 
that  master,  making  great  bodily  displays  of  mental  energy, 
and  being  ostentatious  with  his  limbs  and  muscles,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  could  not  draw  them.  A  leg  or  an  arm  was  to  be 
thrust  down  one's  throat,  because  he  knew  we  should  dispute 
the  truth  of  it.  In  the  indulgence  of  this  wilfiilness  of  pur- 
pose, generated  partly  by  impatience  of  study,  partly  by  want 
of  sufficient  genius,  and  no  doubt,  also,  by  a  sense  of  supe- 
riority to  artists  who  could  do  nothing  but  draw  correctly,  he 
eared  for  no  time,  place,  or  circumstance  in  his  pictures.  A 
Bet  of  prints,  after  his  designs,  for  Shakspeare  and  Cowper, 
exhibit  a  chaos  of  mingled  genius  and  absurdity,  such  as. 
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perhaps,  was  neyer  before  seen.  He  endeayoored  to  bting 
Michael  Angelo^s  apostles  and  prophets,  with  their  super- 
human ponderouaaess  of  intention,  into  the  conunonplaoes 
of  modem  life.  A  student  reading  in  a  garden,  is  all  oyer 
intensity  of  muscle;  and  the  quiet  tea-table  soene  in  €k>wx>er, 
he  has  turned  into  a  preposterous  conspiracy  of  huge  men. 
and  women,  all  bent  on  showing  their  thews  and  postoresy 
with  dresses  as  fantastical  as  their  mind&  One  gentlemaai^  o£ 
the  existence  of  whose  trousers  you  are  not  aware  till  yoa  see 
the  terminating  line  at  the  ankle,  is  sittii^  and  looking  gxiia 
on  a  80&,  with  his  hat  on  and  no  waistcoat.  Yet  there  is  real 
genius  in  his  designs  for  Milton,  though  distorbed,  aa  usual,  by 
strainings  after  the  energetic.  His  most  extraordinaiy  mistake,, 
after  all,  is  said  to  haye  been  on  the  subject  of  hia  colourizi^. 
It  was  a  sort  of  liyid  green,  like  brass  diseased.  Yet  they  saj^ 
that  when  praised  for  one  of  his  pictures,  he  would  modestly 
observe,  "  It  is  a  pretty  cokur."  This  might  haye  been 
thought  a  jest  on  his  part,  if  remarkable  stories  were  not  told 
of  the  mistakes  made  by  other  people  with  regard  to  colour. 
Sight  seems  the  least  agreed  upon  of  all  the  senses. 

Fuseli  was  lively  and  interesting  in  conyersadon,  but  not 
without  his  usual  &ults  of  violence  and  pretension.  Nor  was 
he  always  as  decorous  as  an  old  man  ou^t  to  be;  especially 
one  whose  turn  of  mind  is  not  of  the  lighter  and  more 
pleasurable  cast  The  licences  he  took  were  coarse,  and  had 
not  sufficient  regard  to  his  company.  Certainly  they  went 
a  great  deal  beyond  his  fiiend  Annstrong;  to  whose  account, 
I  believe,  Fuseli's  passion  for  swearing  waa  laid.  The  poet 
condescended  to  be  a  great  swearer,  and  Fuseli  thought  it 
energetic  to  swear  like  him.  His  j&iendship  with  Bonnycastki 
had  something  childlike  and  agreeable  in  it  They  came  and 
went  away  together,  for  years,  like  a  couple  of  old  school-* 
boys.  They,  also,  like  boys,  rallied  one  another,  and  some* 
times  made  a  singular  display  of  it,— Fuseli,  at  least;  for  it 
was  he  that  was  the  aggressor. 

Bonnycastle  was  a  good  fellow.  He  waa  a  tall,  gaunt, 
long-headed  man,  with  large  features  and  q>ectacle8,  and  & 
deep  internal  voice,  with  a  twang  of  rusticity  in  it;  and  he 
goggled  over  his  plate,  like  a  horse.    I  often  thought  that  a 
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iMig  of  corn  would  hare  htmg  well  on  bim.  His  laugh  was 
equme,  and  siiowed  hifi  teeth  upwards  at  the  sides.  Words- 
worth, who  notices  similar  mysterious  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  donkejSy  would  hare  thought  it  ominous.  Bonny* 
csstle  was  extremely  fend  of  quoting  Shakspeare  and  telling 
atones ;  and  if  the  JEdinhurgh  Beview  had  just  come  out, 
voukL  give  us  aU.  the  jokes  ia  it.  He  had  once  a  hypo- 
ekondriacal  disorder  of  long  duration ;  and  he  told  us,  that 
lie  dumld  never  forget  the  comfortable  sensation  giyen  hin^ 
one  n%ht  during  this  disorder,  by  his  knocking  a  landlord, 
that  was  insolent  to  him,  down  the  nian*s  staircase.  On  the 
strength  of  this  piece  of  energy  (haying  first  ascertained  that 
the  offender  was  not  killed)  he  went  to  bed,  and  had  a  sleep 
of  uBUsnal  soundness.  Perhaps  Bonnycastle  thought  more 
highly  of  his  talents  than  the  amount  of  them  strictly  war- 
ranted ;  a  mistake  to  which  scientific  men  appear  to  be  more 
liable  than  others,  the  universe  they  work  in  being  so  large, 
and  their  universality  (in  Bacon's  sense  of  the  word)  being 
ofien  so  smalL  But  the  delusion  was  not  only  pardonable, 
bat  desirable,  in  a  man  so  zealous  in  the  performance  of  his 
dnties,  and  so  much  of  a  human  being  to  all  about  him,  as 
B<»nycastle  was.  It  was  delightful  one  day  to  hear  him 
^leak  with  complacency  of  a  translation  which  had  appeared 
of  one  of  his  books  in  Arabic,  and  which  began  by  saying, 
00.  the  port  of  the  translator,  that  **  it  had  pleased  God,  for 
the  advancement  of  human  knowledge,  to  raise  us  up  a  Bonny- 
castle." Some  of  his  stories  were  a  little  romantic,  and  no 
lees  aatbentic.  He  had  an  anecdote  of  a  Scotchman,  who 
boasted  of  being  descended  from  the  Admirable  Crichton;  in 
proof  of  which,  the  Scotchman  said  he  had  <<  a  grit  quantity 
of  table-leenen  in  his  possassion,  marked  A.  C,  Admirable 
Greechton.'* 

Einnaird,  the  magistrate,  was  a  sanguine  man,  under  the 
niddk  height,  with  a  fine  lamping  black  eye,  lively  to  die 
last,  and  a  body  that  "had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  have  been  diminished ; "  which  is  by  no  means  what 
he  thought  of  ihe  prerogative.  Next  to  his  bottle  he  was 
fond  of  his  Horace;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  business  at  the 
police-office,  would  enjoy  both  in  his  arm-chair.     Between 
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the  Yulgar  calls  of  this  kind  of  magistracy,  and  tbe  perusal 
of  the  urbane  Horace,  there  must  have  been  a  gusto  of  con- 
tradiction, -which  the  bottle,  perhaps,  was  required  to  render 
quite  poktable.  Fielding  did  not  loTe  his  bottle  the  less 
for  being  obliged  to  lecture  the  drunken.  Nor  did  his  son, 
who  succeeded  him  in  taste  and  office.  I  know  not  how  a 
former  poet-laureat,  Mr.  Pye,  managed, — another  man  of 
letters,  who  was  fain  to  accept  a  situation  of  this  kind. 
Having  been  a  man  of  fortune  and  a  member  of  Parliament, 
and  loving  his  Horace  to  boot,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
without  his  wine.  I  saw  him  once  in  a  state  of  scornful 
indignation  at  being  interrupted  in  the  perusal  of  a  manu- 
script by  the  monitions  of  his  police-officers,  who  were 
obliged  to  remind  him  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a 
magistrate,  and  that  the  criminal  multitude  were  in  waiting. 
Every  time  the  door  opened,  he  threatened  and  implored. 

"  Otium  dives  rogat  in  patenti 
frenros  iEgaeo." 

Had  you  quoted  this  to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  his  eyes  would  have 
sparkled  with  good-fellowship :  he  would  have  finished  the 
verse  and  the  bottle  with  you,  and  proceeded  to  as  many 
more  as  your  head  could  stand.  Poor  fellow  I  the  last  time 
I  saw  him,  he  was  an  apparition  formidably  substantial.  The 
door  of  oxu:  host's  dining-room  opened  without  my  hearing 
it,  and,  happening  to  turn  round,  I  saw  a  figure  in  a  great- 
coat, literally  almost  as  broad  as  it  was  long,  and  scarcely 
able  to  articulate.  He  was  dying  of  a  dropsy,  and  was 
obliged  to  revive  himself,  before  he  was  fit  to  converse,  by 
the  wine  that  was  killing  him.  But  he  had  cares  besides, 
and  cares  of  no  ordinary  description;  and,  for  my  part,  I  will 
not  blame  even  his  wine  for  killing  him,  tmless  his  cares 
could  have  done  it  more  agreeably.  Ailer  dinner  that  day, 
he  was  comparatively  himself  again,  quoted  his  Horace  as 
usual,  talked  of  lords  and  courts  with  a  relish,  and  begged 
that  God  save  the  King  might  be  played  to  him  on  the  piano- 
forte; to  which  he  listened,  as  if  his  soul  had  taken  its  hat 
off.  I  believe  he  would  have  liked  to  die  to  Ood  save  the 
Ktng,  and  to  have  "  waked  and  foimd  those  visions  true.'* 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

POLITICAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  Examiner  had  been  set  up  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Greorge  the  Third,  three  years  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  regency.  Pitt  and  Fox  had  died  two  years 
before;  the  one,  in  middle  life,  of  constant  ill-success,  preying 
on  a  sincere  but  proud,  and  not  very  large  mind,  and  unwisely 
supported  by  a  habit  of  drinking ;  the  other,  of  older  but 
more  genial  habits  of  a  like  sort,  and  of  demands  beyond 
his  strength  by  a  sudden  accession  to  o€Sce.  The  king — a 
conscientious  but  narrow-minded  man,  obstinate  to  a  degree 
(which  had  lost  him  America),  and  not  always  dealing 
ingenuously,  even  with  his  advisers  —  had  lately  got  rid  of 
Mr.  Fox's  successors,  on  account  of  their  urging  the  Catholic 
claims.  He  had  summoned  to  office  in  their  stead  Lords 
Castlereagh,  Liverpool,  and  others,  who  had  been  the  clerks 
of  Mr.  Pitt;  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  height  of  his  power 
as  French  Emperor,  setting  his  brothers  on  thrones,  and  com- 
pelling our  Eussian  and  German  allies  to  side  with  him  under 
the  most  mortifying  circumstances  of  tergiversation. 

It  is  a  melancholy  period  for  the  potentates  of  the  earth 
-when  they  &ncy  themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  the  shabbiest 
measures  of  the  feeble ;  siding  against  a  friend  with  his 
enemy ;  joining  in  accusations  against  him  at  the  latter's 
dictation ;  believed  by  nobody  on  either  side ;  returning  to 
the  friend,  and  retreating  from  him,  according  to  the  fortunea 
Off  war;  secretly  hoping  that  the  friend  will  excuse  them  by 
reason  of  the  pauper's  plea,  necessity;  and  at  no  time  able 
to  give  better  apologies  for  their  conduct  than  those  "  myste-^ 
rious  ordinations  of  Providence  "  which  are  the  last  refuge 
of  the  destitute  in  morals,  and  a  reference  to  which  they 
contemptuously  deny  to  the  thief  and  the  "  king's  evidence.'* 
It  proves  to  them,  "  with  a  vengeance,"  the  "  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark ;"  and  wiU  continue  to  prove* 
it,  and  to  be  despicable,  whether  in  bad  or  good  fortune,  till 
the  world  find  out  a  cure  for  the  rottenness. 

Yet  this  is  what  the  allies  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of 
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doing,  through  the  whole  contest  of  England  with  France. 
When  England  succeeded  in  getting  up  a  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  they  denounced  him  for  his  ambition,  and  set  out 
to  fight  him.     When  the  coalition  was  broken  by  his  armies, 
they  tamed  round  at  his  bidding,  denounced  England,  and 
joined  him  in  fighting  against  their  ally.    And  thiB  was  the 
round  of  their  history :  a  coalition  and  a  tergiversation,  alter- 
nately;  now  a  speech  and  a  fight  against  Bonaparte,  wlao 
beat  them ;  then  a  speech  and  a  fight  against  En^bind,  wbo 
bought  them  off;    then,  again,  a  speech  and  a  fight  against 
Bonaparte,  who  beat  them  again;    and  then,  as  before^    a 
speech  and  fight  against  Engiaad,  who  again  bought  them  off. 
Meanwhile,  they  took  eyeiything  they  could  get,  whether  frmn 
enemy  or  Mend,  seising  with  no  less  greediness  whatever  bits 
of  territory  Bonaparte  threw  to  them  for  their  me^inness,  than 
pocketing  the  millions  of  Pitt,  for  which  we  ace  paying  to 
this  day. 

It  becomes  us  to  bow,  and  to  bow  humbly,  to  the  ''  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  Providence;"  but  in  fiirtheranoe  of 
those  very  dispensations,  it  has  pleased  Provideice  so  to  con- 
stitute us,  as  to  render  us  inci^ble  of  admiring  such  conduct, 
whether  in  king^s  evidences  or  in  kings ;  and  some  of  the 
meanest  figures  that  present  themselves  to  the  imagination,  in 
looking  back  on  the  events  <^  those  timesi  are  the  Emperors 
of  Austria  and  Bussia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  salu- 
tary to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  the  sake  of  royalty  itself.  What 
has  since  ruined  Louis  Philippe,  in  spite  of  all  his  ability,  is 
his  confounding  royal  privileges  with  base  ones^  and  his  not 
keeping  his  word  as  a  gentleman. 

If  it  be  still  asked,  what  are  kings  to  do  under  suck  cir- 
cumstances as  those  in  which  they  were  placed  with  Bona- 
parte? what  is  their  alternative?  it  is  to  be  replied,  firstly, 
that  the  question  has  been  answered  already,  by  the  mode  in 
irhich  the  chaige  is  put ;  and,  secondly,  that  whatever  they 
do,  they  must  either  cease  to  act  basely,  and  like  the  meanest 
of  mankind,  or  be  content  to  be  regarded  as  such,  and  to 
levre  such  stains  on  their  order  as  tend  to  produce  its  down- 
fall, and  to  exasperate  the  world  into  the  creation  of  republics. 
Bepublics,  in  the  first  instance,  are  never  desired  for  their  own 
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takes.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  Anally  desired  at  all ; 
ccrtaiiily  not  imaccompanied  by  courtly  graces  and  good 
breeding,  and  whatever  can  tend  to  secure  to  them  ornament 
as  well  as  utility.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  human  nature  to 
be  content  with  a  different  setliement  of  the  old  question,  any 
more  than  it  is  in  nature  physical  to  dispense  widi  her  pon^ 
of  flowers  and  colours.  But  sure  I  am,  that  the  first  cravings 
for  republics  always  originate  in  some  dei^Mur  created  by  the 
oondttct  of  kings. 

It  might  be  amusing  to  bring  together  a  few  of  the  exor* 
dinma  of  those  same  speeches,  or  state  papers,  of  the  allies  of 
Gieoige  the  Third ;  but  I  have  not  time  to  look  for  them ; 
and  perhaps  they  would  prove  tiresome.  It  is  more  interest* 
ing  to  consider  the  ^  state  *^  which  Boni^Murte  kept  in  those 
days,  and  to  compare  it  with  his  exile  in  St.  Helena.  There 
are  more  persons,  perhaps,  in  the  present  generation  who 
think  of  Bonaparte  as  the  captive  of  Great  Britain,  defeated 
by  Wellington,,  than  as  the  maker  of  kings  and  queens,  reignr* 
ing  in  Paris,  and  bringing  monarehs  about  his  footstool. 

But  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  on  the  decline  when 
they  appeared  to  be  at  their  height  The  year  1808  beheld 
at  once  their  culmination  and  their  descent ;  and  it  was  the 
feeblest  of  his  vassals  who,  by  the  very  excess  of  his  ser* 
vility,  gave  the  signal  for  the  change.  Fortunately,  too,  for 
the  interests  of  mankind,  the  change  was  caused  by  a  violation 
of  the  most  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  good  sense.  It 
was  owing  to  the  unblushiog  seizure  of  Spain.  It  was  owing 
to  the  gross  and  unfeeling  farce  of  a  pretended  sympathy  with 
the  Spanish.  king*s  quairel  with  his  son;  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
throne  which  the  ridiculous  &ther  had  no  right  to  give  away; 
and  to  the  endeavour  to  force  the  accession  on  a  country, 
which,  instead  of  tranquilly  admitting  it  on  the  new  principles 
of  indifference  to  religion  and  zeal  for  advancement  (as  he 
had  ignorantly  expected),  opposed  it  with  the  united  vehe- 
mence of  dogged  bigotry  and  an  honest  patriotism. 

Spain  was  henceforth  the  millstone  hung  round  the  neck 
of  the  conqueror;  and  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  Austria, 
which  was  thought  such  a  wonderftd  piece  of  success,  only 
furnished  him  with  a  like  impediment ;  for  it  added  to  the 
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•weight  of  his  unpoptdarity  with  all  honest  and  prospective 
minds.  It  was  weU  said  by  Cobbett,  that  he  had  much 
better  have  assembled  a  hundred  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
France,  and  selected  the  prettiest  of  them  all  for  his  wife. 
The  heads  and  hearts  of  the  "  Young  Continent"  were  hence- 
forward against  the  self-seeker,  ambitious  of  the  old  "  shows  of 
things,"  in  contradiction  to  the  honest  "  desires  of  the  mind.'* 
Want  of  sympathy  was  prepared  for  him  in  case  of  a  reverse  ; 
and  when,  partiy  in  the  confidence  of  his  military  pride, 
partiy  by  way  of  making  a  final  set-off  against  his  diflSculties 
in  Spain,  and  partly  in  very  ignorance  of  what  Russian 
natures  and  Russian  winters  could  effect,  he  went  and  ran  his 
head  against  the  great  northern  wall  of  ice  and  snow,  he  came 
back  a  ruined  man,  masterly  and  surprising  as  his  efforts  to  rein- 
state himself  might  thereafter  be.  Nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  fiime  and  fi«t  in  spirit,  get  &tter  with  a  vitiated  state 
of  body,  and  see  reverse  on  reverse  coming  round  him,  which 
he  was  to  face  to  no  purpose.  The  grandest  thing  he  did  was 
to  return  from  Elba:  the  next,  to  fight  the  battie  of  Waterloo^ 
but  he  went  to  the  field,  bloated  and  half  asleep,  in  a  carriage. 
He  had  already,  in  body,  become  one  of  the  commonest  of 
those  "emperors"  whom  he  had  first  laughed  at  and  then 
leagued  with  :  no  great  principle  stood  near  him,  as  it  did  in 
the  times  of  the  republic,  when  armies  of  shoeless  youtiis  beat 
the  veteran  troops  of  Austria;  and  thus,  deserted  by  every- 
thing but  his  veterans  and  his  generalship,  which  came  to 
nothing  before  the  unyieldingness  of  EngHsh,  and  the  advent 
of  Prussian  soldiers,  he  became  a  iugitive  in  the  "belle 
France"  which  he  had  fancied  his  own,  and  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lowe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  George  the  Third,  or  his  minista-^ 
Mr.  Pitt,  speculated  at  all  upon  a  catastrophe  Hke  this.  I 
mean,  that  I  do  not  beheve  they  reckoned  upon  Napoleon's 
destroying  himself  by  his  own  ambition.  They  looked,  it  is 
true,  to  the  chance  of  "  something  turning  up;"  but  it  was 
to  be  of  the  ordinary  kind.  They  thought  to  put  him  down 
by  paid  coaHtions,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  war.  Hence, 
on  repeated  failures,  the  minister's  broken  heart,  and  probably 
the  final  extinguishment  of  the  king's  reason.     The  latter 
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calamity,  by  a  most  unfortunate  climax  of  untimellness,  took 
place  a  little  before  his  enemy's  reverses. 

Greorge  the  Third  was  a  very  brave  and  honest  man.     He 
feared  nothing  on  earth,  and  he  acted  according  to  his  con-* 
mictions.     But,   unfortunately,  his   convictions  were  at  the 
mercy  of  a  will  far  greater  than  his  understanding;  and  hence 
ilia  courage  became  obstinacy,  and  his  honesty  the  dupe  of 
his  inclinations.    He  was  the  son  of  a  &ther  with  little  brain, 
and  of  a  mother  who  had  a  diseased  blood :  indeed,  neither 
of  his  parents  was  healthy.      He  was  brought  up  in  rigid 
principles  of  morality  on  certain  points,  by  persons  who  are 
supposed  to  have  evaded  them  in  their  own  conduct ;  he  was 
taught  undue  notions  of  kingly  prerogative ;  he  was  suffered 
to  grow  up,  nevertheless,  in  homely  as  well  as  shy  and  moody 
habits ;  and  while  acquiring  a  love  of  power  tending  to  the 
violent  and  imcontroUable,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  a 
taste  of  it  till  he  became  his  own  master.   The  consequences  of 
this  training  were  an  extraordinaiy  mixture  of  domestic 
virtue  with  official  duplicity ;  of  instical,  mechanical  tastes 
and  popular  manners,  with  the  most  exalted  ideaa  of  authority ; 
of  a  childish  and  self-betraying  ctuming,  with  the  most  stub- 
born reserves;  of  fearlessness  with  sordidness;  good-nature 
with  unforgivingness;  and  of  the  health  and  strength  of  tem- 
perance and  self-denial,  with  the  last  weaknesses  of  under- 
standing, and  passions  that  exasperated  it  out  of  its  reason* 
The  English  nation  were  pleased  to  see  in  him  a  crowning 
apedmen  of  themselves — ^a  royal  John  Bull.     They  did  not 
discover  tiU  too  late  (perhaps  have  not  yet  discovered),  how 
much  of  the  objectionable,  as  weU  as  the  respectable,  lies 
hidden  in  the  sturdy  nickname  invented  for  them  by  Arbuth- 
not;    how  much  the  animal  predominates  in  it  over  the 
intellectual ;  and  how  terribly  the  bearer  of  it  may  be  over- 
ridden, whether  in  a  royal  or  a  national  shape.     They  had 
much  better  get  some  new  name  for  themselves,  worthy  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

In  every  shape  I  reverence  calamity,  and  would  not  be 
thought  to  speak  of  it  with  levity,  especially  in  connection 
with  a  dynasty  which  has  since  become  estimable,  as  well  as 
reasonable,  in  every  respect. 
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If  the  histories  of  private  as  well  as  pnbHc  families  were 
known,  the  race  of  the  Ghielphs  wonld  only  he  found,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  their  ancestors,  to  have  shared,  in  common 
perhaps  with  every  family  in  the  world,  the  sorrows  of  occa- 
sional deterioration.  But  in  the  greatest  and  most  tragical 
examples  of  human  Buffering,  the  homeliest,  as  well  as  the 
loftiest  images,  are  too  often  forced  on  the  mind  together. 
George  the  Third,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  more  estixnable 
man  than  many  of  his  enemies,  and,  certainly,  than  any  of 
his  wholesale  revilers;  and  the  memory  of  his  last  days  is 
sanctified  by  whatever  can  render  the  loss  of  sight  and  of 
reason  affecting. 

Whatever  of  any  kind  has  taken  place  in  the  world,  may 
have  been  best  for  all  of  us  in  the  long  nm.  Nature  permits 
OS,  retrospectively  and  for  comfert's  sake,  though  not  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  to  entertain  that  conclusion  among  olihers.  But 
meantime,  either  because  the  world  is  not  yet  old  enough  to 
know  better,  or  because  we  yet  live  but  in  the  tuning  of  its 
instruments,  and  have  not  learned  to  play  the  harmomes  of 
the  earth  sweetly,  men  feel  incited  by  what  is  good  as  well  as 
bad  in  them,  to  object  and  to  oppose ;  and  youth  being  the 
season  of  inexperience  and  of  vanity,  as  well  as  of  enthusiasm 
■  otherwise  the  most  disinterested,  the  Examiner^  which  b^^an 
its  career,  like  most  papers,  with  thinking  the  worst  of  those 
from  whom  it  differed,  and  expressing  its  mind  accor^ngly 
with  fearless  sincerity  (which  was  not  equally  the  case  with 
those  papers),  speee^y  excited  the  anger  of  Government.  It 
did  this  the  more,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  what  has  been 
stated  of  its  opinions  on  foreign  politics,  and  in  matters  cf 
church  government,  it  did  not  fall  into  the  common  and  half- 
conciliating  because  degrading  error  of  antagonists,  by  siding, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  rest  of  its  enemies. 

I  need  not  reopen  the  questions  of  foreign  and  domestie 
policy  which  were  mooted  with  the  ruling  powers  in  those 
days,  Reform  in  partictdar.  The  result  is  well  known,  and 
the  details  in  general  have  ceased  to  be  interesting.  I  would 
repeat  none  of  them  at  all,  if  personal  history  did  not  give  a 
new  zest  to  almost  any  kind  of  relation.  As  such,  however, 
is  the  case,  I  shall  proceed  to  observe  that  the  Exanmer 
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Iiad  not  been  establuhed  a  year  when  Govemment  inati* 
tated  a  proceoution  against  it,  in  oonseqnence  of  some  re« 
marks  on  a  pamphlet  by  a  Major  Hogan,  who  aocnsed  the 
Duke  of  York,  as  Commander-in-chief,  of  &.T0iiritism  and 
coxToption, 

Major  Hogan  was  a  furious  bnt  honest  Irishman,  who  had 
been  in  the  army  seventeen  years.  He  had  served  and  suf- 
fered bitterly ;  in  the  West  Indies  he  possessed  the  highest 
teHtimonialB  to  his  character,  had  been  a  reiy  active  recruit 
ing  ofBcer,  had  seen  forty  captains  promoted  over  his  head  in 
spite  of  repeated  applications  and  promises,  and  he  desired, 
after  all,  nothing  but  the  permission  to  purchase  his  advance- 
ment, agreeably  to  every  custom. 

Provoked  out  of  his  patience  by  these  frnitless  endeavours 
to  buy  what  others  who  had  done  nothing  obtained  for  nothing, 
and  being  particularly  disgusted  at  being  told,  for  the  sixth 
time,  that  he  had  becoi  '*  noted  for  promotion,  and  would  be 
duly  considered  as  &vourable  opportunities  offered,*'  the 
gaUant  Hibernian  went  straight,  without  any  forther  ado,  to 
the  office  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  there,  with  a 
vivacity  and  plain-speaking  which  must  have  looked  like  a 
scene  in  a  play,  addressed  hia  Royal  Highness  in  a  speech 
that  astounded  him. 

The  Major  explained  to  the  royal  Commander-in-chief  how 
more  than  forty  captains  had  been  promoted  without  pur- 
chase, who  had  been  his  juniors  when  he  was  a  captain,  and 
how  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  he  might  obtain  a 
majority  without  purchase  by  paying  ax  hundred  pounds  as 
a  bribe  to  certain  persons.  The  Duke  of  York  made  no 
reply,  asked  no  questions,  but  looked  astounded.  ^<  Vox 
faucibus  luBsitJ*  The  Major  proceeded  to  state  his  case  in  a 
pamphlet  for  publication.  The  day  after  his  first  advertise- 
-  ment,  a  lady  in  a  barouche,  with  two  footmen,  called  at  the 
newspaper  office  for  his  address,  and  on  the  following  evening 
an  anonymous  letter  was  left  at  his  lodging,  telling  him  that 
to  maintain  secrecy  would  benefit  him  with  the  royal  family, 
and  hoping  that  "  the  enclosed  *'  (notes  for  500Z.)  would  pre-* 
vent  the  publication  of  his  intended  pamphlet.  The  receipt 
of  this  letter  was  properly  attested  by  several  witnesses. 
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Major  Hogan  declined  to  be  influenced  by  sach  agencies,  and 
instantly  announced  that  the  money  should  be  returned* 

The  Examiner  made  comments  on  these  disclosures,  of  a 
nature  that  was  to  be  expected  from  its  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
Ee&rm;  not  omitting,  however,  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  rights  of  domestic  privacy  and  the  claims  to  indulgence 
set  up  by  traffickers  in  public  corruption.  The  Government, 
however,  cared  nothing  for  this  distinction ;  neither  would  it 
have  had  the  corruption  inquired  into.  Its  prosecutions  were 
of  a  nature  that  did  not  allow  truth  to  be  investigated ;  and 
one  of  these  was  accordingly  instituted  against  us,  when  it 
was  unexpectedly  turned  aside  by  a  member  of  Parliament, 
Colonel  Wardle,  who  was  resolved  to  bring  the  female  alluded 
to  by  Major  Hogan  before  the  notice  of  that  tribunal. 

I  say  "  imexpectedly,"  because  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
time,  had  I  the  least  knowledge  of  Colonel  Wardle.  The 
Examiner,  so  to  speak,  lived  quite  alone.  It  sought  nobody  ; 
and  its  principles  in  this  respect  had  already  become  so  well 
understood  that  few  sought  it,  and  no  one  succeeded  in 
making  its  acquaintance.  The  colonel  s  motion  for  an  investi- 
gation came  upon  us,  therefore,  like  a  god-send.  The  pro- 
secution against  the  paper  was  dropped;  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  country  was  drawn  to  the  strange  spectacle  of 
a  laughing,  impudent  woman,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Conmions,  and  forcing  them  to  laugh  in  their  turn  at  the 
effix)ntery  of  her  answers.  The  poor  Duke  of  York  had 
parted  with  her,  and  she  had  tiuned  against  him. 

The  upshot  of  the  investigation  was,  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had 
evidently  made  money  by  the  seekers  of  military  promotion, 
but  that  the  duke  was  pronounced  innocent  of  connivance. 
His  Royal  Highness  withdrew,  however,  from  office  for  a 
time  (for  he  was  not  long  afterwards  reinstated),  and  public 
opinion,  as  to  his  innocence  or  guilt,  went  meanwhile  pretty 
much  according  to  that  of  party. 

My  own  impression,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  after 
better  knowledge  of  the  duke's  private  history  and  prevaUing 
character,  is,  that  there  was  some  connivance  on  his  part,  but 
not  of  a  systematic  nature,  or  beyond  what  he  may  have 
considered  us  warrantable  towards  a  few  special  friends  of  his 
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mistress,  on  the  assumption  that  she  would  cany  her  influence 
no  farther.  His  own  letters  proved  that  he  allowed  her  to 
talk  to  him  of  people  with  a  view  to  promotion.  He  eren  let 
her  reconmiend  him  a  clei^man,  who  (as  he  phrased  it)  had 
an  ambition  to  ''  preach  before  rojaltj."  He  said  he  would 
do  what  he  could  to  bring  it  about ;  probably  thinking  nothing 
whatsoever — ^I  m^n,  never  having  the  thought  enter  his  head 
—of  the  secret  scandal  of  the  thing,  or  not  regarding  his 
consent  as  anything  but  a  piece  of  good-natured  patronizing 
acquiescence,  aiier  the  ordinary  &shion  of  the  ''  ways  of  the 
world." 

For,  in  truth,  the  Duke  of  York  was  as  good-natured  a 
man  as  he  was  far  from  being  a  wise  one,  The  investigation 
gave  him  a  salutary  caution;  but  I  really  believe,  on  the 
whole,  that  he  had  already  been,  as  he  was  afterwards,  a  very 
good,  conscientious  war-office  clerk.  He  was  a  brave  man, 
though  no  general ;  a  very  filial,  if  not  a  very  thinking  poli- 
tician (for  he  always  voted  to  please  his  &ther);  and  if  he 
had  no  idea  of  economy,  it  is  to  be  recollected  how  easily 
princes'  debts  are  incurred, — how  often  encouraged  by  the 
creditors  who  complain  of  them ;  and  how  often,  and  how 
temptingly  to  the  debtor,  they  are  paid  off  by  governments. 

As  to  his  amours,  the  temptations  of  royalty  that  way  are 
still  greater:  the  duke  seems  to  have  regarded  a  mistress  in 
a  very  tender  and  conjugal  point  of  view,  as  long  as  the  lady 
chose  to  be  equally  considerate ;  and  if  people  wondered  why 
such  a  loving  man  did  not  love  his  duchess — who  appears  to 
have  been  as  good-natured  as  himself — ^the  wonder  ceased 
when  they  discovered  that  her  Royal  Highness  was  a  lady 
of  so  whimsical  a  taste,  and  possessed  such  an  overflowing 
amoimt  of  benevolence  towards  the  respectable  race  of  beings 
hight  dogs,  that  in  the  constant  occupation  of  looking  after 
the  welfare  of  some  scores  of  her  canine  friends,  she  had  no 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  society  of  those  human  ones  that 
could  better  dispense  with  her  attentions. 

The  ministers  naturally  grudged  the  Examiner  its  escape 
from  the  Hogan  prosecution,  especially  as  they  gained  nothing 
with  the  paper,  in  consequence  of  their  involuntary  forbear- 
ance.    Accordingly,  before  another  year  was  out,  they  insti- 
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tuted  a  second  prosecution  ;  and  so  eager  were  they  to  bring 
it,  that,  in  their  haste,  they  i^ain  overleaped  their  prudence. 
Headers  in  the  present  times,  when  niOTe  libds  have  been 
written  in  a  week  by  Toryism  itself  against  royalty,  in  the 
most  iireverent  style,  than  appeared  in  those  days  in  ihe 
course  of  a  year  from  pens  the  most  radical,  and  against 
princes  the  most  provoking,  are  astonished  to  bear  that  the 
offence  we  had  committed  consisted  of  the  following  sentence : 

^  Of  all  monarchs  since  the  Revolution,  the  successor  a£ 
George  the  Third  will  have  the  finest  opportunity  of  becomiog 
nobly  popular." 

But  the  real  offence  was  the  contempt  displayed  towards 
the  ininisters  themselves.  The  article  in  which  the  sentence 
appeared,  was  entitled  <'  Change  of  Ministry ;"  the  Duke  of 
Portland  had  just  retired  from  the  premiership ;  and  the 
Examiner  had  been  long  girding  him  and  his  associates  on 
the  score  of  general  incompetency,  as  well  as  their  particular 
unfitness  for  constitutional  government.  The  ministers  cared 
nothing  for  the  king,  in  any  sense  of  personal  zeal,  or  of  & 
particular  wish  to  vindicate  or  exalt  him.  The  tempera, 
caprices,  and  strange  notions  of  sincerity  and  ciafl  to  which 
he  was  subject,  by  neutralizing  in  a  great  measure  his  ordi- 
nary good  nature  and  somewhat  exuberant  style  of  inter- 
course on  the  side  of  familiarity  and  gossiping,  did  not  render 
him  a  very  desirable  person  to  deal  with,  even  among  friends. 
But  he  was  essentially  a  Tory  king,  and  so  far  a  favourite  of 
Tories ;  he  was  now  terminating  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign ; 
there  was  to  be  a  jubilee  in  consequence ;  and  the  ministers 
thought  to  turn  the  loyalty  of  the  holiday  into  an  instrument 
of  personal  revenge. 

The  passage  in  that  article  charged  with  being  libellous 
was  the  following  [reproduced  now  as  a  specimen  of  what 
was  considered  libel  in  those  days]: — 

"Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  statements,  it  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  mutilated  administration,  in  spite  of  its  tenacity  of 
life,  cannot  exist  much  longer;  and  the  Foxites,  of  coarse,  are  begin- 
ning to  rally  round  their  leaders,  in  order  to  give  it  the  coup  de  grace^ 
A  more  respectable  set  of  men  they  certainly  are, — with  more  general 
information,  more  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  intellect,  and 
altogether  a  more  enlightened  policy;  and  il  his  Majesty  coidd  be 
persnaded  to  enter  into  their  conciliatory  views  with  regard  to  Ire- 
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land,  a  most  important  and  mott  neceMaiy  benefit  would  be  obtained 
for  tills  conntrj.  The  subject  of  Ireland,  next  to  the  difficulty  of 
coalition,  is  no  doubt  the  great  trouble  in  the  election  of  his  Mijesty's 
aerrants;  and  it  is  this,  most  probably,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
talk  of  a  regency,  a  measure  to  which  tbe  court  would  never  resort 
Trhile  it  felt  a  possibility  of  acting  upon  its  own  principles.  What 
a  crowd  of  blessings  rush  upon  erne's  mind,  that  might  be  bestowed 
upon  the  countiy  in  the  event  of  such  a  change!  Of  all  monarchs, 
indeed,  since  the  revolution,  the  successor  of  George  the  Third  will 
Itave  the  finest  opportunity  of  becoming  nobly  popular." 

The  framers  of  the  indictment  evidentlj  calcnlated  on  the 
usual  identification  of  a  special  with  a  T017  jury.  They  had 
reekoned,  at  the  same  time,  eo  confidently  on  the  efiect  to  be 
produced  with  that  class  of  persons,  by  any  objection  to  the 
old  king,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  Mr. 
Perry,  was  prosecuted  for  having  extracted  only  the  two 
concluding  sentences ;  and  as  the  Grovernment  was  still  more 
angered  with  the  Whigs  who  hoped  to  displace  them,  than 
with  the  Badicals  who  wished  to  see  them  displaoed,  Mr. 
Perry's  prosecution  preceded  ours.  This  was  ibrtunate ;  for 
though  the  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  pleaded  his 
own  cause,  an  occasion  in  which  a  man  is  said  to  have  "  a  fool 
for  his  client "  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  opinion  of  lawyers),  he 
pleaded  it  so  well,  and  the  judge  (EUenborough),  who  after- 
wards showed  himself  so  zealous  a  Whig,  gave  him  a  hearing 
and  conatructiQn  so  favourable,  that  he  obtained  an  acquittal, 
and  the  prosecution  against  the  Examiner  accordingly  fell  to 
the  ground. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Uiis  gentleman  while  his 
indictment  was  pending.  He  came  to  tell  me  how  he  meant 
to  conduct  his  defence.  He  was  a  lively,  good-natured  man, 
with  a  shrewd  expression  of  countenance,  and  twinkling  ^jes^ 
which  he  not  unwillingly  turned  upon  the  ladies.  I  had  lately 
married,  and  happened  to  be  sitting  with  my  wife.  A  chair 
was  given  him  dose  to  us ;  but  as  he  was  very  near-sighted, 
and  yet  could  not  well  put  up  his  eyeglass  to  look  at  her  (which 
purpose,  neyertheless,  he  was  clearly  bent  on  efifecting),  he 
took  occasion,  whOe  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  he  should 
address  the  jury,  to  thrust  his  face  dose  upon  hers,  observing 
at  the  same  time,  with  his  Kvdiest  emphasis,  and,  as  if  ex- 
pressly for  her  information,  "  I  mean  to  be  very  modest." 

The  unexpectedness  of  this  announcement,  together  with 
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the  equirocal  turn  given  to  it  by  the  vivacity  of  his  move- 
xaenty  had  all  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  surprise,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  kept  our  countenances. 

Mr.  Perry  subsequently  became  one  of  my  warmest  fidends, 
and,  among  other  services,  would  have  done  me  one  of  a  very 
curious  nature,  which  I  will  mention  by-and-by.* 

Of  the  ministers,  whom  a  young  journalist  thus  treated 

with  contempt,  I  learned  afterwards  to  think  better.     Not  as 

ministers :  for  I  still  consider  them,  in  that  respect,  as  the 

*  [This  is  the  first  mention  that  the  writer  makes  of  his  marriage, 
and  it  is  a  striking^  example  of  the  manner  in  which,  for  varioos 
reasons,  but  principally  out  of  delicacy  to  living  persons,  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  pass  over,  with  very  slight  allusions,  the  greater 
part  of  his  personal  and  private  life.  In  the  present  instance  there 
was  no  practical  reason  for  this  reserve,  nnless  it  was  that  if  the 
author  had  entered  upon  domestic  matters,  he  might,  with  his  almost 
exaggerated  sense  of  the  active  obligations  which  truth-speaking 
inTolved,  have  felt  bound  to  enter  into  personal  questions  and  per- 
haps judgments,  which  he  thought  it  better  to  waive.  The  dominating 
motives  for  this  characteristic  reserve  are  treated  in  the  closing  chapter 
of  Uie  volume.  Leigh  Hunt  was  married  in  1809,  to  Marianne,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Kent.  Mr.  Kent  had  died  compara- 
tively young.  His  widow  bad  obtained  an  independent  livelihood  as 
a  dressmaker  in  rather  a  **  high "  connection;  amongst  her  acquaint- 
ance was  the  young  editor,  who  fell  in  love  with  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  married  her  after  a  long  courtship.  The  bride  was  the  reverse  of 
handsome,  and  without  accomplishments;  but  she  had  a  pretty  figure^ 
beautiftd  black  hair  which  reached  down  to  her  knees,  magnificent 
eyes,  and  a  very  unusual  natural  turn  for  plastic  art.  She  was  an 
active  and  thrifty  housewife,  until  the  curious  malady  with  which  she 
was  seized  totally  undermined  her  strength.  Mrs.  Kent,  her  mother, 
who  had  perhaps  acquired  some  harshness  of  character  in  a  very 
hard  school  of  adversity,  never  quite  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
regard  of  her  son-in-law,— one  reason,  perhaps,  for  the  reserve  which 
has  been  noticed.  Mrs.  Kent  made,  indeed,  some  fearful  mistakes  in 
her  sternness;  but  she  was  really  a  very  kind-hearted  woman,  only 
too  anxious  to  please,  and  fltdthf\il  in  the  attachments  which  she 
formed,  even  when  diuippointed.  She  subsequently  married  Mr. 
Itowland  Hunter,  a  man  of  keen  observation  and  simple  mind,  who 
has  survived  to  a  great  age,  and  whose  hearty  friendship  was  oor- 
diallv  appreciated  by  Leigh  Hunt,  as  they  both  advanced  in  years. 
Bowland  Hunter  was  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Johnson,  the  well- 
known  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  early  patron  of 
the  poet  Cowper.  Johnson  acquired  celebrity  for  his  success  in  bon- 
ness,  his  intdligence,  and  his  peculiar  hospitality;  and  Mr.  Hunter 
continued  his  custom  of  keeping  open  house  weekly  for  literarv  men, 
the  friends  of  literature,  and  persons  of  any  individual  mark.  At 
his  house,  the  young  author  encountered  a  great  variety  of  minds, 
and  most  unquestionably  derived  great  advantage  from  the  opportu- 
nity. His  conversation  frequentiv  turned  upon  his  recollections  of 
these  gatherings,  and  it  was  in  this  house  that  he  formed  many  of 
his  literary  and  personal  acquaintances.] 
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luckiest,  and  the  least  desenriog  their  luck,  of  any  statesmen 
that  have  been  employed  by  the  House  of  Brunswick.  I  speak 
not  only  of  the  section  at  that  moment  reigning,  but  of  the 
whole  of  what  was  called  Mr.  Pitt's  successors.  But  with 
the  inexperience  and  presumption  of  youth,  I  was  too  much 
in  the  habit  of  confounding  difference  of  opinion  with  dis- 
honest motives.  I  did  not  see  (and  it  is  strange  how  people, 
not  otherwise  wanting  in  common  sense  or  modesty,  can 
pass  whole  lives  without  seeing  I)  that  if  I  had  a  right  to  have 
good  motives  attributed  to  myself  by  those  who  differed  with 
me  in  opinion,  I  was  bound  to  reciprocate  the  concession. 
I  did  not  reflect  that  political  antagonists  have  generally  been 
bora  and  bred  in  a  state  of  antagonism,  and  that  for  any 
one  of  them  to  denumd  identity  of  opinion  irom  another  on 
pain  of  his  being  thought  a  man  of  bad  motives,  was  to 
demand  that  he  should  have  had  the  antagonist's  father  and 
mother  as  well  as  his  own — ^the  same  training,  the  same 
direction  of  conscience,  the  same  predilections  and  veiy  preju- 
dices; not  to  mention,  that  good  motives  themselves  might 
have  induced  a  man  to  go  counter  to  all  these,  even  had 
he  been  bred  in  them;  which,  in  one  or  two  respects,  was  the 
case  with  myself. 

Canning,  indeed,  was  not  a  man  to  be  treated  with  con- 
tempt imder  any  circumstances,  by  those  who  admired  wit 
and  rhetoric;  though,  compared  with  what  he  actually 
achieved  in  either,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  position 
procured  him  an  undue  measure  of  fame.  What  has  he  left 
us  to  perpetuate  the  amount  of  it  ?  A  speech  or  two,  and 
the  Ode  on  the  Knife-Orinder,  This  will  hardly  account^ 
with  the  next  ages,  for  the  statue  that  occupies  the  highway 
in  Westminster;  a  compliment,  too,  unique  of  its  kind; 
monopolizing  the  parliamentary  pavement,  as  though  the 
original  had  been  the  only  man  fit  to  go  forth  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Parliament  itself,  and  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  passengers.  The  liberal  measures  of  Canning's  last 
days  renewed  his  cliaim  on  the  pubhc  regard,  especially  as  he 
was  left,  by  the  jealousy  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues,  to 
carry  them  by  himself:  jealousy,  because,  small  as  his  wit 
was  for  a  great  &me,  they  had  none  of  their  own  to  equal  it; 
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and  reflentment,  because  in  its  indiaeretions  and  incomsde- 
rateness,  it  had  nicknamed  or  bantered  them  all  round, — ^e 
real  cauee,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  tliat  aristocratical  desertiooL 
of  his  ascendancj  which  broke  his  heart  at  the  verj  height  of 
his  fortunes.  But  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  took  him  for 
nothing  but  a  great  sort  of  impudent  Eton  boj,  widi  an  un- 
feelingness  that  surpassed  his  ability.  Whereas  he  was  a  man 
of  much  natural  sensibility,  a  good  husband  and  &ther,  and 
an  admirable  son.  Canning  continued,  as  long  as  he  lired,  to 
write  a  letter  everj  week  to  his  mother,  who  had  been,  aa 
actress,  and  whom  he  treated,  in  every  respect,  with  a  coa~ 
sideration  and  tenderness  that  may  be  pronounced  to  hare 
been  perfect.  ''Good  son"  should  have  been  written  under 
his  statue.  It  would  have  given  the  somewhat  pert  look  of 
his  handsome  &ce  a  pleasanter  effect;  and  have  done  him  a 
thousand  times  more  good  with  the  coming  generations  than 
his  Ode  <m  the  Knife^Grmder. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  whom  Madame  de  Stael  is  said 
to  haye  described  as  having  a  ^*  talent  for  silence,**  and  to 
have  asked,  in  company,  what  had  become  of  ^  that  dull 
speaker,  Lord  Hawkesbury**  (his  title  during  his  father's 
lifetime),  was  assuredly  a  very  dull  minister;  but  I  belienre 
he  was  a  veiy  good  man.  £[is  father  had  been  so  much  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  at  the  accession  of 
Greorge  III.,  as  to  have  succeeded  to  his  invidious  reputation 
of  being  the  secret  adviser  of  the  king;  and  he  continued 
in  great  &your  during  the  whole  of  the  reign.  The  son, 
with  little  interval,  was  in  office  during  the  whole  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon ;  and  after  partaking  of  all  the  bitter  draughts 
of  disappointment  which  ended  in  killing  Pitt,  had  ihe  luck 
of  tasting  the  sweets  of  triumph.  I  met  him  one  day,  not 
long  afterwards,  driving  his  barouche  in  a  beautiful  spot 
where  he  lired,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  melancholy  of  his 
aspect,  that,  as  I  did  not  know  him  by  sight,  I  asked  a 
passenger  who  he  was. 

The  same  triumph  did  not  hinder  poor  Lord  Castierei^h 
from  dying  by  his  own  hand.  The  long  burden  of  respon* 
sibility  had  been  too  much,  even  for  him;  though,  to  all 
appearance,  he  was  a  man  of  a  stronger  temperament  than 
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Loid  liTerpooI,  and  had,  indeed,  a  yexy  noble  aspect.  He 
should  hare  led  a  private  life,  and  been  counted  one  of  the 
models  of  the  ariatociacj;  for  though  a  ridiculous  speaker, 
and  a  cruel  politician  (out  of  impatience  of  seeing  constant 
trouble,  and  not  knowing  otherwise  how  to  end  it),  he  was 
an  intelligent  and  kindly  man  in  private  life,  and  could  be 
superior  to  his  positkm  as  a  statesman.*  He  delighted  in 
the  political  satire  of  the  Beggar^ a  Optra;  has  been  seen 
applauding  it  from  a  stage  box ;  and  Lady  Morgan  tells  us, 
would  ask  her  in  company  to  play  him  the  songs  on  the 
piandbrte,  and  good-humouredly  accompany  them  with  a  bad 
voice.  How  pleasant  it  is  thus  to  find  oneself  reconciled 
to  men  whom  we  have  ^orantly  undervalued!  and  how 
intonate  to  have  lived  long  enough  to  say  so ! 

The  Examiner^  though  it  preferred  the  Whigs  to  the 
Tories,  was  not  a  Whig  of  the  school  then  esisting.  Ito 
great  object  was  a  reform  in  Parliament,  which  the  older 
and  more  influential  Whigs  did  not  advocate,  which  the 
younger  ones  (the  Withers  of  those  now  living)  advocated  but 
fitfiilly  and  misgivingly,  and  which  had  lately  been  suffered 
to  &U  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  newer  and  more 
thorough-going  Whigs,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Badioals,  and  have  since  be^i  called  Whig-Radicals,  and 
liberals.  The  opinions  of  the  Examnar^  in  fact,  both  as 
to  State  and  Church  government,  allowing,  of  course,  for 
difference  of  position  in  the  parties,  and  tone  in  their  mani* 
festatiim,  were  those  that  have  since  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  country,  in  the  persons  of  Queen  YictcKria  and  her 
ninisters.  I  do  not  presume  to  give  her  Majesty  the  name 
of  a  partisan;  or  to  imply  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
she  would  condescend  to  accept  it.  Her  business,  as  she  well 
knows  and  admirably  demonstrates,  is,  not  to  side  with  any 
of  the  disputants  among  her  children,  but  to  act  lovingly  and 
dispassionately  for  them  all,  as  circumstances  render  expe- 
dient But  tiie  extraordinary  events  which  took  place  on  the 
eontinent  during  her  childhood,  the  narrow  political  views 

*  [The  amount,  and  even  existence,  of  the  cruelty  here  attributed 
to  Lord  Castlereagh,  have  tinoe  been  denied,  and  apparently  not 
without  reason.] 
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of  most  of  her  immediate  predecessors,  her  own  finer   and 
more  genial  understanding,  and  the  training  of  a  wise  motHery 
all  these  circumstances  in   combination  hare  rendered   Her 
what  no  prince  of  her  house  has  been  before  her,— ^ual 
to  the  demands  not  only  of  the  nation  and  the  day,  but  of 
the  days  to  come,  and  the  popular  interests  of  the  world. 
So,  at  least,  I  conceive.     I  do  not  pretend  to  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  court  or  its  advisers.     I  speak  from  Trhat 
I  have  seen  of  her  Majesty^s  readiness  to  fall  in  with  erery 
great  and  liberal  measure  for  the  education  of  the  country^ 
the  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  independence  of  nations;  and 
I  spoke  in  the  same  manner,  before  I  could  be  suspected 
of  confounding  esteem  with  gratitude.     She  knows  how,  and 
nobly  dares,  to  let  the  reins  of  restriction  in  the  hands  of 
individuals  be  loosened  before  the  growing  strength  and  self^ 
government  of  the  many ;  and  the  royal  house  that  best  knows 
how  to  do  this,  and  neither  to  tighten  those  reins  in  anger 
nor  abandon  them  out  of  fear,  will  be  the  last  house  to  sufiVr 
in  any  convulsion  which  others  may  provoke,  and  the  first 
to  be  reassured  in  their  retention,  as  long  as  royalty  shall 
exist.     May  it  exist,  under  the  shape  in  which  I  can  picture 
it  to  my  imagination,  as  long  as  reasonableness  can  outlive 
envy,  and  ornament  be  known  to  be  one  of  nature's  desires  I 
Excess,  neither  of  riches  nor  poverty,  would  then  endanger 
it.     I  am  no  republican,  nor  ever  was,  though  I  have  lived 
during  a  period  of  history  when  kings  themselves  tried  hard 
to  make  honest  men  republicans  by  their  apparent  unteach- 
ableness.     But  my  own   education,  the  love,  perhaps,  of 
poetic  ornament,  and  the  dislike  which  I  had  conceived  at 
that  time  of  an  existing  republic,  even  of  British  origin,  kept 
me  within  the  pale  of  the  loyal.     I  might  prefer,  perhaps, 
a  succession  of  queens  to  kings,  and  a  simple  fillet  on  their 
brows  to  the  most  gorgeous  diadem.     I  think  that  men  more 
willingly  obey  the  one,  and  I  am  sure  that  nobody  could 
mistake  the  cost  of  the  other.     But  peaceful  and  reasonable 
provision  for  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  all  the  good 
possible  to  their  nature,  from  orderly  good  manners  up  to 
disinterested  sentiments,  is  the  great  desideratum  in  govern- 
ment; and  thinking  this  more  securely  and  handsomely  main- 
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taioed  in  limited  monarchies  than  republics,  I  am  for  English 
permanence  in  this  respect,  in  preference  to  French  muta^ 
bility,  and  American  electiveness;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
I  cannot  bat  consider  the  two  great  nations  of  France  and 
the  United  States  as  setting  us  enviable  examples  in  regard  to 
the  more  amiable  sociality  of  the  one  and  the  special  and 
eonstant  consideration  for  women  in  the  other. 

The  Tory  Government  having  Mled  in  its  two  attacks  on 
the  Examiner^  could  not  be  content,  for  any  length  of  time, 
till  it  had  fidled  in  a  third.  For  such  was  the  case.  The  new 
charge  was  again  on  the  subject  of  the  army — that  of  military 
flogging.  An  excellent  article  on  the  absurd  and  cruel  nature 
of  that  punishment,  j&om  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Scott 
(who  afterwards  fell  in  a  duel  with  one  of  the  writers  in 
Blackwood),  had  appeared  in  a  country  paper,  the  Stamford 
NewSj  of  which  he  was  editor.  The  most  striking  passages 
of  this  article  were  copied  into  the  Eocccmner,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  juries,  that  after 
the  journal  which  copied  it  had  been  acquitted  in  London,  the 
journal  which  originated  the  copied  matter  was  foimd  guilty 
in  Stamford ;  and  this,  too,  though  the  counsel  was  the  same 
in  both  instances — the  present  Lord  Brougham. 

The  attorney-general  at  that  time  was  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs ; 
a  name  which  it  appears  somewhat  ludicrous  to  me  to  write 
at  present,  considering  what  a  bugbear  it  was  to  politicians, 
and  how  insignificant  it  has  since  become.     Sir  Yicary  was  a 
little,  irritable,  sharp-featured,  bilious-looking  man  (so  at 
least  he  was  described,  for  I  never  saw  him);  very  worthy,  I 
believe,  in  private ;  and  said  to  be  so  fond  of  novels,  that  he 
would  read  them  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  till  the  wax* 
lights  guttered  without  his  knowing  it.    I  had  a  secret  regard 
for  him  on  this  account,  and  wished  he  would  not  haunt  me 
in  a  spirit  so  unlike  Tom  Jones.     I  know  not  what  sort  of 
lawyer  he  was ;  probably  none  the  worse  for  imbuing  himself 
with  the  knowledge  of  Fielding  and  Smollett ;  but  he  was  a 
bad  reasoner,  and  made  half-witted  charges.     He  used  those 
edge-tools  of  accusation  which  cut  a  man's  own  fingers.    He 
assumed  that  we  could  have  no  motives  for  writing  but  mer- 
cenary ones ;  and  he  argued,  that  because  Mr.  Scott  (who 
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had  no  more  regsrd  for  Bonaparte  tltaa  wb  bad)  endeavoored 
to  siiame  down  the  practice  of  military  floggii^  by  pcmitag 
to  the  dunue  of  it  in  the  armies  of  France,  he  only  ivanted  to 
subject  his  natiye  coimtry  to  inTadon.  He  alio  had  the  nm- 
plicity  to  ask,  why  we  did  not  '*  speak  priTately  on  the  iqIh 
ject  to  some  member  of  Parliament,"  and  get  him  to  notice  it 
in  a  proper  manner,  instead  of  bringing  it  before  the  public 
in  a  newspaper  ?  We  laughed  at  him ;  and  the  event  of  his 
accusations  enabled  ub  to  laugh  move.. 

The  cha]^  of  being  friends  of  Bonaparte  against  ail  who 
differed  with  Lord  Casdereagh  and  Mr.  CanTring  was  a  eom- 
mon,  and,  for  too  long  a  time,  a  successful  tzick,  with  sodt  of 
the  public  as  did  not  read  the  writinga  of  the  persons  acensed. 
I  hare  often  been  surprised,  much  later  in  life,  both  m  re- 
lation to  this  and  to  other  diarges,  at  the  crediility  into  idueh 
many  excellent  persons  had  owned  th^  had  been  Ham 
b^;uiled,  and  at  the  surprise  which  they  expressed  in  tom  at 
finding  the  charges  Ihe  reverse  of  true.  To  the  xeadexa  of 
the  Examiner  they  caused  only  indignation  or  mernment. 

The  last  and  most  formidable  prosecution  against  us  reauMBa 
to  be  told;  but  some  intermediate  circumstanoes  must  be  re* 
Jated  first. 

CHAPTER  XH. 

LTTEBARY  WASFASE. 

The  Examiner  had  been  established  between  two  and  ^hree 
years,  when  [in  1810]  my  brother  projected  a  quarterly  ma- 
gazine of  literature  and  politics,  entitled  the  Sefiectotj  which 
I  edited.  Lamb,  Dyer,  Barnes,  Mitchell,  the  Greek  Profeiiar 
Scholefield  (all  Christ-Hospital  men),  together  with  Dr.  Aikia 
and  his  fiunily,  wrote  in  it;  and  it  was  rising  in  sale  erecy 
quarter,  when  it  stopped  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  number  for 
urant  of  funds.  Its  termination  was  not  owing  to  want  of 
liberality  in  the  payments.  But  the  radical  reformers  in 
those  days  were  not  suficientiy  rich  or  numerous  to  support 
such  a  publication. 

Some  of  the  liveliest  efiuBions  of  Lamb  first  appeared  in 
this  magazine ;  and  in  order  that  I  might  retain  no  influential 
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class  for  my  good  wiahen,  after  baring  angered  the  stage,  dk- 
satisfied  tbe  Chinch,  offended  the  State,  not  very  well  pleased 
the  Whigs,  and  exasperated  the  Tones,  I  must  needs  eoBft- 
mence  the  matarerpart  of  my  versa-making  with  contributiog 
to  its  pages  the  Fiost  of  the  PotU. 

The  Feast  of  the  Poets,  was  (perhapS)  I  may  say,  is)  a  jm- 
iCespnt  suggested  by  the  Session  of  the  Poets  of  Sir  Jdbn 
Suckling.  Apollo  gives  the  poets  a  dinner ;  and  maoy  verse* 
makers,  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title,  present  themselves, 
and  are  rejected. 

With  this  effiiaion,  while  thinking  of  nothing  but  showing 
my  wit|  and  reposing  under  the  shadow  of  my  '^  lanrela"  (of 
which  I  e:q)ected  a  harvest  as  abundant  as  my  self-esteem),  I 
made  almost  every  living  poet  and  poetaster  my  enemy,  and 
particularly  exasperated  those  among  the  Tories.  I  speak  of 
the  shape  in  which  it  first  a|qpeared,  before  time  and  refifictUm 
had  moderated  its  judgment.  It  drew  upon  my  head  all  the 
personal  hostility  which  had  hitherto  been  held  in  a  state  of 
sospense  by  the  vaguer  daring  of  the  Exanmer^  saad  I  have 
zeason  to  beLLeve  that  its  inconsiderate,  and  I  am  bound  to 
con&ss,in  some  respects,  unwarrantable  levity,  was  the  origiii 
of  the  gravest,  and  far  less  warrantable  attacks  which  I  after- 
-wiards  sustained  from  political  antagonists,  and  which  cauaed 
the  most  serious  Tnischief  to  my  fortunes.  Let  the  young 
satirist  take  warning  ;  and  consider  how  mudi  self-love  ha  ia 
going  to  wound,  by  the  indulgence  <^  his  own. 

Not  that  I  have  to  apologize  to  the  memory  of  every  one 
vrhom  I  attacked.  I  am  sony  to  have  had  occasion  to  difiler 
with  any  of  my  fellow-creatures,  knowiog  the  miatakeato 
which  we  are  all  liable,  and  the  circumstances  that  help  to 
cause  them.  But  I  can  only  regret  it,  personally,  in  prop(»r- 
tion  to  the  worth  or  personal  regret  on  the  side  of  the  enemy. 

The  Qutarter^f  Beuiewj  for  instance,  had  lately  been  set  i^ 
and  its  editor  was  Giffi>rd,  the  author  of  the  Baviad  and 
Mosviad,  I  had  been  invited,  nay,  pressed  by  the  publisher, 
to  write  in  the  new  review  ;  which  surprised  me,  considering 
its  politics  and  the  great  difference  of  my  own.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  little  fiiith  that  was  held  in  the  politics  of  any 
beginner  of  the  world;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  invita- 

14—2 
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tion  had  been  made  at  the  instance  of  Gifford  himself,  of 
whom,  as  the  dictmn  of  a  "  man  of  vigorous  leamiDg,"  and 
the  ^'  first  satirist  of  his  time/'  I  had  quoted  in  the  Critical 
Essays  the  gentle  observation,  that  ^  all  the  fools  in  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  risen  up  with  one  accord,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  let  us  write  for  the  theatres  1 '  ^ 

Strange  must  have  been  Gifford's  feelings,  when,  in  the 
Feast  of  the  Poets j  he  found  his  eulogizer  falling  as  trenchantly 
on  the  author  of  the  Baviad  and  Mceviad  as  the  Baviad  and 
MoBviad  had  fallen  on  the  dramatists.  The  Tory  editor  dis- 
cerned plainly  enough,  that  if  a  man^s  politics  were  of  no 
consideration  with  the  Qmrterly  BevieWj  provided  the  poli- 
tician was  his  critical  admirer,  they  were  very  different  things 
with  the  editor  Radical.  He  found  also,  that  the  new  satirist 
had  ceased  to  regard  the  old  one  as  a  "  critical  authority  ;*' 
and  he  might  not  have  unwarrantably  concluded  that  I  had 
conceived  some  personal  disgust  against  him  as  a  man ;  for 
such,  indeed,  was  the  secret  of  my  attack. 

The  reader  is,  perhaps,  aware,  that  George  the  Fourth, 
when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  had  a  mistress  of  the  name  of 
Robinson.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  man  of  no  great  character, 
had  taken  to  the  stage  for  a  livelihood,  was  very  handsome, 
wrote  verses,  and  is  said  to  have  excited  a  tender  emotion  in 
the  bosom  of  Charles  Fox.  The  prince  allured  her  from  the 
stage,  and  lived  with  her  for  some  years.  Afler  their  sepa- 
ration, and  during  her  decline,  which  took  place  before  sha 
was  old,  she  became  afflicted  with  rheumatism;  and  as  she 
solaced  her  pains,  and  perhaps  added  to  her  subsistence,  by 
writing  verses,  and  as  her  verses  turned  upon  her  affections, 
and  she  could  not  discontinue  her  old  vein  of  love  and  senti- 
ment, she  fell  under  the  lash  of  this  masculine  and  gallant 
gentleman,  Mr.  Gifford,  who,  in  his  Baviad  and  Moeviadj 
amused  himself  with  tripping  up  her  "  crutches,"  particularly 
as  he  thought  her  on  her  way  to  her  last  home.  This  he  con- 
sidered the  climax  of  the  fun. 

**  See,"  exclaimed  he,  afler  a  hit  or  two  at  other  women, 
like  a  boy  throwing  stones  in  the  street — 

'*  See  Bobinson  forget  her  state,  and  move 
On  crutches  towards  the  grave  to  '  Light  o'  Lore.'  '^ 
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This  is  the  passage  which  put  all  the  gall  into  anjrthing 
which  I  said,  then  or  afterwards,  of  Gifford,  till  he  attacked 
myself  and  m j  friends.  At  least,  it  disposed  me  to  think  the 
worst  of  whatever  he  wrote ;  and  as  reflection  did  not  improve 
nor  suffering  soften  him,  he  is  the  onlj  man  I  ever  attacked, 
respecting  whom  I  have  felt  no  regret. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  own 
that  Gifford  possessed  genius,  had  such  been  the  case.  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  me  at  any  time.  But  he  had  not  a 
particle.  The  scourger  of  poetasters  was  himself  a  poetaster. 
When  he  had  done  with  his  whip,  everybody  had  a  right  to 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  over  the  scourger^s  shoulders;  for 
though  he  had  sense  enough  to  discern  glaring  &ult8,  he 
abounded  in  commonplaces.  His  satire  itself,  which  at  its 
best  never  went  beyond  smartness,  was  ^ill  of  them. 

The  reader  shall  have  a  specimen  or  two,  in  order  that 
Mr.  Gifford  may  speak  for  himself ;  for  his  book  has  long 
ceased  to  be  read.  He  shall  see  with  how  little  a  stock  of  his 
own  a  man  may  set  up  for  a  judge  of  others. 

The  Baviad  and  Maviad — so  called  from  two  bad  poets 

mentioned  by  Virgil — ^was  a  satire,  imitated  from  Persius,  on 

a  set  of  fantastic  writers  who  had  made  their  appearance 

under  the  title  of  Delia  Gruscans.     The  coterie  originated  in 

the  meeting  of  some  of  them  at  Florence,  the  seat  of  the 

femous  Della-Cruscan  Academy.      Mr.  Merry,  their  leader, 

who  was  a  member  of  that  academy,  and  who  wrote  under  its 

signature,  gave  occasion  to  the  name.     They  first  published 

a  collection  of  poems,  called  the  Florence  Miecellany^  and 

then  sent  verses  to  the  London  newspapers,  which  occasioned 

an  overflow  of  contributions  in  the  like  taste.     The  taste  was 

as  bad  as  can  be  imagined  ;  full  of  floweriness,  conceits,  and 

affectation;  and,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  commonplace, 

it  evaporated  into  nonsense : — 

**  Was  it  the  shuttle  of  the  mom 
That  woYB  upon  the  cobwebb'd  thorn 
Thy  airy  lay?" 

*'HaDg  o'er  his  eye  the  gosiamery  tear." 

"  Gauzy  zephyrs,  flattering  o'er  the  plain, 
On  twilight's  bosom  drop  their  filmy  rain." 
&C.  &c. 
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It  was  imposfiible  that  such  absnxdities  could  bave  had  any 
lasting  effect  on  the  public  taste.  They  would  hare  died  of 
inanition. 

Hifi  sadre  consists,  not  in  a  critical  ezposore— -in  lowing 

why  the  objects  of  his  contempt  are  wrong — but  in  simx^y 

asserting  that  they  are  so.     He  tarns  a  commonplace  of  fais 

own  in  his  rerses,  quotes  a  passage  from  his  aulhor  in  a  note, 

expresses  his  amazement  at  it,  and  thus  thinks  he  has  proved 

his  case,  when  he  has  made  out  nothing  but  an  orerweenixig 

assumption  at  the  expense  of  what  was  not  worth  noticing. 

"  I  was  bom,**  says  he, — 

"  To  brand  obtroBire  ignonmce  with  scorn, 
On  bloated  pedantry  to  powr  tHy  rage. 
And  hutprepotieroutjustian  ftam  the  stage.** 

What  Gommonplaoe  talldng  is  that  ?    Here  is  some  more  of 

the  same  stuff : — 

"  Then  let  yoar  style  be  brief,  your  meaning  clear. 
Nor,  like  Lorenzo,  tire  the  labouring  ear 
With  a  wild  waste  of  words;  soond  without  seose, 
And  all  the  florid  glare  of  impotence. 
Still,  with  your  characters  your  language  change, — 
From  grave  to  gay,  as  nature  dictates,  range; 
Now  droop  in  all  the  phintlTeness  of  woe,->(l !) 
Now  in  glad  numbers  light  and  aiiy  flow; 
Now  shi^  the  stage  with  guilt's  alarming  tone,  (!I) 
And  make  the  aching  bosom  aU  yomr  ewn." 

Was  there  ever  a  fonder  set  of  complacent  old  phrases, 
such  as  any  schoolboy  might  utter  ?  Yet  this  is  the  man  who 
undertook  to  despise  Charles  Lamb,  and  to  trample  on  Keats 
and  Shelley  1 

I  have  mentioned  the  Roxburgh  sale  of  booka.  I  was 
standing  among  the  bidders  witli  my  friend  the  late  Mr. 
Barron  Fi^d,  when  he  jogged  my  elbow,  and  said,  ^  There  is 
Gifford  orer  the  way,  looking  at  you  with  such  a  fisbce  !**  I 
met  the  eyes  of  my  beholder,  and  saw  a  little  man,  with  a 
warped  frame  and  a  countenance  between  the  quenilons  and 
the  angry,  gazing  at  me  with  all  his  might.  It  was,  truly 
enough,  the  satirist  who  could  not  bear  to  be  satirized — the 
denouncer  of  incompetencies,  who  could  not  bear  to  be  told 
of  his  own.  He  h^  now  learnt,  as  I  was  myself  to  learn, 
what  it  was  to  taste  of  his  own  bitter  medicaments ;  and  he 
never  profited  by  it,  for  his  Review  sp&red  neither  age  nor 
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sex  as  long  as  he  lived.  Wliat  lie  did  at  first  out  of  a  self- 
flatisfied  inoompetenoe,  he  did  at  last  out  of  an  eavious  and 
angij  one ;  and  he  was,  all  the  while,  the  humble  servant  of 
pofwer,  and  never  expressed  one  word  of  regret  for  his  in- 
Iramanitj.  The  mixture  of  implacability  and  servility  is  the 
aole  reason,  as  I  have  said  before,  why  I  still  speak  of  him  aa 
I  do.  J£  he  seezetly  felt  r^;ret  for  it,  I  am  sorry — ei^>eGiaUj 
if  he  retained  any  love  £>r  his  '*  Anna,"  whom  I  take  to  have 
hemt  not  only  the  good  servant  and  fiiend  he  describes  her, 
bat  SBch  a  one  as  he  oonld  wish  that  he  had  married.  Why 
did  he  not  many  her,  and  remain  a  hmnbler  and  a  hsppier 
man  ?  or  how  was  it,  that  the  power  to  have  any  love  at  all 
could  not  teach  him  that  other  people  might  have  feelings  aa 
urtH  as  lumself,  especially  women  and  the  sick  ? 

Soch  were  the  causes  of  my  disfavour  with  the  Tory  critics 
in  England. 

To  ihoee  in  Scotland  I  gave,  in  like  manner,  the  first  cause 
of  ofienoe,  and  they  had  better  right  to  complain  of  me  ; 
though  litey  ended,  as  &r  as  regards  the  mode  of  resentment, 
in  being  still  more  in  the  wrong.  I  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
Waher  Scott,  on  account  of  a  solitary  passage  ia  lus  edition 
of  Drydm — ^nay,  on  account  of  a  single  word.  The  word,  it 
rnnst  be  allowed,  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  such  as  he 
anist  have  regretted  writing ;  for  a  more  dastardly  or  delibe- 
rate piece  of  wickedness  than  allowing  a  ship  with  its  crew  to 
go  to  sea,  knowing  the  vessel  to  be  leaky,  believing  it  likely 
to  founder,  and  on  purpose  to  destroy  one  of  the  passengers, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  ;  yet,  because  ibis  was  done  bj 
a  Tory  king,  the  relator  could  find  no  severer  term  for  it  than 
^  ungenerous.'^    Here  is  the  passage : — 

**  His  political  prindpleB  (the  Earl  of  Mulgrave't)  were  those  of  a 
staunch  Tory,  which  lie  maiotalDed  through  his  whole  life;  and  he 
was  zealous  for  the  royal  prerogative,  although  he  had  no  amall  reason 
to  ooB]dain  of  Charles  the  Second,  who,  to  avenge  hioiself  of  Mul- 

frave,  for  a  snppoaed  attachment  to  the  Princess  Anne,  sent  him  to 
Sngiers,  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  in  a  leaky  vessel,  which  it  wot 
mqipimd  mmtt  have  periaked  in  the  voyage.  Though  Mulgrave  was 
apprised  of  the  daager,  he  acomed  to  shun  it;  and  the  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  favoarite  son  of  the  king,  generooslj  msisted  upon  sharing 
it  along  iriA.  him.  This  umgenerau*  attempt  to  destroy  him  in  the 
veiy  act  ef  perforadag  hia  duty,  with  the  reftisal  of  a  regiment,  made 
a  temporary  change  in  Mnlgrave'a  oondnct.**— iVbtef  on  AbeaUm  and 
AchiAopel  in  Viyden'e  Worke,  vol.  ix.  p.  304. 
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This  passage  was  the  reason  why  the  future  great  novelifll 
-w&B  introduced  to  Apollo,  in  the  Feast  of  the  FoetSy  after  a 
very  irreverent  fashion. 

I  believe  that  with  reference  to  high  standards  of  poetary 
and  criticism,  superior  to  mere  description,  however  lively,  to 
the  demands  of  rhyme  for  its  own  sake,  to  prosaical  ground* 
works  of  style,  metaphors  of  common  property,  convention- 
alitiea  in  general,  and  the  prevalence  of  a  material  over  a 
spiritual  treatment,  my  estimate  of  Walter  Scott^s  then  pub* 
lications,  making  allowance  for  the  manner  of  it,  will  still  be 
found  not  &r  from  the  truth,  by  those  who  have  profited  by 
a  more  advanced  age  of  sesthetical  culture. 

There  is  as  much  difference,  for  instance,  poetically  speak- 
ing, between  Coleridge's  brief  poem,  Chrtstabel,  and  all  tlie 
narrative  poems  of  "Walter  Scott,  or,  as  Wordsworth  called 
them,  "  novels  in  verse,'*  as  between  a  precious  essence  and  a 
coarse  imitation  of  it,  got  up  for  sale.  Indeed,  Coleridge,  not 
unnaturally,  though  not  with  entire  reason  (for  the  story  and 
characters  in  Scott  were  the  real  charm),  lamented  that  an 
endeavour,  unavowed,  had  been  made  to  catch  his  tone,  and 
had  succeeded  just  far  enough  to  recommend  to  imbounded 
popularity  what  had  nothing  in  common  with  it. 

But  though  Walter  Scott  was  no  novelist  at  that  time 
except  in  verse,  the  tone  of  personal  assumption  towardA  him 
in  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  formed  a  just  ground  of  offence. 
Not  that  I  had  not  as  much  right  to  differ  with  any  man  on 
any  subject,  as  he  had  to  differ  with  others ;  but  it  would 
have  become  me,  especially  at  that  time  of  life,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  a  living  person,  to  express  the  difference  with  modesty. 
I  ought  to  have  taken  care  also  not  to  fall  into  one  of  the  very 
prejudices  I  was  reproving,  and  think  ill  or  well  of  people  in 
proportion  as  they  differed  or  agreed  with  me  in  politics. 
Walter  Scott  saw  the  good  of  mankind  in  a  Tory  or  retrcH 
spective  point  of  view.  I  saw  it  from  a  Whig,  a  Badical,  or 
prospective  one  ;  and  though  I  still  think  he  was  mistaken, 
and  though  circumstances  have  shown  that  the  world  think  ao 
too,  I  ought  to  have  discovered,  even  by  the  writings  which  I 
condemned,  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  kindly  nature ;  and  it 
would  have  become  me  to  have  given  him  credit  for  the  same 
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good  motireB,  irhicb  I  arrogated  ezduflivelj  for  my  own  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  true,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  I 
should  haye  advocated  that  side  with  less  ardour,  had  I  been 
more  temperate  in  this  kind  of  judgment ;  but  I  do  not  think 
80.  Or  if  I  had,  the  want  of  ardour  would  probably  have 
been  compensated  by  the  presence  of  qualities,  the  absence  of 
which  was  injurious  to  its  good  effect.  At  all  events,  I  am 
now  of  opinion,  that  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  impres- 
sion, a  cause  is  advocated  to  the  most  permanent  advantage 
by  persuasive,  instead  of  provoking  manners;  and  certain  I 
am,  that  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  no  human  being,  be 
he  the  best  and  wisest  of  his  kind,  much  less  a  confident 
young  man,  can  be  so  sure  of  the  result  of  his  confidence,  as 
to  warrant  the  substitution  of  his  will  and  pleasure  in  that 
direction,  for  the  charity  which  befits  his  common  modesty 
and  his  participation  of  error. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  in  other  respects,  to  regret  the  war 
I  bad  with  the  Tories.  I  rejoice  in  it  as  fiir  as  I  can  rejoice 
at  anything  painiul  to  myself  and  others,  and  I  am  paid  for 
the  consequences  in  what  I  have  lived  to  see;  nay,  in  the 
respect  and  regrets  of  the  best  of  my  enemies.  But  I  am 
florry  that  in  aiming  wounds  which  I  had  no  right  to  give,  I 
cannot  deny  that  I  brought  on  myself  others  which*  they  had 
-still  less  right  to  inflict ;  and  I  make  the  amends  of  this  con- 
fession, not  only  in  return  for  what  they  have  expressed 
themselves,  but  in  justice  to  the  feelings  wHch  honest  men  of 
all  parties  experience  as  they  advance  in  life,  and  when  they 
look  back  calmly  upon  their  common  errors. 

'<  I  shall  put  this  book  in  my  pocket,"  said  Walter  Scott  to 
Murray,  afler  he  had  been  standing  a  while  at  his  counter, 
reading  the  Story  of  Riminu 

'^  Pray  do,"  said  the  publisher.  The  copy  of  the  book  was 
set  down  to  the  author  in  the  bookseller^s  account  as  a  present 
to  Walter  Scott.  Walter  Scott  was  beloved  by  his  friends; 
the  author  of  the  Story  of  Rimini  was  an  old  offender,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  political ;  and  hence  the  fury  with  which  they 
fell  on  him  in  their  new  publication. 

Every  party  has  a  right  side  and  a  wrong.  The  right  side 
of  Whiggism,  Badicalism,  or  the  love  of  liberty,  is  the  love 
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of  juBtioe — the  wish  to  see  fiiir  pkj  to  all  meo,  and  the  ad- 
vancement  of  knowledge  and  competadce.  The  -wrong  aide  k 
the  Trish  to  pall  down  those  above  na,  mstead  of  the  denre  of 
raifling  those  who  are  below.  The  right  side  of  TofyisBi  is 
the  loye  of  order  and  the  disposition  to  reverence  and  personal 
attachment ;  the  wrong  side  is  the  love  of  power  fcr  power's 
sake,  and  the  determination  to  maintain  it  in  the  teeth  of  all 
that  is  reasonable  and  humane.  A  strong  spioe  of  supecsti- 
taon,  generated  by  the  habit  of  sacoess,  tended  to  oonfbse  the 
right  and  wrong  sides  of  Toxyism,  in  minds  not  otherwise 
nnjust  or  imgeneroua.  They  seemed  to  imagine  that  heayea 
and  earth  woold  *<  come  tpgether,**  if  the  supposed  &vouxite8 
of  Piovidenoe  were  to  be  considered  as  &TOurites  no  longer ; 
and  hence  the  imbounded  licence  which  they  gave  to  their 
resentment,  and  the  stnmge  aelf-penniasion  of  a  man  like 
Walter  Scott,  not  only  to  hunent  over  the  progress  of  society^ 
as  if  the  future  had  been  ordained  only  to  carry  on  the  past, 
bnt  to  countenance  the  Border-like  forages  of  his  frioids  into 
proTinoes  which  they  had  no  bosiness  to  invade,  and  to 
iqpeciilate  iq)on  still  greater  organizations  of  them,  which  dr* 
camstances,  lu(^y  for  his  &me,  prevented.  I  allude  to  the 
intended  establishmait  of  a  journal,  which,  as  it  never  existed, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  name. 

Beaders  in  these  kindlier  days  of  criticism  have  no  ooncep* 
tion  of  the  extent  to  which  personal  hostility  allowed  itsdf  to 
be  transported,  in  the  periodicals  of  those  times.  Personal 
habits,  i^pearances,  connections,  domesticities,  nothing  was 
safe  from  misrepresentations,  began,  perh^s,  in  the  gaiety  of 
a  satumalian  licence,  but  gradually  carried  to  an  excess  which 
would  have  been  ludicrous,  had  it  not  sometimes  produced 
tragical  consequences.  It  threatened  a  great  many  moie,  and 
acattered,  meantime,  a  great  deal  of  wretchedaess  among  un- 
cAnding  as  well  as  ofl^ding  persons,  sometimes  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  iriii<^  hindered  them  from  exculpating  them- 
fldves,  and  which  oould  only  have  vindicated  one  portion  of  a 
funily  by  sacrificing  another.  I  was  so  caricatured,  it  seemSy 
among  the  rest,  upon  matters  great  and  small  (for  I  did  not 
see  a  tenth  part  oi  what  was  said  of  me),  that  persons,  on 
anbseqaently  becoming  acquainted  with  me,  sonobetunes  ex- 
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pressed  their  surprise  at  finding  me  no  otlier  than  I  was  in 
fiuse,  dress,  manners,  and  very  walk ;  to  saj  nothing  of  the 
ooDJngality  whidi  thej  found  at  my  fireside,  and  liie  aflfection 
which  I  had  the  happinesB  of  enjoying  among  my  fiiends  in 
general  I  oerear  retaliated  in  the  same  way ;  fir^  becaose  I 
had  never  been  tanght  to  respect  it,  eren  by  the  jests  of 
Aristophanes ;  secondly,  because  I  observed  the  sorrow  which 
it  caused  both  to  right  and  wrong;  thirdly,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  truth  of  any  story  related  of  a  person, 
without  hearing  all  the  parties  concerned ;  and  fourthly, 
because,  while  people  thought  me  busy  with  politics  and  con- 
tention, I  was  almost  always  absorbed  in  my  books  and  verses, 
and  did  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  consider  the  worldly  conse- 
quences of  the  indulgence. 

To  return  to  the  Fecut  of  the  Poets.  I  offended  all  the 
oiitics  of  the  old  or  French  school  by  objecting  to  the  mono- 
tony of  Fope^s  versification,  and  all  the  critics  of  the  new  or 
German  school,  by  laughing  at  Wordsworth,  with  whose 
writings  I  was  then  imacquainted,  except  through  the  mediiun 
of  his  deriders.  On  reading  him  for  myself,  I  became  such 
an  admirer,  that  Lord  Byron  accused  me  of  making  him 
popular  upon  town.  I  had  not  very  well  pleased  Lord  Byron 
himself,  by  counting  him  inferior  to  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  I 
offended  almost  everybody  whom  I  noticed ;  some  by  finding 
any  fault  at  all  with  them ;  some,  by  not  praising  them  on 
iheir  fiivourite  points ;  some,  by  praising  others  on  any  point; 
and  some,  I  am  afraid,  and  those  amongst  the  most  good- 
natured,  by  needlessly  bringing  them  on  the  carpet,  and 
turning  their  very  good-nature  into  a  subject  of  caricature. 
Thus  I  introduced  Mr.  Hayley,  whom  I  need  not  have  noticed 
at  all,  as  he  belonged  to  a  bygoue  generation.  He  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  courtesies  of  the  old  school  of  manners, 
which  he  ultra-polished  and  rendered  caressing,  after  the 
fiishion  of  my  Arcadian  friends  of  Italy ;  and  as  the  poetry  of 
the  Triumphe  of  Temper  was  not  as  vigorous  in  style  as  it  was 
amiable  in  its  moral  and  elegant  in  point  of  fancy,  I  chose  to 
sink  his  fimcy  and  his  amiabkness,  and  to  represent  him  as 
nothing  but  an  effeminate  parader  of  phrases  of  endearment 
and  pickthank  adulation.    I  looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of 
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powder-puff  of  a  man,  with  no  real  manliood  in  him,  but  fit 
only  to  suffocate  people  with  his  friyolous  vanity,  and  be  struck 
aside  with  contempt  I  had  not  yet  learned,  that  writers  may 
be  very  "  strong"  and  huffing  on  paper,  while  feeble  on  other 
points,  and,  vice  versdj  weak  in  their  metres,  while  they  are 
strong  enough  as  r^ards  musde.  I  remember  my  astonish- 
ment,  years  afterwards,  on  finding  that  the  *'  gentle  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,"  whom  I  had  taken  for 

**  A  ptiDj  iuect,  Bhiyering  at  a  tnreese^" 
was  a  strong-built  man,  fiimous  for  walking  in  the  snow 
before  daylight,  and  possessed  of  an  intrepidity  as  a  horseman 
amounting  to  the  reckless.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
feeble  Hay  ley,  during  one  of  his  equestrian  passes,  could  have 
snatched  up  the  "vigorous**  Gifford,  and  pitched  him  over 
the  hedge  into  the  next  field. 

Having  thus  seemed  the  enmity  of  the  Tory  critics  north 
and  south,  and  the  indifference  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  of  the 
gentlest  lookers  on,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  better  part  of  my 
impulses  to  lose  me  the  only  counteracting  influence  which 
was  offered  me  in  the  friendship  of  the  Whigs.  I  had  par- 
taken deeply  of  Whig  indignation  at  the  desertion  of  their 
party  by  the  Prince  Regent.  The  Reflector  contained  an 
article  on  his  Royal  Highness,  bitter  accordingly,  which  ban- 
tered, among  other  absurdities,  a  famous  dinner  given  by  him 
to  '^  one  hundred  and  fifty  particular  friends."  There  was  a 
real  stream  of  water  running  down  the  table  at  this  dinner, 
stocked  with  golden  fish.  It  had  banks  of  moss  and  bridges 
of  pasteboard ;  the  salt-cellars  were  panniers  borne  by  "  golden 
asses ;"  everything,  in  short,  was  as  imlike  the  dimiers  now 
given  by  the  sovereign,  in  point  of  taste  and  good  sense,  as 
effeminacy  is  different  from  womanhood ;  and  the  Reflector^  in 
a  parody  of  the  complaint  of  the  shepherd,  described  how 

"  Despairing,  beside  a  dear  stream, 
The  bust  of  a  cod-flah  was  laid; 
And  while  a  false  taste  was  his  theme^ 
A  drainer  sapported  his  head." 

A  day  or  two  after  the  appearance  of  this  artide,  I  met  in 
the  street  the  late  estimable  Blanco  White,  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with.    He  told  me  of  the  amuse- 
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ment  it  had  given  at  Holland  House ;  and  added,  that  Lord 
Holland  would  be  glad  to  see  me  among  his  friends  there,  and 
that  he  (Blanco  White)  was  commissioned  to  say  so. 

I  did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  anything  but  the  most 
disinterested  kindness  and  good-nature  dictated  the  invitation 
which  was  thus  made  to  me.  It  was  impossible,  at  any  subse- 
quent time,  that  I  could  speak  with  greater  respect  and  admi- 
ration of  his  lordship,  than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
already.  Never  had  an  unconstitutional  or  illiberal  measure 
taken  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  his  protest  was  sure  to 
appear  against  it ;  and  this,  and  his  elegant  literature  and  re- 
putation for  hospitality,  had  completely  won  my  heart.  At  the 
same  time,  I  did  not  look  upon  the  invitation  as  any  return  for 
this  enthusiasm.  I  considered  his  lordi^p  (and  now  at  this  mo- 
ment consider  him)  as  having  been  as  free  from  every  personal 
motive  as  myself;  and  this  absence  of  all  suspicion,  prospective 
or  retrospective,  enabled  me  to  feel  the  more  confident  and  con- 
soled in  the  answer  which  I  felt  bound  to  make  to  his  courtesy. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Blanco  Wliite,  that  I  could  not  sufficiency 
express  my  sense  of  the  honour  that  his  lordship  was  pleasol 
to  do  me;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  England  at  whose 
table  I  should  be  prouder  or  happier  to  sit;  and  I  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  conveyer  of  the  invitation,  who  would  know 
how  to  believe  what  I  said,  and  to  make  a  true  representation 
of  it;  and  that  with  almost  any  other  person,  I  shotdd  fear 
to  be  thought  guilty  of  immodesty  and  presumption,  in  not 
hastening  to  avail  myself  of  so  great  a  kindness;  but  that 
the  more  I  admired  and  loved  the  character  of  Lord  Holland| 
the  less  I  dared  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  him ; 
that  being  a  &r  weaker  person  than  he  gave  me  credit  for 
being,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  eat  the  mutton  and 
drink  the  claret  of  such  a  man,  without  falling  into  any 
opinion  into  which  his  conscience  might  induce  him  to  lead 
me;  and  that  not  having  a  single  personal  acquaintance,  even 
among  what  was  called  my  own  party  (the  Badicals),  his 
lordship's  goodness  would  be  the  more  easily  enabled  to  put 
its  kindest  and  most  indulgent  construction  on  the  misfortune 
which  I  was  obliged  to  undergo,  in  denying  myself  the  delight 
of  his  society. 
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I  do  not  say  that  these  were  the  veiy  worda^  bnt  tiiejr 
eonyey  the  spirit  of  what  I  said  to  Mr.  Blanoo  White;  and 
I  should  not  have  doabted  his  giving-  them  a  ooxrecl  repor^ 
even  had  no  evidence  of  it  fc^wed.  But  there  did;  for 
Lord  Holland  conrteoasly  sent  me  his  puUicationSy  and  sever 
ceased,  while  he  lived,  to  show  me  all  tiie  kindness  in  his  perwer. 

Of  high  life  in  ordinary,  it  ia  little  for  me  to  say  that  I 
might  have  had  a  surfeit  of  it,  if  I  pleased.  Circamstancei^ 
bad  I  given  way  to  them^  might  have  rendered  half  mj 
existence  a  round  of  it*  I  might  also  have  partaken  no  mesn 
portion  of  high  life  extraordinary.  And  very  channinf  ia  its 
mixture  of  softness  and  strength,  of  the  wiawlrnees  of  its 
taste  and  the  urbani^  of  its  iatercoorse.  I  have  tasted^  if 
not  much  of  it,  yet  some  of  its  very  essenee,  and  I  Gberisik^ 
and  am  grateful  fer  it  at  this  moment.  What  I  have  and, 
therefore,  of  Holland  House,  is  mentioned  uaader  no  fedmgs, 
either  of  assumption  or  servility.  The  invitation  was  made, 
and  declined,  with  an'equal  spirit  of  Huih.  on  both  aides  in 
better  impulses. 

Far,  therefore,  am  I  from  supposing,  that  the  silcsee  of  the 
Whig  critics  respecting  me  was  owing  to  any  hostile  influenee 
which  Lord  Holland  would  have  condeseetided  to  exercise. 
Not  being  among  the  visitors  at  Hdland  House,  I  dare  say  I 
was  not  thought  of;  or  if  I  was  thought  o^  I  was  regarded  as 
a  person  who,  in  shunning  Whig  omnectioD,  and,  perhaps,  in 
peraistiDg  to  advocate  a  reform  towards  which  they  were 
cooling,  might  be  supposed  indifferent  to  Whig  advocaey. 
And,  indeed,  such  was  the  case,  till  I  felt  the  want  of  it. 

Accordingly,  Ithe  Edinburgh  Eevimo  took  no  notice  cf  dM 
Fecut  of  the  Poef»,  though  my  verses  praised  it  at  the 
expense  of  the  Quarterltfy  and  though  some  of  the  reviewers, 
to  my  knowledge,  liked  it,  and  it  echoed  the  opinicms  of  otheia. 
It  took  no  notice  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Fotty  and  Dangtr  of 
Methodisnij  though  die  opinions  in  it  were,  perhi^  identical 
with  its  own.  And  it  took  as  little  of  the  Befirmist^s  Amwer 
to  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Beview — a  pamphlet  which  I 
wrote  in  defence  of  its  own  reforming  principles,  which  it  had 
lately  taken  it  into  its  head  to  renounce  as  impracticable.  Re- 
form had  been  apparently  given  up  for  ever  by  its  originators; 
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ihe  Tories  were  increaaing  in  strength  every  day;  and  I  was 
left  ta  battle  with  them  as  I  oonld.  Little  did  I  sappoae,  that 
a  time  would  come  when  I  should  be  an  Edinburgh  fiefviewer 
myself;  when  its  former  editor,  agreeably  to  the  dictetesof  his 
beaii,  would  be  one  of  the  kindest  of  my  friends ;  and  when 
a  cadet  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Whig  houses,  too  young 
at  that  time  to  possess  more  than  a  prospective  influence, 
would  carry  the  reform  from  whidi  his  elders  recoiled,  and 
gift  the  prince-opposiBg  Whig-Sadical  with  a  pension,  under 
the  gracious  countenance  of  a  queen  whan  the  Radical  loyes. 
I  think  the  Edinhurgk  Beview  might  have  noticed  my  hockg 
a  little  oftener.  I  am  sure  it  would  have  done  me  a  great 
deal  of  worldly  good  by  it,  and  itself  no  harm  in  these  pro- 
gressing dajs  of  criticism.  But  I  said  nothing  on  the  subject, 
and  may  have  been  thought  indifferent. 

Of  Mr.  Blanco  White,  thus  brought  to  my  recollectioni  a 
good  deal  is  known  in  certain  political  and  rdigious  quarters; 
but  it  may  be  new  to  many  readers,  that  he  was  an  Anglo- 
Spaniard,  who  was  forced  to  quit  the  Peninsula  for  hia  liberal 
opinions,  and  who  died  in  his  adopted  country  not  long  ago, 
after  many  years'  endeavour  to  come  to  some  positive  fidth 
within  the  Christian  pale.  At  the  time  I  knew  him  he  had 
not  long  arrived  from  Spain,  and  was  engaged,  or  about  to  be 
engaged,  as  tutor  to  the  present  Lord  Holland.  Though 
English  by  name  and  origin,  he  was  more  of  the  Spaniard  in 
appearance,  being  very  unlike  the  portrait  prefixed  to  his 
Life  and  Correspondence,  At  leasts  he  must  have  greatly 
altered  from  what  he  was  when  I  knew  him,  if  that  portrait 
ever  resembled  him.  He  had  a  long  pale  face,  with  prominent 
drooping  nose,  anxious  and  somewhat  staring  eyes,  and  a 
month  turning  down  at  the  comers.  I  believe  there  was  not 
an  honester  man  in  the  world,  or  one  of  an  acuter  intellect, 
short  of  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  it  by  a  melancholy 
temperament  and  a  superstitious  training.  It  is  distressing, 
in  the  work  alluded  to,  to  see  what  a  torment  the  intellect 
may  be  rendered  to  itself  by  its  own  sharpness,  in  its  efforts 
to  make  its  way  to  conclusions,  equally  unnecessary  to  discover 
and  impossible  to  be  arrived  at. 

But,  perhaps,  there  was  something  naturally  self-tormentiDg 
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in  the  state  of  Mr.  White's  blood.  The  first  time  I  met  him 
at  a  fiiend's  house,  he  was  suffering  under  the  calumnies  of 
his  countrymen;  and  though  of  extremely  gentle  manners  in 
ordinary,  he  almost  startled  me  by  suddenly  turning  round,  and 
saying,  in  one  of  those  incorrect  foreign  sentences  which  force 
one  to  be  relieved  while  they  startle,  '*  If  they  proceed  more, 
I  will  go  mad." 

In  like  manner,  while  he  was  giving  me  the  Holland-Hous& 
invitation,  and  telling  me  of  the  amusement  derived  from  tiie 
pathetic  cod's  head  and  shoulders,  he  looked  so  like  the  pisca- 
tory bust  which  he  was  describing,  that  with  all  my  respect 
for  his  patriotism  and  his  sorrows,  I  could  not  help  partakiog 
of  the  unlucky  tendency  of  my  countr3rmen  to  be  amused,  in 
spite  of  myself,  with  the  involuntary  burlesque. 

Mr.  White,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  was  so  anxious  a 
student  of  the  language,  that  he  noted  down  in  a  pocket-book 
every  phrase  which  struck  as  remarkable.  Observing  the 
words  *' Cannon  Brewery"  on  premises  then  standing  in 
Enightsbridge,  and  taking  the  figure  of  a  cannon  which  was 
over  them,  as  the  sign  of  the  commodity  dealt  in,  he  put  down 
as  a  nicety  of  speech,  '<  The  English  brew  cannon." 

Another  time,  seeing  maid-servants  walking  with  children 
in  a  nursery-garden,  he  rejoiced  in  the  progeny-loving  cha- 
racter of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  come,  and  wrote 
down,  ''Public  garden  provided  for  nurses,  in  which  they 
take  the  children  to  walk." 

This  gentleman,  who  had  been  called  ''  Blanco"  in  Spain— 
which  was  a  translation  of  his  funily  name  "White,"  and 
who  afterwards  wrote  an  excellent  English  book  of  enter- 
taining letters  on  the  Peninsula,  under  the  Grceco-Spanish 
appellation  of  Don  Leucadio  Doblado  (White  Doubled)— was 
author  of  a  sonnet  which  Coleridge  pronounced  to  be  the  best 
in  the  English  language.  I  know  not  what  Mr.  Wordsworth 
said  on  this  judgment  Perhaps  he  wi*ote  fifty  sonnets  on  the 
spot  to  disprove  it.  And  in  truth  it  was  a  bold  sentence,  and 
probably  spoken  out  of  a  kindly,  though  not  conscious,  spirit 
of  exaggeration.  The  sonnet,  nevertheless,  is  truly  beautifuL* 

**  It  is  the  one  beginning— 

"  Mytterioos  night  I  ivhen  oar  first  parent  knew." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE  BEGENT  Aim  THE  "  EXAiaNEB.** 

EvERTTHTKa  having  been  thus  prepared,  by  myself  as  well  as 
by  others,  for  a  good  blow  at  the  Examiner,  the  ministers  did 
not  fail  to  strike  it 

There  was  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Irish  on  Saint  Patricks 
Day,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales's  name  used  to  be  the 
reigning  and  rapturous  toast,  as  that  of  the  greatest  friend  they 
possessed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  held  to  be  the 
jovial  advocate  of  liberality  in  all  things,  and  sponsor  in  par- 
ticular for  concession  to  the  Catholic  claims.  But  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  now  become  Prince  Regent,  had  retained  the  Tory 
ministers  of  his  father;  he  had  broken  life-long  engagements; 
had  violated  his  promises,  particular  as  well  as  general,  those 
to  the  Catholics  among  them;  and  led  in  toto  a  different  poli- 
tical life  from  what  had  been  expected.  The  name,  therefore, 
which  used  to  be  hailed  with  rapture,  was  now,  at  the  dinner 
in  question,  received  with  hisses. 

An  article  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  Examiner ;  the 
attomey-general^s  eye  was  swifUy  upon  the  article;  and  the 
result  to  the  proprietors  was  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  a 
fine,  to  each,  of  five  hundred  pounds.     I  shall  relate  the  story 
of  my  imprisonment  a  few  pages  onward.     Much  as  it  injured' 
me,  I  cannot  wish  that  I  had  evaded  it,  for  I  believe  that  it 
did  good,  and  I  should  have  suffered  far  worse  in  the  self- 
abasement.     Neither  have  I  any  quarrel,  at  this  distance  o£ 
time,  with  the  Prince  Regent;  for  though  his  frivolity,  his- 
tergiversation,  and  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  will  not  allow 
me  to  respect  his  memoiy,  I  am  bound  to  pardon  it  as  I  do* 
my  own  faults,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which, 
mould  the  character  of  every  human  being.     Could  I  meeti. 
him  in  some  odd  comer  of  the  Elysian  fields,  where  charity 
had  room  for  both  of  us,  I  should  first  apologize  to  him  for 
having  been  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  events  for  attacking 
a  fellow-creature,  and  then  expect  to  hear  him  avow  as  hearty  a 
T^et  for  having  injured  myself,  and  unjustly  treated  his  wife. 
[The  author  repeated  the  article  in  the  first  edition  of 

15 
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his  Autobiography;    but  in  revising  the  present  edition   \ 
marked  the   whole   of  it  for  omission.     The  greater   po 
tion,  indeed,  is  completely  out  of  date,  as  so  oflen  happe: 
with  political  writing ;  the  facts,  the  allusions,  the  very  tiu 
of  the  phrases,  belong  to  circumstances  long  since  forgottec 
and  the  effect  of  the  composition,  even  as  a  work  of  art,  coul 
not  now  be  appreciated.     But  since  so  much  has  turned  upo 
the  purport  of  this  paper,  and  especially  upon  one  passage,  j 
may  be  as  well  to  preserve  that  portion.     The  occurreno 
which  prompted  the  article  was  a  public  dinner  on   Sain 
Patrick's  Day,  at  which  the  Chairman,  Lord  Moira,  a  gene- 
rous man,  made  not  the  slightest   allusion  to  the    Princ< 
Begent,  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  manfully  stood  up  for  \ni 
royal  friend,  declaring  that  he  still  sustained  the  priuciplefi 
of  the  Prince  Begent,  was  saluted  by  angry  shouts  and  cries 
of  "  Change  the  subject  I "     The  Whig  Morning  Chronicle 
moralized  this  theme;  and  the  Morning  Postf  which  then 
affected  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Court,  in  a  strain  of  un- 
qualified admiration,  replied  to  the  Chronicle^  partly  in  vapid 
prose  objurgation,  and  partly  in  a  wretched  poem,  graced  with 
epithets  intended  to  be  extravagantly  flattering  to  the  Prince. 
To  this  reply  the  Examiner  rejoined  in  a  paper  of  con- 
siderable length,  analyzing  the  whole  facts,  and  translating 
the  language  of  adulation  into  that  of  truth.     The  dose  of 
l^e  article  shows  its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  is  a  Mr  specimen 
•of  Leigh  Hunt's  political  writing  at  that  time.] 

*^  Wliat  persoo,  mnaoquainted  with  the  true  state  of  the  cam,  would 
imagine,  in  reading  these  astounding  eulogies,  that  tins  '  Glory  of  the 
people'  was  the  subject  of  millions  of  shrugs  and  reproaches !— that 
this  '  Protector  of  the  arts'  had  named  a  wretched  foreigner  his  his- 
torical painter,  in  disparagement  or  in  Ignorance  of  the  merits  of  his 
own  countrymen  I — ^that  this  *  Mccsenas  of  the  age'  patronized  not  a 
single  deserving  writer  I— that  this  *  Breather  of  eloquence'  could  not 
saj  a  &w  decent  extempore  words,  if  we  are  to  judge,  at  least,  from 
what  he  said  to  his  regiment  on  its  embarkation  for  Portugal !— that 
this  'Conqueror  of  hearts'  was  the  disappointer  of  hopes  !~that  this 
*  Exciter  of  desire '  [bravo  I  Messieurs  of  the  Pos^' ]—-this  *  Adonis  m 
loveliness'  was  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty  I— in  short,  this  delight/id, 
blitsfiti,  wise,  pleasurable,  honourable^  virtuous,  true,    and   immortal 
prince,  was  a  violator  of  his  word,  a  libertine  over  head  and  ears  in 
disgrace,  a  despiser  of  domestic  ties,  the  companion  of  gamblers  sad 
demireps,  a  man  who  has  just  closed  half  a  century  without  one 
sin^  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  or  the  respect  of  posterityl 

*'  These  are  hard  truths ;  but  are  they  not  truths  ?    And  hsTe  we 
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not  snfifered  enoni^ — fire  we  not  now  suffering  bitterly — ^fipom  the  dis- 
gusting flatteries  of  which  the  above  is  a  repetition?    The  ministers 
.   may  talk  of  the  shocking  boldness  of  the  press,  and  may  throw  ont 
their  wretched  warnings  about  loterTiews  between  Mr.  PendTal  and 
Sir  Vicarj  Gibbs;  bat  let  us  inform  them,  that  such  vices  as  have 
just  been  enuoierated  are  shocking  to  all  Englishmen  who  have  a  just 
sense  of  the  state  of  Europe;  and  that  he  is  a  bolder  man,  who,  in 
times  like  the  present,  dares  to  afford  reason  for  the  description. 
Would  to  God,  the  Examiner  could  ascertain  that  dil&cult,  and  per- 
.  hi^s  xmdlscoverable,  point  which  enables  a  public  writer  to  keep 
dear  of  an  appearance  of  the  love  of  scandal,  while  he  is  hunting  ont 
the  vices  of  those  in  power  I     Then  should  one  paper,  at  least,  in  this 
(   metn^oUs  help  to  rescue  the  nation  fh>m  the  charge  of  silently 
.   encouraging  what  it  must  publicly  rue;  and  the  Sardanapalus  who  is 
,   now  afraid  of  none  but  informers,  be  taught  to  shake,  in  the  midst  of 
■   his  minions,  in  the  very  drunkenness  of  his  heart,  at  the  voice  of 
I    hcmesty.    But  if  this  be  impossible,  still  there  is  one  benefit  which 
I    truth  may  derive  from  adulation — one  benefit  which  is  favourable  to 
•    the  fi>rmer  in  proportion  to  the  grossness  of  the  latter,  and  of  which 
f    none  of  his  flatterers  seem  to  be  aware — the  opportunity  of  contra- 
I    dieting  its  assertions.    Let  us  never  forget  this  advantage,  which 
adulation  cannot  help  giving  us;  and  let  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
inclined  to  deal  insincerely  with  the  great  from  a  false  notion  of 
policy  and  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  take  warning  from  what  we 
now  see  of  the  miserable  effects  of  courtly  disguise,  paltering,  and 
profligacy.    Flattery  in  any  shape  is  unworthy  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man; but  political  flattery  is  almose  a  request  to  be  made  slaves.    K 
we  would  have  the  great  to  be  what  they  ought,  we  must  find  some 
means  or  other  to  speak  of  them  as  they  are." 

This  article,  no  doubt,  was  very  bitter  and  oontemptuons ; 
therefore,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  yery  libellous;  the 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  very  true.  There  will  be  no 
question  about  the  truth  of  it,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with 
any  class  of  persons,  unless,  possibly,  with  some  few  of  the 
old  Tories,  who  may  think  it  was  a  patriotic  action  in  the 
Prince  to  displace  the  Whigs  for  their  opponents.  But  I 
believe,  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  there  are  few  persons 
indeed  nowadays,  of  my  class,  who  will  not  be  of  opinion 
that,  bitter  as  the  article  was,  it  was  more  than  sufficiently 
avenged  by  two  years^  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  For  it  did  but  express  what  all  the  world  were 
feeling,  with  the  exception  of  the  Prince's  once  bitterest 
enemies,  the  Tories  themselyes,  then  newly  become  his 
friends ;  and  its  very  sincerity  and  rashness,  had  the  Prince 
possessed  greatness  of  mind  to  think  so,  might  have  furnished 
him  such  a  ground  for  pardoning  it,  as  would  have  been  the 
best  proof  he  could  have  given  us  of  our  having  mistaken 
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him,  and  turned  ns  into  blnsHing  and  grateful  friends.  As 
attempt  to  bribe  us  on  the  side  of  fear  did  but  forther  disgust 
us.  A  free  and  noble  waiving  of  the  punishment  would  have 
bowed  our  hearts  into  regret.  We  should  have  found  in  it 
the  evidence  of  that  true  generosily  of  nature  paramount  to 
whatsoever  was  frivolous  or  appeared  to  be  mean,  which  his 
flatterers  claimed  for  him,  and  which  would  have  made  us 
doublj  blush  for  the  formal  virtues  to  which  we  seemed  to 
be  attached,  when,  in  reality,  nothing  would  have  better 
pleased  us  than  such  a  combination  of  the  gay  and  the  mag- 
nanimous. I  say  doubly  blush,  for  I  now  blush  at  ever 
having  been  considered,  or  rather  been  willing  to  be  con- 
sidered, an  advocate  of  any  sort  of  conventionality,  unquali- 
fied by  liberal  exceptions  and  prospective  enlargement ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  brother,  had  he  been  living,  who  was  one 
of  the  best-natured  and  most  indulgent  of  men,  would  have 
joined  with  me  in  making  the  same  concession ;  though  I  am 
bound  to  add  that,  with  all  his  indulgence  of  others,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  ever  stood  in  need  of  that 
pardon  for  even  conventional  licence,  from  the  necessity  of 
which  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  been  exempt. 

I  have  spoken  of  an  attempt  to  bribe  us.  We  were  given 
to  understand,  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person,  but  in 
a  manner  emphatically  serious  and  potential,  that  if  we  would 
abstain  in  future  from  commenting  upon  the  actions  of  the 
royal  personage,  means  would  be  foimd  to  prevent  our  going 
to  prison.  The  same  offer  was  afterwards  repeated,  as  far  as 
,  the  payment  of  a  fine  was  concerned,  upon  our  going  thither. 
I  need  not  add  that  we  declined  both. 

The  expectation  of  a  prison  was,  in  one  respect,  very 
formidable  to  me ;  for  I  had  been  a  long  time  in  a  bad  state 
of  health.  I  was  suffering  under  the  worst  of  those  hypo- 
chondriacal attacks  which  I  have  described  in  a  former 
chapter;  and  when  notice  was  given  that  we  were  to  be 
brought  up  for  judgment,  I  had  just  been  advised  by  the 
physician  to  take  exercise  every  day  on  horseback,  and  go 
down  to  the  sea-side.  I  was  resolved,  however,  to  do  no 
disgrace  either  to  the  courage  which  I  really  possessed,  or  to 
the  example  set  me  by  my  excellent  brother.    I  accordiDgly 
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put  my  countenance  in  its  best  trim;  I  made  a  point  of 
wearing  my  best  apparel;  and  descended  into  the  leg^  arena 
to  be  sentenced  gallantly.  As  an  instance  of  the  imagination 
which  I  am  accustomed  to  mingle  with  everything,  I  was  at 
that  time  reading  a  little  work,  to  which  Milton  is  indebted, 
the  Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus;  and  this,  which  is  a  satire 
on  '^  Bacchuses  and  their  revellers,"  I  pleased  myself  with 
having  in  my  pocket. 

It  is  necessary,  on  passing  sentence  for  a  libel,  to  read  over 
again  the  words  that  composed  it.  This  was  the  business  of 
Lord  EUenborough,  who  baffled  the  attentive  audience  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  by  affecting  every  instant  to  hear  a 
noise,  and  calling  upon  the  officers  of  the  court  to  prevent 
it.  Mr.  Garrow,  the  attorney-general  (who  had  succeeded 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  at  a  very  cruel  moment,  for  the  indictment 
had  been  brought  by  that  irritable  person,  and  was  the  first 
against  us  which  took  effect),  behaved  to  us  with  a  politeness 
that  was  considered  extraordinary.  Not  so  Mr.  Justice  Grose, 
who  delivered  the  sentence.  To  be  didactic  and  old-womanish 
seemed  to  belong  to  his  nature ;  but  to  lecture  us  on  pander- 
ing to  the  public  appetite  for  scandal  was  what  we  could  not 
so  easily  bear.  My  brother,  as  I  had  been  the  writer,  expected 
me,  perhaps,  to  be  the  spokesman ;  and  speak  I  certainly  should 
have  done,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  the  dread  of  that 
hesitation  in  my  speech  to  which  I  had  been  subject  when  a 
boy,  and  the  fear  of  which  (perhaps,  idly,  for  I  hesitated  at 
that  time  least  among  strangers,  and  very  rarely  do  so  at  all) 
has  been  the  main  cause  why  I  have  appeared  and  acted  in 
public  less  than  any  other  public  man.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  Lord  EUenborough  was  still  less  easy  than  ourselyes. 
He  knew  that  we  were  acquainted  with  his  visits  to  Carlton- 
house  and  Brighton  (sympathies  not  eminently  decent  in  a 
judge),  and  with  the  good  things  which  he  had  obtained  for 
his  kinsmen;  and  we  could  not  help  preferring  our  feelings 
at  the  moment  to  those  which  induced  him  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  his  papers,  which  he  did  almost  the  whole  time 
of  our  being  in  court,  never  turning  them  once  to  the  place 
on  which  we  stood.  There  were  divers  other  points  too,  on 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  we  might  choose  to 
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letom  the  lectnre  of  tihe  bench.  He  did  not  even  look  at  ns 
when  he  asked,  in  the  course  of  his  dnty,  whether  it  was  onr 
wish  to  make  any  remarks  ?  I  answered,  that  we  did  not 
wish  to  make  any  there;  and  Mr.  Justice  Grose  proceeded  to 
pass  sentence.  At  the  sound  of  two  years'  imprisonment  in 
separate  gaols,  my  brother  and  myself  instinctively  pressed 
each  other's  arm.  It  was  a  heavy  blow;  but  the  pressure 
that  acknowledged  it  encouraged  the  resolution  to  bear  it; 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  us  interchanged  a  word 
afterwards  on  the  subject.  We  knew  that  we  had  the  respect 
of  each  other,  and  that  we  stood  together  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Just  before  our  being  brought  up  for  judgment  the  friendly 
circumstance  took  place  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  the  Mbmin^ 
CkrofUciej  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  and  which  I  forgot  to  supply  in  the  first  edition  of 
ihis  work.  It  was  an  offer  made  us  to  give  Whig  ^sanc* 
tion,  and  therefore  certain  and  immediate  influence,  to  die 
announcement  of  a  manuscript  for  publication,  connected  with 
some  important  state  and  court  secrets,  and  well  known  and 
dreaded  by  the  Kegent,  under  the  appellation  of  The  Book. 
I  fbtget  whether  Mr.  Perry  spoke  of  its  appearance,  or  of  ite 
announcement  only;  but  the  offer  was  made  for  the  express 
purpose  of  saving  us  fix)m  going  to  prison.  We  heaaiily 
thanked  the  kind  man;  but  knowing  tiiat  what  it  is  very 
proper  sometimes,  and  handsome  for  persons  to  offer,  it  may 
not  be  equally  so  for  other  persons  to  accept,  and  not  liking 
to  owe  our  deliverance  to  a  threat  or  a  ruse  de  guerre^  we 
were  *'  romantic,"  and  declined  the  favour. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Dcp&isoioafiirr. 


Wb  parted  in  hackney-coaches  to  our  respective  abodes, 
aoeompanied  by  two  tipstaves  apiece,  and  mjrself  by  my 
friend  Baron  Field. 

The  tipstaves  prepared  me  for  a  singular  character  in  ny 
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gfto^er.  His  name  was  Itqb.  I  ma  told  he  was  a  vety  self- 
willed  personage,  not  tiie  more  aocammodating  for  being  in  a 
bad  state  of  health;  and  that  he  called  ererybody  MiuUr. 
^  In  short,"  said  one  of  the  ttpstares,  ^*  he  is  one  as  may  be 
led,  but  he^U  never  be  drwu*** 

The  sight  of  the  prison-gate  and  the  high  wall  was  a 
dreary  business.  I  thought  of  my  horseback  and  the  downs 
of  Brighton ;  but  oongratulated  mjrself,  at  all  events,  that  I 
had  come  thither  with  a  good  conscience.  After  waiting  in 
the  prison-yard  as  long  as  if  it  had  been  the  anteroom  of  a 
minister,  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  man. 
He  was  in  his  parloar,  which  was  decently  furnished,  and  he 
had  a  basin  c^  broth  before  him,  which  he  quitted  on  my 
appearance,  and  rose  with  much  solemnity  to  meet  me.  He 
seemed  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  had  a  white  night-cap 
on,  as  if  he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  anda  great  red  fiue,  which 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  hailed  already,  or  were  ready  to 
burst  with  blood.  Indeed,  he  was  not  allowed  by  his  jf^ysi- 
cian  to  speak  in  a  tone  above  a  whisper. 

The  first  thing  which  this  dignified  person  said  was, 
'^  Mister,  Pd  ha'  given  a  matter  of  a  hundred  pounds,  that 
you  had  not  come  to  this  place — a  hundred  pounds  I "  The 
emphasis  which  he  had  laid  on  the  word  ''hundred"  was 
ominous. 

I  forgot  what  I  answered.  I  endeavoured  to  make  the 
best  of  the  matter;  but  he  recurred  over  and  over  again  to 
the  hundred  pounds  ;  and  said  he  wondered,  for  his  part, 
what  the  Government  meant  by  sending  me  there,  ibr  the 
prison  was  not  a  prison  fit  for  a  gentleman.  He  often 
repeated  this  opinion  afterwards,  adding,  with  a  peculiar  nod 
of  his  head,  ''  And,  Mister,  they  knows  it.*' 

I  said,  that  if  a  gentleman  deserved  to  be  sent  to  prison,  he 
ought  not  to  be  treated  with  a  greater  nicety  than  any  one 
else :  upon  which  he  corrected  me,  observing  very  properly 
(though,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  was  one  word  for  the  gentleman 
and  two  for  the  letter  of  prison-lodgings),  that  a  person  who 
had  been  used  to  a  better  mode  of  living  than  *'  low  people," 
was  not  treated  with  the  same  justice,  if  forced  to  lodge 
exactly  as  they  did. 
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I  told  him  his  observation  was  veiy  true;  wliicli  gave  Um 
a  favourable  opinion  of  my  understanding;  for  I  bad  many 
occasions  of  remarking,  that  he  looked  upon  nobody  as  his 
superior,  speaking  even  of  members  of  the  royal  &mily  as 
persons  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and  whom  he  estimated  at 
no  higher  rate  than  became  him.  One  royal  duke  had 
lunched  in  his  parlour,  and  another  he  had  laid  under  some 
polite  obligation.  ^'  They  knows  me,"  said  he,  "  very  well. 
Mister ;  and.  Mister,  I  knows  them."  This  concluding  sen- 
tence he  uttered  with  great  particularity  and  precision. 

He  was  not  proof,  however,  against  a  Greek  Pindar,  which 
he  happened  to  light  upon  one  day  among  my  books.  Its 
unintelligible  character  gave  him  a  notion  that  he  had  got 
somebody  to  deal  with,  who  might  really  know  something 
which  he  did  not.  Perhaps  the  gilt  leaves  and  red  morocco 
binding  had  their  share  in  the  magic.  The  upshot  was,  that 
he  always  showed  himself  anxious  to  appear  well  with  me,  as 
a  clever  fellow,  treating  me  with  great  civility  on  all  occasions 
but  one,  when  I  made  him  veiy  angry  by  disappointing  him 
in  a  money  amount.  The  Pindar  was  a  mysteiy  that  stag- 
gered him.  I  remember  very  well,  that  giving  me  a  long 
account  one  day  of  something  connected  with  his  business,  he 
happened  to  catch  with  his  eye  the  shelf  that  contained  it, 
and,  whether  he  saw  it  or  not,  abruptly  finished  by  observing, 
^'  But,  Mister,  you  knows  all  these  things  as  well  as  I  do." 

Upon  the  whole,  my  new  acquaintance  was  as  strange  a 
person  as  I  ever  met  with.  A  total  want  of  education,  toge- 
ther with  a  certain  vulgar  acuteness,  conspired  to  render  him 
insolent  and  pedantic.  Disease  sharpened  his  tendency  to  fits 
of  passion,  which  threatened  to  suffocate  him ;  and  then  in 
his  intervals  of  better  health  he  vfoxM  issue  forth,  with  his 
cock-up-nose  and  his  hat  on  one  side,  as  great  a  fop  as  a 
jockey.  I  remember  his  coming  to  my  rooms,  about  the 
middle  of  my  imprisonment,  as  if*  on  purpose  to  insult  over 
my  ill  health  widi  the  contrast  of  his  convalescence,  putting 
his  arms  in  a  gay  manner  a-kimbo,  and  telling  me  I  should 
never  live  to  go  out,  whereas  he  was  riding  about  as  stout  as 
ever,  and  had  just  been  in  the  country.  He  died  before  I  left 
prison. 
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The  ward  Jailj  in  deference  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  some- 
times spelt,  this  accomplished  individual  prononnced  gole; 
and  Mr.  Brougham  he  always  spoke  of  as  Mr.  Bruffam,  He 
one  day  apologized  for  this  mode  of  pronunciation,  or  rather 
gave  a  specimen  of  vanity  and  self-will,  which  will  show  the 
reader  the  high  notions  a  jailer  may  entertain  of  himself.  '^  I 
find,*'  said  he,  "that  they  calls  him  Broom;  but.  Mister'* 
(assuming  a  look  from  which  there  was  to  be  no  appeal),  '^  / 
calls  him  Bruffam  ^ 

Finding  that  my  host  did  not  think  the  prison  fit  for  me,  I 
asked  if  he  could  let  me  have  an  apartment  in  his  house.  He 
pronounced  it  impossible ;  which  was  a  trick  to  enhance  the 
price.  I  could  not  make  an  offer  to  please  him;  and  he 
stood  out  so  long,  and,  as  he  thought,  so  cunningly,  that  he 
subsequently  overreached  himself  by  his  trickery,  as  the 
reader  wiU  see.  His  object  was  to  keep  me  among  the 
prisoners,  till  he  could  at  once  sicken  me  of  the  place,  and 
get  the  permission  of  the  magistrates  to  receive  me  into  his 
house;  which  was  a  thing  he  reckoned  upon  as  a  certainty. 
He  thus  hoped  to  secure  himself  in  all  quarters;  for  his 
vanity  was  almost  as  strong  as  his  avarice.  He  was  equally 
fond  of  getting  money  in  private,  and  of  the  approbation  of 
the  great  men  whom  he  had  to  deal  with  in  public;  and  it  so 
happened,  that  there  had  been  no  prisoner,  above  the  poorest 
c<mdition,  before  my  arrival,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel 
Despard.  From  abusing  the  prison,  he  then  suddenly  fell  to 
speaking  well  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  room  occupied  by  the 
colonel;  and  said,  that  another  corresponding  with  it  would 
make  me  a  capital  apartment.  '*  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  '^  there 
is  nothing  but  bare  walls,  and  I  have  no  bed  to  put  in  it."  I 
replied,  that  of  course  I  should  not  be  hindered  from  having 
my  own  bed  from  home.  He  said,  ^'  No ;  and  if  it  rain^" 
observed  he,  "  you  have  only  to  put  up  with  want  of  light 
for  a  time."  "What!"  exdaimed  I,  "are  there  no  win- 
dows ?  "  "  Windows,  Mister  1 "  cried  he ;  "  no  windows  in  a 
prison  of  this  sort;  no  glass.  Mister:  but  excellent  shutters." 

It  was  finally  agreed,  that  I  should  sleep  for  a  night  or  two 
in  a  garret  of  the  gaoler's  house,  till  my  bed  could  be  got 
ready  in  the  prison  and  the  windows  glazed.    A  dreary  even- 
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ing  followed,  which,  however,  let  me  completely  into  the 
man^s  character,  and  showed  him  in  a  Tariety  of  lights,  some 
ludicrons,  and  others  as  melancholy.  There  was  a  full-lengdi 
portrait  in  the  room,  of  a  little  girl,  dizened  ont  in  her  best. 
This,  he  told  me,  was  his  daughter,  whom  he  had  disinherited 
for  her  disobedience.  I  tried  to  suggest  a  few  refiectionfl, 
capable  of  doing  her  serrice ;  but  disobedience,  I  fotmd,  was 
an  ofience  doubly  irritating  to  his  nature,  on  account  of  his 
sovereign  habits  as  a  gaoler ;  and  seeing  his  irntabilily  likely 
to  inflame  the  plethora  of  his  countenance,  I  desisted.  Though 
not  allowed  to  speak  above  a  whisper,  he  was  extremely  will- 
ing to  talk ;  but  at  an  eadiy  hour  I  pleaded  my  own  state  of 
health,  and  retired  to  bed. 

On  taking  possession  of  my  garret,  I  was  treated  with  a 
piece  of  delicacy,  which  I  never  should  have  thought  of  find- 
ing in  a  prison.  When  I  first  entered  its  walls,  I  had  been 
received  by  the  under-gaoler,  a  man  who  seemed  an  epitome 
of  all  that  was  forbidding  in  his  office.  He  was  short  and 
very  thick,  had  a  hook-nose,  a  great  severe  countenance,  and 
a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  on  his  arm.  A  friend  stopped  short 
at  sight  of  him,  and  said,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  **  And  this 
is  the  gaoler ! " 

Honest  old  Cave  !  thine  outside  would  have  been  unworthy 
of  thee,  if  upon  further  acquaintance  I  had  not  found  it  a 
very  hearty  outside — ^ay,  and  in  my  eyes,  a  very  good-looking 
one,  and  as  fit  to  contain  the  milk  of  human-kindness  that 
was  in  thee,  as  the  husk  of  a  cocoa.  To  show  by  one  speci- 
men the  character  of  this  man — ^I  could  never  prevail  on  him 
to  accept  any  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness,  greater  than 
a  set  of  tea-things,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  old  furniture,  which 
I  could  not  well  cany  away.  I  had,  indeed,  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  him  in  possession  of  a  room  which  I  had  papered; 
but  this  was  a  thing  unexpected,  and  which  neither  of  us  had 
supposed  could  be  done.  Had  I  been  a  prince,  I  would  have 
forced  on  him  a  pension ;  being  a  journalist,  I  made  him  accept 
an  Examiner  weekly,  which  he  lived  for  some  years  to  relish 
his  Sunday  pipe  with. 

This  man,  in  the  interval  between  my  arrival  and  my 
introduction  to  the  head-gaoler,  had  found  means  to  give  me 
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farther  iD£)rmation  respecting  my  condition,  and  to  expresB 
the  intearest  he  took  in  it.  I  thought  little  of  hia  offers  at  the 
time.  He  bdiaved  with  the  greatest  air  of  deference  to  hia 
principal;  nwying  as  fast  as  his  body  would  allow  him,  to 
execute  hia  least  intimation ;  and  holding  the  candle  to  him 
while  he  read,  with  an  obsequious  zeal.  But  he  had  spoken 
to  his  wife  about  me,  and  his  wife  I  found  to  be  as  great  a 
cariosity  as  himself.  Both  were  more  like  the  romantic 
gaolers  drawn  in  some  of  our  modem  plays,  than  real  Horse- 
monger-lane  palpabilities.  The  wife,  in  her  person,  was  as 
light  and  fragile  as  the  husbazMl  was  sturdy.  She  had  the 
nerres  of  a  fine  lady,  and  yet  went  through  the  most  unplea- 
sant duties  with  the  patience  of  a  martyr.  Her  voice  and 
look  seemed  to  plead  for  a  softness  like  their  own,  as  if  a  load 
reply  would  haTe"^  shattered  her.  Hi-health  had  made  her  a 
Methodist,  but  this  did  not  hinder  her  from  sympathising 
with  an  invalid  who  was  none,  or  from  loving  a  husband  ^dio 
was  as  little  of  a  saint  as  need  be.  Upon  the  whole,  such  an 
extraordinary  couple,  so  apparently  unsuitable,  and  yet  so 
fitted  for  one  another ;  so  apparently  vulgar  on  one  side,  and 
yet  so  naturally  delicate  on  both ;  so  misplaced  in  their  situa- 
tion, and  yet  for  the  good  of  others  so  admirably  put  there,  I 
have  never  met  with  before  or  since. 

It  was  the  business  of  this  woman  to  lock  me  up  in  my 
garret;  but  she  did  it  so  softly  the  first  night,  that  I  knew 
nodiing  of  the  matter.  The  night  following,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  gentle  tampering  with  the  lock.  I  tried  it,  and  found 
it  fastened.  She  heard  me  as  she  was  going  down-stairs,  and 
said  the  next  day,  **  Ah,  sir,  I  thought  I  should  have  turned 
the  key  so  as  for  you  not  to  hear  it;  but  I  found  you  did." 
The  whole  conduct  of  this  couple  towards  us,  from  first  to 
last,  was  of  a  piece  with  this  singular  delicacy. 

My  bed  was  shortly  put  up,  and  I  slept  in  my  new  room. 
It  was  on  an  upper  story,  and  stood  in  a  comer  <^  the  quad- 
rangle, on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter  the  prison-gate*  The 
windows  (which  had  now  been  accommodated  with  glass,  in 
addition  to  their  ^excellent  shutters")  were  high  up,  and 
barred;  but  the  room  was  large  and  airy,  and  there  was  a 
fireplace.    It  was  intended  to  be  a  common  room  for  the 
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prisoners  on  that  story;  but  the  cells  were  then  empty.  The 
cells  were  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  arcade,  of  which  the 
fitorj  is  formed,  and  the  room  opened  at  the  end  of  it.  At 
night-time  the  door  was  locked;  then  another  on  the  top 
of  the  staircase,  then  another  on  the  middle  of  the  stair* 
case,  then  a  fourth  at  the  bottom,  a  fifth  that  shut  up  the 
little  yard  belonging  to  that  quarter,  and  how  many  more, 
before  you  got  out  of  the  gates,  I  forget :  but  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  I  say  there  were  ten  or  eleven.  The  first 
night  I  slept  there,  I  listened  to  them,  one  after  the  other,  till 
the  weaker  part  of  my  heart  died  within  me.  Erery  firesh 
turning  of  the  key  seemed  a  malignant  insult  to  my  love  of 
liberty.  I  was  alone,  and  away  firom  my  family;  I,  who  to 
this  day  hare  never  slept  from  home  above  a  dozen  weeks  in 
my  life.  Furthermore,  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  I 
was  ill.  With  a  great  flow  of  natural  spirits,  I  was  subject 
to  fits  of  nervousness,  which  had  latterly  taken  a  more  con- 
tinued shape.  I  felt  one  of  them  coming  on,  and  having 
'  learned  to  anticipate  and  break  the  force  of  it  by  exercise,  I 
took  a  stout  walk  by  pacing  backwards  and  forwards  for  the 
space  of  three  hours.  This  threw  me  into  a  state  in  which 
rest,  for  rest's  sake,  became  pleasant  I  got  hastily  into  bed, 
and  slept  without  a  dream  till  morning. 

By  the  way,  I  never  dreamt  of  prison  but  twice  all  the 
time  I  was  there,  and  my  dream  was  the  same  on  both  occa- 
sions. I  fancied  I  was  at  the  theatre,  and  that  the  whole 
house  looked  at  me  in  surprise,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  How 
could  he  get  out  of  prison?  " 

I  saw  my  wife  for  a  few  minutes  after  I  entered  the  gaol, 
but  she  was  not  allowed  on  that  day  to  stop  longer.  The 
next  day  she  was  with  me  for  some  hours.  To  say  that  she 
never  reproached  me  for  these  and  the  like  taxes  upon  our 
fiunily  prospects,  is  to  say  little.  A  world  of  comfort  for  me 
was  in  her  face.  There  is  a  note  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
my  Spenser^  which  I  was  then  reading,  in  these  words:— 
'<  February  4th,  1813. "     The  line  to  which  it  refers  is  this  :•— 

''Much  dearer  be  the  things  which  come  through  hard  distreise." 

I  now  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  permission  to  have 
my  wife  and  children  constantly  with  me,  which  was  granted. 
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Not  80  my  request  to  move  into  the  gaoler's  house.  Mr. 
Hohne  Sumner,  on  occasion  of  a  petition  from  a  subsequent 
prisoner,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  my  room  had  a 
view  oyer  the  Surrey  lulls,  and  that  I  was  very  well  content 
with  it.  I  could  not  feel  obliged  to  him  for  this  postliminous 
piece  of  enjoyment,  especially  when  I  remembered  that  he 
had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  my  removal  out  of  the 
room,  precisely  (as  it  appeared  to  us)  because  it  looked  upon 
nothing  but  the  felons,  and  because  I  was  riot  contented.  In 
fact,  you  could  not  see  out  of  the  windows  at  all,  without 
getting  on  a  chair ;  and  then,  all  that  you  saw  was  the 
miserable  men  whose  chains  had  been  clanking  from  daylight. 
The  perpetual  sound  of  these  chains  wore  upon  my  spirits  in 
a  manner  to  which  my  state  of  health  allowed  me  reasonably 
to  object.  The  yard,  also,  in  which  I  took  exercise,  was 
very  small.  The  gaoler  proposed  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
occupy  apartments  in  his  house,  and  walk  occasionally  in  the 
prison  garden;  adding,  that  I  should  certainly  die  if  I  did 
not ;  and  his  opinion  was  seconded  by  that  of  the  medical 
man.  Mine  host  was  sincere  in  this,  if  in  nothing  else.  Tell- 
ing lis,  one  day,  how  warmly  he  had  put  it  to  the  magistrates, 
and  how  he  insisted  that  I  should  not  survive,  he  turned 
round  upon  me,  and,  to  the  doctor's  astonishment,  added, 
"Nor,  Mister,  will  you."  I  believe  it  was  the  opinion  of 
many;  but  Mr.  Holme  Sumner  argued  otherwise;  perhaps 
from  his  own  sensations,  which  were  sufficiently  iron. 
Perhaps  he  concluded,  also,  like  a  proper  old  Tory,  that  if 
I  did  not  think  fit  to  flatter  the  magistrates  a  little,  and  play 
the  courtier,  my  wants  could  not  be  very  great.  At  all 
events,  he  came  up  one  day  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  after 
bowing  to  my  wife,  and  piteously  pinching  the  cheek  of  an 
in&nt  in  her  arms,  went  down  and  did  all  he  could  to  prevent 
our  being  comfortably  situated. 

The  doctor  then  proposed  that  I  should  be  removed  into  the 
prison  infirmary  ;  and  this  proposal  was  granted.  Infirmary 
had,  I  confess,  an  awkward  sound,  even  to  my  ears.  I  fancied 
a  room  shared  with  other  sick  persons,  not  the  best  fitted  for 
companions;  but  the  good-natured  doctor  (his  name  was 
Dixon)  undeceived  me.     The  infirmary  was  divided  into  four 
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wards,  with  as  many  fimaU  rooms  attached  to  them.     The  two 
tipper  wards  were  occupied,  but  the  two  on  the  iloor  had  never 
been  used:  and  one  of  these,  not  very  providentlj  (for  I  bad 
not  yet  learned  to  think  of  money),  I  turned  into  a  noble  room. 
I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses;  I  had  the  ceiliiig 
coloured  with  clouds  and  sicy;  the  barred  windows  I  Bcreeaaed 
with  Vcaaetian  blinds ;  and"  when  my  bookcases  were  set  up 
with  their  busts,  and  flowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  their  ap- 
pearance, pa-haps  there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that 
aide  the  water.     I  took  a  pleasure,  when  a  stranger  knocked 
at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  in  and  stare  about  him.    The 
surprise  on  issuing  from  the  Borough,  and  passing  through 
the  avenues  of  a  gad,  was  dramatic.     Charles  Lamb  declared 
there  was  no  other  such  room,  except  in  a  fairy  tale. 

But  I  possessed  another  siuprise;  which  was  a  garden. 
There  was  a  little  yard  outside  the  room,  nuled  oiF  from  an- 
other belonging  to  the  neighbouring  ward.  This  yard  I  shut 
in  with  green  palings,  adorned  it  with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with 
a  thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and  even  contrived  to 
have  a  grass-plot.  The  earth  I  filled  with  flowers  and  young 
trees.  There  was  an  apple-tree,  from  which  we  managed  to 
get  a  pudding  the  second  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they  were 
allowed  to  be  perfect.  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to  see  me 
with  Lord  Byron,  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such  heartVease.  I 
bought  the  FarriaBO  Italiano  while  in  prison,  and  used  often 
to  think  of  a  passage  in  it,  while  looking  at  this  miniature 

piece  of  horticulture : — 

"  Mio  picciol  orto,  - 
A  me  sei  yigna,  o  campo,  e  selva,  e  prato." — ^Baldi. 

'•My  little  garden. 
To  me  thou'rt  rineyard,  field,  and  meadow,  and  wood." 

Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes  under  aa 
awning.  In  autumn,  my  trellises  were  hung  with  scarlet-run- 
ners, which  added  to  the  flowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut 
my  eyes  in  my  arm-chair,  and  affect  to  think  myself  hundreds 
of  miles  offl 

But  my  triumph  was  in  issuing  forth  of  a  morning.  A 
wicket  out  of  the  garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to 
the  prison.  The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables ;  but  it  con- 
tained a  cherry-tree,  which  I  saw  twice  in  blossom.    I  parcelled 
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out  the  ground  in  my  imagination  into  favourite  districts.  I 
made  a  point  of  dressing  myself  as  if  for  a  long  walk  ;  and 
then,  putting  on  my  gloves,  and  taking  my  book  under  my 
arm,  stepped  forth,  requesting  my  wife  not  to  wait  diimer  if  I 
was  too  late.  My  eldest  little  boy,  to  whom  Lamb  addressed 
some  charming  verses  on  the  occasion,  was  my  constant  com- 
panion, and  we  used  to  play  all  sorts  of  juvenile  games  to- 
gether. It  was,  probably,  in  dreaming  of  one  of  these  games 
(but  the  words  had  a  more  touching  effect  on  my  ear)  that 
he  exclaimed  one  night  in  his  sleep,  '^  No  :  Pm  not  lost;  Tm 
found."  Neither  he  nor  I  were  very  strong  at  that  time;  but 
I  have  lived  to  see  him  a  man  of  eight  and  forty;  and  where- 
ever  he  is  found,  a  generous  hand  and  a  great  imderstanding 
will  be  found  together.* 

I  entered  prison  the  3rd  of  February,  1813,  and  removed 
to  my  new  apartments  the  16th  of  March,  happy  to  get  out  of 
the  noiae  of  the  chains.  When  I  sat  amidst  my  books,  and 
saw  the  imaginary  sky  overhead,  and  my  paper  roses  about 
me,  I  drank  in  the  quiet  at  my  ears,  as  if  they  were  thirsty. 
The  little  room  was  my  bedroom.  I  afterwards  made  the  two 
rooms  change  characters,  when  my  wife  lay  in.  Permission 
for  her  continuance  with  me  at  that  period  was  easily  obtained 
of  the  magistrates,  among  whom  a  new-comer  made  his  ap- 
pearance. This  was  another  good-natured  man.  Lord  Leslie, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Itothes.f    He  heard  me  with  kindness ;  and 

*  [A  kind  relative  supplies  an  anecdote  of  this  period.  *^  Mrs.  Leigh 
Hont,  haying  occasion  to  make  some  purchases  in  town,  went,  aoconi- 
panied  by  her  sister,  and  by  this  little  boy,  then  in  petticoats.  She 
returned  in  a  coach;  and  when  it  stopped  at  the  prison  gates,  the 
driver  opened  the  coach-door,  and,  apologizing  for  the  liberty  he  was 
taking,  said  that,  as  it  seemed  unlikely  that  ladies  should  be  risiting 
any  one  else  in  that  prison,  he  presumed  we  came  to  see  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.  When  answered  that  he  spoke  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  he  became 
agitated,  asked  her  if  that  was  her  child,  and,  learning  that  it 
was,  he  caught  the  child  up  in  his  arms  and  kissed  it  passionately. 
He  explained  his  agitation  by  saying,  that  what  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  had 
said  about  military  flogging,  had  been  the  means  of  saving  his  sou 
from  the  infliction;  and  that  he  should  for  ever  bless  his  name.  He 
would  not  hear  of  taking  any  payment.  This  drcnmstance  was 
naturally  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  feelings.  He  had 
suffered  for  his  advocacy  of  the  soldier's  cause;  but  he  had  not 
sufi'ered  in  vain.'*] 

t  Greorge  Wllltam,  twelfth  earl  of  that  name.  He  died  a  few  years 
afterwards. 
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his  actions  did  not  belie  his  countenance.  Mj  eldest  girl 
(now,  alas !  no  more)  was  bom  in  prison.  She  was  beaatifnl, 
and  for  the  greatest  part  of  an  existence  of  thirty  years,  she 
was  happy.  She  was  christened  Mary  after  my  mother,  and 
Florimel  after  one  of  Spenser^s  heroines.  But  Mary  we  called 
her.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  she  came  into 
the  world ;  for  I  was  obliged  to  play  the  physician  myself,  the 
hour  having  taken  us  by.  surprise.  But  her  mother  found 
many  unexpected  comforts:  and  during  the  whole  time  of  her 
confinement,  which  happened  to  be  in  very  fine  weather,  the 
garden  door  was  set  open,  and  she  looked  upon  trees  and 
flowers.  A  thousand  recollections  rise  within  me  at  every 
fresh  period  of  my  imprisonment,  such  as  I  cannot  trust  my- 
self with  dwelling  upon. 

These  rooms,  and  the  visits  of  my  friends,  were  the  bright 
side  of  my  captivity.  I  read  verses  without  end,  and  wrote 
almost  as  many.  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  my 
brother  had  found  comfortable  rooms  in  Ck>ldbath-fieldB,  and 
a  host  who  really  deserved  that  name  as  much  as  a  gaoler 
could.  The  first  year  of  my  imprisonment  was  a  long  pull 
up-hill;  but  never  was  metaphor  so  literally  verified,  as  bj 
the  sensation  at  the  turning  of  the  second.  In  the  first  year^ 
all  the  prospect  was  that  of  the  one  coming :  in  the  second, 
the  days  began  to  be  scored  off,  like  those  of  children  at  school 
preparing  for  a  holiday.  When  I  was  fairly  settled  la  my  new 
apartments,  the  gaoler  could  hardly  give  sufficient  vent  to  his 
spleen  at  my  having  escaped  his  clutches,  his  astonishment 
was  so  great.  Besides,  though  I  treated  him  handsomely,  he 
had  a  little  lurking  fear  of  the  Examiner  upon  him ;  so  he 
contented  himself  with  getting  as  much  out  of  me  as  he  could, 
and  boasting  of  the  grand  room  which  he  would  fain  have  pre- 
vented my  enjoying. 

My  friends  were  allowed  to  be  with  me  tUl  ten  o*clock  at 
night,  when  the  imder-turkey,  a  young  man  with  his  lantern, 
and  much  ambitious  gentility  of  deportment,  came  to  see  them 
out.  I  believe  we  scattered  an  urbanity  about  the  prison,  till 
then  unknown.  Even  William  Hazlitt,  who  there  first  did  me 
the  honour  of  a  visit,  would  stand  interchanging  amenities  at 
the  threshold,  which  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making  him  pass. 
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I  know  not  which  kept  his  hat  off  with  the  greater  pertinacitj 
of  deference,  I  to  the  diffident  cutter-np  of  Tory  dakes  and 
kings,  or  he  to  the  amazing  prisoner  and  invalid  who  issued 
ont  of  a  bower  of  roses.  There  came  my  old  friends  and 
school-fellows,  Pitman,  whose  wit  and  animal  spirits  have  still 
kejyt  him  alive ;  Mitchell,  now  no  more,  who  translated  Aristo- 
phanes; and  Barnes,  gone  too,  who  always  reminded  me  of 
Fielding.  It  was  he  that  introduced  me  to  the  late  Mr.  Thoma&r 
Alsager,  the  kindest  of  neighbours,  a  man  of  business^  who 
contrived  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  musician.  Alsager  loved  his 
leifiRire,  and  yet  wotdd  start  up  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do  the 
least  of  a  prisoner's  biddings. 

My  now  old  friend,  Cowden  Clarke,  with  his  ever  young 
and  wise  heart,  was  good  enough  to  be  his  own  introducer, 
paving  his  way,  like  a  proper  investor  of  prisons,  with  basketa 
of  fruit. 

The  Lambs  came  to  comfort  me  in  all  weathers,  hail  or  sun-* 
shine,  in  daylight  and  in  darkness,  even  in  the  dreadful  frost 
and  snow  of  the  beginning  of  1814. 

My  physician,  curiously  enough,  was  Dr.  Knighton  (after* 
wards  Sir  William),  who  had  lately  become  physician  to  the 
prince.  He,  therefore,  could  not,  in  decency,  visit  me  under 
the  circumstances,  though  he  did  again  afterwards,  never  fiiil-> 
ing  in  the  delicacies  due  either  to  his  great.fiiend  or  to  his 
small.  Meantime,  another  of  his  friends,  the  late  estimable 
Dr.  Grooch,  came  to  me  as  his  substitute,  and  he  came  ofben. 

Great  disappointment  and  exceeding  viciousness  may  talk 
as  they  please  of  the  badness  of  human  nature.  For  my  part, 
I  am  now  in  my  seventy-fourth  year,  and  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  the  dark  side  as  well  as  Ihe  light,  and  I  say 
that  human  nature  is  a  veiy  good  and  kindly  thing,  and  capable 
of  all  sorts  of  virtues.  Art  thou  not  a  refutation  of  all  that 
can  be  said  against  it,  excellent  Sir  John  Swinburne  ?  another 
friend  whom  I  made  in  prison,  and  who  subsequently  cheered 
some  of  my  greatest  passes  of  adversity.  Health,  as  well  as 
sense  and  generosity,  has  blessed  him ;  and  he  retains  a  young 
heart  at  the  age  of  ninety-four. 

To  evils  I  have  owed  some  of  my  greatest  blessings.  It  was 
imprisonment  that  brought  me  acquainted  with  my  friend  of 

16 
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friends,  Shelley.   I  had  seen  little  of  him  before;  but  he  ^ 

to  me,  making  me  a  princely  offer,  'which  at  tliat  time  I  stood 

in  no  need  of. 

Some  other  persons,  not  at  all  known  to  us,  offered  to  nuae 
money  enough  to  pay  the  fine  of  1,000/.  We  declined  it,  with 
proper  thanks;  and  it  becaoae  ns  to  do  so.  But,  as  &r  as  my 
own  feelings  were  concerned,  I  have  na  merit ;  for  I  was  des- 
titnte,  at  that  time,  of  eren  a  proper  instinct  with  regard  to 
money.  It  was  not  long  afterwards  tiiat  I  was  forced  to  call 
upon  friendship  for  its  assbtance ;  and  nobly  (as  I  shall  show 
by  and  by)  was  it  afforded  me. 

To  some  other  friends,  near  and  dear,  I  may  not  even  return 
thanks  in  this  place  for  a  thousand  namelesB  attentions,  which 
th^  make  it  a  business  of  their  existence  to  bestow  on  those 
they  lore.  I  might  as  soon  thank  my  own  heart.  But  one 
or  two  others,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  who  by 
some  possibility  (if,  indeed,  they  ever  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  &ncy  an3rthing  on  the  subject)  might  suppose  them- 
selves forgotten,  I  may  be  suffered  to  remind  of  the  pleasure 
they  gave  me.  M.  S.  [Michael  Slegg  ?],  who  afterwards  saw 
us  so  oflen  near  London,  has  long,  I  hope,  beoi  enjoying  the 
tranquillity  he  so  richly  deseiTed;  and  so,  I  trust,  has  C.  S. 
[Caroline  Scott?],  whose  &ce,  or  rather  something  like  it 
(for  it  was  not  easy  to  match  her  own),  I  continually  met  with 
afterwards  in  the  land  of  her  ancestors.  Her  veil,  and  her 
baskets  of  flowers,  used  to  come  through  the  portal,  like  light. 

I  must  not  omit  a  visit  £ram  the  venerable  Bentham,  who 
was  justly  said  to  unite  the  wisdom  of  a  sage  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child.  I  had  had  the  honour  of  one  from  him 
before  my  imprisonment,  when  he  came,  he  said,  to  make  my 
acquaintance,  because  the  Examner  had  spoken  well  of  a 
new  weekly  paper.  On  the  present  occasion  he  found  me 
playing  at  battledore,  in  which  he  took  a  part;  and,  with  his 
usoal  eye  towards  improvement|  suggested  an  amendment  in 
the  constitution  of  shuttlecocks.  I  remember  the  surprise  of 
the  governor  at  his  local  knowledge  and  his  vivacity.  ^  Why^ 
liiister,"  said  he,  "  his  eye  is  everywhere  at  once." 

All  these  comforts  were  embittered  by  unceasing  ill-health, 
and  by  certain  melancholy  reveries,  which  the  nature  of  the 
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plAce  did  not  help  to  diminish.  Ihiring  the  first  six  weeks 
the  sound  of  the  felons'  chains,  mixed  with  what  I  took  for 
borrid  execrations  or  despairing  laughter,  was  never  out  of 
my  ears.  When  I  went  into  the  infirmary,  which  stood 
l)etween  the  gaol  and  the  prison  walls,  gallowses  were  occa- 
sionally put  in  order  by  the  side  of  my  windows,  and  after- 
wards set  up  over  the  prison  gates,  where  they  remained 
visible.  The  keeper  one  day,  with  an  air  of  mystery,  took 
me  into  the  upper  ward,  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of  gratify- 
ing me  with  a  view  of  the  country  from  the  roof.  Some- 
thing prevented  his  showing  me  this;  but  the  spectacle  he 
did  show  me  I  shall  never  forget.  It  was  a  stout  country 
girl,  sitting  in  an  absorbed  manner,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire.  She  was  handsome,  and  had  a  little  hectic  spot  in  either 
cheek,  the  effect  of  some  gnawing  emotion.  He  told  me,  in 
a  whisper,  that  she  was  there  for  the  murder  of  her  bastard 
child.  I  could  have  knocked  the  fellow  down  for  his  un- 
feelingness  in  making  a  show  of  her;  but,  afler  all,  she  did 
not  see  us.  She  heeded  us  not.  There  was  no  object  before 
her  but  what  produced  the  spot  in  her  cheek.  The  gallows, 
on  which  she  was  executed,  must  have  been  brought  out 
within  her  hearing;  but,  perhaps,  she  heard  that  as  little. 

To  relieve  the  reader's  feelings  I  will  here  give  him  another 
instance  of  the  delicacy  of  my  friend  the  under-gaoler.  He 
always  used  to  carry  up  her  food  to  this  poor  girl  himself;  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  did  not  think  it  a  fit  task  for  younger  men. 

This  was  a  melancholy  case.  In  general,  the  crimes  were 
not  of  such  a  staggering  description,  nor  did  the  criminals 
appear  to  take  their  situation  to  heart.  I  found  by  d^ees 
that  fortune  showed  fairer  play  than  I  had  supposed  to  all 
classes  of  men,  and  that  those  who  seemed  to  have  most  reason 
to  be  miserable  were  not  always  so.  Their  criminality  was 
generally  proportioned  to  their  want  of  thought.  My  friend 
Cave,  who  had  become  a  philosopher  by  the  force  of  his 
situation,  said  to  me  one  day  when  a  new  batch  of  criminals 
came  in,  "Poor  ignorant  wretches,  sir!  "  At  evening,  when 
they  went  to  bed,  I  used  to  stand  in  the  prison  garden,  listen- 
ing to  the  cheerful  songs  with  which  the  felons  entertained 
one  another.     The  beaters  of  hemp  were  a  still  merrier  race. 

16—2 
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Doubtless  the  good  Lours  and  simple  fare  of  the  prison  con- 
tributed to  make  the  blood  of  its  inmates  run  better,  particu- 
larly those  who  were  forced  to  take  exercise.  At  last,  I  used 
to  pitj  the  debtors  more  than  the  criminals ;  yet  even  the 
debtors  had  their  gay  parties  and  jolly  songs.  Many  a  time 
(for  they  were  my  neighbours)  have  I  heard  them  roar  out 
the  old  ballad  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher: — 

^  He  that  driaks,  and  goes  to  bed  sober, 
EalU  as  the  leaves  do,  and  dies  in  October." 

To  say  the  truth,  there  was  an  obstreperousness  in  their 
mirth  that  looked  more  melancholy  than  the  thoughtlessness 
of  the  lighter-feeding  felons. 

On  the  8rd  of  February,  1815,  I  was  free.  When  my 
iamily,  the  preceding  summer,  had  been  obliged  to  go  down 
to  Brighton  for  their  health,  I  felt  ready  to  dash  my  head 
against  the  wall  at  not  being  able  to  follow  them.  I  would 
sometimes  sit  in  my  chair  with  this  thought  upon  me,  tiU  the 
agony  of  my  impatience  burst  out  at  every  pore.  I  would 
not  speak  of  it  if  it  did  not  enable  me  to  show  how  this  kind 
of  suffering  may  be  borne,  and  in  what  sort  of  way  it  termi- 
nates. I  learnt  to  prevent  it  by  violent  exercise.  All  fits  of 
nervousness  ought  to  be  anticipated  as  much  as  possible  with 
exercise.  Indeed,  a  proper  healthy  mode  of  life  would  save 
most  people  from  these  efieminate  ills,  and  most  likely  cure 
even  their  inheritors. 

It  was  now  thought  that  I  should  dart  out  of  my  cage 
like  a  bird,  and  feel  no  end  in  the  delight  of  ranging.  But, 
partly  from  ill-health,  and  partly  from  habit,  the  day  of  my 
liberation  brought  a  good  deal  of  pain  with  it.  An  illness  of 
a  long  standing,  which  required  very  different  treatment,  had 
by  this  time  been  burnt  in  upon  me  by  the  iron  that  enters 
into  the  soul  of  the  captive,  wrap  it  in  flowers  as  he  may; 
and  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  that  after  stopping  a  little  at  the 
house  of  my  friend  Alsager,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  continue 
looking  at  the  shoals  of  people  passing  to  and  fro,  as  the 
coach  drove  up  the  Strand.  The  whole  business  of  life  seemed 
a  hideous  impertinence.  The  first  pleasant  sensation  I  expe- 
rienced was  when  the  coach]  turned  into  the  New  Rcad|  and 
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I  beheld  the  old  hills  of  1117  affection  standing  where  they  used 
to  do,  and  breathing  me  a  welcome. 

It  was  very  slowly  that  I  recovered  anything  like  a  sensa- 
tion of  healtfi.  The  bitterest  evil  I  suffered  was  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  confined  so  long  in  one  spot.  The 
habit  stuck  to  me  on  my  return  home  in  a  veiy  extraordi- 
nary manner ;  and,  I  fear,  some  of  my  friends  thought  me 
ungrateful.  They  did  me  an  injustice ;  but  it  was  not  their 
fault;  nor  could  I  wish  them  the  bitter  experience  which 
alone  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  strange 
things.  This  weakness  I  outlived;  but  I  have  never  thoroughly 
recovered  the  shock  given  my  constitution.  My  natural 
spirits,  however,  have  always  struggled  hard  to  see  me  reason- 
ably treated.  Many  things  give  me  exquisite  pleasure  which 
seem  to  affect  other  men  in  a  very  minor  degree;  and  I 
enjoyed,  afber  all,  such  happy  moments  with  my  friends,  even 
in  prison,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  climate  which  I 
afterwards  visited,  I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  would 
not  rather  have  been  in  gaol  than  in  Italy. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

FREE  AGAIN. — SHELLEY  IN  ENGLAND. 

On  leaving  prison  I  went  to  live  in  the  Edgware  Boad, 
because  my  brother^s  house  was  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When  we  met,  we  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  tears 
of  manhood  bedewed  our  cheeks. 

Not  that  the  idea  of  the  Prince  Regent  had  anything  to  do 
with  such  grave  emotions.  His  Royal  Highness  continued  to 
affect  us  with  anything  but  solemnity,  as  we  took  care  to 
make  manifest  in  the  Examiner,  We  had  a  hopeful  and 
respectful  word  for  every  reigning  prince  but  himself;  and  I 
must  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
not  one  of  them  deserved  it 

The  lodging  which  my  family  occupied  (for  the  fine,  and 
the  state  of  my  health,  delayed  my  resumption  of  a  house) 
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was  next  door  to  a  wealUij  oM  gentiemaiif  who  kept  a  band- 
some  carriage,  and  spoke  rery  bad  grammar.  My  landlord, 
who  waa  also  a  dignified  penonage  after  his  fashion,  pointed 
him  out  to  me  one  day  aa  he  waa  getting  into  his  carriage; 
adding,  in  a  tone  amonnting  to  the  awful,  ^  He  is  the  greatest 
plumber  in  LondcMou"  The  same  landlord,  who  had  a  splendid 
turn  lor  anti-dimax,  and  who  had  gifted  his  duldren  widi 
names  proportionate  to  hb  paternal  sense  of  what  became 
him,  called  out  to  one  of  them  from  his  parlour  window, 
''Tou,  sir,  there — Maximilian —come  out  of  the  gutter." 
He  was  a  good-natuzed  sort  of  domineering  individual;  and 
would  say  to  his^wife,  when  he  went  out,  ^  Damn  it,  my  lore, 
I  insist  on  having  the  podding.** 

In  this  house  Lord  Byron  continued  the  visits  whidi  he 
made  me  in  prison.  Unlbrtunately,  I  was  too  ill  to  return 
them*  He  pressed  me  very  much  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
him ;  but  illness,  and  the  dread  of  committing  my  critical 
independem^e,  alike  prevented  me.  His  lordship  was  one  of  a 
management  that  governed  Dmry-lane  Theatre  at  that  time, 
and  that  were  not  successful.  He  got  nothing  by  it  but  petty 
vexations  and  a  good  deal  of  scandaL 

Lord  Bjrron^s  appearance  at  that  time  was  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  it.  He  was  &tter  than  before  his  marriage,  but  only  just 
enough  so  to  complete  the  el^ance  of  his  person;  and  the 
turn  of  his  head  and  countenance  had  a  spirit  and  elevation 
in  it  which,  though  not  immixed  with  disquiet,  gave  him 
altogether  a  very  nd^e  look.  His  dress,  which  was  black, 
witiii  white  trousers,  and  which  he  wore  buttoned  close  over 
the  body,  completed  the  succinctness  and  gentlemanliness  of 
his  appearance.  I  remember  one  day,  as  he  stood  locking 
out  of  the  window,  he  resembled,  in  a  lively  manner,  the 
portrait  of  him  by  Phillips,  by  far  the  best  that  has  appeared : 
I  mean,  the  best  of  him  at  his  best  time  of  life,  and  the  most 
like  him  in  features  as  well  as  expression.  He  sat  one  morn- 
ing so  long  that  Lady  Byron  sent  up  twice  to  kt  him  know 
Ae  was  waiting.  Her  ladydiip  used  to  go  on  in  the  carriage 
to  Henderson*s  nursery-ground,  to  get  fbwers.  I  had  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  her,  nor  ever  saw  her  but  (mce,  when  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the  door.    I  thought  she  had  a 
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pretty,  earnest  look,  with  her  ^  pippin  ^'  &oe ;  an  epthet  by 
which  she  playfully  designated  herscdf. 

I  had  a  little  study  oTerlooking  the  fields  to  Westbonme— 
a  seqaestered  spot  at  that  time  embowered  in  trees.  The 
stady  was  draperied  with  white  and  green,  having  fumitiire 
to  match;  and  as  the  noble  poet  had  seen  me  during  my 
imprisonment  in  a  bower  of  roses,  he  might  here  be  said, 
with  no  great  stretch  of  imagination,  to  have  found  me  in  a 
box  of  liHes.  I  menti<»  this,  because  he  took  pleasure  in 
the  look  of  l^e  little  apartment  Also,  because  my  wi^^'s 
fair  cousin,  Virtue  Kent,  now,  alas!  no  more,  who  was  as 
good  as  she  was  intelligent,  and  as  resolute  as  gentle,  extin- 
guished me  there  one  morning  when  my  dressing-gown  had 
caught  fire.  She  was  all  her  life,  indeed,  taking  painful  tasks 
on  herself,  to  sare  trouble  to  odiers. 

In  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  garden  to  this  house  was  a 
magnificent  rocking-horse,  which  a  fiiend  had  given  my  little 
boy;  and  Lord  Byron,  with  a  childish  glee  becoming  a  poet, 
would  ride  upon  it.  Ah  1  why  did  he  ever  lide  his  Pegasus 
to  less  adyaatage?  Poets  should  never  give  up  their  privi- 
ly of  surmounting  sorrow  with  joy. 

It  was  here  also  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Wordsworth.  He  came  to  thank  me  for  the  zeal  I  had 
shown  in  advocating  the  cause  of  his  genius.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  showing  him  his  book  on  my  shelves  by  the  side 
of  Milton;  a  sight  which  mnat  have  been  the  more  agreeable, 
inasmuch  as  the  visit  was  unexpected.  He  favoured  me,  in 
return,  with  giving  his  opinioi  of  some  of  the  poeto  his  oom- 
temporaries,  who  woidd  assuredly  not  have  paid  him  a  visit 
on  the  same  grounds  on  which  he  was  pleased  to  honour 
myself.  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  firom  that  day  to  this,  he 
thought  it  becoming  in  him  to  reciprocate  the  least  part  of 
any  benefit  which  a  word  in  good  season  may  have  done  for 
him.  Lord  Byron,  in  resentment  for  my  having  called  him 
the  ^^  prince  of  the  bards  of  his  time,"  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  even  the  ''  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind."  He  said 
he  was  the  '^  blind  monarch  of  the  one-eyed.**  I  must  still 
differ  with  his  lordship  on  that  point;  but  I  must  own,  that, 
after  all  which  I  have  seen  and  read,  posteri^,  in  my  opinion. 
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will  differ  not  a  little  with  one  person  respecting  the  amount 
of  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Wordsworth;  though  who 
that  one  person  is,  I  thall  leave  the  reader  to  discover. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  whom  Mr.  Hazlitt  designated  as  one  that 
would  have  had  the  wide  circle  of  his  humanities  made  still 
wider,  and  a  good  deal  more  pleasant,  by  dividing  a  little 
more  of  his  time  between  his  lakes  in  Westmoreland  and  the 
hotels  of  the  metropolis,  had  a  dignified  manner,  with  a  deep 
and  roughish  but  not  unpleasing  voice,  and  an  exalted  mode 
of  speaking.  He  had  a  habit  of  keeping  his  left  hand  in  tlie 
bosom  of  his  waistcoat;  and  in  this  attitude,  except  when  he 
turned  round  to  take  one  of  the  subjects  of  his  criticism  from 
the  shelves  (for  his  contemporaries  were  there  also),  he  sat 
dealing  forth  his  eloquent  but  hardly  catholic  judgments.  In 
his  "  &ther*s  house  "  there  were  not  "  many  mansions.'*  He 
was  as  sceptical  on  the  merits  of  all  kinds  of  poetry  but  one, 
as  Richardson  was  on  those  of  the  novels  of  Fielding. 

Under  the  study  in  which  my  visitor  and  I  were  sitting 
was  an  archway,  leading  to  a  nurseiy-ground;  a  cart  hap- 
pened to  go  through  it  while  I  was  inquiring  whether  he 
would  take  any  refreshment;  and  he  uttered,  in  so  lofty  a 
voice,  the  words,  "  Anything  which  is  ginng  forwardy^  that  I 
Mt  inclined  to  ask  him  whe^er  he  would  take  a  piece  of  the 
cart.  Lamb  would  certainly  have  done  it.  But  this  was  a 
levity  which  woidd  neither  have  been  so  proper  on  my  part, 
after  so  short  an  acquaintance,  nor  very  intelligible,  perhaps, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  serious  poet.  There  are  good- 
humoured  warrants  for  smiling,  which  lie  deeper  even  than 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  thoughts  for  tears. 

I  did  not  see  this  distinguished  person  again  till  thirty  years 
afterwards;  when,  I  should  venture  to  say,  his  manner  was 
greatly  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  former  instance ;  indeed, 
quite  natural  and  noble,  with  a  cheerful  air  of  animal  as  well 
as  spiritual  confidence;  a  gallant  bearing,  curiously  remind- 
ing me  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  I  saw  him  walking 
some  eighteen  years  ago  by  a  lady's  side,  with  no  tmbecoming 
oblivion  of  his  time  of  life.  I  observed,  also,  that  the  poet 
no  longer  committed  himself  in  scomM  criticisms,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  criticisms  whatever,  at  least  as.  far  as  I  knew.     He  had 
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found  out  that  he  could,  at  least,  afford  to  be  silent.  Indeed, 
he  spoke  very  little  of  anything.  The  conversation  turned 
upon  Milton,  and  I  fancied  I  had  opened  a  'subject  that  would 
have  "  brought  him  out,"  by  remarking,  that  the  most  dia- 
bolical thing  in'  all  Paradise  Lost  was  a  feeling  attributed  to 
the  angels.  "Ay I"  said  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  inquired 
what  it  was.  I  said  it  was  the  passage  in  which  the  angels, 
when  they  observed  Satan  journeying  through  the  empyrean, 
let  down  a  set  of  steps  out  of  heaven,  on  purpose  to  add  to  his 
misery — to  his  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  re-ascend  them ; 
they  being  angels  in  a  state  of  bliss,  and  he  a  fallen  spirit 
doomed  to  eternal  punishment.     The  passage  is  as  follows:— 

"  Each  stair  was  meant  mysteriously,  nor  stood 

There  always,  but,  drawn  up  to  heaven,  sometimes 

Viewless;  and  underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 

Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 

Who  after  came  from  earth  sailing  arriv'd 

Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 

Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  flery  steeds. 

Tlie  stairs  were  then  let  down,  wliether  to  dare 
'  The  flend  by  easy  ascent,  or  aggraoale 

His  sad  exclusion  Jrom  the  doors  of  bliss  J* 

Mr.  Wordsworth  pondered,  and  said  nothing.  I  thought  to 
myself,  what  pity  for  the  poor  devil  would  not  good  uncle 
Toby  have  expressed  1  Into  what  indignation  would  not 
Bums  have  exploded  !  What  knowledge  of  themselves  would 
not  have  been  forced  upon  those  same  coxcombical  and  malig- 
nant angels  by  Fielding  or  Shakspeare ! 

Walter  8cott  said,  that  the  eyes  of  Burns  were  the  finest 
he  ever  saw.  I  cannot  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's ; 
that  is,  not  in  the  sense  of  the  beauti^l,  or  even  of  the  pro- 
found. But  certainly  I  never  beheld  eyes  that  looked  so 
inspired  or  supernatural.  They  were  like  fires  half  burnings 
half  smouldering,  with  a  sort  of  acrid  fixture  of  regard,  and 
seated  at  the  further  end  of  two  caverns.  One  might  imagine 
Ezekiel  or  Isaiah  to  have  had  such  eyes.  The  finest  eyes,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  man*8 
head  (and  I  have  seen  many  fine  ones)  are  those  of  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

It  was  for  a  good  while  after  leaving  prison  that  I  was 
unable  to  return  the  visits  of  the  friends  who  saw  me  there* 
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Two  jears'  confinement,  and  illnesB  in  combination,  had  acted 
BO  injuiioiualj  upon  a  senaitiTe  temperament,  that  for  mai^ 
montb"  I  conld  not  leave  home  without  a  morbid  wish  to 
return,  and  a  fear  of  being  seized  with  some  fit  or  other  in 
the  streets,  perhaps  yrith  sudden  death ;  and  this  was  one  of 
the  periods  when  mj  hypochondria  came  back.  In  oompenj, 
however,  or  at  the  sight  of  a  fiiend,  animal  qdrits  wonld 
stmggle  even  with  that ;  and  few  people,  whatever  ill-heahii 
I  showed  in  my  face,  had  the  slightest  idea  of  what  I  sofiered. 
When  they  thought  I  was  mmply  jaundiced,  I  was  pozzlii^ 
myself  with  the  cosmogony.  When  th^  fimded  me  wholly- 
occupied  in  some  conversation  on  a  poem  or  a  pot  of  flowers, 
I  would  be  haxmted  with  the  question  respecting  the  origin 
of  evil.  What  agonies,  to  be  sure — what  horrible  struggles 
between  wonder  and  patience — ^I  sufiered  then!  and  into 
what  a  heaven  of  reliance  and  of  gladness  have  I  been  since 
brought  by  a  little  better  knowledge  of  the  tuning  of  the  in- 
struments of  this  existence,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  taking 
right  healthy  spirits  as  the  key-note,  and  harmonizing  every- 
tldng  else  with  those !  But  I  have  treated  this  point  already. 
Let  me  again,  however,  advise  any  one  who  may  be  suffering 
melancholy  of  the  same  sort,  or  of  any  sort,  to  take  this  recol- 
lection of  mine  to  heart,  and  do  his  best  to  derive  comfivrt 
£rom  it.  I  thought  I  ihonld  die  early,  and  in  suffering;  and 
here  I  am  stiU,  forty-two  years  afterwards,  writing  these 

words. 

'*For  thilk^  ground,  that  beareth  the  weeds  wick, 
Beareth  also  thete  vholesome  herbs  as  oft; 
And  next  to  the  ibul  nettle,  rough  and  thick, 
The  rose  ywaxeth  sweet,  and  smooth,  and  soft; 
And  next  the  valley  is  the  hill  aloft; 
And  next  the  darkd  night  is  the  glad  morrow, 
And  also  joy  is  next  the  fine  of  sorrow." — Cbajtobl 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1816  I  went  to  reside  again  in 

Hampstead,  for  liie  benefit  of  the  air,  and  of  my  old  field 

walks ;  and  there  I  finished  the  Star^  ofBimini,  which  was 

forthwith  published.     I  have  spoken  of  a  masque  on  the 

downfall  of  Napdeon,  called  the  Descent  af  Liberty,  which  I 

wrote  while  in  prison.     Liberty  descends  in  it  from  heaven, 

to  free  the  earth  firom  Ihe  burthen  of  an  evil  magician.    It 

was  a  compUment  to  the  Allies,  which  they  deserved  well 
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enougfay  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  fiulure;  otherwise  they  did  not 
deserve  it  all;  for  it  was  founded  on  a  belief  in  promises 
"which  they  never  kept.  There  was  a  vein  of  something  tme 
in  the  Descent  of  Liberty ^  particalarly  in  passages  where  the 
domestic  a£fectionB  were  touched  upon;  bat  the  poetry  was 
too  much  on  the  suzfiice.  Fancy  (encouraged  by  the  idlego- 
rical  nature  of  the  masque)  played  her  part  too  entirely  in  it 
at  the  expense  of  imagination.  I  had  not  yet  got  rid  of 
aelf-sufficieney  caused  by  my  editorial  positLony  or  by  the 
credit,  better  deserved,  which  political  courage  had  obtained 
for  me.  I  had  yet  to  learn  in  what  the  subtler  q>irit  of  poetry 
consisted. 

Nor  had  I  discovered  it  when  I  wrote  the  Story  ofEimnt. 
It  was  written  in  what,  perhaps,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  after 
the  degree  ci  poetical  reputation  which  had  been  conceded 
me,  I  may  be  allowed,  after  the  &shion  of  painters,  to  call  my 
^  first  manner ; "  not  the  worst  manner  conceivabie,  though 
fiir  from  the  best;  as  fiir  from  it  (or  at  whatever  greater  dis- 
tance modesty  may  require  it  to  be  put)  as  Diyden's  Flower 
and  the  Leaf,  from  the  story  in  CSuuicer  which  Dryden 
imitaited.  I  must  take  leave,  however,  to  regard  it  as  a  tme 
picture,  painted  after  a  certain  mode ;  and  I  can  nev^  forget 
the  comfort  I  enjoyed  in  painting  it,  though  I  think  I  hare 
since  executed  some  things  with  a  more  inward  pa^^ptioa  of 
poetical  requirement. 

This  poem,  the  greater  part  of  whidbi  was  written  in  prison, 
had  been  commenoed  a  year  or  two  before,  while  I  was  visit- 
ing the  sea-coast  at  Hastings,  with  my  wife  and  our  first 
cluld.  I  was  very  happy;  and  lookxng  among  my  books  for 
some  melancholy  theme  of  verse,  by  which  I  could  steady  my 
felicity,  I  unfortunately  chose  the  subject  of  Dante's  fomous 
episode.  I  did  not  ooofiider,  indeed  at  the  time  was  not  criti- 
cally aware,  that  to  enlaxge  upon  a  subject  which  had  been 
treated  with  exquisite  sufficiency,  and  to  ids  immortal  renown, 
by  a  great  master,  was  not  likely,  by  any  mmt  of  detail,  to 
sBve  a  tyro  in  the  art  from  the  diarge  of  piiesumption,  ei^- 
cially  one  who  had  not  yet  even  studied  poetical  mastecy 
itself,  except  in  a  subordinate  ^lape.  Dtyden,  at  that  time, 
in  spite  of  my  smse  of  Milton's  saperioritj,  and  my  early  love 
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of  Spenser,  was  the  most  delightfal  name  to  me  in  English 
poetiy.  I  had  found  in  him  more  vigour,  and  music  too, 
than  in  Pope,  who  had  been  my  closest  poetical  acquaintance; 
and  I  could  not  rest  tiU  I  had  played  on  his  instrument.  I 
brought,  however,  to  my  task  a  sympathy  with  the  tender 
and  the  pathetic,  which  I  did  not  find  in  my  pattern;  and 
there  was  also  an  impulsive  diflference  now  and  then  in  the 
style,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  simplicity  of  words.  My 
versification  was  far  from  being  so  vigorous  as  his.  There 
were  many  weak  lines  in  it.  It  succeeded  best  in  catching 
the  variety  of  his  cadences ;  at  least  so  far  as  they  broke  up 
the  monotony  of  Pope.  But  I  had  a  greater  love  for  the 
beauties  of  external  nature;  I  think  also  I  partook  of  a  more 
southern  insight  into  the  beauties  of  coloiu*,  of  which  I  made 
abundant  use  in  the  procession  which  is  described  in  the  first 
canto;  and  if  I  invested  my  story  with  too  many  circum- 
stances of  description,  especially  on  points  not  essential  to  its 
progress,  and  thus  took  leave  in  toto  of  the  brevity,  as  well  as 
the  force  of  Dante,  still  the  enjoyment  which  led  me  into  the 
superfluity  was  manifest,  and  so  fiir  became  its  warrant  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  supplying  my  firiendly  critic,  Lord  Byron, 
with  a  point  for.  his  Parisina  (the  incident  of  the  heroine 
talking  in  her  sleep);  of  seeing  all  the  reigning  poets,  without 
exception,  break  up  their  own  heroic  couplets  into  fireer 
modulation  (which  they  never  afterwards  abandoned);  and  of 
being  paid  for  the  resentment  of  the  Tory  critics  in  one 
single  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Rogers,  who  told  me, 
when  I  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Lord  Byron*s  house,  tliat 
he  had  ^  just  left  a  beautiful  woman  sitting  over  my  poem  in 
tears.'* 

I  was  then  between  twenty  and  thir^.  Upwards  of  thirty 
years  afterwards  I  was  told  by  a  friend,  that  he  had  just 
heard  one  of  the  most  distinguiidied  of  living  authoresses  say 
she  had  shed  "'  tears  of  vexation"  on  finding  that  I  had  recast 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  and  taken  away  so  much  of  the 
first  matter.  Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  boast  of  tears  of  this 
kind,  and  to  say  what  balm  they  have  given  me  for  many  a 
wound.  The  portion  of  the  poem  taken  away  I  have  since 
restored,  under  a  separate  title,  in  the  edition  of  my  Poetical 
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WorJcBj  which  has  appeared  in  America.  By  the  other 
alteration  I  hare  finally  thought  it  best  to  abide;  and  I  have 
thus  reconciled  as  well  as  I  could  the  friends  of  the  first  form 
of  the  poem  and  those  of  the  new. 

I  need  hardly  advert,  at  the  present  time  of  day,  to  the 
objections  which  were  made  to  this  production  when  it  first 
appeared,  by  the  wrath  of  the  Tory  critics.  In  iact,  it  would 
Lave  met  with  no  such  hostility,  or  indeed  any  hostility  at  all, 
if  politics  hud  not  judged  it.  Critics  might  have  differed 
about  it,  of  course,  and  reasonably  have  found  fatdt;  but  had 
it  emanated  from  the  circles,  or  been  written  by  any  person 
not  obnoxious  to  political  objection,  I  believe  there  is  nobody 
at  this  time  of  day,  who  will  not  allow,  that  the  criticism  in 
all  quarters  would  have  been  very  good-natured,  and  willing 
to  hail  whatever  merit  it  possessed.  I  may,  therefore,  be 
warranted  in  having  spoken  of  it  without  any  greater  allusion 
to  quarrels  which  have  long  been  over,  and  to  which  I  have 
confessed  that  I  gave  the  first  cause  of  provocation. 

The  Story  of  Rifmni  had  not  long  appeared  when  I  received 
a  copy  of  it,  which  looked  like  witchcraft.  It  was  the  iden- 
tical poem,  in  type  and  appearance,  bound  in  calf,  and  sent 
me  without  any  explanation  ;  but  it  was  a  little  smaller.  I 
turned  it  over  a  dozen  times,  wondering  what  it  could  be,  and 
how  it  could  have  originated.  'J'he  simple  solution  of  the 
puzzle  I  did  not  consider,  till  I  had  summoned  other  persons 
to  partake  my  astonishment.  At  length  we  consulted  the 
title-page,  and  there  saw  the  names  of  "Wells  and  Lilly, 
Boston;  and  M.  Carey,  Philadelphia." — ^I  thought  how  the 
sight  would  have  pleased  my  &ther  and  mother. 

I  now  returned  the  visits  which  Lord  Byron  had  made  me 
in  prison.  His  wife's  separation  from  him  had  just  taken 
place,  and  he  had  become  ill  himself;  his  face  was  jaundiced 
with  bile ;  he  felt  the  attacks  of  the  public  severely ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  he  had  an  execution  in  his  house.  I  was  struck 
with  the  real  trouble  he  manifested,  compared  with  what  the 
public  thought  of  it.  The  adherence  of  his  old  friends  was 
also  touching.  I  saw  Mr.  Hobhouse,  now  Lord  Broughton, 
and  Mr.  Scrope  Davies  (college  friends  of  his)  almost  every 
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time  I  called.     Mr.  Bogers  yrss  regukr  in  bia  dailj  yimia ; 
and  Lord  Holland^  he  told  me,  was  very  kind. 

Lord  Byron,  at  thiB  junctore,  took  ^e  blame  of  tbe  qoarr^ 
upon  himself.  He  even  enlisted  the  seif-Iove  of  his  new 
visitor  8o  far  on  tbe  lady's  side,  as  to  tell  him  *^  that  she  liked 
my  poem,  and  had  compared  his  temper  to  that  of  Gioyaani, 
the  heroine's  conBort.**  He  also  showed  me  a  letter  which  she 
had  written  him  after  her  departure  from  the  house,  and  when 
she  was  on  her  way  to  the  relations  who  persuaded  her  not  to 
return.  It  was  signed  with  the  epithet  before  mentioned; 
and  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  good-humour,  and  even  of  fond- 
ness, which,  though  containing  nothing  but  what  a  wife  ought 
to  write,  and  is  the  better  for  writing,  was,  I  thought,  almost 
too  good  to  show.  But  a  certain  over-commtmicativeness  was 
one  of  those  qualities  of  his  lordship,  which,  though  it  some- 
times became  the  child-like  simplicity  of  a  poet,  startled  you 
at  others  in  proportion  as  it  led  to  disclosures  of  questionable 
propriety. 

I  thought  I  understood  the  circumstances  of  this  separation 
at  the  time,  and  still  better  some  time  afterwards ;  but  I  have 
since  been  conyinced,  and  the  conviction  grows  stronger  every 
day,  that  no  domestic  dispute,  even  if  it  were  desirable  or 
pr(^>er  to  investigate  it,  can  ever  be  thoroughly  understood 
unless  you  hear  both  parties,  and  know  their  entire  relative 
situations,  together  widi  the  interests  and  passions  of  those 
about  them.  You  must  also  be  sure  of  their  statements,  and 
see  whether  the  statements  on  all  sides  themselves  are  pre- 
judiced or  the  reverse.  Lideed  you  cannot  know  individuals 
themselves  truly,  unless  you  have  lived  with  th«n;  at  all 
events,  unless  you  have  studied  them  long  enough  to  know 
whether  appearances  are  realities  ;  and  although  you  may, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  must,  draw  your  own  conclusions 
respecting  people  from  statements  which  they  give  to  the 
world,  whether  for  or  against  themsdves,  yet  it  is  safer,  as 
well  as  pleaaanter,  to  leave  that  question  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  place  where  it  ought  ever  to  abide,  unless  brought  for- 
ward on  the  highest  and  noblest  grounds  ;  namely,  in  the 
silence  of  the  heart  that  has  most  suffered  under  its  causes. 
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I  shall^  there£)ie,  say  nothing  more  of  a  btisiness  'which 
nobody  ought  to  have  heard  o£  Lord  Byron  soon  afberwards 
left  £ng]jLnd,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again,  or  hear  &om  him, 
acaroely  of  him^  till  he  proposed  my  joining  him  in  Italy.  I 
take  my  leave  of  him,  therefore,  till  that  period,  and  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  friends  with  whom  I  became  intimate  in  the 
meanwhile — Shelley  and  Keats. 

I  first  saw  Shelley  during  the  early  period  of  the  Exammery 
before  its  indictment  on  account  of  the  Regent ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  few  short  yiaits,  which  did  not  produce  intimacy. 
[It  was  indeed  Mr.  Rowland  Hunter  who  first  brought  Leigh 
Hunt  and  his  most  valued  friend  personally  together.  Shelley 
had  brought  a  manuscript  poem  whi<^  proved  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  publishing  house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  But 
Mr.  Hunter  sent  the  young  reformer  to  seek  the  counsel  of 
Leigh  Hunt.]  He  was  then  a  youth,  not  come  to  his  fuU 
growth  ;  very  gentlemanly,  earnestly  gazing  at  ereiy  object 
that  interested  him,  and  quoting  the  Greek  dramatists.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  married  his  first  wife ;  and  he  subsequently 
wrote  to  me  while  I  was  in  prison,  as  I  have  before  mtaitioned. 
I  renewed  the  correspondence  a  year  or  two  afberwards  dur- 
ing which  period  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  most  beautiful 
of  his  lyric  poems,  the  Hymn  to  ItUdUctwd  Beauty  y  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Examiner,  Meantime,  he  and  his  wifo  had 
parted;  and  now  he  re-appeared  before  me  at  Hampstead,  in 
consequence  of  the  calamity  which  I  am  about  to  mention. 

But  this  circumstance  it  will  be  proper  to  introduce  with 
some  remarks,  and  a  little  pre?ions  biography. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  reader  at  ihis  present 
day,  that  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  was  the  eldest  son  of  1^ 
Timothy  Shelley,  Bart.,  of  Castle-^ioring,  in  Sussex.  He 
was  bom  at  Field  Placey  in  that  county,  the  4th  of  August, 
1792. 

It  is  difiiculti  under  any  cLreomstances,  to  speak  with  pro- 
per deUcacy  of  ^ui  living  connections  of  the  dead  ;  but  it  is 
no  violation  of  decorum  to  observe,  that  the  family  con- 
nections of  Mr.  Shelley  belonged  to  a  small  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  itself  beLongiog  to  another  party.  They  were 
Whig  Aristocrats,  voting  in  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
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folk.  To  a  man  of  genius,  endowed  with  a  metapbymcal 
acuteneflB  to  diBcem  truth  and  fiilsehood,  and  a  strong  sensi- 
bilitj  to  give  way  to  his  sense  of  it,  such  an  origin,  however 
respectable  in  the  ordinary  point  of  view,  was  not  the  very 
luckiest  that  could  have  happened  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
him  within  ordinary  bounds.  With  what  feelings  is  Tnxdi  to 
open  its  eyes  upon  this  world  among  the  most  respectable  of 
oiur  mere  party  gentiy  ?  Among  licensed  contradictions  of 
all  sorts?  among  the  Christian  doctrines  and  the  worldly 
practices  ?  Among  foz-htmters  and  their  chaplains  ?  among 
beneficed  loungers,  rakish  old  gentlemen,  and  more  startling 
young  ones,  who  are  old  in  the  folly  of  knowmgness  f  people 
not  indeed  bad  in  themselves;  not  so  bad  as  their  wholesale 
and  unthinking  decriers,much  less  their  hypocritical  decriers; 
many  excellent  by  nature,  but  spoilt  by  those  profeued  de- 
mands of  what  is  right  and  noble,  and  those  inculcations,  at 
the  same  time,  of  what  is  £dse  and  wrong,  which  have  been 
so  admirably  exposed  by  a  late  philosopher  (Bentham),  and 
which  he  has  fortunately  helped  some  of  our  best  living 
statesmen  to  leave  out  of  the  catalogue  of  their  ambitions. 

Shelley  b^an  to  think  at  a  very  early  age,  and  to  think, 
too,  of  these  anomalies.  He  saw  that  at  every  step  in  life 
some  compromise  was  expected  between  a  truth  which  he  was 
told  not  to  violate,  and  a  colouring  and  double-meaning  of  it 
which  forced  him  upon  the  violation. 

With  this  jumble,  then,  of  truth  and  fidsehood  in  his  head, 
and  a  genius  bom  to  detect  it,  Shelley  was  sent  to  Eton,  and 
afterwards  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  At  Eton  a  Reviewer 
recollected  him  setting  trees  on  fire  with  a  burning-glass ;  a 
proceeding  which  the  critic  set  down  to  his  natural  taste  for 
destruction.  Perhaps  the  same  Reviewer  (if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken as  to  the  person)  would  now,  by  the  help  of  his  own 
riper  fitculties,  attribute  it  to  the  natural  curiosity  of  genius. 
At  the  same  school,  the  young  reformer  rose  up  in  opposition 
to  the  system  of  &gging.  Against  tins  custom  he  formed  a 
conspiracy;  and  for  a  time  he  made  it  pause,  at  least  as  fiir  as 
his  own  person  was  concerned.  His  feelings  at  this  period  of 
his  life  are  touchingly  and  powerfully  described  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Bevolt  of  Islam, 
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«« Thoaghto  of  great  deeds  were  miDe,  detr  friend,  when  first 
The  clouds  which  wrap  this  world  from  youth  did  pass. 

I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  burst 
My  spirit's  sleep:  a  fresh  May  day  it  was. 
When  I  walk*d  forth  upon  the  glittering  grass. 

And  wept,  I  know  not  why,  until  there  rose 
From  the  near  schoolroom,  voices  that,  alas  I 

Were  but  one  echo  from  a  world  of  woes — 

The  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes. 

*'  And  then  I  clasp'd  my  hands,  and  look'd  around, — 

But  none  was  near  to  mock  my  streaming  eyes, 
Which  ponr'd  their  warm  drops  on  the  sunny  ground: 

So  without  shame  I  spake:  *  I  will  be  wise, 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
8uch  power;  for  I  grow  weary  to  behold 

The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  check.'    I  then  oontroU'd 
My  tears;  my  heart  grew  calm,  and  I  was  meek  and  bold. 

**  And  from  that  hour  did  I,  with  earnest  thought. 
Heap  knowledge  from  forbidden  mines  of  lore; 

Tet  nothing  that  my  tyrants  knew  or  taught 
I  cared  to  learn;  but  from  that  secret  store 
Wrought  linked  armour  for  my  soul,  before 

It  might  walk  forth  to  war  among  mankind." 

Shellej,  I  belieye,  was  taken  from  Eton  before  the  r^pilar 
period  for  leaving  schooL  His  unconventional  spirit — ^pene- 
trating, sincerei  and  demanding  the  reason  and  justice  of 
things — was  found  to  be  inconvenient.  At  Oxford  it  was 
worse.  Logic  was  there  put  into  his  hands ;  and  he  used  it 
in  the  most  uncompromising  manner.  The  more  important 
the  proposition,  the  moi'e  he  thought  himself  bound  to  inves- 
tigate it :  the  greater  the  demand  upon  his  assent,  the  less, 
upon  their  own  principle  of  reasoning,  he  thought  himself 
bound  to  grant  it :  for  the  university,  by  its  ordinances,  in* 
vited  scholars  to  ask  questions  which  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  answer.  Shelley  did  so  ;  and  the  answer  was  ex- 
pulsion. It  is  true,  the  question  he  asked  was  a  very  hard 
one.  It  was  upon  the  existence  of  (rod.  But  could  neither 
Faith,  Hope,  nor  Charity  find  a  better  answer  than  that  ?  and 
in  the  teeth,  too,  of  their  own  challenge  to  inquiry  ?  Ck>uld 
not  some  gentle  and  loving  nature  have  been  found  to  speak 
to  him  in  private,  and  beg  him  at  least  to  consider  and  pause 
over  the  question,  for  reasons  which  might  have  had  their 
corresponding  efiTect  ?  The  Church  of  England  has  been  a 
blessing  to  mankind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  discountenanced  the 
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worst  superstitions,  and  given  sense  and  improvemexLt  lesre  to 
grow ;  but  if  it  cannot  leam  still  further  to  sacrifice  letter  to 
spirit,  and  see  the  danger  of  closing  its  lips  on  the  greatest 
occasions  and  then  proceeding  to  open  them  on  the  smallest, 
and  dispute  with  its  very  self  on  points  the  most  ^  frivolous 
and  vexatious,'*  it  will  do  itself  an  injury  it  little  dreams  of 
with  the  new  and  constantly  growing  intelligence  of  the 
masses;  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  noblest  versioii  of 
Christianity,  while  their  teachers  are  thus  fighting  about  die 
meanest. 

Conceive  a  young  man  of  Mr.  Shelle/s  character,  with  no 
better  experience  of  the  kindness  and  sincerity  of  those  whom 
he  had  perplexed,  thus  thrown  forth  into  society,  to  form  his 
own  judgments,  and  pursue  his  own  career.     It  was  JSmiUua 
cut  in  the  World,  but  formed  by  his  own  tutorship.     There  is 
a  novel,  imder  that  title,  written  by  the  German  La  Fontaine, 
which  has  often  reminded  me  of  him.     The  hero  of  another, 
by  the  same  author,  called  the  Reprobate,  still  more  resembles 
Lim.     His  way  of  proceeding  was  entirely  after  the  fashion  of 
those  guileless,  but  vehement  hearts,  which  not  being  well 
replied  to  by  their  teachers,  and  finding  them  hostile  to  in- 
quiry, add  to  a  natural  love  of  truth  all  tlie  passionate  ardour 
of  a  generous  and  devoted  protection  of  it     Shelley  had  met 
with  Godwin's  Political  Justice,  and  he  seemed  to  breathe,  for 
the  first  time,  in  an  open  and  bright  atmosphere.    He  resolTed 
to  square  all  his  actions  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
strictest  justice,  without  any  consideration  for  the  opinions  of 
those  whose  little  exercise  of  that  virtue  towards  himself  ill 
fitted  them,  he  thought,  for  better  teachers,  and  as  ill  warranted 
bim  in  deferring  to  the  opinions  of  the  world  whom  they 
guided.     That  he  did  some  extraordinaiy  things  in  conse- 
quence is  admitted :  that  he  did  many  noble  ones,  and  all  widi 
sincerity,  is  well  known  to  his  fi-iends,  and  will  be  admitted 
by  ail  sincere  persons.    Let  those  who  are  so  fond  of  exposing 
their  own  natures,  by  attributing  every  departure  fi:t>m  ordi- 
nary conduct  to  bad  motives,  ask  thems^ves  what  conduct 
could  be  more  extraordinary  in  their  eyes,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  attributable  to  a  bad  motive,  than  the  rejection  of  an 
estate  for  the  love  of  a  principle  ?    Yet  Shelley  rejected  one. 
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He  had  gdIj  to  become  a  jea  and  nay  man  in  tlie  House  of 
Ck>inm<m8,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Sussex.  He  de- 
clined it,  and  lived  upon  a  comparative  pittance.  Even  the 
fortime  that  he  would  ultimately  have  inherited,  as  secured  to 
his  person,  was  petty  in  the  comparison. 

So  he  went  up  to  town.    Had  he  now  behaved  himself  par- 
donably in  the  eyes  of  the  conventional  in  those  days  (for  it 
is  wonderful  in  how  short  a  time  honest  discussioii  may  be 
advanced  by  a  court  at  once  correct  and  unbigoted,  and  by  a 
succession  of  calmly  progressing  ministries;    and  all  classes 
are  now  beginning  to  permit  the  wisdom  of  eveiy  species  of 
abuse  to  be  doubted),  Shelley  would  have  gone  to  London 
"with  the  resolution  of  sowing  his  wild  oats,  and  becoming  a 
decent  member  of  society;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  have 
seduced  a  few  maidnaervantSy  or  at  least  haunted  the  lobbies 
of  the  theatre,  and  then  bestowed  the  remnant  of  his  consti- 
tution upon  some  young  lady  of  his  own  rank  in  life,  and 
settled  into  a  proper  church-and-king  man  of  the  old  leaven, 
perhaps  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 
This  used  to  be  the  proper  routine,  and  gave  one  a  right  to  be 
didactic     Alas  I  Shelley  did  not  do  so  ;  and  bitterly  had  he 
to  repent,  not  that  he  did  not  do  it,  but  that  he  married  while 
yet  a  stripling,  and  that  the  wife  whom  he  took  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  appreciate  his  understanding,  or,  perhaps,  to  come 
from  contact  with  it  uninjured  in  what  she  had  of  her  own. 
They  separated  by  mutual  consent,  after  the  birth  of  two 
children.     To  this  measure  his  enemies  would  hardly  have 
demurred  ;  especially  as  the  marriage  was  disapproved  by  the 
husbands  family,  and  the  lady  was  of  inferior  rank.    It  might 
have  been  regarded  even  as  something  like  making  amends. 
But  to  one  thing  they  would  strongly  have  objected    He  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  spirit  of  Milton's  doctrines,  to  pay  his[[court  to 
another  lady.     I  wish  I  could  pursue  the  story  in  the  same 
tone ;  but  now  came  the  greatest  pang  of  his  life.     He  was 
residing  at  Bath,  when  news  came  to  him  that  his  wife  had 
destroyed  herself.     It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  and  he  never 
forgot  it.     For  a  time  it  tore  his  being  to  pieces ;  nor  is  there 
a  ^ubt  that,  however  deeply  he  was  accustomed  to  reason  on 
the  nature  and  causes  of  evil,  and  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
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taken  for  opposing  it,  he  was  not  without  remorse  for  haTin^ 
no  better  exercised  his  judgment  with  regard  to  the  d^ree  of 
intellect  he  had  allied  himself  with,  and  for  having  given  rise 
to  a  premature  independence  of  conduct  in  one  unequal  to  the 
task.    The  lady  was  greatlj  to  be  pitied;  so  was  the  survivox*. 
Let  the  collegiate  refusers  of  argument,  and  the  conventional 
sowers  of  their  wild  oats,  with  myriads  of  unhappy  womezx 
behind  them,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him !    Honester  mea 
will  not  he  hindered  from  doing  justice  to  sincerity  wherever 
they  find  it ;  nor  be  induced  to  blast  the  memory  of  a  man  of 
genius  and  benevolence,  for  one  painful  passage  in  his  life, 
which  he  might  have  avoided  had  he  been  no  better  than  his 
calumniators. 

On  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  lady,  Shelley  married  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Godwin,  and  resided  at  Great  Marlow,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  my  family  and  myself  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  where  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor.  His  charity, 
though  liberal,  was  not  weak.  He  inquired  personally  into 
the  circumstances  of  his  petitioners,  visited  the  sick  in  their 
beds  (for  he  had  gone  the  round  of  the  hospitals  on  purpose 
to  be  able  to  practise  on  occasion),  and  kept  a  regular  list  of 
industrious  poor,  whom  he  assisted  with  small  sums  to  make 
up  their  accounts. 

Here  he  wrote  the  Revolt  of  Islam  and  A  Proposal  for 
putting  Reform  to  the  Vote  through  the  Country,  He  offered 
to  give  a  tenth  part  of  his  income  for  a  year  towards  the 
advancement  of  the  project.  He  used  to  sit  in  a  study  adorned 
with  casts,  as  large  as  life,  of  the  Vatican  Apollo  and  the  celes- 
tial Venus.  Betweenwhiles  he  would  walk  in  the  garden,  or 
take  strolls  about  the  country,  or  a  sail  in  a  boat,  a  diversion 
of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Flowers,  or  the  sight  of 
a  happy  face,  or  the  hearing  of  a  congenial  remark,  would 
make  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight.  At  other  times  he  would 
suddenly  droop  into  an  aspect  of  dejection,  particularly  when 
a  wretched  &ce  passed  him,  or  when  he  saw  the  miserable- 
looking  children  of  a  lace-making  village  near  him,  or  when 
he  thought  of  his  own  children,  of  whom  he  had  been  deprived 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  once  said  to  me  during  a  walk 
in  the  Strand,  "  Look  at  all  these  worn  and  miserable  faces 
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that  pass  us,  and  tell  me  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  world 
they  appear  in?"  I  said,  "Ah,  but  these  &ce8  are  not  all 
-worn  with  grief.  You  must  take  the  wear  and  tear  of  plea- 
sure into  the  account ;  of  secret  joys  as  well  as  sorrows  ;  of 
merry-makings  and  sittings-up  at  night.*'  He  owned  that 
there  was  truth  in  the  remark.  This  was  the  sort  of  consola- 
tion which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  him,  and  for  which  he 
was  thankful,  because  I  was  sincere. 

As  to  his  children,  the  reader,  perhaps,  is  not  awaite  that  in 
this  country  of  England,  so  justly  called  iree  on  many  accounts, 
and  so  proud  of  its  "  Englishman's  castle" — of  the  house  which 
nothing  can  violate — ^a  man's  offspring  can  be  taken  from  him 
to-morrow,  who  holds  a  different  opinion  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  &ith  and  morals.  Hume's,  if  he  had  any,  might 
have  been  taken.  Gibbon's  might  have  been  taken.  The  vir- 
tuous Condorcet,  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman  and  a  father, 
would  have  stood  no  chance.  Plato,  for  his  Bejntblic,  would 
have  stood  as  little  ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay  might  have 
been  torn  from  the  arms  of  her  adopting  father,  Montaigne, 
convicted  beyond  redemption  of  seeing  farther  than  the  walls 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  That  such  things  are  not  done 
often,  I  believe :  that  they  may  be  done  oftener  than  people 
suspect,  I  believe  also ;  for  they  are  transacted  with  closed 
doors,  and  the  details  are  forbidden  to  transpire. 

Qf^een  Mab^  Shelley's  earliest  poetical  production,  written 
before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  and  regretted  by  him  as  a 
crude  production,  was  published  without  his  consent.  Yet  he 
was  convicted  from  it  of  holding  the  opinion  which  his  teachers 
at  the  University  had  not  thought  fit  to  reason  him  out  of. 
He  was  also  charged  with  not  being  of  the  received  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes;  and  his  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  were  taken  from  him.  They  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  care  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  circumstance  deeply  affected  Shelley :  so  much  so,  that 
he  never  afterwards  dared  to  trust  himself  with  mentioning 
their  names  in  my  hearing,  though  I  had  stood  at  his  side 
throughout  the  business ;  probably  for  that  reason.*    Shelley's 

*  The  boy  is  since  dead;  and  Shelley's  son  by  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  QodwiD,  has  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.    It  seldom  falls 
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manner  of  life  suffered  greatly  in  its  repute  from  1Mb  circom- 
stance.  He  was  said  to  be  keeping  a  seraglio  at  Marlow  ;  and 
his  friends  partook  of  the  scandal  This  keeper  of  a  aerag^, 
who,  in  fiict,  was  extremely  difficult  to  be  pleased  in  muh. 
matters,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  love  unconnected  with  senti- 
ment, passed  his  dajs  like  a  hermit.  He  rose  early  in  the 
morning,  walked  and  read  before  break&st,  took  that  meal 
sparingly,  wrote  and  studied  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
walked  and  read  again,  dined  on  vegetables  (for  he  took  neither 
meat  nor  wine),  ccmrersed  with  his  friends  (to  whom  his  home 
was  ever  open),  again  walked  out,  and  usaally  finished  with 
reading  to  Ms  wife  till  ten  o^dock,  when  he  went  to  bed.  This 
was  his  daily  existence.  His  book  was  generally  Plato,  or 
Homer,  or  one  oi  the  Greek  tragedians,  or  the  Bible,  in  which 
last  he  took  a  great,  though  peculiar,  and  often  admiring  in- 
terest. One  of  his  fiiYourite  parts  was  the  book  of  Job.  The 
writings  attributed  to  Solomon  he  thought  too  Epicurean,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word ;  and  in  his  notions  of  St.  Paul 
he  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  work  aititled,  Not  Paul  but 
Jeaua.  For  his  Christianity,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
he  went  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  and  to  the  Sermon  <m  the 
Mount  by  Christ  himself,  for  whose  beneficent  intentions  he 
entertained  the  greatest  reverence.  There  was  nothing  which 
embittered  his  enemies  against  him  more  than  the  knowledge 
of  this  fiict  His  want  of  &ith,  indeed,  in  the  letter,  and  his 
exceeding  faith  in  the  spirit,  of  Christianity,  formed  a  com- 
ment, the  one  on  the  other,  vexy  formidable  to  thoae  who  chose 
to  forget  what  Scripture  itself  observes  on  that  point* 

As  an  instance  of  Shelley^s  extraordinary  generosity,  a 
friend  of  his,  a  man  of  letters,  enjoyed  from  him  at  that 
period  a  pension  of  a  hundred  a  year,  though  he  had  but  a 
thousand  of  hia  own ;  and  he  continued  to  enjoy  it  till  fortune 

to  the  lot  of  a  son  to  have  illiutrioas  descent  so  heaped  upon  him; 
his  mother  a  women  of  talents;  his  Either  a  man  of  genius;  his 
grandjfother,  Oodwin,  a  writer  secure  of  immortality;  his  grand- 
mother, Godwin's  wife,  the  celebrated  Mary  WoUstonecraft:  and  on 
the  side  of  his  fkther's  ancestors  he  partakes  of  the  blood  of  the 
hitellectual  as  well  as  patrician  &mily  of  the  Sackrilles.  But,  what 
is  best  of  all,  his  own  intelligent  and  liberal  nature  makes  him  worthy 
of  all  this  lustre. 
*  *'  For  the  letter  kiUeth,  bat  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
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rendered  it  saperfluoiui.  Bnt  the  princeliiikess  of  hiB  dispott- 
tion  was  seen  most  in  his  behaviour  to  another  Mend,  the 
"writer  of  this  memoir,  who  is  proud  to  relate,  that  with 
money  raised  bj  an  effort,  Shellej  once  made  him  a  present 
of  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  to  extricate  him  from  debt.  I 
was  not  extricated,  for  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  careful : 
bat  the  shame  of  not  being  so,  after  such  generosity,  and  the 
pain  which  my  friend  afterwards  underwent  when  I  was  in 
trouble  and  he  was  helpless,  were  the  first  causes  of  mj 
thinking  of  money  matters  to  any  purpose.  His  last  sixpence 
was  ever  at  my  service,  had  I  chosen  to  share  it.  In  a 
X>oetical  epistle  written  some  years  afterwards,  and  published 
in  the  volume  of  Posthumous  Poems,  Shelley,  in  alluding  to 
his  firiend's  circumstances,  which  for  the  second  time  were 
then  straitened,  only  made  an  affectionate  lamentation  that  he 
himself  was  poor ;  never  once  hinting  that  he  had  already 
drained  his  purse  £>r  his  friend. 

To  return  to  Hampstead. — Shelley  often  came  there  to  see 
me,  sometimes  to  stop  for  several  days.  He  delighted  in  the 
natural  broken  ground,  and  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  place, 
especially  when  the  wind  set  in  from  the  north-west,  which 
used  to  give  him  an  intoxication  of  animal  spirits.  Here  also 
he  swam  his  paper  boats  on  the  ponds,  and  delighted  to  play 
with  my  children,  particularly  with  my  eldest  boy,  the  serious- 
ness of  whose  imagination,  and  his  susceptibility  of  a  "  grim*^ 
impression  (a  &vourite  epithet  of  ^elley's),  highly  interested 
him.  He  would  play  at  "  frightful  creatures  "  with  him,  frtua 
which  the  other  would  snatch  "  a  fearful  joy,**  only  b^ging 
him  occasionally  *^  not  to  do  the  hom,*^  which  was  a  way  that 
Shelley  had  of  screwing  up  his  hair  in  fixmt,  to  imitate  a 
weapon  of  that  sort.  This  was  the  boy  (now  the  man  of 
forty-eight,  and  himself  a  fine  writer)  to  whom  Lamb  took 
such  a  liking  on  similar  accounts,  and  addressed  some  charm- 
iog  verses  as  his  '^  favourite  child^"  I  have  already  mentioned 
him  during  my  imprisonment. 

As  an  instance  of  SheUey^s  pLiyfulness  when  he  was  in 
good  spirits,  he  was  once  going  to  town  with  me  in  the 
Hampstead  stage,  when  our  only  companion  was  an  old  lady, 
who  sat  silent  and  still  after  tiie  English  fiuhion.     Shelley 
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'WBB  fond  of  quoting  a  passage  from  Biekard  the  Second,  in 

the  conunenoement  of  which  the  king,  in  the  indolgenoe  of 

his  xniseiy,  exclaims — 

"  For  HeaYen's  iake!  let  vs  dt  upon  the  gromid. 
And  tell  tad  itoiiet  of  the  death  of  kings." 

Shelley,  who  had  been  mored  into  the  ebullition  by  some- 
ihing  objectionable  which  he  thought  he  saw  in  the  face  cxf 
our  companion,  startled  her  into  a  look  of  the  most  ludicroiis 
astonishment,  by  suddenly  calling  this  passage  to  mind,  and, 
in  his  enthusiastic  tone  of  voice,  addressing  me  by  name  with 
the  first  two  lines.     ^*  Hunt  1"  he  exclaimed, — 

**  For  HeaTen's  sake!  let  ns  tit  upon  the  groond, 
And  tell  sad  storiei  of  the  death  of  kings." 

The  old  lady  looked  on  the  coach-floor,  as  if  expeetmg  to  see 
us  take  our  seats  accordingly. 

But  here  follows  a  graver  and  more  characteristic  anecdote. 
Shelley  was  not  only  anxious  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general     We  have  seen  what  he  proposed  on  the  subject  of 
Beform  in  Parliament,  and  he  was  always  very  desirous  of  the 
national  wel&re.    It  was  a  moot  point  when  he  entered  your 
room,  whether  he  would  b^in  with  some  half-pleasant,  half* 
pensive  joke,  or  quote  somediing  Greek,  or  ask  some  questi<»i 
about  public  afiairs.     He  once  came  upon  me  at  Hampstead, 
when  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some  time ;  and  after  graqnng 
my  hands  with  both  his,  in  his  usual  fervent  manner,  he  sat 
down,  and  looked  at  me  very  earnestly,  with  a  deep,  though 
not  melancholy,  interest  in  his  &ce.     We  were  sitting  with 
our  knees  to  the  fire,  to  which  we  had  been  getting  nearer  and 
nearer,  in  the  comfort  of  finding  ourselves  together.    The 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  was  my  only  feeling  at  the  moment ; 
and  the  air  of  domesticity  about  us  was  so  complete,  that  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  speak  of  some  family  matter,  either 
his  or  my  own,  when  he  asked  me,  at  the  close  of  an  intensilj 
of  pause,  what  was  ^'  the  amount  of  the  national  debt.** 

I  used  to  rally  him  on  the  apparent  inconsequentiality  of  his 
manner  upon  those  occasions,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  cany 
on  the  jest,  because  he  said  that  my  laughter  did  not  hinder 
my  being  in  earnest. 

But  here  foUows  a  crowning  anecdote,  with  which  I  shaE 
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close  my  reooUectdons  of  him  at  this  period.  We  shall  meet 
him  again  in  Italy,  and  there,  alasl  I  shall  have  to  relate 
events  graver  stilL 

I  -was  retoming  home  one  night  to  Hampstead  after  the 
opera.  As  I  approached  the  door,  I  heard  strange  and  alarm- 
ing shrieks,  mixed  with  the  voice  of  a  man.  The  next  day  it 
was  reported  by  the  gossips  that  Mr.  Shelley,  no  Christian  (for 
it  was  he  who  was  there),  had  brought  some  "  veiy  strange 
female  "  into  the  house,  no  better,  of  course,  than  die  ought 
to  be.  The  real  Christian  had  puzzled  them.  Shelley,  in 
coming  to  our  house  that  night,  had  found  a  woman  lying 
near  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  fits.  It  was  a  fierce  winter  night, 
with  snow  upon  the  ground ;  and  winter  loses  nothing  of  its 
fierceness  at  Hampstead.  My  friend,  always  the  promptest  as 
well  as  most  pitying  on  these  occasionB,  knocked  at  the  first 
houses  he  could  reach,  in  order  to  have  the  woman  taken  in. 
The  invariable  answer  was,  that  they  could  not  do  it.  He 
aaked  for  an  outhouse  to  put  her  in,  while  he  went  for  a  doctor. 
Impossible  I  In  vain  he  assured  them  she  was  no  impostor. 
Th^  would  not  dispute  the  point  with  him  ;  but  doors  were 
closed,  and  windows  were  diut  down.  Had  he  lit  upon 
worthy  Mr.  Park,  the  philologist,  that  gentleman  would  assur- 
edly have  come,  in  spite  of  his  Calvinism.  But  he  lived  too 
far  off.  Had  he  lit  upon  my  firiend  Aimitage  Brown,  who 
lived  on  another  side  of  the  Heath ;  or  on  his  fiiend  and 
neighbour  Dilke ;  they  would  either  of  them  have  jumped  up 
from  amidst  their  books  or  their  bed-clothes,  and  have  gone 
out  with  him.  But  the  paucity  of  Christians  is  astonishing, 
considering  the  number  of  them.  Time  flies;  the  poor 
woman  is  in  convulsions ;  her  son,  a  young  man,  lamenting 
over  her.  At  last  my  friend  sees  a  carriage  driving  up  to  a 
house  at  a  little  distance.  The  knock  is  given ;  tiie  warm 
door  opens ;  servants  and  lights  pour  forth.  Now,  thought 
he,  is  the  time.  He  puts  on  his  best  address,  which  anybody 
might  recognize  for  that  of  the  highest  gentleman  as  well  as 
of  an  interesting  individiial,  and  plants  himself  in  the  way  of 
an  elderly  person,  who  is  stepping  out  of  the  carriage  with  his 
family.  He  teUs  his  story.  They  only  press  on  the  faster. 
"  Will  you  go  and  see  her  ?"    "  No,  sir ;  there's  no  necessity 
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£aT  that  sort  of  thing,  depend  on  it    Impostors  swami  every ~ 
where  :  the  thing  cannot  be  done ;  sir,  jcnar  conduct  is  extra- 
ordinary."    "  Sir,"  cried  Shelley,  assuming  a  very  diffievent 
manner,  and  forcing  the  flourishing  householder  to  stop  out  of 
astanishment,  ^'  I  am  sorry  to  say  diat  ytwr  conduct  is  not  esc- 
traordinazy ;  and  if  my  own  seems  to  amaze  you,  I  will  tell 
you  something  which  may  amaae  you  a  little  more,  and  I  hope 
will  frighten  you.     It  is  such  wen  as  you  who  madden  the 
spirits  and  the  potienoe  of  the  poor  and  wretched ;  and  if  ever 
a  GoncTulHion  comes  in  this  country  (whidi  is  yery  probable), 
leooUect  what  I  tell  you : — ^you  will  have  your  house,  that 
you  refuse  to  put  the  nuserable  woman  into,  burnt  orer  jmir 
head."    ''  God  bless  me,  sir  I    Dear  me,  sir !"  ezdaimed  the 
poor,  frightened  man,  and  fluttered  into  his  mansion.     The 
woman  was  then  brought  to  our  house,  which  was  at  some 
distance,  and  down  a  bleak  path  (it  was  in  the  Yale  of  Health)  ; 
and  Shelley  and  her  son  were  obliged  to  hold  her  till  the 
doctor  could  arrire.    It  appeared  that  she  had  been  attending 
this  son  in  London,  on  a  criminal  charge  made  against  him, 
the  agitation  of  which  had  thrown  her  into  the  fits  on  her 
return.     The  doctor  said  that  she  would  haye  perished,  had 
she  lam  there  a  short  time  longer.     The  next  day  my  friend 
sent  mother  and  son  oomfiurtably  home  to  Hendon,  where  they 
were  known,  and  whence  Ihey  returned  him  thanks  frill  of 
gratitude. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

KEATS,   LAMB,  AND  COLERIDGE. 

AxtD  now  to  speak  of  Keats,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  his 
fichoolmaster^s  son,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  a  man  of  a  most 
genial  nature  and  coirei^nding  poetical  taste,  admirably  well 
qualified  to  nourish  the  genius  of  his  pupiL 

I  had  not  known  the  young  poet  long,  when  Shelly  and 
he  became  acquainted  under  my  roo£  Keats  did  not  take 
to  Shelley  as  kindly  as  Shelley  did  to  him.  Shelley's  only 
thoughts  o£  his  new  acquaintance  were  such  as  regarded  his 
bad  health,  with  which  he  sympathized,  and  his  poetry,  of 
yhich  he  has  left  such  a  monument  of  his  admiration  in 
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jLdanais.  Keats,  being  a  little  too  sensitiYe  on  the  score  of 
liis  origin,  felt  inclined  to  see  in  every  man  of  birth  a  sort  of 
xaatmrai  enemy.  Their  slyles  in  writing  also  were  Terj  differ- 
«iit ;  and  Keats,  notwithstanding  his  imboimded  sympathies 
with  ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  and  even  Ihe  transcendental 
cosmopolitiGs  of  Hyperion,  was  so  far  inferior  in  nniyersality 
to  his  great  acquaintance,  that  he  could  not  accompany  him  in 
his  dsedal  rounds  with  nature,  and  his  Archimedean  endea- 
vours to  move  the  globe  with  his  own  hands.  I  am  bound  to 
state  thus  much ;  because,  hopeless  of  recovering  his  heaUh, 
under  circumstances  that  made  the  feeling  extremely  bitteri 
an  irritable  morbidity  appears  even  to  have  driven  his  suspi- 
cions to  excess;  and  this  not  only  with  regard  to  the  acquaint- 
ance whom  he  might  reasonably  suppose  to  have  had  some 
advantages  over  him,  but  to  myself,  who  had  none  ;  for  I 
learned  the  other  day,  with  extreme  pain,  such  as  I  am  sure 
flo  kind  and  reflecting  a  man  as  Mr.  Monckton  Mihies  would 
not  have  inflicted  on  me  could  he  have  foreseen  it,  that  Keats 
at  one  period  of  his  intercourse  with  us  suspected  both 
Shelley  and  myself  of  a  wish  to  see  him  undervalued  1  Such) 
are  the  tricks  which  constant  in&licify  can  play  with  the  most  i 
noble  natures.  For  Shelley,  let  Adonaia  answer.  For  myself, 
let  every  word  answer  which  I  uttered  about  him,  living  and 
dead,  and  such  as  I  now  proceed  to  repeat.  I  might  as  well 
have  been  told  that  I  wished  to  see  the  flowers  or  the  stars 
undervalued,  or  my  own  heart  that  loved  him. 

But  it  was  sickness,  and  passed  away.  It  appears,  by  Mr. 
Milnes's  book,  that  all  his  fiiends  dissatisfied  him  in  the  course 
of  those  trials  of  his  temper;  and  my  Mend,  Mr.  Milnes,  will 
allow  me  to  say,  that  those  Letters  and  Remains  of  the  young 
poet  were  not  among  his  happiest  effusions,  nor  wanting  to 
supply  a  certain  force  of  character  to  his  memory.  That 
memory  possessed  force  enough  already  for  those  who  were 
qualified  to  discern  it ;  and  Ihose  who  were  not,  hardly  de- 
served to  have  their  own  notions  of  energy  flattered  at  the 
poet*s  expense.  Keats  was  already  known  to  have  personally 
chastised  a  blackguard,  and  to  have  been  the  author  of 
Hyperion  : 

*  Thst  Urge  utterance  of  the  early  gods.** 
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What  more  could  have  been  necessary  to  balance  the  trem- 
bling ezceas  of  senaibilitj-  in  his  earlier  poems  ?  The  'world 
has  few  enough  incarnations  of  poets  themselyes  in  Arcadian 
shapes,  to  render  necessary  any  deterioration  of  such  as  it  ham 
the  luck  to  possess. 

But  perhaps  my  own  personal  feelings  induce  me  to  eaxry 
this  matter  too  &r.  In  the  publication  alluded  to  is  a  ooo* 
temptuous  reference  (not  by  Mr.  Milnes)  to  a  paper  in  the 
Examiner  on  the  season  of  Christmas.  I  turned  to  it  with 
new  feelings  of  anxiety;  and  there  I  found  no  warrant  for 
such  reference,  unless  a  certain  tone  of  self-complacency,  so 
often  r^retted  in  this  autobiography,  can  have  justified  it. 

Keats  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  have 
taken  more  notice  of  what  the  critics  said  against  him.     Ajod 
perhaps  I  ought.     My  notices  of  them  may  not  have  been 
sufficient.      I  may  have  too  much  contented  myself   with 
panegyrizing  his  genius,  and  thinking  the  objections  to  it  oT 
no  ultimate  importance.     Had  he  given  me  a  hint  to  another 
effect,  I  should  have  acted  upon  it.     But  in  truth,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  I  did  not  see  a  twentietii  part  of  what  was 
said  against  us ;  nor  had  I  the  slightest  notion,  at  that  period, 
that  he  took  criticism  so  much  to  heart.     I  was  in  the  habit, 
though  a  public  man,  of  living  in  a  world  of  abstractions  of 
my  own;  and  I  regarded  him  as  of  a  nature  still  more  ab- 
stracted, and  sure  of  renovm.     Though  I  was  a  politician  (so 
to  speak),  I  had  scarcely  a  political  work  in  my  library. 
Spensers  and  Arabian  Tales  filled  up  the  shelves;  and  Spenser 
himself  was  not  remoter,  in  my.  eyes,  fix>m  all  the  common- 
places of  life,  than  my  new  friend.    Our  whole  talk  was  made 
up  of  idealisms.     In  the  streets  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
old  woods.     I  Httie  suspected,  as  I  did  afterwards,  that  the 
hunters  had  struck  him ;  and  never  at  any  time  did  I  suspect 
that  he  could  have  imagined  it  desired  by  his  firiends.    Let 
me  quit  the  subject  of  so  afflicting  a  delusion. 

In  everything  but  this  reserve,  which  was  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent encouraged  by  my  own  incuriousness  (for  I  have  no 
reserve  myself  witii  those  whom  I  love) — in  every  other 
respect  but  this,  Keats  and  I  might  have  been  taken  for  friends 
of  the  old  stamp,  between  whom  there  was  no  such  thing  even 
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as  obligation,  except  the  pleasure  of  it.     I  could  not  love  him 
as  deeply  as  I  did  Shelley.     That  was  impossible.     But  my 
affection  was  only  second  to  the  one  which  I  entertained  for^ 
that  heart  of  hearts.     Keats,  like  Shelley  himself,  enjoyed  the 
usual  privilege  of  greatness  with  all  whom  he  knew,  render- 
ing it  delightful  to  be  obliged  by  him,  and  an  equal,  but  not 
greater,  delight  to  oblige.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  his  friends  to 
have  him  in  their  houses,  and  he  did  not  grudge  it.     When 
JSndymion  was  published,  he  was  living  at  Hampstead  with 
his  friend,  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  who  attended  him  most 
affectionately  through  a  severe  illness,  and  with  whom,  to 
their  great  mutual  enjoyment,  he  had  taken  a  journey  into 
Scotland.     The  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north  delighted 
him  exceedingly.     He  beheld  them  with  an  epic  eye.    Afier- 
'wards,  he  went  into  the  south,  and  luxuriated  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.     On  Brown's  leaving  home  a  second  time,  to  visit  the 
same  quarter,  Keats,  who  was  too  ill  to  accompany  him,  came 
to  reside  with  me,  when  his  last  and  best  volume  of  poems 
appeared,  containing  Lamia^  Isabella^  the  Eve  of  St.  Affnes, 
and  the  noble  fragment  of  Hyperion.    I  remember  Lamb's 
delight  and  admiration  on  reading  this  book ;  how  pleased  he 
was  with  the  designation  of  Mercury  as  "  the  star  of  Lethe  " 
(rising,  as  it  were,  and  glittering  as  he  came  upon  that  pale 
region);  and  the  fine  daring  anticipation  in  that  passage  of 
the  second  poem — 

**  80  the  two  brothers  and  iheir  murdered  man 
Bode  past  fair  Florence." 

So  also  the  description,  at  once  delicate  and  gorgeous,  of  Agnes 
praying  beneath  the  painted  window.  The  public  are  now  well 
acquainted  with  those  and  other  passages,  for  which  Persian 
kings  would  have  filled  a  poet's  mouth  with  gold.  I  remember 
Keats  reading  to  me  with  great  relish  and  particularity,  con- 
scious of  what  he  had  set  forth,  the  lines  describing  the  supper, 
and  ending  with  the  words, 

^  Lucent  syrops  tinct  with  cinnamon." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  would  have  said  that  the  vowels  were  not 
varied  enough ;  but  Keats  knew  where  his  vowels  were  not  to 
be  varied.    On  the  occasion  above  alluded  to,  Wordsworth 
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found  £ndt  with  the  repetition  of  the  oonclading  eound  of  the 
participles  in  Shakqpeare'a  line  about  beea:— 

^  The  tingmg  matoos  bmSdinp  rooA  of  gold.* 

This,  he  fiaid,  was  a  line  which  Milton  would  never  liave 
written.  Keats  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  repetitioii 
was  in  harmony  with  the  continued  note  of  the  singers^  and 
that  Shakspeare*B  negligence  (if  negligence  it  was)  had  in- 
stinctively felt  the  thing  in  the  best  maimer.  The  asaertion 
about  Milton  is  startling,  considering  the  tendency  of  tliat 
great  poet  to  subject  his  nature  to  art ;  yet  I  have  dipped, 
while  writing  diis,  into  Paradise  Lost^  and  at  the  second 
chance  have  lit  on  the  following: — 

"The  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced, 
Shedffing  sweet  influenoe.    Less  bright  the  moon. 
Bat  opposite,  in  levdUd  wtit^  wu  set 
His  minrour,  with  Aill  force  borrowing  her  light." 

The  repetiti<»i  of  ihe  6  in  the  fourth  line  is  an  extreme  case  in 
point,  being  monotonous  in  order  to  espreas  oneness  and  even- 
ness. 

Keats  had  felt  that  his  disease  was  mortal,  two  or  three 
years  before  he  died.  He  had  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
consumption;  a  dose  attendance  on  the  deathbed  of  a  beloved 
brother,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  nursing  himself  in  bed^ 
gave  it  a  blow  which  he  felt  for  months.  Despairing  love 
(that  is  to  say,  de^niring  of  living  to  enjoy  it,  for  the  love 
was  returned)  added  its  hourly  torment;  and,  meanwhile,  the 
hostile  critics  came  up,  and  roused  an  indignation  in  him,  both 
against  them  and  himself,  which  on  so  many  accounts  he  could 
ill  afford  to  endure. 

When  I  was  in  Italy,  Lord  Byron  showed  me  in  manuscript 
the  well-known  passage  in  Don  JuaUy  in  which  Keats^s  death 
is  attributed  to  the  Quarterly  Eeview ;  the  couplet  about  the 
"  fiery  particle,"  that  was  "  snuffed  out  by  an  article."  I  told 
him  the  real  state  of  the  ca^e,  proving  to  him  that  the  suppo- 
sition was  a  mistake,  and  therefore,  if  printed,  would  be  a  mis- 
representation.   But  a  stroke  of  wit  was  not  to  be  given  up. 

At  length  Keats  was  persuaded  by  his  firiends  to  try  the 
milder  climate  of  Italy.    He  thought  it  better  for  others  as 
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-well  88  himselfy  that  he  should  go.  He  was  accompanied  by 
IBir.  Severn,  then  a  young  artiat  of  a  promise  equal  to  his 
flrabeequent  repute,  who  poaseflsed  all  that  could  recommend 
him  for  a  companion — dd  acquaintanceBhip,  great  animal 
spirits,  active  tenderness,  and  a  mind  capable  of  appreciating 
that  of  the  poet.  They  went  first  to  Naples,  and  afterwards 
to  Bome;  where,  on  the  28rd  of  February,  1821,  our  author, 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  completely  worn  out,  and  long-i 
ing  fcft  the  release.  He  sufiered  so  much  in  his  lingering,  that! 
he  used  to  watdi  the  countenance  of  the  physician  for  the 
:fibvourable  and  &tal  sentence,  and  express  his  regret  when  he 
found  it  delayed.  Yet  no  impatience  escaped  him.  He  was 
manly  and  gentle  to  the  last,  and  grateful  for  all  services.  A 
little  before  he  died,  he  said  that  he  "  felt  the  daisies  growing 
over  him.'*  But  he  made  a  still  more  touching  remark  reiqpect- 
ing  his  epitaph.  **  If  any,"  he  said,  ^^  were  put  over.him,  he 
-wished  it  to  consist  of  nothing  but  these  wofds:  'Here  lies 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water: '  "-^so  littl^  did  he  think 
of  the  mc^e  than  promise  he  had  given; — of  the  fine  and 
lasting  things  he  had  added  to  the  stock  of  poetry.  The 
physicians  expressed  their  astonishment  that  he  had  hdd  out 
BO  l<mg,  the  Imigs  turning  out,  on  inspection,  to  have  been 
ahnost  obliterated.  They  said  he  must  have  lived  upon  the 
mere  strength  of  the  spirit  within  him.  He  was  interred  in 
the  English  buiying-ground  at  Rome,  near  the  monument  of 
Gains  Cesthis,  where  his  great  mourner,  Shelley,  was  shortly 
to  join  him. 

Keats,  when  he  died,  had  just  completed  his  fbur-and- 
twentieth  year.  He  was  under  the  middle  height;  and  hia 
lower  limbs  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  upper,  but 
neat  and  well  turned.  His  shoulders  were  veiy  broad  for  his 
sise:  he  had  a  fiice  in  which  energy  and  sensibility  were 
remarkably  mixed  up;  an  eager  power,  diecked  and  made 
patient  by  ill-health.  Every  feature  was  at  once  strongly 
cut,  and  delicately  alive.  If  there  was  any  fiiulty  expression, 
it  was  in  the  mouth,  which  was  not  without  something  of  a 
character  of  pugnacity.  His  face  was  rather  long  than  other- 
wise; the  upper  lip  projected  a  little  over  the  under;  the 
chin  was  bold,  the  cheeks  sunken ;  the  eyes  mellow  and  glow- 
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ing;  large,  dark^  and  senaitiye.  At  the  recital  of  a  nobk 
action,  or  a  beautiful  thought,  they  would  suffuse  with  t^oa, 
and  his  mouth  trembled.  In  this,  there  was  ill-health  as  «d 
as  imagination,  for  he  did  not  like  these  betrayals  of  emotion; 
and  he  had  great  personal  as  well  as  moral  courage.  He  CHioe 
chastised  a  butcher,  who  had  been  insolent,  by  a  regidar 
stand-up  fight.  His  hair,  of  a  brown  colour,  was  fine,  and 
hung  in  natural  ringlets.  The  head  was  a  puzzle  for  the 
phrenologists,  being  remarkably  small  in  the  skull;  a  aLii^;ii- 
larity  which  he  had  in  common  with  Byron  and  SheUey, 
whose  hats  I  could  not  get  on.  Keats  was  sensible  of  tlie 
disproportion  above  noticed,  between  his  upper  and  lower 
extremities;  and  he  would  look  at  his  hand,  which  was  &dedy 
and  swollen  in  the  veins,  and  say  it  was  the  hand  of  a  man 
of  fiffy.  He  was  a  seven  months'  child.  His  mother,  who 
was  a  lively  woman,  passionately  fond  of  amusement,  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  hastened  her  death  by  too  great  an  inattention 
to  hours  and  seasons.  Perhaps  she  hastened  that  of  her  son. 
His  father  died  of  a  &11  from  his  horse  in  the  year  1804. 

I  have  endeavoured,  in  another  publication,*  to  characterize 
the  poetry  of  Keats,  both  in  its  merits  and  defects.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  here.     The  public  have  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject ;  and  such  of  his  first  opponents 
as  were  men  of  genius  themselves,  but  suffered  their  percep- 
tions to  be  obscured  by  political  prejudice,  (as  who  has  not 
in  such  time?)  have  long  agreed  with,  or  anticipated  the 
verdict.     Sir  Walter  Scott  confessed  to  Mr.  Severn  at  Rome, 
that  the  truth  respecting  Keats  had  prevailed ;  and  it  would 
have  been  strange,  indeed,  when  the  heat  of  the  battle  was 
over,  had  not  Christopher  North  stretched  out  his  laxge  and 
warm  hand  to  his  memory.     Times  arrive,  under  the  hal- 
lowing influences  of  thought  and  trouble,  when  genius  is  as 
sure  to  acknowledge  genius,  as  it  is  to  feel  its  own  wants,  and 
to  be  willing  to  share  its  glory.     A  man's  eyes,  the  manlier 
they  are,  perceive  at  last,  that  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  them 
than  their  tears. 

It  was  during  my  intimacy  with  Keats  that  I  published  a 
hasty  set  of  miscellaneous  poems,  imder  the  title  of  Foliage^ 
*  Imagination  and  Fancy,  p.  312. 
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axid  wrote  the  set  of  essays  that  have  aiiice  become  popular 
TUd-der  that  of  the  Indicator,    About  this  time  also,  I  trans- 
lated the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  a  poem  (be  it  said  with  the  leave 
g£  bo  great  a  name)  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  though  the 
pTt>logue  is  a  charming  presentment  of  lore  in  masquerade, 
And  the  Ode  on  the  Golden  Age^  a  sigh  out  of  the  honestest 
part  of  the  heart  of  humanity.     But  I  translated  it  to  enable 
me  to  meet  some  demands,  occasioned  by  the  falling  off  in 
tlie  receipts  of  the  Examiner^  now  declining  under  the  twofold 
'vicissitude  of  triumphant  ascendancy  in  the  Tories,  and  the 
desertion  of  reform  by  the  Whigs.    The  Indicator  assisted  me 
Btill  more,  thoTigh  it  was  but  published  in  a  comer,  owing  to 
my  want  of  funds  for  adrertising  it,  and  my  ignorance  of  the 
'best  mode  of  circulating  such  things — ^an  ignorance  so  'pro- 
ibund,  that  I  was  not  even  aware  of  its  very  self;  for  I  had 
never  attended,  not  only  to  the  business  part  of  the  ^scamtner, 
iDut  to  the  simplest  money  matter  that  stared  at  me  on  the* 
face  of  it.     I  could  never  tell  anybody  who  asked  me,  what 
-was  the  price  of  its  stamp ! 

Do  I  boast  of  this  ignorance?  Alas  I  I  have  no  such 
respect  for  the  pedantry  of  absurdity  as  that.  I  blush  for  it; 
and  I  only  record  it  out  of  a  sheer  painful  movement  of 
conscience,  aa  a  warning  to  those  young  authors  who  might 
be  led  to  look  upon  such  folly  as  a  fine  thing;  which  at  all 
events  is  what  I  never  thought  it  myself.  I  did  not  think 
about  it  at  all,  except  to  avoid  the  thought;  and  I  only  wish 
that  the  strangest  accidents  of  education,  and  the  most  incon- 
siderate habit  of  taking  books  for  the  only  ends  of  life,  had 
not  conspired  to  make  me  so  ridiculous.  I  am  feeling  the 
consequences  at  this  moment,  in  pangs  which  I  cannot  explain, 
and  which  I  may  not  live  long  enough,  perlu^,  to  escape. 

Let  me  console  myself  a  little  by  remembering  how  much 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  and  others,  were  pleased  with  the  Indicator, 
I  speak  most  of  them,  because  they  talked  most  to  me  about 
it.  Hazlitt*s  favourite  paper  (for  they  liked  it  enough  to  have 
favourite  papers)  was  the  one  on  SU^ ;  perhaps  because  there 
is  a  picture  in  it  of  a  sleeping  despot;  though  he  repeated, 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  the  con- 
dnsion  about  the  parent  and  the  bride.    Lamb  preferred  the 
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paper  on  Coaches  and  their  Horses ,  iAxaJk  on  iiheDeaihs  of  LHtk 
Children,  and  (I  think)  the  one  entitled  Thoughts  and  Guemea 
on  Human  Nature,  Shelley  took  to  the  story  of  the  ^^ht 
Revenge;  and  the  paper  that  was  most  liked  by  Keats,  if  I 
remember,  was  the  one  on  a  hot  summer's  daj,  entitled  A  Natt^ 
He  was  with  me  while  I  was  writing  and  reading  it  to  faim, 
and  contributed  one  or  two  of  the  pasBage&  Keats  finit  pub- 
lidbed  in  the  Indicator  his  beauti&l  poem  La  Belle  Dame  seme 
Mercy,  and  the  Dream  after  reading  Daniels  Episode  of  Pomio 
and  Francesca,  Lord  Holland,  I  was  told,  had  a  regaid  fer 
the  portraits  of  the  Old  Lady  and  the  Old  QentUman,  &c, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Examiner;  and  a  late  gallant 
captain  in  the  navy  was  pleased  to  wonder  how  I  beeanae  so 
well  acquainted  with  seamen  (in  the  article  entitled  Seaanen  on 
Shore).  They  had  <<sat  to  me"  for  their  portraits*  The 
common  sailor  was  a  exm  of  my  nurse  at  school,  and  the  offioer 
a  connection  of  my  own  by  marriage. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  recollecti<»i3 
in  general  of  my  friend  Lamb ;  of  all  the  world's  friend,  par- 
ticularly of  his  oldest  friends,  Coleridge  and  Southey ;  for 
I  think  he  never  modified  or  withheld  any  opinicm  (in  private 
or  bookwards)  except  in  consideration  of  what  he  thought  they 
might  not  like. 

Charles  Lamb  had  a  head  worthy  of  Aristotle,  with  as  fine 
a  heart  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosom,  and  limbs  very  fragile 
to  sustain  it.  There  was  a  caricatuze  of  him  sold  in  the 
shops,  which  pieteided  to  be  a  likeness.  Ptoctor  went  into 
die  shop  in  a  passion,  and  adced  the  man  what  he  meant  by 
putting  forth  such  a  libel.  The  man  apologized,  and  said 
that  the  artist  meant  no  ofience.  There  never  was  a  true 
portrait  of  Lamb.  His  features  were  strongly  yet  delicately 
cut:  he  had  a  fine  eye  as  well  as  forehead;  and  no  &ce 
carried  in  it  greater  marks  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  resem- 
bled ^at  of  Baoon,  with  less  yrasldlj  vigour  and  more  sensi- 
bility; 

As  his  firame,  so  was  his  genius.  It  was  as  fit  for  thought 
as  could  be,  and  equally  as  imfit  for  action ;  and  this  rendered 
him  melancholy,  apprehensive,  humorous,  and  vriliing  to 
make  the  best  of  everything  as  it  was,  both  fixmi  tendezness 
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of  heart  and  abhorrence  of  alteration.     His  understanding 
ivas  too  great  to  admit  an  absurdity ;  his  frame  was  not  strong 
enough  to  deliver  it  from  a  fear.     His  sensibility  to  strong 
contrasts  was  the  foundation  of  his  humour,  whidi  was  that 
of  a  wit  at  once  melancholy  and  willing  to  be  pleased.     He 
-would  beard  a  superstition^  and  shudder  at  th^  old  phantasm 
while  he  did  it.     One  could  have  imagined  ^m  cracking  a 
jest  in  the  teeth  of  a  ghost^  and  then  melting  into  thin  air 
himself,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  awftd.     His  humour  and 
Mb  knowledge  both,  were  those  of  Hynlet,  of  Moli^,  of 
Carlin,  who  shook  a  dtj  with  laughter,  and,  in  order  to  divert 
his  melancholy,  was  recommended  to  go  and  hear  himself. 
Tet  he  extracted  a  real  pleasure  out  of  his  j<^es,  because 
good-heartedness  retains  that  privilege  when  it  &ils  in  every- 
thing else.    I  should  say  he  condescended  to  be  a  punster,  if 
condescension  had  been  a  word  befitting  wisdom  like  his. 
Being  told  that  somebody  had  lampooned  him,  he  said, ''  Very 
-well,  ril  Lamb-pun  him.'*     His  puns  were  admirable,  and 
often  contained  as  deep  things  as  the  wisdom  of  some  who 
have  greater  names ;  such  &  man,  for  instance,  as  Nicole,  the 
Frenchman,  who  waa  a  baby  to  him.     Lamb  would  have 
cracked  a  score  of  jokes  at  Nicole,  worth  his  whole  book  of 
sentences;  pelted  his  head  with  pearls.      Nicole  would  not 
have  imderstood  him,  but  Rochefouoault  would,  and  Pascal 
too  ;  and  some  of  our  old  Englishmen  would  have  undantood 
him  still  better.    He  would  have  been  worthy  of  heanng 
Shakspeare  read  one  of  his  scenes  to  him,  hot  frran  the  braia» 
Commonplace  found  a  great  comforter  in  him,  as  long  as  it 
was  good-natured;  it  was  to  the  ill-natured  or  the  dictatorial 
only  that  he  was  startling.    Willing  to  see  society  go  on  aa  it 
did,,  because  he  despaired  of  seeing  it  otherwise,  but  not  at  all 
agreeing  in  his  interior  with  the  common  notions  of  crime 
and  punishment,  he  ^  dumbfounded"^  a  long  tirade  against 
vice  <me  evening,  by  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
aakiog  the  speaker,  "  Whether  he  meant  to  say  that  a  thief 
was  not  a  good  man  1"    To  a  person  abusing  Voltaire,  and 
indiscreetly  opposing  his  cluunoter  to  thatof  Jesus  Christ,  he 
asid  admirably  well  (though  he  by  no  meana  ovenated  Yoi* 
taire,  nor  iranted  levercnce  in  the  other  quarter),  that  "  Vol- 
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taire  was  a  very  good  Jesus  Christ /or  the  French^    He  liked 
to  see  the  church-goers  contioue  to  go  to  church,  and  wrote  a 
tale  in  his  sister's  admirable  little  book  {Mrs.  Leieest&^f 
School)  to  encourage  the  rising  generation  to  do  so ;   but  to  a 
conscientious  deist  he  had  nothing  to  object;  and  if  an  atheist 
had  fi>und  every  other  door  shut  against  him,  he    would 
assuredly  not  have  found  his.     I  believe  he  would  have  liad 
the  world  remain  precisely  as  it  was,  provided  it  innovated  no 
&rther;  but  this  spirit  in  him  was  anything  but  a  worldlj 
one,  or  for  his  own  interest.     He  hardly  contemplated  with 
patience  the  new  bmldings  in  the  Begent^s  Park:  and,  pri- 
vately speaking,   he  had  a  grudge  against  official  heaven- 
expounders,  or  clergymen.     He  would  rather,  however,  have 
been  with  a  crowd  that  he  disliked,  than  felt  himself  alone. 
He  said  to  me  one  day,  with  a  &ce  of  great  solemnity, 
*<  What  must  have  been  that  man*s  feelings,  who  thought  him* 
self  t?ie  first  deist  f^     Finding  no  footing  in  certainty,    he 
delighted  to  confound  the  borders  of  theoretical  truth  and 
&lsehood.     He  was  fond  of  telling  wOd  stories  to  children, 
engrailed  on  things  about  them;   wrote  letters  to  people 
abroad,  telling  them  that  a  friend  of  theirs  [Mr.  Alsager,  the 
commercial  editor  of  the  Times]  had  come  out  in  genteel 
comedy ;  and  persuaded  Geoi^  Dyer  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  the  author  of  WixoerUy!     The  same  excellent  person 
walking  one  evening  out  of  his  friend^s  house  into  the  Neir 
Biver,  Lamb  (who  was  fix>m  home  at  the  time)  wrote  a  paper 
under  his  signature  of  Elia,  stating,  that  common  friends 
would  have  stood  dallying  on  the  bank,  have  sent  for  neigh- 
bours, &c.,  but  that  hcj  in  his  magnanimity,  jumped  in,  and 
rescued  his  friend  afler  the  old  noble  fashion.    He  wrote  in 
the  same  magazine  two  lives  of  Uston  and  Munden,  which 
the  public  took  for  serious,  and  which  exhibit  an  extraordi- 
nary jumble  of  imaginary  &cts  and  truth  of  bye-painting. 
Munden  he  made  bom  at ''  Stoke  Pogis  : "  the  veiy  sound  of 
which  was  like  the  actor  speaking  and  digging  his  words.   He 
knew  how  many  fidse  conclusions  and  pretensions  are  made 
by  men  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  &ct8  only,  as  if  &cts 
could  not  be  misconceived,  or  figments  taken  for  them ;  and 
therefore^  one  day,  when  somebody  was  speaking  of  a  person 
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ynrho  yalued  himself  on  being  a  matter-of-&ct  man,  "  Now," 
8a.id  he,   "  I  value  myself  on  being  a  matter-of-lie  man." 
Tins  did  not  hinder  his  being  a  man  of  the  greatest  veracity, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;   but  ''  truth,"  he  said, 
**  nvas  precious,  and  not  to  be  wasted  on  everybody."     Those 
-w^bo  wish  to  have  a  genuine  taste  of  him,  and  an  insight  into 
liis  modes  of  life,  should  read  his  essays  on  Hogarth  and 
King  LeoTy  his  Letters^  his  article  on  the  London  Streets^  on 
TVTiist'Playing^  which  he  loves,  and  on  Saying  Grace  before 
l^eatj  which  he  thinks  a  strange  moment  to  select  for  being 
grateful.  He  said  once  to  a  brother  whist-player,  whose  hand 
"Was  more  clever  than  clean,  and  who  had  enough  in  him  to 
afford  the  joke,  ''  M.,  if  dirt  were  trumps,  what  hands  you 
^would  hold."     [Another  anecdote  of  Lamb  his  friend  would 
relate  with  great  gusto.     While  Leigh  Hunt  was  living  at 
Highgate,  he  used  sometimes  to  be  visited  by  his  old  school- 
fellow, and   Coleridge,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,   was 
Lamb^s  contemporary  at  Christ's  Hospital,  would  sometimes 
supervene,  and  join  for  a  short  space  in  the  walk  and  the  con- 
versation, the  talk  being  as  usual  chiefly  appropriated  by 
himself.     One  day  the  soliloquy  thus  poured  into  the  eaxs  of 
the  two  friends  turned  upon  the  blessings  of  faith,  and  it  was 
both  in  tone  and  phraseology  marked  by  the  accepted  dialect 
of  the  most  '^  regenerated "  orthodoxy :  in  short,  what  un- 
courteous  or  invidious  persons  might  call  canting.     Afier  the 
illustrious  poet  had  taken  his  leave,  Leigh  Hunt  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  perplexed  vexation,  <<  What  makes  Coleridge  talk 
in  that  way  about  heavenly  grace,  and  the  holy  church,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  7  "     ^  Ah,"  repHed  Lamb,  witii  the  hearty 
tone  of  a  man  uttering  an  obvious  truism,  but  struggling  with 
his  habitual  stammer,  ''  there  is  a  g-g-reat  deal  of  fun  in 
Coleridge  1 "] 

Lamb  had  seen  strange  £u^es  of  calamity  ;  but  tiiey  did 
not  make  him  love  those  of  his  fellow-creatures  the  less.  Few 
persons  guessed  what  he  had  sujQTered  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
tiU  his  friend  Talfourd  wrote  an  account  of  it,  and  showed 
the  hapless  warping  that  disease  had  given  to  tiie  £uie  brain  of 
his  sister. 
I  will  append  to  this  account  of  Lamb,  though  I  had  not 
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the  good  fortune  to  know  mnch  of  him  peraonaDy,  my  im- 
pneadon  respecting  his  friend  Coleridge. 

Coleridge  was  as  little  fitted  for  action  as  Lamb,  but  on  a 
different  account.  His  person  was  of  a  good  height,  but  as 
sluggish  and  solid  as  the  other's  was  light  and  frag^.  He 
had,  perhaps,  suffered  it  to  look  old  before  its  time,  for  ^vraot 
of  exercise.  His  hair  was  white  at  fiftj ;  and  as  he  generallj 
dressed  in  black,  and  had  a  very  tranquil  demeanour,  his  ap- 
pearance was  gentlemanly,  and  for  several  years  before  liis 
death  was  reverend  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  in- 
Tincibly  young  in  the  look  of  his  face.  It  was  round  and 
fresh-coloured,  with  agreeable  features,  and  an  open,  indolent, 
good-natured  mouth.  This  boy-like  expression  was  very 
becoming  in  one  who  dreamed  and  speculated  as  he  did  when 
he  was  really  a  boy,  and  who  passed  his  life  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  a  book,  and  his  flowers.  His  fore- 
head was  prodigious — a  great  piece  of  placid  marble ;  and  his 
fine  eyes,  in  which  all  the  activity  of  his  mind  seemed  to  con- 
centrate, moved  under  it  with  a  sprightly  ease,  as  if  it  was 
pastime  to  them  to  carry  all  that  thought 

And  it  was  pastime.     Hazlitt  said  that  Coleridge^s  genins 
appeared  to  him  like  a  spirit,  all  head  and  wings,  etemallj 
floating  about  in  etherealities.    He  gave  me  a  different  im- 
pression.    I  fancied  him  a  good-natured  wizard,  very  fond  of 
earth,  and  conscious  of  reposing  witili  weight  enough  in  liis 
easy  chair,  but  able  to  conjure  his  etherealities  about  him  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.     He  could  also  change  them  by 
thousands,  and  dismiss  them  as  eamly  when  his  dinner  came. 
It  was  a  mighty  intellect  put  upon  a  sensual  body ;  and  the 
reason  why  he  did  little  more  with  it  than  talk  and  dream  was, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  such  a  body  to  do  little  else.     I  do  not 
mean  that  Coleridge  was  a  sensualist  in  an  ill  sense.     He  was 
capable  of  too  many  innocent  pleasures  to  take  any  pleasure 
in  the  way  that  a  man  of  the  world  would  take  it.     The  idlest 
things  he  did  would  have  had  a  warrant.    But  if  all  the  senses, 
in  their  time,  did  not  find  lodging  in  that  humane  plenitude 
of  his,  never  believe  that  they  did  in  Thomson  or  in  Boccaccio, 
^wo  affirmatives  in  him  made  a  negative.    He  was  very  meta- 
*cal  and  very  corporeal;    so  in  mooting  everything,  he 
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said  (so  to  speak)  nothing.  His  brams  pleaded  all  sorts  of 
quesdons  before  him,  and  he  heard  them  with  too  much  im- 
partiality (his  spleen  not  giving  him  any  trouble),  that  he 
thought  he  might  as  -well  sit  in  his  easy  chair  and  hear  them 
for  ever,  without  coming  to  a  conclusion.  It  has  been  said 
(indeed,  he  said  himself)  that  he  took  opium  to  deaden  the 
sharpness,  of  his  cogitations.  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if 
he  ever  took  anything  to  deaden  a  sensation  within  him,  it 
iras  for  no  greater  or  more  marvellous  reason  than  other 
people  take  it ;  which  is,  because  they  do  not  take  enough 
exercise,  and  so  plague  their  heads  with  their  livers.  Opium, 
perhaps,  might  have  settled  an  uneasjueas  of  this  sort  in  Cole- 
ridge, as  it  did  in  a  much  less  man  with  a  much  greater  body 
— ^the  Shadwell  of  Diyden.  He  would  then  resume  his  natural 
ease,  and  sit,  and  be  happy,  till  the  want  of  exercise  must  be 
again  supplied.  The  vanity  of  criticism,  like  all  other  vani- 
ties, excq)t  that  of  dress  (which,  so  &r,  has  an  involuntary 
philosophy  in  it),  is  always  forgetting  that  we  are  half  made 
up  of  body.  Hazlitt  was  angry  with  Coleridge  for  not  being 
as  zealous  in  behalf  of  progress  as  he  used  to  be  when  young. 
I  was  sorry  for  it,  too ;  and  if  other  men  as  well  as  Hazlitt 
had  not  kept  me  in  heart,  should  have  feared  that  the  world 
was  destined  to  be  for  ever  lost,  for  want  either  of  perseverance 
or  calmness.  But  Coleridge  had  less  right  to  b^n  his  zeal 
in  favour  of  liberty  than  he  had  to  leave  it  off.  He  should 
have  bethought  himself,  first,  whether  he  had  the  cotu-age  not 
to  get  fat 

As  to  the  charge  against  him,  of  eternally  probing  the 
depths  of  his  own  mind,  and  trying  what  he  could  make  of 
them  beyond  the  ordinary  pale  of  log^c  and  philosophy,  surely 
tliere  was  no  harm  in  a  man  taking  this  new  sort  of  experi- 
ment upon  him,  whatever  little  chance  there  may  have  been 
of  his  doing  anything  with  it.  Coleridge,  after  all,  was  but 
one  man,  though  an  extraordinary  man  :  his  faculties  inclined 
him  to  the  task,  and  were  suitable  to  it ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  new  worlds  may  be  laid  open,  some  day  or  other,  ^ 
by  this  apparently  hopeless  process.  The  fault  of  Coleridge, 
like  that  of  all  thinkers  indisposed  to  action,  was,  that  he  was 
too  content  with  things  as  they  were, — at  least,  too  fond  of 
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thinking  lliat  old  coimptions  were  fiiU  of  good  things,  if  tiie 
world  did  but  understand  them.  Now,  here  was  the  dilemma; 
for  it  required  an  imderstanding  like  his  own  to  refine  apai 
and  torn  them  to  good  as  he  might  do  ;  and  what  the  w^cxidd 
requires  is  not  metaphjsical  refinement,  bat  a  hearty  nae  of 
good  sense.  Coleridge,  indeed,  could  refine  his  meaning  ao 
as  to  accommodate  it  with  great  good-natnre  to  every  one  that 
came  across  him ;  and,  donbtless,  he  found  more  agreement  c£ 
intention  among  people  of  different  opinions,  than  they  then^ 
selves  were  aware  of;  which  it  was  good  to  let  them  see. 
But  when  not  enchained  bj  his  harmony,  they  fell  asunder 
again,  or  went  and  committed  the  greatest  absurdities  fcxr  want 
of  the  subtle  connecting  tie ;  as  was  seen  in  the  books  of 
Mr.  Irving,  who,  eloquent  in  one  page,  and  reasoning  in  a 
manner  that  a  child  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  next, 
thought  to  avail  himself,  in  times  like  these,  of  the  old  menac- 
ing tones  of  damnation,  without  being  considered  a  quack  or 
an  idiot,  purely  because  Coleridge  had  shown  him,  kst  Friday, 
that  damnation  was  not  what  its  preachers  took  it  for.  With 
the  same  subtlety  and  good-nature  of  interpretation,  Colerid^ 
would  persuade  a  deist  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  an  atlieiat 
that  he  believed  in  God :  all  which  would  be  very  good,  if 
the  world  could  get  on  by  it,  and  not  remain  stationary  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  millions  are  wretched  with  having  too  little  to  eat, 
and  thousands  with  having  too  much  ;  and  these  subtletieB 
are  like  people  talking  in  their  sle^,  when  they  should  be  up 
and  helping. 

However,  if  the  world  is  to  remain  always  as  it  is,  give  me 
to  all  eternity  new  talk  of  Coleridge,  and  new  essays  of  Charles 
Lamb.  They  will  reconcile  it  beyond  all  others :  and  that  is 
much. 

Coleridge  was  &t,  and  began  to  lament,  in  very  delightful 
verses,  that  he  was  getting  infirm.  There  was  no  old  age  in 
his  verses.  I  heard  him  one  day,  under  the  Grove  at  High- 
gate,  repeat  one  of  his  melodious  lamentations,  as  he  walked 
up  and  down,  his  voice  undulating  in  a  stream  of  music,  a^d 
his  r^;ret8  of  youth  sparkling  with  visions  ever  young.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  me  the  honour  to  show  me  that  he  did 
not  think  so  ill  of  all  modem  liberalism  as  some  might  sup- 
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pose,  denonnciiig  the  pretensions  of  the  money-getting  in  a 
style  which  I  should  hardly  venture  upon,  and  never  could 
equal ;  and  asking  with  a  triumphant  eloquence  what  chastity 
itself  were  worth,  if  it  were  a  casket,  not  to  keep  love  in,  but 
hate,  and  strife,  and  worldliness?  On  the  same  occasion,  he 
built  up  a  metaphor  out  of  a  flower,  in  a  style  surpassing  the 
famous  passage  in  Milton ;  deducing  it  from  its  root  in  reli- 
gious mystery,  and  carrying  it  up  into  the  bright,  consum- 
mate flower,  '^  the  bridal  chamber  of  teproductiveness/'  Of 
all  "  the  Muse*8  mysteries,**  he  was  as  great  a  high-priest  as 
Spenser ;  and  Spenser  himself  might  have  gone  to  Highgate 
to  hear  him  talk,  and  thank  him  for  his  Ancient  Mariner. 
His  voice  did  not  always  sound  very  sincere ;  but  perhaps  the 
Liunble  and  deprecating  tone  of  it,  on  those  occasions,  was 
out  of  consideration  for  the  infirmities  of  his  hearers,  rather 
than  produced  by  his  own.  He  recited  his  Kubla  Khan  one 
morning  to  Lord  Bjron,  in  his  lordship's  house  in  Piccadilly, 
when  I  happened  to  be  in  another  room.  I  remember  the 
other's  coming  away  from  him,  highly  struck  with  his  poem, 
and  saying  how  wonderfully  he  talked.  This  was  the  impres- 
sion of  eveiybody  who  heard  him. 

It  is  no  secret  that  Coleridge  lived  in  the  Grove  at  Highgate 
with  a  friendly  family,  who  had  sense  and  kindness  enough  to 
know  that  they  did  themselves  honour  by  looking  after  the  com- 
fort of  such  a  man.  His  room  looked  upon  a  delicious  prospect 
of  wood  and  meadow,  with  coloured  gardens  under  the  win- 
dow, like  an  embroidery  to  the  mantle.  I  thought,  when  I 
first  saw  it,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  dwelling-place  like  an 
abbot.  Here  he  cultivated  his  flowers,  and  had  a  set  of  birds 
for  his  pensioners,  who  came  to  break&st  with  him.  He 
might  have  been  seen  taking  his  daily  stroll  up  and  down,  with 
his  black  coat  and  white  locks,  and  a  book  in  his  hand;  and 
was  a  great  acquaintance  of  the  little  children.  His  main 
occupation,  I  believe,  was  reading.  He  loved  to  read  old 
folios,  and  to  make  old  voyages  with  Purchas  and  Marco 
Polo;  the  seas  being  in  good  visionary  condition,  and  the 
vessel  well  stocked  with  botairgoes.* 

*  Eor  a  more  critical  summarj  of  my  opinions  respecting  Coleridge's 
poetry  (which  I  take  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  the  finest  of  its  time; 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

YOYAGS    TO    ITALY. 

It  was  not  at  Hampstead  that  I  first  saw  Keats.  It  was  in 
York  Bctildings,  in  tbe  New  Road  (No.  8),  where  I  wrote  part 
of  the  Indicator — and  he  resided  with  me  while  in  Mortimer 
Terrace,  Kentish  Town  (No.  13),  where  I  concluded  it.  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  curious  in  such  things  ;  among  whom  I  am  one. 

I  proceed  to  hasten  over  the  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Examiner.  Politics  different  from  ours  were  triumphing  all 
over  Europe ;  public  sympathy  (not  the  most  honourable  cir- 
cumstance of  its  character)  is  apt  to  be  too  much  qualified  by 
fortune.  Shelley,  who  had  been  for  some  time  io  Italy,  had 
often  invited  me  abroad;  and  I  had  as  repeatedly  declined 
going,  for  the  reason  stated  in  my  account  of  him.  That 
reason  was  done  away  by  a  proposal  from  Lord  Byron  to  go 
and  set  up  a  liberal  periodical  publication  in  conjunction  with 
them  both.  I  was  ill ;  it  was  thought  by  many  I  could  not 
Kve ;  my  wife  was  very  ill  too ;  my  family  was  numerous  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  by  my  brother  John,  that  while  a  straggle 
was  made  in  England  to  reanimate  the  Examiner,  a  simulta- 
neous endeavour  should  be  made  in  Italy  to  secure  new  aid  to 
our  prospects,  and  new  friends  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  My 
family,  therefore,  packed  up  such  goods  and  chattels  as  diey 
had  a  regard  for,  my  books  in  particular,  and  we  took,  with 
strange  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  in  high  expectation, 
our  journey  by  sea. 

It  was  not  very  discreet  to  go  many  hundred  miles  by  sea 
in  winter-time  with  a  large  family;  but  a  voyage  was  thought 
cheaper  than  a  journey  by  land.  Even  that,  however,  was  a 
mistake.  It  was  by  Shdley's  advice  that  I  acted;  and,  I 
believe,  if  he  had  recommended  a  balloon,  I  should  have  been 
inclined  to  try  it.  "Put  your  music  and  your  books  on 
board  a  vessel "  (it  was  thus  that  he  wrote  to  us),  "  and  you 
will  have  no  more  trouble.'*    The  sea  was  to  him  a  pastime; 

that  is  to  say,  the  most  quintessential,  the  most  purely  emanating  from 
imaginative  feeling,  unadulterated  by  '*  thoughts  "  and  manner),  the 
reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  consult  ImaginaHon  and  Fancy,  p.  276. 
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l&e  £sincied  ub  bounding  over  the  waterg,  the  merrier  for  being 
-fcoflsed ;  and  thought  that  our  will  would  carry  ub  through 
anything,  as  it  ought  to  do,  seeing  that  we  brought  with  us 
ziothing  but  good  things, — ^books,  muac,  and  socialily.  It  is 
%nie,  he  looked  to  our  coming  in  autumn,  and  not  in  winter; 
and  80  we  should  have  done,  but  for  the  delays  of  the  captain. 
"We  engaged  to  embark  in  September,  and  did  not  set  off  till 
l^oFember  the  16th. 

I  haye  often  thought  that  a  sea^Toyage,  which  is  generally 
the  dullest  thing  in  the  world,  both  in  the  experiment  and  the 
description,  might  be  turned  to  different  account  on  paper, 
if  the  narrstors,  instead  of  imitating  the  dulness  of  their  pre- 
deoesBoiB,  and  recording  that  it  was  four  o'clock  f.h.  when 
they  passed  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  that  on  such-and-such- 
a-day  they  beheld  a  porpoise  or  a  Dutchnum,  would  look  into 
the  interior  of  the  floating-house  ihey  inhabited,  and  tell  us 
about  the  seamen  and  their  modes  of  IzTing;  what  adventures 
they  have  had, — ^their  characters  and  opinions, — ^how  ihey 
eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  &c. ;  what  they  do  in  fine  weather,  and 
bow  they  endure  the  sharpnesSi  the  squalidness,  and  incon- 
oeirable  misery  of  bad.    With  a  large  fiimily  around  me  to 
occupy  my  mind,  I  did  not  think  of  this  till  too  late:  but  I 
am  sure  that  this  mode  of  treating  ihe  subject  would  be  inter- 
esting; and  what  I  remember  to  suoh  purpose,  I  will  set  down. 
Our  vessel  was  a  small  brig  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
burden,  a  good  tight  sea-boat,  nothing  more.    Its  cargo  con- 
sisted of  sugar ;  but  it  to<^  in  also  a  surreptitious  stock  of 
gunpowder,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  barrels,  which  was  destined 
.  for  Greece.     Of  this  intention  we  knew  nothing,  till  the 
bsrrels  were  sent  on  board  from  a  place  up  the  river;  oliher- 
wise,  so  touchy  a  companion  would  have  been  objected  to, 
my  wi&,  who  was  in  a  shattered  state  of  health,  never  ceasing 
to  entertain  apprehensions  on  account  of  it,  except  when  the 
storms  that  came  upon  us  presented  a  more  obvious  peril. 
There  were  nine  men  to  the  crew,  including  the  mate.     We 
numbered  almost  as  many  souls,  though  with  smaller  bodies, 
in  the  cabin,  which  we  had  entirely  to  ourselves ;  as  well  we 
might,  ibr  it  was  small  enough. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  November  (1821),  we 
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took  leaye  of  some  friends,  who  accompanied  us  on  board; 
and  next  morning  were  awakened  bj  the  motion  of  the  Tettd, 
making  its  way  through  the  shipping  in  the  riyer.  The  new 
life  in  which  we  thus,  as  it  were,  found  ourselveB  endoeel, 
the  clanking  of  iron,  and  the  cheerly  cries  of  the  seameo, 
together  with  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  time  of  day,  pre- 
sented something  animating  to  our  feelings;  but  while  we 
thus  moved  off,  not  without  encouragement,  we  felt  that  Iht 
friend  whom  we  were  going  to  see  was  at  a  great  diatancep 
while  others  were  veiy  near,  whose  hands  it  would  be  a  long 
while  before  we  should  touch  again,  perhaps  never.  We 
hastened  to  get  up  and  busy  ourselves;  and  great  as  mrell  as 
small  found  a  novel  diversion  in  the  spectacle  that  presented 
itself  from  the  deck,  our  vessel  threading  its  way  through  the 
others  with  gliding  bulk. 

The  next  day  it  blew  strong  from  the  south-east,  and  even 
in  the  river  (the  navigation  of  which  is  not  easy)  we  had  a 
foretaste  of  the  alarms  and  bad  weather  that  awaited  us  at 
sea.     The  pilot,  whom  we  had  taken  in  over-night  (and  who 
was  a  jovial  fellow  with  a  whistle  like  a  blackbird,  whieh,  in 
spite  of  the  dislike  that  sailors  have  to  whistling,  he  was 
always  indulging),  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  at  anchor  till 
two  in  the  afternoon;  and  at  six,  a  vessel  meeting  us  carried 
away  the  jib-boom,  and  broke  in  one  of  the  bulwarks.     My 
wife,  who  had  had  a  respite  from  the  most  alarming  part  of 
her  illness,  and  whom  it  was  supposed  that  a  sea-voyage,  even 
in  winter,  might  benefit,  again  expectorated  blood  with  the 
fright ;  and  I  began  to  r^ret  that  I  had  brought  my  family 
into  this  trouble. — Even  in  the  river  we  had  a  foretaste  of  the 
sea;  and  the  curse  of  being  at  sea  to  a  landsman  is,  that  3^oa 
know  nothing  of  what  is  going  forward,  and  can  take  no  active 
part  in  getting  rid  of  your  fears.    You  cannot  "  lend  a  hand." 
The  business  of  these  small  vessels  is  not  carried  on  with  the 
orderliness  and  tranquillity  of  greater  ones,  or  of  men-of»war. 
The  crew  are  not  veiy  wise ;  the  captain  does  not  know  how 
to  make  them  so;  the  storm  roars;  the  vessel  pitches  and 
reels;  the  captain,  over  your  head,  stamps  and  swears,  and 
announces  all  sorts  of  catastrophes.    Think  of  a  family  hear- 
ing all  this,  and  parents  in  alarm  for  their  children  I 
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On  Monday,  the  lOth,  we  passed  the  Nore,  and  proceeded 

down  Channel  amidst  rains  and  sqnalls.    We  were  now  out  at 

sea;  and  a  rongh  taste  we  had  of  it.    I  had  been  three  times 

ixi.  the  Channel  before,  once  in  hard  weather ;  but  I  was  then 

SL  bachelor,  and  had  only  myself  to  think  of.    Let  the  reader 

picture  to  his  imagination  the  little  back-parlour  of  one  of 

%tie  shops  in  Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand,  attached  or  let  into 

SL  great  moving  vehicle,  and  tumbling  about  the  waves  from 

side  to  side,  now  sending  all  the  things  that  are  loose  this 

'waj,  and  now  that.    This  will  give  him  an  idea  of  a  cabin  at 

sea,  such  as  we  occupied.    It  had  a  table  &stened  down  in 

'fche  middle ;  places  let  into  the  walls  on  each  side,  one  over 

tlie  other,  to  hold  beds;  a  short,  wide,  sloping  window,  carried 

off  over  a  bulk,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  closed  in  bad  weather, 

and  a  skylight,  also  closed  in  the  worst  storms ;  a  bench,  or 

looker,  running  under  the  bulk  from  one  side  of  the  cabin  to 

the  other;  and  a  little  fireplace  opposite,  in  which  it  was 

imposfflble  to  keep  a  fire  on  account  of  the  wind.     The 

'weather,  at  the  same  time,  was  bitterly  cold,  as  well  as  wet. 

On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  was  the  door,  and  on  the  other 

a  door  leading  into  a  petty  closet  dignified  with  the  title  of  the 

state-room.    In  this  room  we  put  our  servant,  the  captain 

sleeping  in  another  closet  outside.     The  berths  were  occupied 

by  the  children,  and  my  wife  and  myself  lay,  as  long  as  we 

could  manage  to  do  so,  on  the  floor.    Such  was  the  trim,  with 

boisterous  wet  weather,  cold  days,  and  long  evenings,  on  which 

we  set  out  on  our  sea-adventure. 

At  six  o^clock  in  the  evening  of  the  19th,  we  came  to  in 
the  Downs,  on  a  line  with  Sandown  Castle.  The  wind  during 
the  night  increasing  to  a  gale,  the  vessel  pitched  and  laboured 
considerably ;  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  it  blew  a  strong 
gale,  with  hard  squalls  from  the  westward.  The  day  after^ 
the  weather  continuing  bad,  the  captain  thought  proper  to  run 
for  Bamsgate,  and  took  a  pilot  for  that  puxpose. 

We  stopped  for  a  change  of  weather  nearly  three  weeks  at 
Bamsgate,  where  we  had  visits  firom  more  than  one  London 
fiieod,  to  whom  I  only  nish  we  could  give  a  tenth  part  of  the 
consolation  when  they  are  in  troublei  which  they  afforded  to 
us.    At  Bamsgate  I  picked  up  Condorcet's  View  of  the  Pro- 
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gr€83  of  Soetety^  whicli  I  read  with  a  txansport  of  gratitixde  t» 
tbe  antlior,  though  it  had  not  entered  ao  deeply  into  the  nut- 
ter as  I  supposed.  But  the  very  power  to  persevere  in  hopei 
for  maxikindy  at  a  time  of  life  when  indiyiduals  are  in  die 
habit  of  reconciling  their  selfishness  and  fatigue  by  choosiag 
to  think  ill  of  them,  is  a  great  good  to  any  man,  and  achiefres 
a  gveat  good  if  it  act  only  upon  one  other  person.  Such  ib- 
stances  of  persevexanoe  b^et  more ;  and  it  is  these  that  alter 
the  world. 

For  some  days  we  remained  on  board,  as  it  was  hoped  that 
we  shoidd  be  able  to  set  sail  again.  Bamsgate  harbour  is 
very  shallow;  and  though  we  lay  in  the  deepest  part  of  it, 
the  venel  took  to  a  new  and  ludicrous  species  of  dance,  grind- 
ing and  thumping  upon  the  chalky  ground.  The  oonaequeBoe 
was,  tiuit  the  metal  pintles  of  the  rudder  were  all  broken, 
and  new  ones  obliged  to  be  made ;  which  the  sailors  told  na 
was  very  lucky,  as  the  rudder  was  thus  proved  not  to  be  in  & 
good  condition,  and  it  might  hare  deserted  us  at  sea. 

We  lay  next  a  French  vessel,  smaller  than  our  own,  the 
orew  of  which  became  amusing  subjects  of  remark.  They 
were  always  whistling,  singing,  and  joking.  The  men  shaved 
themselves  elaborately,  cultivating  heroic  whiskers ;  and  tibey 
strutted  up  and  down,  when  at  leisure,  with  their  arms  folded, 
and  the  air  of  naval  officers.  A  woman  or  two,  with  kerehie& 
and  litde  curls,  completed  the  picture.  They  all  seemed  very 
merry  and  good-humoured. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting  on  board,  we  took  a  quiet  lodgw 
ing  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
ourselves  sitting  stiU,  and  seeure  of  a  good  rest  at  night  It 
is  something,  sSter  being  at  sea,  to  find  oneself  not  running 
the  fok  in  one's  eye  at  dinner,  or  suddenly  sliding  down  die 
floor  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  My  wife  was  in  a.  very 
weak  state  ;  but  the  rest  she  took  was  deep  and  tranquil,  and 
I  resumed  my  walks. 

Few  of  the  principal  bathing-places  have  anjrthing  worth 
looking  at  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Ramsgate  has  less  (han 
most.  Pegwell  Bay  is  eminent  for  shrimps,  dose  by  was 
Sir  William  Gairow,  and  a  little  further  on  was  Sir  WiUism 
Curtis*    The  sea:  is  a  grand  sight,  but  it  becomes  tiresome 
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axkd  melancholy— «gi«at  monotonous  idea;  at  least  one  thinks 
s<yy  when  not  happy.  I  -was  destined  to  see  it  grander,  and 
dislike  it  more.  With  great  injustice ;  for  all  the  works  of 
nature  are  beantafnl,  and  their  beanty  is  not  to  be  subjected 
-to  our  petty  vidssitudea 

Otl  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  December,  vte  set  forth  again,  in 
oompany  with  nearly  a  hundred  vessels,  the  white  saila  of 
Trbich,  as  they  shifted  and  presented  themselres  in  difierent 
quarters,  made  an  agreeable  spectacle,  exhibiting  a  kind  of 
noble  minuet  My  wife  was  obliged  to  be  carried  down  to 
the  pier  in  a  sedan;  and  the  taking  leave,  a  second  time,  of 
a  dear  ftiend,  rendered  our  new  departure  a  melancholy  one. 
X  would  have  stopped  and  waited  £»r  summer-time,  had  not 
circumstances  rendered  it  advisable  for  us  to  persevere  ;  and 
my  wife  herself  fully  agreed  with  me,  and  even  hoped  for 
l>enefit,  as  well  as  a  change  of  weather. 

Un&KEiunately,  the  promise  to  that  effect  lasted  us  but  a 
day.  The  winds  recommenced  the  day  following,  and  there 
ensued  such  a  continuity  and  vehemence  of  bad  weather  as 
rendered  the  winter  of  1821  memorable  in  the  shipping 
annals.  It  strewed  the  whole  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
Europe  with  wrecks..  Some  readers  may  remember  that 
winter.  It  was  the  one  in  which  Mount  Heda  burst  out  into 
£ame,  and  Bungeaess  Lighthouse  was  struck  with  li^tning. 
The  mole  at  Gi^ma  was  dilapidated.  Next  year  there  were 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  sail  less  upon  Lloyd's 
bo(^ ;  which,  valued  at  an  average  at  1,500?.,  made  a  loss  of 
two  millions  of  money — the  least  of  all  the  losses,  consider- 
ing the  feelings  of  survivors.  Fifteen  hundred  sail  (colliers) 
were  wrecked  on  the  single  coast  of  Jutland.  Of  this  tur- 
moil we  were  destined  to  have  a  sufficient  experience. 

Two  days  afterwe  left  Ramsgate,  the  wind  blowing  violently 
from  the  south'-west,  we  were  under  doseHieefed  topsails;  but 
on  its  veering  to  westward,  the  captain  was  induced  to  perse- 
vere, in  hopes  that  by  coming  round  to  the  north^west^  it 
would  enable  him  to  clear  the  ChanneL  The  ship  laboured 
very  much,  the  sea  breaking  over  her;  and  the  pump  was  con- 
stantly going. 
The  next  day,  the  14lh,  we  shipped  a  great  deal  of  water, 
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the  pump  going  as  before.     The  fore-topsail  and  foresail  ^ 
taken  in;  the  Btorm-ataysail  set;  and  the  captain  said  we  vere 
'^  in  the  hands  of  Grod."     We  now  wore  ship  to  sonthwaid. 

On  the  15thy  the  weather  was  a  little  moderated,  with  fresH 
gales  and  cloudy.  The  captain  told  us  to-day  how  his  hair 
turned  white  in  a  shipwreck;  and  the  mate  entertained  us  with 
an  account  of  the  extraordinary  escape  of  himself  and 
others  from  an  American  pirate,  who  seized  their  vessel,  plv 
dered  and  made  it  a  wreck,  and  confined  them  under  the 
hatches,  in  the  hope  of  their  going  down  with  it.  Thej  eacspoA 
in  a  rag  of  a  boat,  and  were  taken  up  by  a  Greek  vessel,  which 
treated  them  with  the  greatest  humanity.  The  pirate  was 
afterwards  taken  and  hanged  at  Malta,  with  five  of  his  men. 
This  story,  being  tragical  without  being  tempestuous,  and  ter- 
minating happily  for  our  friend,  was  very  welcome,  and  occu- 
pied us  agreeably.  I  tried  to  elicit  some  ghost  stories  of 
vessels,  but  could  hear  of  nothing  but  the  Flying  Dutchman; 
nor  did  I  succeed  better  on  another  occasion.  This  dearth  of 
supernatural  adventure  is  remarkable,  considering  the  super* 
stition  of  sailors.  But  their  wits  are  none  of  the  liveliest;  the 
sea  blunts  while  it  mystifies  ;  and  the  sailor^s  imagination^ 
driven  in,  like  his  body,  to  the  vessel  he  inhabits,  admits  only 
the  petty  wonders  that  come  dirtetly  about  him  in  the  shape 
of  storm-announcing  fishes  and  birds.  His  superstition  is  that 
of  a  blunted  and  not  of  an  awakened  ignorance.  Sailors  had 
rather  sleep  than  see  visions. 

On  the  16th,  the  storm  was  alive  again,  with  strong  gales 
and  heavy  squalls.  We  set  the  fore  storm-staysail  anew,  and 
at  night  the  jolly-boat  was  torn  from  the  stem. 

The  afternoon  of  the  17th  brought  us  the  gale  that  lasted 
fifty-six  hours,  '<  one  of  the  most  tremendous,"  the  captain 
said,  "  that  he  had  ever  witnessed.*'  All  the  sails  were  taken 
in,  except  the  close-reeled  topsail  and  one  of  the  trysails.  At 
night,  ^e  wind  being  at  south-west,  and  Scilly  about  fiflj 
miles  miles  north  by  east,  the  ttysail  sheet  was  carried  away, 
and  the  boom  and  sail  had  a  narrow  escape.  We  were  now 
continually  wearing  ship.  The  boom  was  unshipped,  as  it  was; 
and  it  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  it  lying  next  morning, 
with  the  sail  about  it,  like  a  wounded  servant  who  had  beoi 
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fighting.     The  morning  was  occupied  in  getting  it  to  rights. 
^t  night  we  had  hard  squalls  with  lightning. 

We  laj-to  under  main- topsail  until  the  next  momingi  the 
19thy  when  at  ten  o'clock  we  were  enabled  to  set  the  reefed 
ibresaily  and  the  captain  prepared  to  run  for  Falmouth ;  but 
finding  he  could  not  get  in  tiU  night,  we  hauled  to  the  wind, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  wore  ship  to  south-westward. 
Jt  was  then  blowing  heavilj;  and  the  sea,  breaking  over  the 
vessel,  constantly  took  with  it  a  part  of  the  bulwark.     I  be- 
lieve we  had  long  ceased  to  have  a  duck  alive.     Our  poor 
goat  had  contrived  to  find  itself  a  corner  in  the  long-boat,  and 
laj  frightened  and  shivering  under  a  piece  of  canvas.    I  after- 
nvards  took  it  down  in  the  cabin  to  share  our  lodging;  but  not 
having  a  berth  to  give  it,  it  passed  a  sorrj  time,  tied  up  and 
slipping  about  the  floor.    At  night  we  had  lightning  again, 
with  hard  gales,  the  wind  being  west  and  north-west,  and 
threatening  to  drive  us  on  the  French  coast    It  was  a  grand 
thing,  through  the  black  and  turbid  atmosphere,  to  see  the 
great  fiery  eye  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  Lizard  Point :  it  looked 
like  a  good  genius  with  a  ferocious  aspect.   Ancient  mythology 
would  have  made  dragons  of  these  noble  structures,— dragons 
with  giant  glare,  warning  the  seaman  off  the'  coast 

The  captain  could  not  get  into  Falmouth :  so  he  wore  ship, 
and  stood  to  the  westward  with  firesh  hopes,  the  wind  having 
Teered  a  little  to  the  north;  but,  after  having  ran  above  ^£ty 
miles  to  the  south  and  west,  the  wind  veered  again  in  our  teeth, 
and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  20th,  we  were  reduced  to  a  close- 
reefed  main-topsail,  which,  being  new,  fortunately  held,  the 
wind  blowing  so  hard  that  it  could  not  be  taken  in  without 
the  greatest  risk  of  losing  it  The  sea  was  very  heavy,  and  the 
rage  of  the  gale  tremendous,  accompanied  with  lightning. 
The  children  on  these  occasions  slept,  unconscious  of  their 
danger.  My  wife  slept,  too,  firom  exhaustion.  I  remember, 
as  I  lay  awake  that  night,  looking  about  to  see  what  help  I 
could  get  from  imagioation,  to  furnish  a  moment's  respite  firom 
the  anxieties  that  beset  me,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  poor  goat; 
and  recollecting  how  she  devoured  some  choice  biscuit  I  gave 
her  one  day,  I  got  up,  and  going  to  the  cupboard  took  out  as 
much  as  I  could  find,  and  occupied  myself  in  seeing  her  eat 
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She  mimched  the  fine  white  biscuit  out  of  my  hand,  witli  eqoal 
appetite  and  com5nrt;  and  I  thought  of  a  flaying  of  Sir  PliH^ 
t^dn^'s,  that  we  are  never  perfectly  miseraUe  when  we  can 
do  a  good-natured  action. 

*^  A  hurge  yesael  is  coming  right  down  upon  ua ;— liglita — 
lights  I**  This  was  the  cry  at  eleven  o*clock  at  night,  an.  the 
Slsl  December,  tiie  gale  being  tremendous,  and  the  men  to 
match.  Lanthoms  were  handed  up  from  the  cabin,  and,  one 
after  the  other,  pot  out.  The  captain  thought  it  was  owii^ 
to  the  weather ;  but  it  was  the  drunken  steward,  who  joUed 
ihem  out  as  he  took  them  up  the  ladder.  We  furnished  more, 
and  contrived  to  see  them  kept  in;  and  the  captain  afterwaztb 
told  me  that  we  had  saved  his  vessel.  The  ship,  discerning  us 
just  in  time,  passed  ahead,  looking  Ycry  huge  and  terrifal& 
Next  morning,  we  saw  her  about  two  miles  on  our  lee-bow, 
lying-to  under  trysails.  It  was  an  Indiaman.  There  was  an- 
other vessel,  a  smaller,  near  us  in  the  night.  I  thought  the 
Indiaman  looked  veiy  comfortable,  with  its  spacious  and  power- 
ful body:  but  the  captain  said  we  were  better  offa  great  deal 
in  our  own  sea-boat;  which  turned  out  to  be  too  true,  if  this 
was  the  same  Indiaman,  as  some  thought  it,  which  was  lost  the 
night  following  off  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  The  crew  said, 
that  in  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  wind  they  heard  a  vessel  go 
down.  We  were  at  that  time  near  land.  While  drinking  tea^ 
the  ked  of  our  ship  grated  against  something,  perhaps  a  shoaL 
The  captain  afterwards  very  properly  made  light  of  it;  but  at 
the  time,  being  in  the  act  of  raising  a  cup  to  his  mouth,  I  re- 
member he  turned  very  grave,  and,  getting  up,  went  upon  deck. 

Next  day,  the  22nd,  we  ran  for  Dartmouth,  and  succeeding 
this  time,  found  ourselves,  at  twelve  o*clock  at  noon,  in  the 
middle  of  Dartmouth  harbour,-*- 

"  llagno  telliiris  amore 
ISgrsssit  optata  potinntur  TroSs  srena.*' 

We  left  Dartmouth,  where  no  ships  were  in  the  habit  of 
sailing  for  Italy,  and  went  to  Plymouth  ;  intending  to  set  off 
again  with  the  banning  of  spring,  in  a  vessel  bound  fer 
Genoa.  But  the  mate  of  it,  who,  I  believe,  grudged  us  the 
room  we  shoidd  deprive  him  of,  contrived  to  tell  my  wife  a 
number  of  dismal  stories,  both  of  the  ship  and  its  captain,  who 
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( an  imlacky  fellow  that  seemed  marked  by  fortune.  Misery 
liad  also  made  him  a  Galvinist, — ^the  most  miserable  of  all  iraTS 
o£  getting  comfort;  and  this  was  no  additional  recommendation. 
^Fo  say  the  truth,  having  a  pique  against  my  fears  on  the  former 
occasion,  I  was  more  bent  on  allowing  myself  to  hare  ncmc  on 
the  present ;  otherwise,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  putting 
£orth  again  till  the  fine  weather  was  comidete.  But  the  rea- 
sons that  prevailed  before,  had  now  become  still  more  impera- 
tive ;  my  wife  being  confined  to  her  bed,  and  undergoing 
repeated  bleedings ;  so,  till  summer  we  waited. 

The  sea  upon  the  whole  had  done  me  good,  and  I  found 
myself  able  to  write  again,  though  by  driUets.  We  lived 
very  quietly  at  Stonehouse,  opposite  Mount -Edgecumbe, 
nursing  our  hopes  for  a  new  voyage,  and  expecting  one  of  a 
very  different  complexion,  in  sailing  tdwards  an  Italian  sum- 
mer. My  wife  kept  her  bed  almost  the  whole  time,  and  lost 
a  great  deal  of  blood;  but  the  repose,  together  with  the  sei^ 
air,  was  of  service  to  her,  and  enabled  her  to  receive  benefit 
on  resuming  our  journey. 

Thus  quietly  we  lived,  and  thus  should  have  continued, 
agreeably  to  both  of  our  inclinations ;  but  some  friends  of  the 
Examiner  heard  of  our  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
privatest  of  all  public  men  (if  I  may  be  ranked  among  the 
nnmber)  found  himself  complimented  by  his  readers,  &oe  to 
face,  and  presented  with  a  stiver  cup.  I  then  had  a  taste  of  the 
Plymouth  hospitality,  and  found  it  firiendly  and  cordial  to  the 
lart  degree,  as  if  the  seamen's  atmosphere  gave  a  new  spirit 
to  the  love  of  books  and  liberty.  Nor,  as  the  poet  would 
say,  was  music  wanting;  nor  fair  faces,  the  crown  of  wel- 
come. Besides  the  landscapes  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  beautiful  ones  in  the  painting- 
room  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  very  clever  artist  and  intelligent  man, 
who  has  travelled,  and  can  think  for  himsel£  But  my  great 
Examiner  fiiend,  who  afterwards  became  a  personal  one,  was 
Mr.  Hine,  subsequently  master  of  an  academy  near  the 
metropolis,  and  the  most  attentive  and  eneigetic  person  of 
his  profession  that  I  ever  met  with.  My  principal  visitors^ 
indeed,  at  Plymouth  consisted  of  schoolmasters; — one  of 
those  signs  of  the  times  which  has  not  been  so  ill  regarded 
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fflnce  the  accesBion  of  a  lettered  and  liberal  minister  to  ihe 
government  of  this  country,  as  they  were  under  the  superci* 
lioua  ignorance,  and  (to  say  the  truth)  well-founded  alarm  <£ 
some  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Devonshire  people,  as  far  as  I  had  experience  of  them, 
were  pleasant  and  good-humoured.  Queen  Elizabeth  said  of 
their  gentry,  that  they  were  "  all  bom  courtiers  with  a  be- 
coming confidence."  I  know  not  how  that  may  be,  though 
she  had  a  good  specimen  in  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  But  the 
private  history  of  modem  times  might  exhibit  instances  of 
natives  of  Devonshire  winning  their  way  into  regard  and 
power  by  the  force  of  a  well-constituted  mixture  of  sweet 
and  strong;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  milder  climate  of  that 
part  of  England  should  have  produced  more  painters,  perhaps, 
of  a  superior  kind,  than  any  other  two  coimties  can  show. 
Drake,  Jewel,  Hooker,  and  old  Fortescue,  were  also  Devcm- 
flhire-men ;  William  Browne,  the  most  genuine  of  Spenser's 
disciples;  and  Gay,  the  enjoying  and  the  good-hearted,  the 
natural  man  in  the  midst  of  the  sophisticate. 

We  left  Plymouth  on  the  Idth  of  May,  1822,  accompanied 
by  some  of  our  new  friends  who  would  see  us  on  board;  and 
set  sail  in  a  fresh  vessel,  on  our  new  summer  voyage,  a  very 
different  one  from  the  last.  Short  acquaintances  sometimes 
cram  as  much  into  their  intercourse,  as  to  take  the  footing 
of  long  ones ;  and  our  parting  was  not  without  pain.  An- 
other shadow  was  cast  on  the  female  countenances  by  the 
observation  of  our  boatman,  who,  though  an  old  sailor  who 
ought  to  have  known  better,  bade  us  remark  how  heavily 
laden  our  ship  was,  and  how  deep  she  lay  in  the  water :  so 
little  can  ignorance  afford  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  being 
important. 

Our  new  captain,  and,  I  believe,  all  his  crew,  were  Welsh, 
with  the  exception  of  one  sailor,  an  unfortunate  Scotchman, 
who  seemed  pitched  among  them  to  have  his  nationality  put 
to  the  torture.  Jokes  were  unceasingly  cracked  on  the  length 
of  his  person,  the  oddity  of  his  dialect,  and  the  uncouth 
manner  in  which  he  stood  at  the  helm.  It  was  a  new  thing 
to  hear  Welshmen  cutting  up  the  barbarism  of  the  *^  Modem 
Athens;"  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  poor  fellow  in 
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wit,  and  be  took  it  with  a  sort  of  sulky  patience,  that  Bhowed 
he  was  not  destitute  of  one  part  of  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
trymen.    To  have  made  a  noise  would  have  been  to  bring 
down  new  shouts  of  laughter;  so  he  pocketed  the  affronts  as 
well  as  he  might,  and  I  could  not  help  fimcying  that  his 
earnings  lay  in  the  same  place  more  securely  than  those  of  the 
others  about  him.     The  captain  was  choleric  and  brusque^  a 
temperament  which  was  none  the  better  for  an  inclination  to 
plethora ;  but  his  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  his  brother  tars, 
and  the  battles  they  had  fought,  was  as  robust  as  his  frame ; 
and  he  surprised  us  with  writing  verses  on  the  strength  of  it. 
Very  good  heart  and  impart  verses  they  were,  too,  and  would 
cut  as  good  a  figure  as  any  in  the  old  magazines.     While  he 
read  them,  he  rolled  the  r^s  in  the  most  rugged  style,  and 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  run  them  down  the  throats  of  the 
enemy.     The  objects  of  his  eulogy  he  called  ''  our  gallant 

We  took  leave  of  Plymouth  with  a  fine  wind  at  north-east; 
and  next  day,  on  the  confines  of  the  Channel,  spoke  the  Tuh> 
Staters  of  Guernsey,  from  Rio  Janeiro.  On  a  long  voyage 
ships  lose  their  longitude;  and  our  information  enabled  the 
vessel  to  enter  the  Channel  with  security.  Ships  approach- 
ing and  parting  from  one  another  present  a  fine  spectacle, 
shifting  in  the  light,  and  almost  looking  conscious  of  the  grace 
of  their  movements. 

We  were  now  on  the  high  Atlantic,  with  fresh  health  and 
hopes,  and  the  prospect  of  an  easy  voyage  before  us.  Next 
night,  the  15th,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  two  grampuses, 
who  interested  us  extremely  with  their  unwieldy  gambols. 
They  were  very  large — in  fact,  a  small  kind  of  whale;  but 
they  played  about  the  vessel  like  kittens,  dashing  round,  and 
even  imder  it,  as  if  in  scorn  of  its  progress.  The  swiftness 
of  fish  is  inconceivable.  The  smallest  of  them  must  be 
enormously  strong :  the  largest  are  as  gay  as  the  least.  One 
of  these  grampuses  fiiirly  sprang  out  of  the  water,  bolt 
upright. 

The  same  day,  we  were  becalmed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay-*- 
a  pleasant  surprise.     A  calm  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  after  what 
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%re  li«d  read  and  heard  of  it,  Bounded  to  m  like  repooe  Ia  a 
boilisg  cauldroa.  But  a  calm,  after  all,  is  not  repose  :  it  is  a 
Tery  unresting  and  unpleasant  thing,  the  ship  taking  m  great 
gawky  motion  firom  side  to  side,  as  if  playing  the  buffoon; 
and  the  sea  heaving  in  huge  oily-looking  fidids,  like  a  cazpct 
lifted.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  striped  into  great  xibbons; 
but  the  sense  of  it  is  always  more  or  less  unpleasant,  and  to 
impatifflit  seamen  is  torture. 

The  next  day  we  were  still  becalmed.    A  small  shark 
played  all  day  loii^  about  the  vessel,  but  was  shy  of  the  bait 
The  sea  was  swdling,  and  foul  with  putrid  substances,  whidi 
made  us  think  what  it  would  be  if  a  calm  continued  a  mondL 
Coleridge  haa  touched  upon  that  matter,  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  in  hia  Aneimt  Mariner,    (Here  are  three  words  in 
one  sentence  beginning  with  m  and  ending  with  r,  to  ihe  great 
regret  of  fingers  that  cannot  always  stop  to  make  correctiaDS. 
But  the  compliment  to  Coleridge  shall  be  the  greater,  mnee 
it  is  at  my  own  expanse.)    During  a  calm,  the  seamen,  that 
th^  may  not  be  idle,  are  employed  in  painting  Ihe  Teasel— 
an  toleration  that  does  not  lock  wdl,  amidst  the  surioundi]^ 
a^ct  of  sickness  and  faintness.    The  fitTourite  cobura  are 
black  and  ydlow ;  I  beliere,  because  they  are  the  least  er- 
pensive.    The  combination  is  certainly  the  most  ug^y.    Hieie 
axe  shades  of  darkness  and  yellowness  that  look  well  together 
in  certain  materials  and  under  certain  circnmstances,  as  in 
the  case  of  dark-haired  beauties  attired  in  garmenta  of  daf- 
£)dil  or  jonquil;  but  in  great  broad  stripes  upon  ships,  the 
e£fect  is  nothing  fant  a  coarse  combination  of  the  glazing 
and  the  sombre. 

On  the  17th,  we  had  a  fine  breexe  at  north-east  There 
is  great  enjoyment  in  a  beautiful  day  at  sea.  Tou  quit  all 
the  diaoomfivrts  of  your  situation  for  the  comferts ;  inter- 
change congratulations  with  the  seamen,  who  are  all  in  good 
humour;  seat  yourself  at  ease  on  the  deck,  enjoy  the  motion, 
the  getting  on,  the  healthiness  of  the  air;  watch  idly  ioft  new 
sights;  read  a  little,  or  chat,  or  give  way  to  a  day-dream; 
then  look  up  again,  and  expatiate  on  the  basking  scene  aroond 
you,  with  its  ripples  of  blue  and  green,  or  of  green  and  gold 
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^^-what  the  old  poet  beaatifolly  calls  the  inmuneraUe  imiU  of 
the  watezs. 

FM>]tKTian7S  YlNCTUB. 

The  i^ypearanoe  of  another  vessel  sets  conjecture  alive:  it  is 

^*a  I>ane,''   ''«  Frenchman^"    <<»  Portuguese;"    and  these 

words  have  a  nevr  effect  upon  us,  as  though  we  soddenly 

becsnie  intimate  with  the  country  to  which  they  belong.    A 

more  striking  effect  of  the  same  sort  is  produced  by  the  sight 

of  a  piece  of  land ;  it  is  Flamborongh  Head,  Ushant,  Cape 

Ortegal : — ^you  see  a  part  of  another  country,  one  perhaps  on 

which  you  have  never  set  foot;  and  even  this  is  a  great  thing: 

it  gives  you  an  advantage;   others  have  read  of  Spain  or 

Portugal;  you  have  seen  it^  and  are  a  grown  man  and  a  trar 

▼eUer,  compared  with  those  little  children  of  books.    These 

novelties  affect  the  duUest;  but  to  persons  of  any  imagination^ 

and  such  as  are  ready  for  any  pleasure  or  consoladoQ  that 

Batore  offers  them,  they  are  like  pieces  of  a  new  morning  of 

Efe.     The  world  seems  b^gun  again,  and  our  stock  of  know* 

ledge  recommencing  on  a  new  plan. 

Then  at  night-time,  there  are  those  beantiM  fires  on  the 
water.  In  a  fine  bfaie  sea,  the  foam  caused  by  the  ship  at 
night  seems  full  of  stars.  The  white  fermentation,  with 
golden  sparkles  in  it,  is  beautifol  beyond  conception.  Tou 
look  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  devour  it  with  your  eyes^ 
as  you  would  so  much  ethereal  syllabub.  Finally,  the  stars 
in  the  firmament  issue  forth,  and  the  moon;  always  the  more 
lovely  the  farther  you  get  south.  Or  when  there  is  no  moon 
on  the  sea,  the  shadows  at  a  little  distance  become  grander 
and  more  solemn,  and  you  watch  for  some  huge  fish  to  lift 
himself  in  the  middle  of  them — a  darker  mass,  breathing  and 
qwuting  water. 

On  the  21st,  after  another  two  days  of  calm,  and  one  of 
rain,  we  passed  Gape  Finisterre.  There  was  a  heavy  swell 
and  roiling.  Being  now  on  the  Atlantic,  with  not  even  any 
other  name  for  the  part  of  it  that  we  sailed  over  to  interrupt 
the  widest  association  of  ideas,  I  thought  of  America,  and 
Columbus,  and  the  chivalrous  squadrons  that  set  out  from 
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LiBbon,  and  the  old  AtlantiB  of  Plato,  formerly  sapposed  to 
off  the  coast  of  Portugal.    It  is  ccuious  that  the  'PartngueK 
hare  a  tradition  to  this  daj  that  there  is  an  island  occaaioiiallj 
seen  off  the  coast  of  Lisbon.     The  story  of  the  Atlantis  looks 
like  some  old  immemorial  tradition  of  a  country  tliat    has 
really  existed;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  sappose  that  there  was 
fbnnerly  some  great  tract  of  land,  or  even  continent,  occupy- 
ing these  now  watery  regions,  when  we  consider  the  fluctna- 
tion  of  things,  and  those  changes  of  dry  to  moist,  and  o^  lofly 
to  low,  which  are  always  taking  place  all  over  the  g^Iobe. 
Off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  mariner,  it  has  been  said,  now 
rides  over  the  old  coimtry  of  Lyones,  or  whatever  else  it  was 
called,  if  that  name  be  fabulous ;    and  there  are  stories  of 
doors  and  casements,  and  other  evidences  of  occupation, 
brou^t  up  from  the  bottom.     These,  indeed,  have  lately 
been  denied,  or  reduced  to  nothing:   but  old  probabilities 
remain.     In  the  eastern  seas  the  gigantic  work  of  creation 
is  visibly  going  on  by  means  of  those  little  creatures,  the 
coral  worms;  and  new  lands  will  as  assuredly  be  inhabited 
there  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  as  old  ones  have  vanished  in 

the  west. 

•<  So,  in  them  all,  raignes  mntahtUtie.'' 

22nd.  Fine  breeze  to-day  from  the  N.£.  A  great  shark 
went  by.  One  longs  to  give  the  fellow  a  great  dig  in  the 
mouth.  Yet  he  is  only  going  ^  on  his  vocation."  Without 
him,  as  without  the  vultures  on  land,  something  would  be 
amiss.  It  is  only  moral  pain  and  inequality  which  it  is 
desirable  to  alter — that  which  the  mind  of  man  has  an 
invincible  tendency  to  alter. 

To-day  the  seas  reminded  me  of  the  "  marmora  pelagi"  of 
Catullus  (the  *^  marbles  of  the  ocean  *').  They  looked,  at  a 
little  distance,  like  blue  water  petrified.  You  might  have 
supposed,  that  by  some  sudden  catastrophe  the  mighty  main 
had  been  turned  into  stone;  and  the  huge  animals,  whoae 
remains  we  find  in  it,  fixed  there  for  ever. 

A  shoal  of  porpoises  broke  up  the  &ncy.  Waves  might  be 
classed,  as  clouds  have  been ;  and  more  determination  given 
to  pictures  of  them.  We  ought  to  have  waves  and  wavelets, 
billows,  fluctuosities,  &c.,  a  marble  sea,  a  sea  weltering.    The 
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varies  its  look  at  the  immediate  side  of  the  vessel,  accord- 
ing as  the  progress  is  swift  or  slow.     Sometimes  it  is  a  crisp 
*  and  rapid  flight,  hissing ;  sometimes  an  interweaving  of  the 
foam  ia  snake-like  characters;  sometimes  a  heavy  weltering, 
shouldering  the  ship  on  this  side  and  that.     In  what  is  called 
"  the  trough  of  the  sea,*'  which  is  a  common  state  to  be  in 
during  violent  weather,  the  vessel  literally  appears  stnck  and 
labonring  in  a  trough,  the  sea  looking  on  either  side  like  a 
hill  of  yeast.    This  was  the  gentlest  eight  we  used  to  have  in 
the  Channel;  very  different  from  our  summer  amenities.     I 
never  saw  what  are  called  waves  **  mountains  high."    It  is  a 
figure  of  speech;  aAd  a  very  violent  one. 

2drd.  A  strong  breeze  from  the  N.  and  N.E.,  with  clouds 

and  rain.     The  foam  by  the  vesseFs  ade  was  full  of  those 

sparkles  I  have  mentioned,  like  stars  in  clouds  of  froth.     On 

the  24th  the  breeze  increased,  but  the  sky  was  fairer,  and 

the  moon  gave  a  light     We  drank  the  health  of  a  friend  in 

England,  whose  birthday  it  was;    being  great  observers  of 

that  part  of  religion.    The  25th  brought  us  beautiful  weather, 

with  a  wind  right  from  the  north,  so  that  we  ran  down  the 

remainder  of  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  high  style.     Just  as  we 

desired  it,  too,  it  changed  to  N.W.,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  turn 

the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  merrily.     Cape  St.  Vincent  (where 

the  battle  took  place)^  just  before  you  come  to  Gibraltar,  ia 

a  beautiful  lone  promontory  jutting  out  upon  the  sea,  and 

crowned  with  a  convent.    It  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  the 

first  thing  when  I  came  upon  deck  in  the  morning,  dear, 

solitary,  blind-looking ;  feeling,  as  it  were,  the  sea  air  and 

the  solitude  fi)r  ever,  like  something  between  stone  and  spirit. 

It  reminded  me  of  a  couplet,  written  not  long  before,  of 

"  Ghastly  castle,  that  eternallj 
Holds  its  blind  visage  oat  to  the  lone  tea." 

Such  things  are  beheld  in  one*s  day-dreams,  and  we  are 
almost  startled  to  find  them  real. 

Gibraltar  has  a  noble  look,  tall,  hard,  and  independent. 
Bat  you  do  not  wish  to  live  there:  it  is  a  fortress,  and  an 
insulated  rock;  and  such  a  place  is  but  a  prison.  The 
inhabitants  feed  luxuriously  with  the  help  of  their  finits 
and  smugglers. 
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Thefint  oglit  of  Africa  it  an 
our  ntoadoQ  are  obliged  lobe  cooleBt  vifth  a  mere  aig^  flf 
it;  but  tliat  is  madi.  Thej  bate  seen  aaodier  qantar  of  ibe 
^obe.  '"Afiical"  Thej  look  at  it,  and  repeat  the  wovd, 
tin  tbe  whole  bunung  and  safage  teaiUBj^  with 
inhabitaate  and  its  lioofly  aeems  pot  into  ifaeb 
Cento  and  Tai«;ier  being  the  old  UoaoA  tioMS  befece  jm; 
<<  Ape's  HiU,''  which  is  poinled  out, 
lemote,  *^a  wildenie«  of  mook^s;"  and  as  all 
which  joa  do  not  eleady  discingiiidi  objects  hafe  a  1 
ranaatic  lode,  joa  get  xid  of  the  pettjr  effect  of  tiboae 
bond  Barbarj  States  that  oeci^  the  ooast,  and  dunk  at  ouea  of 
Africa,  the  couatiy  of  deserts  and  wild  beasts,  the  ^dry-anse 
of  lions,"  as  Hoaaoe,  with  a  vigour  beyond  himself,  caUs  it. 

At  Gibialtnr  yoa  first  hare  a  conTincbig  proof  of  Ae  ] 
of  the  sonthem  atmosphere  in  the  near  look  of  the 
which  seem  bat  a  few  miles  acrosB,  thongh  they  are  thirteen. 

Bat  what  a  crowd  of  thoi^ts  fiMse  one  on  entering  the 
Mediterranean  1    Grand  as  the  sensation  is  in  pasnag  tliroi^g^ 
the  clanwcsl  and  ronuntic  menoriai  of  the  sea  oSFibe  weBtem 
coast  of  the  Peninsula,  it  ii  little  compared  with  thi&    Coimi- 
lem  gea^ations  of  the  homan  race,  from  three  qaarten  of  die 
world,  with  all  the  religions,  and  the  mythologies,  and  the 
genios,  and  the  wonderfol  deeds,  good  and  bed,  that  have 
oocapied  almost  the  whole  attention  of  mankind,  look  yon  in 
the  fiiee  from  the  galleries  of  that  ocean-floor,  Ming  one 
above  another,  till  the  te^  are  lost  in  heavea.    The  water 
at  yoor  feet  is  the  same  water  that  bathes  the  shores  of 
£nrope,of  Africa,  and  of  Asi»— of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  lands  of  chitraby  and  romance,  and 
pastoral  Sicily,  and  the  Pyramids,  and  Old  Crete,  and  the 
Arabian  city  of  Al  Cairo,  gHttering  in  the  magic  htstre  of  the 
Thonsand  and  One  Nights.    This  soft  air  in  yoor  feoe  comes 
from  the  grove  of  "  Daphne  by  Orontes; "  these  lacid  waters, 
that  part  from  before  yon  like  oil,  are  the  same  from  which 
Venus  arose,  pressing  them  oat  of  her  hair.    In  that  (piaiter 
Vakan  feU— 

«"  Dropt  from  the  seoiih  like  a  falling  star :" 
and  there  is  Ciree's  Island,  and  Calypso's,  and  the  promootmj 
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<3k£  FlatOi  and  Ulyisea  iraDdering,  and  Cymoa  and  Miltiadea 
fitting,  and  Regnliu  croeaing  the  aea  to  Carthage,  and 

^Damaeo  and  Mflvoeco,  and  IVebiMnd ; 

And  whom  Biserto  sent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarahia." 

rrhe  mind  bardlj  separates  truth  from  fiction  in  ifainJdng  of 

«11  these  things,  nor  does  it  wish  to  do  ao.     Fictimi  is  Truth 

in  another  shiqM,  and  giTea  as  dose  embraces.    Ton  may 

idnxt  &  door  upon  a  rubj,  and  render  it  of  no  oobnr  ;  but  the 

colour  shall  not  be  tiie  leas  enchanting  for  that,  when  the  sun, 

the  poet  of  the  world,  touches  it  wi&  his  golden  pen.    What 

ire  glow  at  and  abed  tears  over,  is  as  real  aa  love  and  pity. 

37i3i.  Almost  a  calm.  Weprooeeded  at  no  greater  rate  than 

a  mile  an  hour.    I  kept  repeating  to  myself  the  word  ^  Medi- 

tenranean;"  not  the  word  in  prose,  but  the  word  in  verse,  as 

it  standa  at  Ite  beginning  of  the  line: 

•"And  lbs  sea 

Heditenaiiean." 

We  saw  the  mountains  about  Malaga,  topped  with  snow. 
Ydez  Malaga  ia  probably  the  place  at  which  Cerrantes  landed 
on  his  return  from  c^qptivity  at  Algiers.  (See  Don  Qdixotef 
voL  iL)  I  had  the  {Measure  of  reading  the  passage,  while 
crossbg  the  line  betwixt  the  two  cities.  It  is  something  to 
sail  by  the  very  names  of  Granada  and  Andalusia.  There 
waa  a  fine  sunset  over  the  hilla  of  Granada.  I  imagined  it 
lighting  xxp  the  Alhambra.  The  clouds  were  like  great  winga 
of  gold  and  yeUow  and  rose-cobor,  with  a  smaller  minute 
sprinkle  in  <»ie  spot,  like  a  shower  of  glowing  stones  from,  a 
Tolcaao.  Ton  see  very  fiunt  imitations  of  such  lustre  in 
England.  A  heavy  dcfw  succeeded;  and  a  oontraiy  wind  at 
south-east,  but  very  mild.  At  night,  the  reflection  of  the 
noon  on  the  water  was  like  Bilver  snakes. 

30th.  Pasaed  Cape  de  Gata.  My  wife  waa  veiy  ill,  but 
obserred  that  illness  itself  waa  not  illness,  compared  to  what 
she  experienced  in  the  winter  voyage.  She  never  com- 
plained,  summer  or  winter.  It  is  very  distressing  not  to  be 
able  to  give  perfect  cMufort  to  patients  of  this  generoua 
description.  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  after  the  Channel,  waa 
like  a  basin  of  gold  fish ;  but  when  the  winds  are  contrary, 
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tbe  waves  of  it  have  a  short  uneasy  motion,  thst  fidget 
the  vesseli  and  make  one  long  for  the  nobler  billows  of  tbe 
Atlantic  The  wind,  too,  was  singalarly  unpleasant, — moiak 
and  feverish.  It  continued  contrary  for  several  days,  b«ft 
became  more  agreeable,  and  sank  almost  into  a  calm  on  ^ 
drd  of  Jnne. 

The  books  with  which  I  chiefly  amnsed  myself  in.  t^ 
Mediterranean,  w^re  Dan  Quixote  (for  reasons  which  will  be 
obvious  to  the  reader),  Ariosto  and  Bemi  (for  similar  reaaon^ 
their  heroes  having  to  do  with  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Africa),  and  Bayle*s  admirable  Essay  an  Comets^  ^whidi  I 
picked  up  at  Plymouth.  It  is  the  book  that  put  an  end  to 
the  superstition  about  comets.  It  is  full  of  amusement,  like 
all  his  dialectics;  and  holds  together  a  perfect  ehain-armoiir 
of  logic,  the  handler  of  which  may  cut  his  fingers  with  it  at 
every  turn,  almost  evety  link  containing  a  double  edge.  A 
generation  succeeds  quietly  to  the  good  done  it  hy  sudi 
works,  and  its  bene&ctor*s  name  is  sunk  in  the  waahjir  pre- 
tensions of  those  whom  he  has  enriched.  As  to  what  seems 
defective  in  Bayle  on  the  score  of  natural-  pie^,  the  reader 
may  supply  that.  A  benevolent  work,  tending  to  do  away 
real  dishonour  to  things  supernatural,  will  be  no  hindzanoe  to 
any  benevolent  addition  which  others  can  bring  it;  nor  would 
Bayle,  with  his  good-natured  face,  and  the  scholarly  aim- 
plicity  of  his  life,  have  found  fault  with  it.  But  he  was  a 
soldier,  after  his  fiushion,  with  qualities,  both  poative  and 
negative,  fit  to  keep  him  one ;  and  some  things  must  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  side  of  what  is  denrable,  for  the  sake  of 
the  part  that  is  taken  in  the  overthrow  of  what  is  detestable. 
Him  whom  inquisitors  hate,  angels  may  love. 

7th.  Saw  the  Golombrettes,  and  the  land  about  Tortosa. 
Here  commences  the  ground  of  Italian  romance.  It  was  on 
this  part  of  the  west  of  Spain,  that  the  Paynim  chivahy  used 
to  land,  to  go  against  Charlemagne.  Here  Orlando  played 
him  the  tricks  that  got  him  the  tide  of  Furioso;  and  from  tiie 
port  of  Barcelona,  Angelica  and  Medoro  took  ship  for  her 
dominion  of  Cathay.  I  confess  I  looked  at  these  shores  with 
a  human  interest,  and  could  not  help  fimcying  that  the  ked  of 
our  vessel  was  crossing  a  real  line,  over  which  knights  and 
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overs  hmd  passed.   And  so  ^ey  have,  both  real  and  fitbulons; 

:lie  former  not  less  romantic,  the  latter  scarcely  less  real ;  to 

thoosandsy  indeed,  much  more  so;  for  who  knows  of  hundreds 

of  real  men  and  women  that  have  crossed  these  waters,  and 

sofiered  actual  passion  on  those  shores  and  hills  ?    And  who 

knows  not  Orlando  and  all  the  hard  blows  he  gave,  and  the 

harder  blow  than  all  given  him  bj  two  happj  lovers;  and  the 

lovers   themselves,  the  representatives  of  all  the  young  love 

that  ever  was.    I  had  a  grudge  of  my  own  against  Angelica, 

looking  upon  myself  as  jilted  by  those  fine  eyes  which  the 

painter  has  given  her  in  the  £nglish  picture;  for  I  took  her 

for  a  more  sentimental  person;  but  I  excused  her,  seeing  her 

beset  and  tormented  by  all  those  knights,  who  thought  they 

earned  a  right  to  her  by  hacking  and  hewing ;  and  I  more 

than  pardoned  her,  when  I  found  that  Medoro,  besides  being 

young  and  handsome,  was  a  friend  and  a  devoted  follower. 

But  what  of  that  ?    They  were  both  young  and  handsome ; 

and  love,  at  that  time  of  life,  goes  upon  no  other  merits, 

taking  all  the  rest  upon  trust  in  the  generosity  of  its  wealth, 

and  as  willing  to  bestow  a  throne  as  a  ribbon,  to  show  the  all- 

aofficiency  of  its  contentment.    Fair  speed  your  sails  over  the 

lucid  waters,  ye  lovers,  on  a  lover-like  seal     Fair  speed 

them,  yet  never  land;  for  where  the  poet  has  left  you,  Ihere 

ought  ye,  as  ye  are,  to  be  living  for  ever — ^for  ever  gliding 

about  a  summer-sea,  touching  at  its  flowery  islands,  and 

reposing  beneath  its  moon. 

9th.  Completely  Mr  wind  at  south-west.  Saw  Montserrat. 
The  sunshine,  reflected  on  the  water  from  the  lee  studding* 
sail,  was  like  shot  silk.  At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening, 
night  was  risen  in  the  east,  while  the  sun  was  setting  opposite. 
**  Bkok  night  has  oome  up  already,**  said  our  poetical  captain. 
A  fiur  breeze  all  night  and  all  next  day,  took  us  on  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  very  refreshing  after  the  calms 
and  foul  vnnds.  We  passed  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  still  more 
pleasantly  than  we  did  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  for  in  the  latter 
there  was  a  cahu.  In  both  of  these  places  a  little  rough 
handling  is  generally  looked  jfor. 

Idth.  The  Alps  !    It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  mouuf 
tains.    Thqr  had  a  fine  sulky  look,  up  alofb  in  the  sky,-— cold, 
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loftf,  and  &teiit    I  used  to  dunk  that  raoanteinfl 
impress  me  but  little;  that  hy  the  same  process  of 
lion  rerersed,  bj  wliicli  a  brook  can  be  fimcted  m  mightj 
riTer,  wiih  forests  instead  of  verdnre  on  its  banks,  a  BoomitaB 
coold  be  made  a  mole-biU,  -orer  ifiiich  ire  step.  But  one  look 
convinced  me  to  the  contrary.     I  foond  I  oouid  «!eyate  better 
than  I  conld  pull  down;  aid  I  ma  glad  of  it.     It  ^wma  not 
that  Uie  sight  of  the  Alps  was  neoessaiy  to  conTinoe  me  sf 
**  the  bdng  of  a  God,"  as  it  is  said  to  hare  done  somebodj,  cr 
to  put  me  upon  anj  reflections  respecting  infinity  and  ifaat 
canses,  of  which  I  have  had  enough  in  my  time;    bat  I 
aeemed  to  meet  for  the  first  time  a  grand  poetical  tiioogbt  is 
a  material  shape, — ^to  see  a  piece  of  one^s  book-wonden 
realized, — something  very  earfJiIy,  yet  standing  between  eaordt 
and  heaven,  like  a  piece  of  the  antediluvian  world  lookii^  out 
of  the  coldness  of  ages.    I  remember  reading  in  a  Review  a 
passage  from  some  bo<&  of  travels,  which  spoke  of  the  aadior 
standing  on  the  sea-ahore,  and  being  led  by  the  silence  and 
the  abstraction,  and  the  novel  grandeur  of  the  objecta  ajronnd 
him,  to  think  of  the  earth,  not  in  its  geographicBl  lelatiaiifl, 
but  as  a  planet  in  connection  with  other  planets,  and  it^Iing 
in  the  immensity  of  space.     With  these  thoughts  I  have  been 
fimiiliar,  as  I  suppose  every  one  has  been  who  knows  what 
solitude  is,  and  has  an  imagination,  and  perhaps  not  the  best 
health.      But  we  grow  used  to  the  mightiest  aspects  of 
thought,  as  we  do  to  the  immortal  visages  of  the  mom  and 
stars:  and  therefore  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps,  though  much 
less  things  than  any  of  these,  and  a  toy,  as  I  had  fimcied,  for 
imagination  to  recreate  itself  with  after  tlieir  company,  startles 
us  like  the  disproof  of  a  doubt,  or  the  verification  of  an  eariy 
dream, — a  ghost,  as  it  were,  made  visible  by  dayl^t,  and 
giving  us  an  enormous  sense  of  its  presence  aiMi  materiafi^. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  we  saw  the  tableland  about 
Monaco.  It  brought  to  my  mind  the  ludicrous  distreas  of  the 
petty  prince  of  that  place,  when  on  his  return  from  inter- 
changing congratulations  with  his  new  masters  and  the  legiti- 
mates, he  suddenly  met  his  old  master.  Napoleon,  on  his 
return  from  Elba.  Or  did  he  meet  him  when  going  to  Elba? 
I  forget  which ;  but  the  distresses  and  conflision  of  the  prince 
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OT^re  at  all  events  as  certain  as  the  superiority  and  amusement 

Off  ihe  great  man.   In  either  case,  this  uras  the  natural  division 

o^  things,  and  the  circumstances  would  have  been  the  same. 

j6l  large  grampus  went  hjy  heaping  the  water  into  clouds  of 

^Daxn.     Another  time,  we  saw  a  shark  with  his  fin  above 

"waiter.     The  Alps  were  now  fully  and  closely  seen,  and  a 

glorious  sunset  took  phce.     There  was  the  greatest  grandeur 

and  the  loveliest  beauty.     Among  others  was  a  small  string 

of  clouds,  like  rubies  with  facets,  a  very  dark  tinge  being  put 

liere  and  there,  as  if  by  a  painter,  to  set  off  the  rest     Red  is 

certainly  the  colour  of  beauty,  and  ruby  tiie  most  beautiful  of 

Teds.     It  was  in  no  commonplace  spirit  that  Marlowe,  in  his 

list  of  precious  stones,  called  them  *'  beauteous  rubies,**  but 

-with  exquisite  gusto: 

"  Bags  of  fiery  opals,  sapphires,  amethysts, 
Jadnths,  hajrd  topaz,  grass-green  emeraMt, 
Beattteoms  nihies,  sparkUng  cQamonds,"  &c 

They  come  upon  you,  among  the  rest,  like  the  women  of  gems. 
An  these  colours  we  had  about  us  in  our  Mediterranean  sun- 
sets; and  as  if  fortune  would  add  to  them  by  a  freak  of  fancy, 
a  little  shoal  of  fish,  sparkling  as  silver,  leaped  out  of  the 
water  this  afternoon,  like  a  sprinkle  of  shillings.  Tliey  were 
the  anchovies,  or  Sardinias  that  we  eat.  They  give  a  burlesque 
title  to  the  sovereign  of  these  seas,  whom  the  Tuscans  call 
**  King  of  the  Sardinias."* 

We  were  now  sailing  up  the  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
its  shore  looking  as  Italian  as  possible,  with  groves  and  white 
villages.  The  names,  too,  were  alluring, — Oneglia,  Albenga, 
Savona;  the  last,  the  birthplace  of  a  sprightly  poet  (Frugoni), 
whose  works  I  was  acquainted  with.  The  breeze  was  the  strong- 
est we  had  had  yet,  and  not  quite  fair,  but  we  made  good 
head  agamst  it;  the  queen-like  city  of  Genoa,  crowned  with 
white  palaces,  sat  at  the  end  of  the  gulf,  as  if  to  receive  us  in 
state;  and  at  two  o*clock,  the  waters  being  as  blue  as  the  sky, 
and  all  hearts  rejoicing,  we  entered  our  Italian  harbour,  and 
heard  Italian  words. 

Luckily  for  us,  these  first  words  were  Tuscan.    A  pilot  boat 

*  Not,  however,  I  suppose,  the  King  now  reigning ;  who  has  given 
despot!  other  fish  to  fry. 
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came  out  Somebodj  asked  a  question  which  we  did  not  faflsv 
and  the  captain  replied  to  it.  '^  Ya  bene,"  said  the  pilot,  ini 
fine  open  voice,  and  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  with  a  trsnqis 
dignity.  <*  Ya  bene,*'  thought  I,  indeed.  "  All  goes  wcfi" 
truly.  The  words  are  delicious,  and  the  omen  good.  Mj  £uuh 
haye  arriyed  so  £&r  in  safe^;  we  have  but  a  little  nK»e  ^oj^ 
to  make,  a  few  steps  to  measure  back  in  this  calm  Mediterxi- 
nean ;  the  weather  is  glorious ;  Italj  looks  like  what  we  ex- 
pected; in  a  day  or  two  we  shall  hear  of  our  fiiends:  hetbk 
and  peace  are  before  us,  pleasure  to  others  and  profit  to  oar- 
selyes ;  and  it  is  hard  if  we  do  not  enjoy  again,  before  k^^ 
the  society  of  all  our  fiiends,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  la  a 
day  or  two  we  reoeiyed  a  letter  from  Shelley,  saying  tbst 
winds  and  wayes,  he  hoped,  would  never  part  us  more.— 
Alas  I  for  that  saying. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  we  set  sail  for  Leghorn.  The  weatha 
was  stiU  as  fine  as  possible,  and  our  concluding  trip  as  agree- 
able; with  the  exception  of  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightniog 
one  nighty  which  was  the  completest  I  ever  saw.  Our  news- 
paper friend,  "  the  oldest  man  Hying,"  ought  to  have  been 
there  to  see  it.  The  lightning  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  sea,  like 
pillars ;  or  like  great  melted  fires,  suddenly  dropped  from  a 
giant  torch.  Now  it  pierced  the  sea  like  rods;  now  fell  like 
enormous  fiakes  or  tongues,  suddenly  swallowed  up.  At  one 
time,  it  seemed  to  confine  itself  to  a  dark  comer  of  the  ocean, 
nn^Viwg  formidable  shows  of  gigantic  and  flashing  lances  (fixr 
it  was  the  most  perpendicular  lightning  I  ever  saw) :  then  it 
dashed  broadly  at  the  whole  sea,  as  if  it  would  sweep  us  away 
in  flame;  and  then  came  in  random  portions  about  the  vessel, 
treading  the  waves  hither  and  thither,  like  the  legs  of  fiery 
spirits  descending  in  wrath. 

I  now  had  a  specimen  (and  confess  I  was  not  sony  to  see 
it)  of  the  fear  which  could  enter  even  into  the  hearts  of  our 
'^  gallant  herrota^  when  thrown  into  an  unusual  situation. 
The  captain,  almost  the  only  man  unmoved,  or  apparently  so 
(and  I  reaUy  believe  he  was  as  fearless  on  all  occasions,  as  his 
native  valour,  to  say  nothing  of  his  brandy  and  water,  could 
make  him),  was  so  exasperated  with  the  alarm  depicted  in  the 
fiuses  of  some  of  his  crew,  that  he  contemptuously  knocked 
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do^wn  the  poor  fellow  at  the  helm  [his  brother,  an  apprentioe 

seaman]  and  cried,  ^'  You  are  afiidd,  sir!'*    For  our  parts, 

liaving  no  fear  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  not  being  fully 

a^vrare  perhaps  of  the  danger  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  on 

these  occasions,  particidarlj  if,  like  our  Channel  fiiend,  they 

carry  gunpowder  (as  most  of  them  do^  more  or  less),  we  were 

quite  at  our  ease  compared  with  our  inexperienced  friends 

about  us,  who  had  never  witnessed  anything  of  the  like  before, 

even  in  books.     Besides,  we  thought  it  impossible  for  the 

Mediterranean  to  play  us  any  serious  trick, — ^that  sunny  and 

lucid  basin,  which  we  had  beheld  only  in  its  contrast  with  a 

northern  and  a  winter  sea.     Little  did  we  think,  that  in  so 

short  a  space  of  time,  and  somewhere  about  this  very  spot,  a 

catastrophe  would  take  place,  that  should  put  an  end  to  all 

sweet  thoughts,  boih  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  south. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


BETUEN  TO  FIRST  ACQUAINTANCE   WITH  LOED  BYRON  AND 
THOUAB  HOOEE. 

liOSD  Btron  was  at  Leghorn ;  the  bad  weather  has  disap- 
peared; the  vessel  is  about  to  enter  port;  and  as  everything 
concerning  the  noble  lord  is  interesting,  and  the  like  may  be 
said  of  his  brother  wit  and  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  who  intro- 
duced me  to  him,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  doing  what 
hod  better,  x)erhap8,  have  been  done  when  I  first  made  his  lord- 
ship's acquaintance;  namely,  state  when  it  was  diat  I  first  saxo 
the  one,  and  how  I  became  acquainted  with  the  other.  My  inti- 
macy with  Lord  Byron  is  about  to  become  closer ;  the  results 
of  it  are  connected  both  with  him  and  his  firiend,  and  as  these 
results  are  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  my  own  interest  in  the 
subject  is  strengthened,  and  I  call  things  to  mind  which  I  had 
suffered  to  escape  me. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Lord  Byron,  he  was  rehearsing  the  part 
of  Leander,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  prize- 
fighter. It  was  in  the  river  Thames,  before  his  first  visit  to 
Greece.    There  used  to  be  a  bathing-machine  stationed  on  the 

20 
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;  nde  rf  WertniBrter  Bridg*  ;  aad  I  liad  bam 
and  WW  ahmiMng  on  ibis  wchhwi  a^ustiiig'  my  cloAtSy 
I  Bstioed  a  reiptwtible-lootipg  manlj  poamiy  wba 
f«— ^^'^''g  al  a  «Bitanca.    Thk  was  Mr.  Jactawn 
hk  pnpiL    Tba  latter  wa»  swanmiflg  mik  JWBMPiKndy 
I  ibigot  what  hifl  tnteir  odd  o£  him ;  bat  be 
r  of  pniae.    I  aaw^  aatbiiig  in  Lord  B jraa  at  that 
but  a  yaasBf^  bub  wbo,  Wke  mpeSi,  bad  writtea  a  bad  tc 
«f  poems;  and  llvkiigh  I  bad  a  wpaigtAj  -wiik  bia&  cd 
acooaal^  and  aKffe  raqpectfbr  bk  laaktibaii  I 
acq^miey  acy  gprnptii^j  irm  boI  aa  agxeeable  one;  aoy 
lag  myMlf  witii  senng  Iub  lardsbip'ft  bead  bob  up 
tfia  aatuy  like  a  bnoy^  I  came  asmy. 

Lord  ByvoD^  wbea  be  adm  wards  caoaie  to  act  n 
waapiaaaid  to  regret  that  I  bad  not  stayed.  Ba  told  aae^ 
that  the  sight  of  my  Toliune  at  Harrow  had  been  one  of  his 
incentiyes  to  write  Terses,  and  that  be  had  had  the  aaaoe 
passion  for  friendship  which  I  had  displayed  in  it.  To  my 
astonishment  he  quoted  aoaae  of  the  lines,  and  would  not  hear 
me  speak  ill  of  them.  £Qa  harbinger  in  the  yisit  was  Moore. 
Moore  told  me,  that,  besides  liking  my  poKtics,  his  lordah^ 
liked  the  Feast  of  the  PoeiSy  and  would  be  glad  to  make  mj 
aoqaainkance.  I  aaid  I  Mt  myself  highly  flattsted,  ai^ 
ahwild  be  proud  to  entertain  bis  lorddbip  aa  well  as  a  paar 
eoukL    He  was  aeeerdingly  inTited  to 

ealy  s^vkted  that  there  sboaJd  be  "^fisk 
aUaa  Ibr  the  aoble  bard;"  bis  kidsbip  at  ibat  t 
auti-caimvoroua  in  bia  eating.  He  came,  and  we  passed  a 
▼er^  piftflssnt  aiaenooBy  taUdag  of  books,  and  sdiool,  and  of 
fiiend  and  brother  poet  tbe  kte  Ber.  Mr.  Bowrles,  w^caa 

^  were  anaQsig  die  early  iaspiratioBa  of  Gdeiidge. 
Load  Byion,  as  the  reader  baa  aeen,  sabseipiBBtly  called  on 
Bis  in  the  pnaon  seToal  timea.  He  used  to  briag  boeka  for 
tbe  Stoiy  ofMminij  which  I  was  Iken  wzitmg.  Be  wefsld 
not  let  the  footman  bring  them  in.  He  wodd  enter  mSSk  a 
coaple  of  qoarloa  under  his  arm;  and  give  yon  to  underatand 
tittt  be  was  prouder  of  beiog  a  friend  and  a  man  of  letleE% 
than  a  lord.  It  was  thus  that  by  flattering  one's  vanity  be 
peraaaded  us  of  bis  own  freedom  from  it;  for  be  could  sea 
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inary  well,  that  I  Wd  man  Taloe  ler  ferdi  Aaa  I  sop* 
jtwwL 

Tlie  BoUe  poet  «as  •  want  politioian,  eanesl  m  Ibe  mam 

<d  JaAmty.    Hia  Mum  ki  the  Howie  of  Lords  is  well  kiMwa. 

He  was  verj  candid  about  it;  said  be  wae  smok  fi^gfataned^ 

a»d  afaould  never  be  able  te  do^  a^fthing  tbat  way.    LovAi  of 

aU  pasties  cane  aibouit  bin>  and  eonaofed  hinu    He  parties* 

laaAy  BMntioned  Lord  flidmmtb,  as  bdag  mexpeetod];^  kiofL 

It  was  -very  plensant  Id  see  Lovd  Byron  aad  Meoie  tflf^ 

Ijker.    Tksy  faamoBiBed  adauvabfy :  tibo^^^  tiieir  kxiowledg^ 

cf  eae  aaeiber  b^gan  in  tdOdng  of  aditdl»  in  eoaseqnenes  of 

him  kxsdfli^  aittaddog  tbe  licence  of  e«tain  eaily  Tetass^ 

e'jB  aeqnaiatanee  with  nyadf  (aa  &r  as  eoBoemed  coite- 

by  letter)  origiDated  in  the  mention  of  hiai  in  the 

JPm$i4tftkBlifets.  He  stdbeeqiamtlywvote  an  opera  called  te 

Jtfua  Si»ekm§f  reflpeding  whiA  he  sent  me  a  ktteri.  at  once 

dsfneeating,  and  wanantugi  objectMa  to  it    I  was  tib«i 

editor  of  the  EMtmmm^  1  did  object  to  it,  Hhoiigli  with  all 

aefta0vIedgiDenft  of  his  geniQ&    He  came  to  see  me,  ssgrii^ 

I  was  Tcvy  much  in  the  right;  and  an  intorooarse  took  piaee 

wUflh  was  x»eT«r  oatenfdbly  intarmpted  till  I  thou^t  myadf 

aggrieved  by  his  opposkion  te  the  periodiGal  work  proceed 

tomebyhianohlefriend.  I  say  ^thought  myself  aggxiered,.** 

beoanse  I  haTe  long  stnoe  aequtted  him  of  any  intentieft 

tovpaxds  me,  more  hostile  than  thst  of  seal  in  behatf  of  wha* 

ha  supposed  best  lor  Us  loMlship.    He  was  desuoos  of  pee- 

T«Bting  his  friend  from  coming  before  the  T^  ciilies  under 

n  new  and  irritating  aipect,  at  a  time  whm  it  mi|^  he 

ooDsidcsred  pmdent  te  keep  quiet^  and  propitiate  ebjeetioQa 

abeady  ezistiBg.    The  only  thing  whiA  remained  fcr  me  to 

complain  ol^  was  his  net  tettiBg  me  so  frankly;  for  thia  would 

have  been  a  confidence  whieh  I  deserved;  and  it  wonld  esAar 

have  made  me,  of  my  own  aoeord,  objeet  to  the  project  at 

OBse^  without  the  least  heotation,  or,  at  all  events,  hanre  been 

met  by  me  with  sodi  a  hearty  sense  of  the  objectev^s  ^mn 

dealiDg,  and  in  so  friendly  a  spirit  of  difl^vence,  that  no  ill* 

will,  I  think,  could  have  remained  on  either  side.    Moeve,  at 

leset,  was  of  too  generous  a  spirit  for  it;  and  I  was  of  toe 

gntetiilaone. 

20— a 
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Unfortunately,  this  plan  was  not  adopted  hj  his  Icrdskof^ 
friends ;  and  hence  a  series  of  bitter  feelings  on  both  sde% 
which,  as  I  was  the  first  to  express  them,  so  I  did  not  hestaic 
to  be  the  first  to  regret  publicly,  when  on  both  sides  th^ 
had  tacitlj  been  done  away. 

Moore  &hcied,  among  other  ihings,  that  I  meant  to  pa 
him  by  speaking  of  his  small  stature ;  and  perhaps  it  n 
wrong  to  hazard  a  remark  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  hawers 
inoffensiyely  meant;  especially  as  it  led  to  other  peraoiol 
characteristics,  which  might  have  seemed  of  leas  doalM 
intention.  But  I  felt  only  a  piunter^s  pleasure  in  taking  tiie 
portrait ;  and  I  flattered  myself  that,  as  far  as  externals  wes, 
I  abundantly  evinced  my  good-will,  not  only  by  doin^  jnstitt 
to  all  that  was  handsome  and  poetical  in  his  aspect,  sad 
by  noticing  the  beauty  reported  of  his  childhood,  bat  hj 
the  things  which  I  said  of  the  greatness  observable  in  m 
many  little  men  in  history,  especially  as  recorded  by  dareo- 
don.  In  &ct,  this  had  been  such  a  favourite  subject  wili! 
me,  that  some  journalists  concluded  I  must  be  short  mjsdf ; 
which  is  not  the  case.  Men  of  great  action,  I  suspect,  in- 
cluding the  most  heroical  soldiers,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  of  short  stature,  from  the  iabulous  Tydeus,  to  Alexander 
and  Agesilaus,  and  so  downwards  to  Wellington  and  Napo- 
leon. Nor  have  sages  and  poets,  or  any  kind  of  genius,  been 
wanting  to  the  list;  from  the  ancient  philosopher  who  was 
obliged  to  carry  lead  in  his  pockets  lest  he  should  be  blown 
away,  down  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  Montaigne,  and  Barrow, 
and  Spenser  himself,  and  the  Falkknds  and  Haleses  of  Cla- 
rendon, and  Pope,  and  Steele,  and  Reynolds,  and  Mozart 

Moore's  forehead  was  bony  and  full  of  character,  with 
"  bumps "  of  wit,  large  and  radiant  enough  to  transport  a 
phrenologist.  Sterne  had  such  another.  His  eyes  were  as 
dark  and  fine  as  you  would  wish  to  see  under  a  set  of  vine- 
leaves;  his  mouth  generous  and  good  humoured,  with  dim- 
ples ;  and  his  manner  as  bright  as  his  talk,  full  of  the  wish 
to  please  and  be  pleased.  He  sang,  and  played  with  great 
taste  on  the  pianoforte,  as  might  be  supposed  from  his  musical 
compositions.  His  voice,  which  was  a  little  hoarse  in  speak- 
ing (at  least  I  used  to  think  so),  softened  into  a  breath,  like 
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^liat  of  the  flute,  when  singing.    In  speaking,  he  was  em- 
phatic in  rolling  the  letter  r,  perhaps  out  of  a  despair  of  being 
Able  to  get  rid  of  the  national  peculiarily.     The  stracture  of 
1:118  versification,  when  I  knew  him,  was  more  artificial  than 
i.t  was  afterwards;  and  in  his  serious  compositions  it  suited 
liini  better.     He  had  hardlj  fiiith  enough  in  the  sentiments 
of  which  he  treated  to  give  way  to  his  impulses  in  writing, 
except  when  they  were  festive  and  wit^;   and  artificial 
thoughts  demand  a  similar  embodiment.     Both  patriotism 
and  personal  experience,  however,  occasionally  inspired  him 
with  lyric  pathos;  and  in  his  naturally  musical  perception  of 
the  right  principles  of  versification,  he  contemplated  the  fine, 
easy-playing,  muscular  style  of  Dryden,  with  a  sort  of  peril- 
ous pleasure.     I  rememb^  his  quoting  with  delight  a  couplet 
of  Dry den*s,  which  came  with  a  particular  grace  from  his  lips : — 

**  "Let  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold ; 
Bat  glorioiu  beauty  iin't  to  be  lolal" 

Beside  the  pleasure  I  took  in  Moore's  society  as  a  man  of 

wit,  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  him  as  a  man  of  candour  and 

independence.    His  letters  were  full  of  all  that  was  pleasant 

in  him.    As  I  was  a  critic  at  that  time,  and  in  the  habit  of 

giving  my  opinion  of  his  works  in  the  Examiner,  he  would 

write  me  his  opinion  of  the  opinion,  with  a  mixture  of  good 

humoiu-,  admission,  and  deprecation,  so  truly  delightful,  and 

a  sincerity  of  criticism  on  my  own  writings  so  extraordinary 

for  so  courteous  a  man,  though  with  abundance  of  balm  and 

eulogy,  that  never  any  subtlety  of  compliment  could  surpass 

it;  and  with  all  my  self-confidence  I  never  ceased  to  think 

that  the  honour  was  on  my  side,  and  that  I  could  only  deserve 

such  candour  of  intercourse  by  being  as  ingenuous  as  himself. 

This  admiring  regard  for  him  he  completed  by  his  behaviour 

to  an  old  patron  of  his,  who,  not  thinking  it  politic  to  retain 

him  openly  by  his  side,  proposed  to  facilitate  his  acceptance 

of  a  place  under  the  Tories;  an  accommodation  which  Moore 

rejected  as  an  indignity.     I  thought,  afterwards,  that  a  man 

of  such  a  spirit  should  not  have  condescended  to  attack  Boua- 

seau  and  poor  foolish  Madame  de  Warens,  out  of  a  desire  to 

right  himself  with  polite  life,  and  with  the  memoiy  of  some 

thoughtless  productions  of  his  own.    Polite  life  was  only  too 


no  ^mxiBSOQftAFHT  w  XdBKHi  soirr. 


Bi^ijjj^  to  pouoBt  iniii  in  us  gtvwr  ^uyB)  tfMtvB  wlioc^UMi 
producfci^DBy  bowctct  to  to  v^^6tted  on.  loAociMiBy  wcr 
reoonefledble  to  refioofaoB  ftself^ii  liie  snae  grovoda  ^b^vIbA 
M«tare  keradf  md  all  het  ex!ri»enmoe  is  to  be 
At  ImhA,  ymAko^  pifwiing'  to  jk^  Mtera  in  the 
flA  tdtww&Hgtit^  and  tatjoymg  poet  is  Liouelf  a  prodiieliiaB  «f 
msEtOK;  andiresisy  rartSBBSored,  tfaftt8howiflno«iorej«48^ 
Inm  yMi  fasrahnesB  iiihiinrttoly,  tbaa  she  m31 
\  ttf*  het  own  TiBos  ssid  ng* 


CHAPTEE   XrX 

As  I  am  now  a^KWt  to  re-enter  into  tihe  liistory  of  my  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Bjron,  I  will  state  in  what  qnrit  I  mean  to  do  it 
It  is  related  of  an  Italian  poet  (Ahunanni),  that  haviiig  in 
Lis  yottx^ger  dajs  bitterly  satirized  the  hosue  of  Anstria^  he 
£>iuid  himself  awkwardly  situated  in  more  adTanced  life,  when, 
beixtg  in  exile^  and  employed  by  Fxanois  the  Firsts  the  lung 
sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  ihe  ooort  of  CSiarles  the  Fifth. 
One  of  his  sarcasms,  in  particular,  had  been  veiy  aSenare. 
Alloding  to  the  Ansttdan  crest,  the  two-headed  eagl^  lie  had 
descnbed  the  imperial  house  as  a  monstrous  creatnrei 

Whieh  hore  two  besks»  the  %etter  to  defoar. 
(**  Che  per  pLU  £yorar,  doe  becchi  porta.*} 

Charles  had  treasured  this  passage  in  his  mind;  and  when  the 
ambassador,  perhsps  forgettaag  it  altqgether,  or  trusting  to  its 
bdag  fcigotten,  had  terminated  a  fine  oration,  full  of  oompfi- 
ments  to  the  power  whidi  he  had  so  angrily  painted,  ihe  Em- 
peror, without  making  any  other  observation,  cahnlj  said-* 

'^  WUoh  kora  two  beaks,  the  Mter  to  devwr." 
^8ir,**  said  AhsnsTun.,  not  hentating,  or  betragping  ^mf  osn- 
teion  {wfaich  shows  that  he  was  eillier  pnp»sd  ftr  As 
vebalBe,  or  was  a  man  of  great  pvesence  <jf  mind)^  *^ wheal 
"WMto  that  passage  I  spoke  as  a  poet,  to  whom  it  is  psnaittsif 
to  ass  £olMns{  but  zk>w  i  speak  as  an  smbssmdor,  wiw  is 
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boond  to  iMer  trndi.  I  Bpaioe  iben  «t  •  ynng  bol;  bat  I 
now  iqMdk  waxKumadvuMadiii  jeus.  I  flpalcic  st  one  ijpiio 
wms  MffiMed  hj  fnef  «nd  fanbn  at  the  wvetalidL  oondctioA 
of  1BJ  tfomdry;  but  new  I mn.  cafan^  and  fiee fipsm  |— inn* 
CSiaiiH  rose  fimn  hu  Mat,  and  liiyi];^  Ilk  ii^ 
of  the  aaabaanndnii,  aaid,  ki  the  kndeat  nauMor,  tint  «be  ks 
of  bk  oevntiy  fiaght  not  to  f;nere  lika,  iKioe  he  had  ftwii 
floeh  «  pfftrwi  m  Fraook;  mid  ifaiA  to  a&  honeat  uu 
plaoe  iraa  hk  ocnttrj. 

I  wwdd  apply  Ikk  aaeodote  to  aoane  thioga  ulnok  I  i 
fbcBfiriy  ndd  cf  Lord  Bjron.  I  do  not  meat  dbat  I 
wiote  «Df  fifltaoBB  ahoat  h«.  I  wvole  nodfaiqg  whioh  I  did 
not  iSmI  to  be  true,  <v  tluak  ao.  Bat  I  'Canaigr  -witii  ilaanami, 
liiat  I  was  tiben  a  Tomig  man,  and  that  Z  am  nvw  advanoed  a 
years.  I  can  aay,  that  I  was  agitated  1^  grief  and  aBgec^ 
and  Ihiit  I  am  iktm  free  from  ai^er.  I  cam  saj^  that  I  was 
-Sbot  move  alive  to  oAer  people's  defeots  lihan  to  my  ewa,  and 
tiiat  lam  now  eafidently  sensible  of  my  own  to  Avw  tooiheis 
ibe  duHTity  whkh  I  need  myself.  I  can  ai^,  moreover,  that 
ajxirt  from  a  3itde  aBcwanoe  for  proFOCStiaa,  I  de  not 
it  nght  to  exhibit  what  k  asdss,  or  may  be  thon^  i 
in  the  chaiaoter  of  a  fellew-cjpuatmti,  oat  of  any  feeliDg  bat 
nnmktakesible  aonow,  or  ihe  wkh  to  leasen  eWk  whiidi 
Booiety  itself  may  hsn^e  csnaed. 

Lord  Byron,  with  reqpeet  to  die  poxate  on  wiuch  he  «ned 
and  sofered  (for  oa  ali  others,  a  man  like  Jiimsnifi  peat  and 
wit,  coaM  not  bat  §^e  asMi  reoeire  pkaaase),  was  Hie  Tietks 
of  a  bad  brii^g  tip,  of  a  series  cf  fake  positions  in  seokty^ 
of  evik  arising  from  the  ndstakes  of  Bock^  itsdK^  of «  peraoDsl 
£sadvantage  (which  hk  feelingB  escaggenrtod),  mf^  of  hk 
▼eiy  advantages  of  person,  and  of  a  £we  00  hsHodsome  as  to 
render  him  an  object  of  adnunitiaB.  £^«a  Ihe  Isneaess,  of 
which  he  had  each  a  reseirtment,  ooty  aofteaed  the  admaeation 
with  teadeniess. 

But  he  did  not  b^  life  Tinder  good  afioflMMB.  fielai 
a  mother,  liersel^  in  a&  probsbihly,  lihe^victks  of  bad  tnaa- 
ing,  who  weald  fling  the  dishes  from  table  at  hk  iwad,  aai 
teDhimhewoi]}d%e  aeooimdrel  l&eMsftAer.  ffis^^dMe, 
who  was  ooosin  to  lihe  pre^ons  lord,  had  beea  what  k  osikd 
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a  man  upoa  towiii  and  was  neitber  rich  nor  veij  re^ccfmhk 
The  yonng  lord,  whose  means  had  not  jet  TeooFered  tli«m- 
seLreSy  went  to  school,  noble  but  poor,  expecting  to  be  in  the 
ascendant  with  his  title,  yet  kept  down  by  the  inoonjBiBte&cj 
of  his  condition.  He  left  school  to  pot  on  the  cap  writii  the 
gold  tuft,  which  is  worshipped  at  college: — he  left  college  to 
fidl  into  some  of  the  wont  hands  on  the  town: — ^his  firat  pro- 
ductions  were  contemptuously  criticised,  and  his  genius  w» 
thus  provoked  into  satire: — ^his  next  were  orer-praised,  which 
increased  his  self-love: — he  married  when  his  temper  had 
been  soured  by  difficulties,  and  his  will  and  pleasure  pampered 
by  the  sex : — and  he  went  companionless  into  a  foreign  ooontzy, 
where  all  this  peiplexity  could  repose  without  being  taught 
better,  and  where  the  sense  of  a  lost  popularity  ooold  be 
drowned  in  licence. 

Should  we  not  wonder  that  he  retained  so  much  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  in  hb  writings? — that  the  indestruc- 
tible tendency  of  the  poetical  to  the  good  should  have  struggled 
to  so  much  purpose  through  fitults  and  inconsistencies? — 
rather  than  quarrel  with  his  would-be  misanthropy  and  his 
effeminate  wailings?    The  worst  things  which  he  did  were 
to  gird  resentftilly  at  women,  and  to  condescend  to  some 
other  pettiness  of  conduct  which  he  persuaded  himself  were 
self-defences  on  his  own  part,  and  merited  by  his  fellow- 
creatures.     But  he  was  never  incapable  of  generosity :   he 
was  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  emotions;  and  though  I  doubt, 
from  a  certain  proud  and  stormy  look  about  the  upper  part 
of  his  face,  whether  bis  command  of  temper  could  ever  have 
been  quite  relied  on,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  had  he 
been  properly  brought  up,  there  would  have  been  nobody 
capable  of  more  lasting  and  loving  attachments.    The  lower 
part  of  the  £ice  was  a  model  of  beauty. 

I  am  sorry  I  ever  wrote  a  syllable  respecting  Lord  Byron 
which  might  have  been  spared.  I  have  still  to  relate  my  con- 
nection with  him,  but  it  will  be  related  in  a  different  manner. 
Pride,  it  is  said,  will  have  a  fall:  and  I  must  own,  that  on 
this  subject  I  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  saying.  I 
had  prided  myself— I  should  pride  myself  now  if  I  had  not 
.been  thus  rebuked— on  not  being  one  of  those  who  talk  against 
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others.     I  went  counter  to  this  feeling  in  a  book;   and  to 

oro^ni  the  absurdity  of  the  contradiction,  I  was  foolish  enough 

-to  suppose  that  the  very  fact  of  my  so  doing  would  show  that 

J.  had  done  it  in  no  other  instance  1  that  having  been  thus 

public  in  the  error,  credit  would  be  given  me  for  never  having 

l>een  privately  sol     Such  are  the  delusions  inflicted  on  us  by 

self-love.     When  the  consequence  was  represented  to  me  as 

characterized  by  my  enemies,  I  felt,  enemies  though  they 

iv^ere,''as  if  I  blushed  from  head  to  foot     It  is  true  I  had  been 

goaded  to  the  task  by  misrepresentations: — ^I  had  resisted 

eveiy  other  species  of  temptation  to  do  it: — ^and,  after  all,  I 

8aid  more  in  his  excuse,  and  less  to  his  disadvantage,  than 

many  of  those  who  reproved  me.     But  enough.     I  owed  the 

acknowledgment  to  him  and  to  mjrself ;  and  I  shall  proceed 

on  my  course  with  a  sigh  for  both,  and  I  trust  in  the  good- 

ivill  of  the  sincere. 

To  return,  then,  to  my  arrival  at  Leghorn. 
In  the  harbour  of  Leghorn  I  found  Mr.  Trelawny,  of  the 
old  Cornish  &mily  of  that  name,  since  known  as  the  author 
of  the  Younger  Brother,  He  was  standing  with  his  knight- 
errant  aspect,  dark,  handsome,  and  mustachioed,  in  Lord 
Byron's  boat,  the  Bolivary  of  which  he  had  taken  charge  for 
his  lordship.  In  a  day  or  two  I  went  to  see  my  noble  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  in  what  the  Italians  call  villeggiatura  at 
Monte  Nero;  that  is  to  say,  enjoying  a  country  house  for  the 
season.  I  there  became  witness  to  a  singular  adventure, 
which  seemed  to  make  me  free  of  Italy  and  stilettos  before 
I  had  well  set  foot  in  the  country. 

The  day  was  very  hot ;  the  road  to  Monte  Nero  was  very 
hot,  through  dusty  suburbs ;  and  when  I  got  there,  I  found 
the  hottest  looking  house  I  ever  saw.  It  was  salmon  colour. 
Think  of  this,  flaring  over  the  country  in  a  hot  Italian  sun  I 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  heats  was  within.  Upon  seeing 
Lord  Byron,  I  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  grown  so  fitt;  and  he 
was  longer  in  recognising  me,  I  had  grown  so  thin.  He  took 
me  into  an  inner  room,  and  introduced  me  to  Madame  Guic- 
cioli,  then  very  young  as  well  as  handsome,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  great  agitation.  Her  face  was  flushed,  her  eyes  lit  up,  and  . 
her  hair  (which  she  wore  hanging  loose),  streaming  as  if  in 
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aisivder.    Hk  Ceste  Pietro,  Imf  ¥ni(lier,  came  in 

also  m  a  state  af  agitatkn,  aad  haring  liia  arm  in  a  \ 

tiben  leaniedl  'AuA  a  quaml  ^araig  tidkea  piaoe 

BemoEbB,  the  yooag  Ocniat  kad  mtafoed,  aad  %ea& 

He  ma  rerj  «agrj^  Machaae  €hnocaqS  waa  Bwre  ao,  < 

sot  admit  ^&e  charifcabla  ^MUiwettla  cC  Lord  Bynjm, 

for  makrog  figlit  «f  the  nuMer.    l^iey  aefciaed  Id 

honotir  <9f  dbeir  afltioii  at  stake,    fadeed,  tiiere  wsa  a.  lodk  m 

Ibe  buameasiiot  a  iitde  ftraiidaMe;  ftr  iinp^gk  Ike  0tefc  mm 

aot  aochy  4lie  iuikitoi  <if  it  1la«aleaed  mere,  and  wtm  st  ^^ 

miaate  loe^aig  iraftch  ovtside,  mlSk  the  gwngd  iiikfiiiaii  ef 

anaiuliBg  lae  srat  penon  that  uaaed  'fctllL    I  iixMced  tvnt  €f 

tfiewiadow^aadiiiet  baseyeglanngTipwafdslDEeatiger*   He 

]md  a  ved  cap  en  tike  a  aaaactdotte,  and  a  nort  aiHiflter  mapeti^ 

dreaiy  and  meagre— liiflt  of  a  proper  «aitiffl 

How  long  diingB  had  continued  in  this  slate  I  canttot  saf ; 
but  the  hour  was  oome  wbeu  Load  Bjroa  a&d  hk  fiiesid  took 
tikeir  evemng  drive,  and  lilie  tfan^  was  to  be  pat  im  ^ad  to 
soaaehow.  A  seraat  kad  been  deepatched  fe  iSbe  poSoe,  and 
was  Bet  vstannn. 

At  kngdb  we  aet  <ndt,  liie  lady  eaniestl J  entreating  kiB  ievd- 
flkap  to  keep  bcKsk,  and  ail  of  t»  ankxi^  to  ke^  m  adnoioe  cf 
Cdnte  Pietro,  wte  was  «saspenrted. 

ft  was  a  'OUKioaa  mement  icr  ft  stranger  from  AnglaBs.    a 
tecied  mjaeif  pitebed  ixito  oae  <]f 'fiie  soenes  in  &e . 
cf  Udkdpko.    Sv«ytkiog  was  new,  foreign,  and  ye 
Hiere  was  tke  lad^,  flasiied  and  didbe7elled,«xelmflm!g  i 
the  ^*  Bcelerato";  the  young  Ckmnft,  wounded  aend  i 
aad  the  aseasnin  waiting  for  t»  with  ins  knife,    ]9obody,  liew- 
erer,  could  hare  put  a  better  &;e  en  '&m  mrtter  lima  Lord 
Byi^on  did,*— composed,  and  -endeavounng  to  ooapose:  and  aa 
to  avpself,  I  was  so  oceuped  with  the  whale  aoene,  Unt  I  kad 
not  time  to  be  fiigktened.    Forth  we  iBsoe  at  ^w  lioiise  door, 
all  aqpeemng  to  bare  &e  faoncmr  of  being  firSt,  wken  ateras- 
nation  is  pat  to  ihe  tragedy  by  the  man's  tkrowii^  timsdf  ea 
a  bench,  extending  Ms  arms,  and  bursting  into  tanrs.    ffis  ci^ 
was  naif  over  bis  tiyes  \  bis  iace  gannt,  uglji,  mid  unwimwfl  ^ 
bis  appearsnoe  altogetiier  mere  squaM  and  miseraliAe  Ibaa 
an  Englishman  would  oonceire  it  possibile  to  find  in  audi  aa 
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Hai  bkawod  figure  roolined  wetfiiug  «ad  ■»■&* 
pudoB  ioT  hm  oficnoe;  juhL  to  ctown  «tt,  3m 
i  Lovd  ^^»ai  to  kin  him. 
He  MiU«  kid  «oiio6Bred  4ndi  «ii  ezoesB  of  «iMn1y  M^er* 
He  pMdeiMd  hu%  bst  and  he  mwt  sot  l^uak  cf 
lA  has  imrnioe ;  upon  wMch  the  anoi  lenewed  Jwi 
asd  iwMMag,  «iid  oonliaiiMd  loMii^  liii  lund.  I 
4iradk  «itk  tJbe  feetiag  €»  wUoh  Ike  g&tUy  mod 
id  widi  eftdh  other  n  itdy,  and  ite  gwd* 
t  mdi  iryck  Ibe  stmB^eKt  exhibitknw  of  wiger  cm  be 
foIlM«d«p.  C0atteFS!dfiro,ii]ioiPMfW<iffeodqiMfitiai<lbr 
tkoi^  be  wm  heste  wkSk  kis  eislv'e  lover,  we  nnwt  net  judge 
<ir  itdfan  ooitone  kf  £i^s&Ai)»  aeo^led  Ae  maa*«  kmd,  ad 
^TCKidndcitkeudly;  wid  Medaaie  ChiiocsMli,  dK>i^  laftbk 
to  mbade  so  quickly  from  ker  stale  of  iacUgiHuifc  exaltetMai, 
looked  in  relenting  sort,  and  speedily  accorded  lum  ker  gimoe 
aleoi  eeoBg  avf  kind  liad  ios^gma  Mol  The  vuui  wm  all 
pMi itwwe fmd wailing, b«t ke wm oMiged to ^t>  nepelioe 
woiiMkft^fccoedkmfifkekadAOtbeeadiflUMBd.  Heieft 
tiie  ooiBit]y,«iid  caDedaakiB  way  on  Sheley,  lAowas  shocbei 
ait;  kis  mpj^mamuoe,  and  gave  kua  aoaM  anoai^  ost  of  kia  ymj 
uaAfaAy^  teke1lKi«gkt  nobody  wookL  kelp  SQok  an  iE4ook* 
30g«BUoir,:tfkedidMt 

The  nn>leawat  part  of  tjie  \mawm  did  net  end  kew,  it 
WW,  reaMteiy,  oae  of  tke  ^aiMSi  of  Lord  ftyixn*a  ka^no^ 
for  it  increaaed  die  awkwaadaew  ef  kit  poaitMi  witk  ike 
IWwn  gwmi'UBiijwt,  and  ga;ve  a  ihrtfaer  waafceadmeMi  to  Jiis 
fvoeeaduigB.  His  iianda,  the  Gaabas,  were  already  aniy 
upon  soffeianoe  in  Tuscany.  They  had  been  obliged  to  qoit 
■  aatinw  eomtay  KawiagBa,  <»  woomost  ef  tker  OBBneotian 
ithaCaEboMri^  and LoidByvw,wibe  kad identified kim- 
aetf  wldi  tiMir  hrtxam,  Veoame  m  pon^  to  tknr  waadmngay 
«nd  to  Ike  ^x>tBqg  on  wki^  tb^  ataed  rikmtwer  ikey  wene 
panokled  to  abide.  Tke  Gxand  Dake'a  govenawDt  bad  giwn 
Ian  to  waderttaad  tkat  tkey  were  at  iafeerty  to  reside  in  Taa^ 
«aBy,fBOvidedtkey  WBBKediKreet.  A  j(hiMW  wiuek  kappenei 
in  dM  atoeeta  tci  Pins  a  little  befone  I  «ame,  kad  ghrsn  m  skoek 
to  tke  tBHBfoillity  ^  this  good  mdanrtandiag;  ^m  retiaaeef 
tke<»flaabas  kaxing  been  tke  :feiemest  perions  o^^ 
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and  now,  another  of  their  men  haTing  caused  a  dirtaziMOO^ 
the  dilemma  was  completed.  Lord  Byron*8  rendenoe  in  Tw' 
canj  was  made  uneasy  to  him.  It  was  desired  that  he  sihaaU 
separate  himself  from  the  Gambas :  and  though  it  was  under- 
atood  that  a  little  courtesj  on  his  part  towards  the  Gfad 
Duke  and  Duchess,  the  latter  of  whom  was  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  seeing  him  at  court,  would  hare  prodocai 
a  carte'blanche  for  all  parties,  yet  he  chose  to  take  n^tlifir  d 
those  steps;  he  therefore  returned  to  his  house  at  Pita,  <sa3y 
to  reside  there  two  or  three  months  longer ;  after  whidi  he 
quitted  the  grand-ducal  territory,  and  departed  for  Genoa. 

From  Monte  Nero  I  returned  to  Leghorn ;  and,  taking  lean 
of  our  vessel,  we  put  up  at  an  hotel.  Mr.  Shelley  then  came 
to  us  from  his  viUegffiatura  at  Lerici.  His  town  abode,  as 
well  as  Lord  Byron's,  was  at  Pisa.  I  will  not  dwell  apon  the 
moment. 

Leghorn  is  a  polite  Wapping,  with  a  square  and  a  theatre. 
The  country  around  is  iminterestmg  when  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  it;  but  to  a  stranger  the  realization  of  amythiog 
he  has  read  about  is  a  delight,  especially  of  such  thingB  mm 
vines  hanging  firom  trees,  and  the  sight  of  Apennines.  It  is 
pleasant,  too,  to  a  lover  of  books,  when  at  L^horn,  to  think 
that  Smollett  once  lived  there ;  not,  indeed,  happily,  for  he 
was  very  ill,  and  besides  living  there,  died  there.  But  g^os 
gives  so  much  pleasure  (and  must  also  have  received  ao  much 
in  the  course  of  its  life)  that  the  memory  of  its  troubles  is 
overcome  by  its  renown.  Smollett  once  lived,  as  Lord  Byron 
did,  at  Monte  Nero;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  L^hom 


Mr.  Shelley  accompanied  us  from  Leghorn  to  Pisa,  in  order 
to  see  us  fixed  in  our  new  abode.  Lord  Byron  left  Monte 
Nero  at  the  same  time,  and  joined  us.  We  occupied  the 
ground-floor  of  his  lordship^s  house,  the  Gasa  Lanftanchi,  on 
the  river  Amo,  which  runs  through  the  city.  Divided  teDan- 
cies  of  this  kind  are  common  in  Italy,  where  few  houses  are 
in  possession  of  one  family.  The  families  in  this  instance,  as 
in  others,  remained  distinct.  The  ladies  at  the  reqteotiTe 
heads  of  them  never  exchanged  even  a  word.  It  was  set  to  the 
accoiut  of  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  their  respective 
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iikgusigeB;  and  the  ammgementy  I  believe,  which  in  every 
Mpect  thns  tacitly  took  place,  was  really,  for  many  reasonable 
onmclerations,  objected  to  by  nobody. 

The  Gaaa  Lanfranchi,  which  had  been  the  mansion  of  the 
preat  Pisan  family  whose  ancestors  figure  in  Dante,  is  said  to 
lave  been  bnilt  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  is  worthy  of  him.  It 
s  m  a  bold  and  broad  s^le  throughout,  with  tiiose  harmo- 
ikioiiB  graces  of  proportion  which  are  sure  to  be  found  in  an 
llaHaxi  mansion.     The  outside  is  of  rou^  marble. 

Y^e  had  not  been  in  the  house  above  an  hour  or  two,  when 
my  friend  brought  the  celebrated  surgeon,  Yacca,  to  see  Mrs. 
Hunt.     He  had  a  pleasing  intelligent  fiuse,  and  was  the  most 
gentlemanlike  Italian  I  ever  saw.    Yaodi  pronounced  his 
padent  to  be  in  a  decline;  and  little  hope  was  given  us  by 
others  that  she  would  survive  b^ond  the  year.     She  lived 
till  the  year  1857,  and  Yacc4  had  been  dead  many  years 
before.     I  do  not  say  this  to  his  disparagement,  for  he  was 
Tery  skilful,  and  deserved  his  celebri^.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
from  more  than  one  remarkable  instance,  that  there  is  a  super- 
stition about  what  are  called  declines  and  consumptions,  firom 
which  the  most  eminent  of  the  profession  are  not  free.    I 
suspect,  indeed  I  may  say  I  know,  that  many  people  of  this 
tendency,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  of  it,  may  reach,  with  a 
proper  mode  of  Uving,  to  as  good  a  period  of  existence  as 
moat  others.     The  great  secret  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases, 
and,  indeed,  in  almost  all  moral  as  well  as  physical  cases  of  ill, 
seems  to  be  in  diet  and  regimen.    If  some  demi-god  could 
r^iulate  for  mankind  what  they  should  eat  and  drink,  and  by 
what  bodily  treatment  circulate  their  blood,  he  would  put  an 
end  to  half  the  trouble  which  the  world  undeigo,  some  of  the 
most  romantic  sorrows  with  which  they  flatter  themselves  not 
except^.    The  case,  however,  in  the  present  instance  was 
perhaps  peculiar,  and  may  not  before  have  been  witnessed  by 
VaccJL    The  expectoration,  at  aU  events,  of  blood  itself,  and 
this  too  sometimes  in  alarming  quantities,  and  never  entirely 
without  recurrence,  lasted  throughout  a  life  of  no  ordinary 
duration. 

The  next  day,  while  in  the  drawing-room  with  Lord  Byron, 
I  had  a«curious  specimen  of  Italian  manners.     It  was  like  a 
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siene  in  SDL  opcoL    Oam  of  hb  aaT^nUy  a  yoqag  i 
dadgr  enne  m  aauUng,  and  was  lotioirad  by  ^v 
handflome  brunette,  in  a  bodke  and  ^mm,  and 
lafteonered.     Ske  adTaneed  to  bk  fecddup  to 
baek  to  Fiaa,  and  preMBt  bim  witb  a  basket  of 
doing  thi%  ebe  took  bis  band  and  kissed  it; 
tbe  stiwiger,  simL  kissed  bis  band  aln    I  tboa^  v» 
to  bane  sferaek  up  a  yiartett 

It  is  the  custom  of  Halj^  as  it  «aed  to  be  m 
imfaiiwrs  to  kiss  josr  bsnd  ia  osnisg  and  gsnig. 
air  of  good^will  ia  it  thai  is  verj  sgwesable,  tboi^ 
ptted  sense  of  iaisriorilj  is  basdif  so  pli 
aenstomalsoof  widbifig  joaa^^bopfyjrevaaiQ^'*  (>Uiao  jsnt) 
when  tiiej  bfii^  in  ligbta.  To  tiiis  joa  mm^  irnprniil  im  Hb 
mHraer;  after  wMcb  it  msbs  inposiiblo  fur  1^  son  to  *g» 
dMV&cnlbe  wsalb/^tf  thesoisanj,  ofiitberpartrjr. 

In  n  da^  or  two.  Sbdiej  took  kare  of  ns  to  wetaok  U' 
Lsriciftrtitoieat  of  tbe  asassn,  ■Maniag,  bowsoer,  to  aee  w 
Aatt  onee  in  the  iatisf  aL  I  ^mb 
with  bitty  wandenqg  abonl  Pis% 
cathedral.  On  the  night  of  Ae  ssne  dvf  be  took  a  peal- 
chaise  for  L^nhoiBy  intending  Moct  nioming  to  depsai  with  bis 
fnend  Ciqptain  WiMiaaiis  fbr  Lariei.  I  sniwatsd  biai»  if  As 
wf  tbar  wete  violent)  not  to  |^e  way  to  bis  dating  spiiit  and 
Ttntoie  to  sea.  He  psominod  ase  bo  wonld  not;  and  it  aesav 
that  be  did  set  of  later  tbsn  bo  odtorwise  wonld  bate  dtMH^ 
apparmtl J  at  a  umiw  flHroniahle  monant.*  I  neve 
luBtBore. 

Tbe  same  night  tficie  was  a  frfmondons  steam  sf 
and  lightaing)  wbioh  made  na  tskj  anxions;  bot  we  hoped 
car  fiiend  bad  anired  belbro  then.    Wben^  seme  d^pa  ktir, 
Tiekwny  csme  to  Fisa,  sad  told  na  be  waa  misiing,  I  wndbi 
wnnt  one  of  the  sensations  wbidbi  we  «ead  of  in  book%  bnt 
addom  experience:  I  was  tongne-tied  with  horror. 

▲  drsadftd  interval  took  phwe  of  more  than  a  woA,  dmi^r 
vdttob,  every  inqniij  and  every  fond  hope  were  ezhanated.  At 

*  [This  is  a  miitake.  Shelley  set  off  earlier  than  he  ioteoded.  Us 
departore  being  hastened  by  a  desponding  note  which  he  tecehed 
-     LhlswifeJ 
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ike  eaad  of  thai  period  oar  w«art  feara  were  ^^wfiwuw^t     j^ 

lM>df  liadbeenvMhedoashcreyBeKTl^tovKof  VniBcggkiy 

'vbichy  by  the.diwi  and  alatorey  waa  known  lo  be  ear  finend'a. 

Keoto'a  laal  volisne  alao  (the  Loamia^  4e.),  vaa  fbuii  open  in 

ibe  jadsel  podu*.    Ife  had  probablj  baeai  xaading  it  when 

wirpdaed  hj  the  atenn.    It  waa  my  copy.    I  had  told  him  to 

ka^  it  till  he  gare  it  me  with  hia  own  hands.    So  I  wodd 

Bol  have  it  from  any  other.    It  waa  bomt  with  Ua  reBMina. 

The  hedj  of  hiafidend  Mr.  Williama  waa  fcnnd  nev  a  tower, 

fiMv  milea  doatast  frcm  ita  ewnpflnifMi     That  of  the  third 

party  in  the  boat^  GharlBS  Vivian,  the  nrnnmn^  wu  not  dia- 

corated  isHk  nearly  three  weeka  aifterwards.^ 

Tke  remaana  ef  Shelley  and  Mr.  WiUianH  were  bmt  after 

tke  good  aneiettt  faahion,  and  gathered  into  co&»  [thoae  of 

WiUiaDM  en  the  l&th  o£  Auguat,  «f  SheUcy  on  tke  16th]. 

Tboae  of  Mr.  WiUiaaw  were  aabaeqocn%  taken  to  En^bad. 

SiaaU^a  were  iajkorred  at  Borne,  in  llue  Frotaatant  bvaaal- 

l^md,  the  plaoe  nUidi  he  had  ao  tanchingfy  daacribed  in 

reeording  ita  reception  of  Xenta.    The  cewDiaoy  of  ^  bum* 

ing  waa  aiyOke  bcantifiil  and  diatreaeing.     Trekniny,  who  had 

I  the  ducf  peraon  eoneemed  in  ascertsiniag^  tiM  £ito  of  hia 

y  eonpkted  hi*  kindaeaa  by  takii^  the  meat  aetbrepact 

<m  thia  last  maonful  occaaiaa.    He  and  haa  Mead  Captain 

firat  upon  the  gtoimd,  attsndad  by  piopcr 

Lord  B^san  and  myself  aaiiTed  shortly  site- 

Hia  lordship  got  out  of  hia  eaariage,  bnt  wandeced 

KWKf  from  ^  Gpeetade,.  and  did  net  ase  it     i  remained 

iaade  the  carriage^  now  looking  on,  now  daainng  bade  with 

teliags  diat  were  not  to  be  witnessed. 

None  of  the  mQiiraer%  however,,  rcfiiaed  thfrnanlvea  tiie 

Etde  comftrt  of  aapposiag,  that  lovera  of  books  and  antifoity, 

^  [A  0t4N7  waa  eunent  in  lAghora  wMdl  enQSctandl^  helped  to 
tt^^thsshipwreiA  of  Shelley's  beat.  It  want  on*  to  sea  in  iDi«h 
weather,  and  fftt  was  ibllowed  by  a  Dative  boat.  When  Shdley's 
yadit  was  raised,  a  large  hole  was  firand  store  ia  Hfce  stern.  Shel£ey 
had  sa  boaid  a  sum  of  moaey  in  dottara;  and  the  ssppositioftl^  tluit 
the  men  in  the  other  boat  had  tried  to  board  Shelley's  piraticaUy,  bat 
had  desisted  because  the  collision  caused  the  EngHsh  boat  to  dnk ; 
and  they  abandoned  it  baeaose  the  men  sared  woold  have  become 
their  aocueers.  The  only  fbcta  in  support  of  this  co^jectaral  story 
sxe  the  alleged  fi>tIowiDg  of  the  native  boat,  and  the  damage  to  the 
stem  of  Shelley's  boat,  otherwise  not  very  acooaataUe.] 
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like  Shelley  and  his  companion,  Shelley  in  particular  witb  Ui 
Greek  enthusiasm,  would  not  hare  been  sorry  to  foresee  dii 
part  of  their  &te.  The  mortal  part  of  him,  too,  was  aa^ 
from  corruption ;  not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  his  faiBtoiy. 
Among  the  materials  for  burning,  as  many  of  the  gmceAiUff 
and  more  classical  articles  as  could  be  procured — franks- 
cense,  wine,  &c. — were  not  forgotten;  and  to  these  Keatet 
volume  was  added.  The  beauty  of  the  flame  arising  from  ^ 
funeral  pile  was  extraordinary.  The  weather  was  besotilli% 
fine.  The  Mediterranean,  now  soft  and  lucid,  kissed  f^ 
shore  as  if  to  make  peace  with  it.  The  yellow  aand  and  hloe 
sky  were  intensely  contrasted  with  one  another:  msrtfe 
mountains  touched  the  air  with  coolness ;  and  the  flame  of 
the  fire  bore  away  towards  heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude^ 
waving  and  quivering  with  a  brightness  of  inoonceivabk 
beauty.  It  seemed  as  though  it  contained  the  glassy  eaaence 
of  vitality.  You  might  have  expected  a  seraphic  countenance 
to  look  out  of  it,  turning  once  more  before  it  departed,  to 
thank  the  friends  that  had  done  their  duty. 

Tet,  see  how  extremes  can  appear  to  meet  even  on  occasions 
the  most  overwhelming;  nay,  even  by  reason  o£  them ;  for  as 
cold  can  perform  the  efiect  of  fire,  and  bum  us,  so  can  despair 
put  on  the  monstrous  aspect  of  mirth.  On  returning'  firom 
one  of  our  visits  to  this  sea-shore,  we  dined  and  drank;  I 
mean,  Lord  Byron  and  myself ; — dined  little,  and  drank  too 
much.  Lord  Byron  had  not  shone  that  day,  even  in  his  cups, 
which  usually  brought  out  his  best  qualities.  As  to  myself  I 
had  bordered  upon  emotions  which  I  have  never  suffered  my- 
self to  indulge,  and  which,  foolishly  as  well  as  impatiently, 
render  calamity,  as  somebody  termed  it, ''  an  affront,  and  not 
a  misfortune."  The  barouche  drove  rapidly  through  the 
forest  of  Pisa.  We  sang,  we  laughed,  we  shouted.  I  even 
felt  a  gaiety  the  more  shocking,  because  it  was  real  snd  a 
relief.  What  the  coachman  thought  of  us,  God  knows ;  btU 
he  helped  to  make  up  a  ghastly  trio.  He  was  a  good- 
tempered  fellow,  and  an  affectionate  husband  and  &ther;  yet 
he  had  the  reputation  of  having  offered  his  master  to  kill  a 
man.  I  wish  to  have  no  such  waking  dream  again.  It  was 
wortliy  of  a  German  ballad. 
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Sihelley,  when  he  died,  was  in  his  thirtieih  year.     His 

figure  was  tall  and  slight,  and  his  constitution  consumptiTe. 

Be  was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains,  which  would 

sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  thej  were  over ; 

l>ut  he  had  always  a  kind  word  to  give  to  those  about  him, 

-when  his  pangs  allowed  him  to  speak.     In  this  organization, 

MB  well  as  in  some  other  respects,  he  resembled  the  German 

poet,  Schiller.     Though  well-turned,  his  shoulders  were  bent 

a  little,  owing  to  premature  thought  and  trouble.     The  same 

causes  had  touched  his  hair  with  gray;  and  though  his  habits 

of  temperance  and  exercise  gave  him  a  remarkable  d^;ree  of 

strength,  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  could  have  lived  many 

years.     He  used  to  say  that  he  had  lived  three  times  as  long 

ss  the  calendar  gave  out;  which  he  would  prove,  between  jest 

judd  earnest,  by  some  remarks  on  Time, 

<*  That  would  hare  puzzled  that  stout  Stagyrite." 

Like  the  Stagyrite*s,  his  voice  was  high  and  weak.  His  eyes 
wei^e  large  and  animated,  with  a  dash  of  wildness  in  them; 
his  fiice  small,  but  well  shaped,  particularly  the  mouth  and 
chin,  the  turn  of  which  was  very  sensitive  and  graceful  His 
complexion  was  naturally  fair  and  delicate,  with  a  colour  in 
the  cheeks.  He  had  brown  hair,  which,  though  tinged  with 
gray,  surmounted  his  face  well,  being  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, and  tending  to  a  curL  His  side-face,  upon  the  whole, 
was  deficient  in  strength,  and  his  features  would  not  have 
told  well  in  a  bust;  but  when  fronting  and  looking  at  you 
attentively  his  aspect  had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that 
would  have  suited  a  portrait  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  the 
angel  whom  Milton  describes  as  holding  a  reed  "  tipt  with 
fire."  Nor  would  the  most  religious  mind,  had  it  known 
him,  have  objected  to  the  comparison ;  for,  with  all  his  scep- 
ticism, Shelley's  disposition  was  truly  said  to  have  been  any- 
thing but  irreligious.  A  person  of  much  eminence  for  piety 
in  our  times  has  well  observed,  that  the  greatest  want  of  reli- 
gious feeling  is  not  to  be  among  the  greatest  infidels,  but 
among  those  who  never  think  of  religion  except  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  leading  feature  of  Shelley's  character  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  natural  piety.    He  was  pious  towards 
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nature,  towardfl  hi«  friends,  towards  the  whole  Iramaa  raet, 
towards  the  meanest  insect  of  the  forest.    He  did  himaelf  aa 
ii\|iisttce  with  the  pnblic  in  using  the  popular  name  of  titt 
Supreme  Being  ineonsiderateij.    He  identified  it  soJelj  wiA 
the  most  Tulgar  and  tjranniod  notions  of  a  God  mside  tAa 
the  worst  human  fashion;  and  did  not  sofficientlj  reflect  tiial 
it  was  often  used  by  a  juster  deiTotioin  to  expresa  a  aenae  cf 
the  great  Mover  of  the  universe.     An  impatience  in  oonta- 
dieting  worldly  and  pernicious   notions  of  a  sapemataia! 
power  led  his  own  aspirationB  to  be  misconstrued;  for  tboa^ 
in  the  severity  of  his  dialectics,  and  particularly  in  moBMsA 
of  despondency,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  be  hopeleas  of  what 
he  most  desired — ^and  though  he  justly  thought  that  a  Divine 
Being  would  prefer  the  increase  of  benevolence  and  good 
before  any  praise,  or  even  recognition  of  himself  (a  reflectkai 
worth  thinking  of  by  the  intolerant),  yet  there  was  in  realitv 
no  belief  to  which  he  clung  with  more  fondness  than  that  of 
some  great  pervading  ''  Spirit  of  Intellectual  Beauty;"  as  may 
be  seen  in  his  aspirations  on  that  subject   He  assented  warmly 
to  an  opinion  which  I  expressed  in  the  cathedral  at  Pisa,  wink 
the  organ  was  playing,  that  a  truly  divine  religion  migiit  yet 
be  established,  if  charity  were  really  made  the  principle  of  it^ 
instead  of  faith. 

Music  affected  him  deeply.     He  had  also  a  delicate  percep- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  sculpture.     It  is  not  one  of  the  least 
evidences  of  his  conscientious  turn  of  mind  that,  with  tiie 
ind]nad<m  and  the  power  to  surround  himsdf  in  Italy  with 
all  the  graces  of  life,  he  made  no  wrt  of  attempt  that  way; 
finding  other  uses  for  his  money,  and  not  always  satisfied 
with  himself  for  indulging  even  in  the  luxury  of  a  boat. 
When  he  bought  el^;ancieB  of  any  kind  it  was  to  give  tliem 
away.     Boating  was  his  great  amusement.     He  loved  the 
mixture  of  action  and  repose  which  he  found  in  it;  and 
delighted  to  £uicy  himself  gliding  away  to  Utc^ian  ides  and 
bowers  of  enchantment.     But  he  would  give  up  any  jHeunae 
to  do  a  deed  of  kindness.     Indeed,  he  may  be  said  to  hare 
made  the  whole  conxfort  of  his  life  a  sacrifice  to  what  he 
thought  the  wants  of  society. 

Temperament  and  early  circumstances  conspired  to  make 
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lum  a  refonner,  at  a  time  of  hfe  when  few  begin  to  think  for 
tiiemaelyes;  and  it  was  his  misfortnne,  as  &r  as  immediate 
TCputati<Mi  was  ooncenied,  that  he  was  thrown  upon  sooietj 
'with  a  precipitancy  and  yehemence  which  rather  startled 
others  with  fear  for  themselres,  than  allowed  them  to  become 
sensible  of  the  love  and  zeal  that  impelled  him.  He  was  like 
a  spirit  that  had  darted  out  of  its  orb,  and  found  itself  in 
another  world.  I  used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  come  from  the 
planet  Mercury.  When  I  heard  of  the  catastrophe  that  over- 
t€M>k  him  it  seemed  as  if  this  spirit,  not  sufficiently  constituted 
like  the  rest  of  the  world  to  obtain  their  sympathy,  yet  gifted 
with  a  double  portion  of  love  for  all  liying  things,  had  been 
found  dead  in  a  solitary  comer  of  the  earth,  its  wings  stiff- 
ened, its  warm  heart  cold ;  the  relics  of  a  misanderstood 
natore,  slain  by  the  ungenial  elements. 

We  remained  but  three  months  at  Pisa  subsequently  to 
this  calamitous  event.  We  then  went  to  €renoa,  where  we 
received  the  first  number  of  the  periodical  work,  the  Liberal, 
which  Lord  Bjrron  had  invited  me  to  set  up,  and  in  which 
Shelley  was  to  have  assisted.  He  did  assist;  for  his  beautiful 
translation  of  the  May  Day  Night,  from  Goethe,  appeared  in 
the  first  number. 

But  more  of  this  publication  when  I  come  to  Genoa.  I 
will  first  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  way  in  which  we 
passed  our  time  at  Pisa,  and  then  speak  of  the  city  itself  and 
its  highly  interesting  features,  which  are  not  so  well  knows 
as  they  should  be. 

Our  manner  of  Vah  was  this.  Lord  Byron,  who  used  to  sit 
up  at  night  writing  Jkn  Jtum  (which  he  did  under  the  infiu-* 
ence  of  gin  and  water),  rose  late  in  the  morning.  He  break-^ 
&sted;  read;  lounged  about,  singing  an  air,  generally  out  of 
Bossini;  then  tock  a  bath,  and  was  dressed;  and  caaoDg 
down  stairs,  was  beard,  still  singing,  in  the  court-yard,  out  of 
which  the  garden  ascended,  by  a  few  steps,  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  The  servants,  at  the  same  time,  brought  out  two  er 
three  chairs.  My  study,  a  little  room  in  a  coiner,  with  an 
orange-tree  at  the  window,  looked  upon  this  court-yard.  I 
was  generally  at  my  writing  when  he  came  down,  and  either 
acknowledged  his  presence  by  getting  up  and  saying  eomt* 
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tihing  from  the  window,  or  be  called  out  ^'Leontnis!*  U 

name  into  which  Shelley  had  pleanantlj  concerted  that  d 

'<  Leigh  Hunt  **)  and  came  up  to  the  window  with  some  jest 

or  other  challenge  to  conyersation.     His  dress,  as  at  Moole 

Nero,  was  a  nankin  jacket,  with  white  waistcoat  and  trousere. 

and  a  cap,  either  velyet  or  linen,  with  a  shade  to  it.     In  his 

hand  was  a  tobacco-box,  from  which  he  helped  himself  ocea- 

fiionallj  to  what  he  thought  a  preservative  from  getting  too 

£it.    Perhaps,  also,  be  supposed  it  good  for  the  teeth.     We 

then  lounged  about,  or  sat  and  talked,  Madame  Goiccioli, 

with  her  sleek  tresses,  descending  afler  her  toilet  to  join  us. 

The  garden  was  small  and  square,  but  plentifully  stocked 

with  oranges  and  other  shrubs;  and,  being  well  watered,  it 

looked  veiy  green  and  refreshing  under  the  Italian  sky.     The 

lady  generally  attracted  us  up  into  it,  if  we  had  not  been  there 

before.    Her  appearance  might  have  reminded  an  English 

spectator  of  Chaucer^s  heroine — 

**  Ydothed  was  sbe,  fresh  for  to  deviie. 
Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress 
Behind  her  back,  ayard^  long,  I  guess: 
And  in  the  garden  (ai  the  sun  nprist^ 
She  walketh  up  and  down,  where  at  her  list :" 

and  then,  as  Dryden  has  it: — 

**  At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lUy  hand.*' 

Madame  Guiocioli,  who  was  at  that  time  about  twenty,  wa^ 
handsome  and  lady-like,  with  an  agreeable  manner,  and  a 
Toice  not  partaking  of  the  Italian  fervour  too  much  to  be 
gentle.  She  had  just  enough  of  it  to  give  her  speaking  a 
grace.  None  of  her  graces  appeared  entirely  free  from  art; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  betray  enough  of  it  to  give 
you  an  ill  opinion  of  her  sincerity  and  good  humour.  I  was 
told  that  her  Bomagnese  dialect  was  observable;  but  to  me, 
at  that  time,  all  Italian  in  a  lady's  month  was  Tuscan  pearl; 
and  she  trolled  it  over  her  lip,  pure  or  not,  with  that  sort  of 
conscious  grace  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  Italian  language 
as  a  matter  of  right  I  amused  her  with  speaking  bad  Italian 
out  of  Ariosto,  and  saying  speme  for  speranza ;  in  which  she 
good-naturedly  found  something  pleasant  and  pellegrino; 
keeping  all  the  while  that  considerate  countenance  for  which 
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a  foreigner  baa  so  much  to  be  grateful.  Her  hair  was  vliat 
tlie  poet  has  described^  or  rather  blond^  with  an  inclination  to 
yellow;  a  very  fab:  and  delicate  yellow,  at  all  events,  and 
ivithin  the  limits  of  the  poetical.  She  had  regular  features, 
of  the  order  properly  called  handsome,  in  distinction  to  pretti- 
ness  or  to  piquancy  ;  being  well  proportioned  to  one  another, 
large  rather  than  otherwise,  but  without  coarseness,  and  more 
harmonious  than  interesting.  Her  nose  was  the  handsomest 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw;  and  I  have  known  her  both  smile 
very  sweetly,  and  look  intelligently,  when  Lord  Byron  has 
said  something  kind  to  her.  * 

In  the  evening  we  sometimes  rode  or  drove  out,  generally 
into  the  country.  The  city  I  first  walked  through  in  com- 
pany with  Shelley,  but  speedily,  alas !  explored  it  by  myself, 
or  with  mj  children.  The  state  of  my  wife's  health  would 
not  suffer  her  to  quit  her  apartment. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  small  white  city,  with  a  tower 
leaning  at  one  end  of  it,  trees  on  either  side,  and  blue  moun- 
tains for  the  background ;  and  he  may  &ncy  he  sees  Pisa,  as 
the  traveller  sees  it  in  coming  from  Leghorn.  Add  to  this, 
in  summer-time,  fields  of  com  on  all  sides,  bordered  with 
hedgerow  trees,  and  the  festoons  of  vines,  of  which  he  has 
so  oflen  read,  hanging  firom  tree  to  tree;  and  he  may  judge  of 
the  impression  made  upon  an  admirer  of  Italy,  who  is  in 
Tuscany  for  the  first  time. 

In  entering  the  city,  the  impression  is  not  injured.  What 
looked  white  in  the  distance,  remains  as  pure  and  fair  on 
closer  acquiuntance.  You  cross  a  bridge,  and  cast  your  eye 
up  the  whole  extent  of  the  cily  one  way,  the  liver  Amo  (the 
river  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio)  winding  through  the 
middle  of  it  under  two  more  bridges;  and  &ir  degant  houses 
of  good  size  bordering  the  white  pavement  on  either  side. 
This  is  the  Lung'Arno,  or  street  ''  Along  the  Amo."  The 
mountains,  in  which  you  &ncy  you  see  the  marble  veins  (for 
it  is  from  these  that  the  marble  of  Carrara  comes),  tower 
away  beautifully  at  the  further  end,  and,  owing  to  the  clear 
atmosphere,  seem  to  be  much  nearer  than  they  are.  The 
Amo,  which  is  about  as  wide  perhaps  as  the  Isis  at  Oxford, 
is  eandy  coloured,  and  in  the  summer-time  shrunken;  but 
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•tili  it  iM  the  river  of  the  gxeat  Tuscan  writens  ^^ 
poflBOBor  of  the  name  we  have  all  heard  a  fltouflaxid 
and  we  hel  what  a  true  thing  is  that  whidi  is  called  ideal. 
The  first  noTelty  that  strikes  jon,  after  jour  dreams  a 
matter-of-fiust  have  recovered  from  the  surpxise  of  tiieir  in- 
troduction to  one  another,  is  the  singular  fiumeas  mmd : 
look  of  houses  that  have  been   standing  hundred  €t£ 
Hiis  is  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  Italian  atnMM|>liere.     An- 
tiquity refuses  to  look  ancient  in  Italy.     It  insistB    iipoa 
retaining  its  jouthiulDess  <^  aspect     The  conaequeiioe  at  lixrt 
is  a  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  disappointment;  Ibr  we 
miss  the  venerable.     The  houses  seem  as  if  thej  ongbit  to 
have  sympathised  more  witJi  humanity,   and  were  aa  ooU 
and  aa  hard-hearted  as  thdr  materials.    But  3roa  diacow 
Ibat  Italy  is  the  land,  not  of  the  venerable,  but  the  beautiliil; 
and  cease  to  look  for  old  age  in  the  chosai  country  of  the 
Apollo  and  the  Venus.     The  only  real  antiquities  are  tlioBe 
in  Dante  and  the  oldest  painters,  who  treat  of  the  Bible  in 
an  aadent  style.     Among  the  mansions  on  the  Lung^Amo  is 
one  entirely  fronted  with  marble,  and  marble  so  pore  aad 
smooth  that  you  can  see  your  &ce  in  it.    It  is  in  a  moet 
graoefol  style  of  ardutecture;  and  over  the  door  has  a  mys- 
terious motto  and  symbol.     The  symbol  is  an  actual  letter, 
attached  with  great  nicety  to  the  middle  stone  over  tiie  door- 
way: the  motto,  Alia  Giomaia  (By  the  Day,  or  the  Iksf^ 
Work).     The  allusioii  is  suf^iosed  to  be  to  some  captivity 
undergone  by  one  <^  the  Lanfireducci  family,  the  prt^rieton : 
but  nobody  knows.    Further  up  <m  the  same  side  of  the 
way,  is  the  old  ducal  palace,  said  to  be  ihe  scene  of  the 
murder  of  Don  Garda  by  his  &ther,  which  is  the  subject 
of  caie  of  AMeri's  tragedies :  and  between  botii,  a  Bttk  be- 
fore you  oorne  to  ^  old  palace,  is  the  mansion  before  men- 
tioned, in  which  he  resided,  and  which  still  belongs  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  Lanfranchi,  fbrmeriy  one  of  the  most  powoful 
in  Pisa.     They  were  among  the  nobles  who  conspired  against 
the  ascendancy  of  Count  UgoHno,  and  who  were  said,  but 
not  truly,  to  have  wreaked  that  revenge  on  him  and  his  chil- 
dren, recorded  without  a  due  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
by  Dante.     Hie  tower  in  which  Ugolino  perished  was  sub** 
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seqoently  called  the  Tower  of  Famine.  Chaucer,  who  is 
cnappoeed  to  hare  beea  in  Italy,  says  that  it  stood  ''  a  littd 
out  "  of  Pisa;  YiUani  says,  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Anaani.  It 
is  understood  to  be  no  loiiger  in  exUtaace,  and  even  its  site  ia 
disputed. 

It  ia  ciuiouB  to  feel  oneself  sitting  quietly  in  one  of  the  old 

Italian  houses,  and  to  think  of  all  the  passions  that  hare 

«gital»d  the  hearts  of  so  many  generations  of  its  tenants;  all 

^e  revels  and  the  quanreb  that  have  echoed  along  its  wall ; 

all  the  guitars  that  have  tinkled  under  its  windows:  all  the 

«ciafflea  that  have  disputed  its  doors.    Along  the  great  hall% 

how  many  feet  have  hurried  in  alarm  I   how  numy  stately 

beauties  have  drawn  their  trains  1  how  many  torches  have 

uahered  magnificence  up  the  staircases  I    how  mudi  blood 

perhaps  been  shed!    The   ground-fioors   of  all  the  great 

houses  in  Pisa,  as  in  other  Italian  cities,  have  iron  bars  at 

the  windows.     They  were  for  security  in  time  of  trouble. 

The  look  is  at  first  very  gloomy  and  prison-like,  but  you  get 

used  to  it.     The  bars  are  round,  and  painted  white,  and  the 

interstices  are  large;  and  if  the  windows  look  towards  a  gar^ 

den,  and  are  bordered  with  shrubs  and  ivy,  as  those  at  the 

back  were  in  the  Casa  Lanfranchi,  the  imagioation  makes  a 

compromise  with  their  priaon-Uke  appearance,  and  persoades 

itself  they  are  but  comforts  in  times  of  war,  and  trellisea 

daring  a  peace  establishment.    All  the  floors  are  made  £or 

separate  fiunilies,  it  having  been  the  custom  in  Italy  from 

time  immemorial  for  fiUhers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughtera- 

in-^w,  or  vice  veraay  with  as  many  other  relations  aa  might 

be  **  agreeable,"  to  live  under  the  same  roof   Spadouaness  and 

utility  were  the  great  objects  with  the  builder;  and  a  stranger 

is  sometimes  surprised  with  the  look  of  the  finest  houses 

outside,  particularly  the  arrangement  of  the  ground-floor* 

The  stables  used  often  to  be  there,  and  their  place  is  now  as 

often  occupied  by  shops.    In  the  inside  aS.  the  great  private 

houses  there  is  always  a  certain  miyestic  amplitude;  but  the 

entrances  of  the  rooms,  and  the  staircase  on  the  ground  floor, 

are  often  placed  irregularly,  so  as  to  sacrifice  everything  to 

convenience.     In  the  details  there  is  sure  to  be  a  noble  eye  to 

proportion.     You  cannot  look  at  the  elevation  of  the  com* 
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monest  doorwaj,  or  the  ceiling  of  a  room  appropriated  ta 
the  hnmblest  purposes,  bat  you  recognise  the  lazid  of  ikt 
fine  arts.  You  think  Michael  Angelo  has  been  at  tlie  tazB- 
ing  of  those  arches — at  the  harmonizing  of  those  bearat^ 
varieties  of  shade,  which,  by  the  secret  principles  comTnon  to 
all  arts  and  sciences,  affect  the  mind  like  a  sort  of  humdibls 
music.  The  veiy  plasterer  who  is  hired  to  give  iJie  bve 
walls  of  some  old  disused  apartment  an  appearance  of  orna- 
ment, paints  his  door-ways,  his  pilasters,  and  his  borders  «f 
leaves,  in  a  bold  style  of  relief  and  illusion,  which  ^wouU 
astonish  the  doubtful  hand  of  many  an  English  student  ^is 
the  higher  walks  of  art.**  It  must  be  observed,  howerer,  liist 
this  is  a  piece  of  good  taste  which  seems  to  have  sixrvived 
most  others,  and  to  have  been  kept  up  by  the  objects  on  vrliidi 
it  works;  for  the  arts  are  at  present  lying  fidlow  in  Italy, 
waiting  for  better  times. 

I  was  so  taken  up,  on  my  arrival  at  Pisa,  widi  Mends  and 
their  better  novelties,  that  I  forgot  even  to  look  about  me  ftr 
the  Leaning  Tower.     You  lose  sight  of  it  on  entering'  the 
town,  unless  you  come  in  at  the  Lucca  gate.     On  the  Sunday 
following,  however,  I  went  to  see  it,  and  the  spot  where  i 
stands,  in  illustrious  company.    Forsyth,  a  late  traveller  d 
much  shrewdness  and  pidi  (though  a  want  of  ear,  and  m 
affectatiop  of  ultra  good  sense,  rendered  him  in  some  reflpecH 
extremely  unfit  for  a  critic  ,on  Italy — as  when  he  puts  mnsie 
and  perfumery  on  a  level !),  had  been  beforehand  with  Ite 
spot  in  putting  this  idea  in  my  head.      ^Pisa,*'  sajs  le, 
"  while  the  capital  of  a  republic,  was  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
ftudon  of  marble,  its  patrician  towers,  and  its  grave  mafni- 
ficence.    It  still  can  boast  some  marble  churches,  a  marble 
palace,  and  a  marble  bridge.     Its  towers,  though  no  longer  a 
mark  of  nobility,  may  be  traced  in  the  walls  of  moderaized 
houses.     Its  gravity  pervades  every  street;  but  its  magnifi- 
cence is  now  confined  to  one  sacred  comer.     There  stand  the 
Cathedral,  the  Baptistery,  the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Gunpo 
Santo;  all  built  of  the  same  marble,  all  varieties  of  the  same 
architecture,  all  venerable  with  years,  and  fortunate  both  in 
their  society  and  in  their  solitude." 

I  know  not  whether  my  first  sensation  at  the  sight  of  the 
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Laeaziing  Tower,  was  admiration  of  its  extreme  beautj,  or 
BUBtonifihment  at  its  posture.     Its  beauty  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently praised.     Its  overhanging  seems  to  menace  the  houses 
Tb^eneath  it  with  destruction.     The  inclination  is  fourteen  feet 
out  of  the  perpendicular.    We  are  amazed  that  people  should 
lynild  houses  nndemeath  it,  till  we  recollect  that  it  has  pro- 
"bably  stood  thus  ever  since  it  was  built,  that  is  to  say,  fi)r 
nearly  six  Hundred  and  Mj  years;  and  that  habit  reconciles 
us  to  anything.     Something  of  a  carve  backwards  is  given  to 
it.     The  structure  was  begun  by  a  Grerman  artist,  William  of 
Inspruck,  and  finished  by  Italians.     Several  other  towers  in 
Pisa,  including  the  observatoiy,  have  a  manifest  inclination , 
owing  to  the  same  cause, — ^the  sinking  of  the  soil,  which  is 
light,  sandy,  and  full  of  springs.* 

With  r^axd  to  the  company  in  which  it  stands,  let  the 

reader  imagine  a  broad  grass-walk,  standing  in  the  solitary 

part  of  a  country  town.     Let  him  suppose  at  one  end  of  this 

-walk  the  Leaning  Tower,  with  a  row  of  small  but  elegant 

liouses  right  under  the  inclination,  and  looking  down  the 

grass-plat;  the  Baptistery,  a  rotunda,  standing  by  itself  at  the 

opposite  end;  the  public  hospital,  an  extremely  neat  and  quiet 

building,  occupying  the  principal  length  of  the  road  which 

borders  the  grass-plot  on  one  side;  on  the  other  side,  and  on 

the  grass  itself,  the  cathedral,  stretching  between  the  Leaning 

Tower  and  the  Baptistery;   and  lastly,  at  the  back  of  the 

cathedral,  and  visible  between  the  openings  at  its  two  ends, 

the  Campo  Santo  (Holy  Field)  or  burial-ground,  walled  in 

with  marble  cloisters  fuU  of  the  oldest  paintings  in  Italy.   All 

these  buildings  are  detached;  they  all  stand  in  a  free,  open 

ntuation;  they  all  look  as  if  they  were  built  but  a  year  ago ; 

they  are  all  of  marble;  the  whole  place  is  kept  extremely 

dean, — ^the  very  grass  in  a  state  of  greenness  not  common  to 

turf  in  the  soutii ;  and  there  are  trees  looking  upon  it  over  a 

*  Upon  reflectioiit  linoe  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
book,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  after  all,  that  the  inclination  of  this 
&mon8  tower  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular,  must  have  taken  place 
long  after  it  was  completed ;  that  it  was  left  standing  as  it  does,  after 
long  and  anxious  watching  for  the  consequences ;  and  that  anything 
which  architecture  may  have  done  by  way  of  counteraction,  could 
obIj  have  ensued  upon  experience  of  the  tower's  safety. 
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wall  next  ihe  Baptistery.     Let  tiie  reader  add  to  liiis 
few  boys  playing  about,  all  reaify  to  answer  your  < 
pure  TuBcan, — ^women  occasionally  passing  with  Yeila  or  1 
beadsy  or  now  and  thai  a  couple  of  friars;  and  tkoagb 
individual  sights  may  be  found  in  the  worid,  it  will  be  i 
to  come  upon  an  assemblage  of  objects  more  nch.  in 
combination. 

The  Baptistery  is  a  large  rotimda,  richly  carred,  and  i 
priated  solely  to  the  purpose  after  which  it  was  AriotciwA 
l£  is  in  a  mixed  style,  and  was  built  in  the  twettlli  iseuUuv* 
Forsyth,  who  is  deep  in  arches  and  polygons,  ol^ecta  to  te 
crowd  (^  unnecessary  columns;  to  the  **'  hideoos  tmmel 
conceals  the  £me  swdl  of  the  cupola;**  and  to  the 
priation  of  so  laige  an  edifice  to  a  christening.  The^toniul* 
may  desenre  his  '*  wialii;'*  but  his  architectural  leanni^  aome- 
times  behaves  as  ill  as  die  tunnel  It  obscures  his  better 
taste.  A  christening,  in  the  eyes  of  a  good  Oatiiolic,  is  sit 
least  as  important  an  object  as  a  rotamda;  and  diere  is  a  re- 
ligious sentiment  in  the  yro&uaaa  with  which  omamoit  is 
heaped  upcm  edifices  of  tikis  nature.  It  forms  a  beantj  of 
itsdf,  and  gives  even  mediocrity  a  sort  of  abundance  of  inten- 
tion that  looks  like  the  wealth  of  genius.  The  materials  takB 
leave  of  their  materiality,  and  crowd  together  into  a  worship 
of  their  own.  It  is  no  longer  *^  let  everything''  only  **  that 
has  hreaih  praise  the  Lord;**  but  let  everything  dse  prase 
him,  and  take  a  mpaning  and  life  aeooidingly.  Let  eolvuB 
obscure  colnmn,  as  in  a  multitode  of  men;  let  arch  straiB 
upon  arch,  as  if  to  ascend  to  heaven;  let  tiiere  be  infinite 
details,  conglomeiations,  mysteries,  lights,  dazknesaea;  and 
let  the  birth  of  a  new  soul  be  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  alL 

The  cathedral  is  in  the  Greek  style  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
style  which  this  writer  thinks  should  rather  be  called  the 
Lombard,  *^  as  it  appeared  in  Baiy  first  under  the  Lomhaid 
princes.'*  He  says,  that  in  includes  *'  whatever  was  grand  or 
beautiful  in  the  works  <^  the  middle  ages;  "  and  that  '^tliis 
was  perhaps  the  noblest  of  them  all."  Be  proceeds  to  find 
fault  with  certain  inoongruities,  amongst  which  are  soae 
remains  of  Pagan  sculptore  left  standing  in  a  Christian  chordi ; 
but  he  enthusiastically  admires  the  pillars  of  orientsl  gwnile 
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support  the  roof.     The  outside  of  the  building  conoBts 
9ff  mere  heaps  of  marble,  moontiDg  by  huge  steps  to  the  roof; 
>fil;  their  simplicity  as  well  as  size  gives  them  a  neir  sort  of 
|gT«ndeiir ;  and  Mr.  Forsjtii  has  oyeriooked  the  extraordinary 
•eolptiire  of  the  bronze  doors,  worthy  of  the  asme  hand  that 
Enade  those  others  at  Florenoe,  which   Michael  Angelo  said 
^Rrere  £t  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.    It  is  divided  into  com- 
partments, the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  firom   Scripture. 
The  relief  is  the  most  graceful  and  masterly  conceivable;  the 
yflcqpective  astoniahing,  as  if  in  drawing;  and  equal  justice  is 
^one  to  the  sharp  monstrosities  of  the  devil  with  his  bat- 
mringSy  and  to  the  gentle  graees  of  Jesus.     There  is  a  great 
miu&ber  of  pictures  in  the  cathedral,  good  enough  to  assist 
xather  than  spoil  the  ei^t,  but  not  remaikable.     I  never  was 
present  when  tibe  churchnaervice  was  at  its  best;    but  the 
leader  did  not  seem  to  rely  much  on  his  singers,  by  tibe  noise 
which  he  made  in  beating  time.     Hia  vehemait  roll  of  piq>er 
aonnded  like  the  laahing  of  a  vriiip. 

One  evening,  in  August,  I  saw  the  whole  inside  of  the 
cathedral  lit  up  with  wax  in  honour  of  tibe  Assnmption.  The 
lights  were  disposed  with  much  tsste,  but  produced  a  great 
heat.  There  was  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  Virgin  displayed  at 
the  upper  end,  who  was  to  be  supposed  sitdng  in  heaven,  sur- 
rounded with  the  celestial  ardours;  but  she  was  '^dark  with 
ezoesB  of  bright."  It  is  impossible  to  see  this  prolusion  of 
li^ts,  especially  whoi  one  knows  their  sjnnbolical  meaning, 
without  beii^  struck  with  the  source  from  which  Dante  took 
his  idea  of  the  beatified  spirits.  His  heaven,  filled  witih 
lights,  and  lights  too,  arranged  in  figures,  whidi  glow  with 
lustre  in  prop<Hrtian  to  the  beatitude  of  the  souls  within  them, 
ia  the  sublimatiGn  of  a  Catholic  church.  And  so  far  it  ia 
heavenly  indeed,  fixr  nothing  escapes  die  look  of  materiality 
like  fire.  It  ia  so  aiiy,  joyous,  and  divine  a  thing,  what 
separated  from  tibe  idea  of  pain  and  an  ill  purpose,  that  the 
langusge  of  happaness  natnraUy  adopts  its  terms,  and  can  tell 
of  nothing  more  neurons  than  bormng  bosoms  and  sparkling 
eyes.  The  Seraph  of  the  Hebrew  theology  was  a  fire.  But 
then  the  materials  of  heaven  and  hell  are  the  same?  Yes ; 
and  a  very  fine  piece  d  moral  theology  might  be  made  out  of 
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their  sameness,  always  omitting  the  brute  injnatioe  of 
punishment  Is  it  not  by  our  greater  or  less  cultivmliai  a 
health  and  benevolence,  that  we  aU  make  out  oor  htdls  mL 
heavens  upon  earth  7  by  a  turning  of  the  same  materiala  m 
passions  of  which  we  are  all  composed  to  different  aoocwfi^ 
burning  now  in  the  horrors  of  hell  with  fear,  hatred,  and.  la- 
charitableness,  and  now  in  the  joys,  or  at  least  the  hsppat 
sympathies  of  heaven,  with  good  effi)rt  and  oouiage, 
gratitude,  generosily,  and  love? 

The  crowning  glory  of  Pisa  is  the  Gampo  Santo.  I 
for  the  first  time  at  twilight,  when  the  indistinct 
colours,  and  antiqmty  of  the  old  paintings  wonderfbllj  bar* 
monized  with  the  nature  of  the  place.  I  chose  to  go  towsidi 
evening,  when  I  saw  it  again ;  and  though  the  auna^  caae 
upon  me  too  &st  to  allow  me  to  see  aU  the  pictures  as  mimatcfy 
as  I  could  have  wished,  I  saw  enough  to  wazrant  my  givii^ 
an  opinion  of  them ;  and  I  again  had  the  pleasure  of  standing 
in  the  spot  at  twilight  It  is  an  oblong  enclosure,  about  the 
size  of  Stratibrd  Place,  and  surrounded  with  doistera  wider 
and  lighter  than  those  of  Westminster.  At  least,  such  was  my 
impression.  The  middle  is  grassed  earth,  the  sui&oe  of  whicii, 
for  some  depth,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Palestine  i^  i 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  to  possess  the  virtue  of  deoooi- 
podng  bodies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  tradition  ia^ 
that  Ubaldo  Lanfranchi,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  commanded 
the  forces  contributed  by  his  countrymen,  brought  the  eartb 
away  with  him  in  his  ships  ;  but  though  such  a  prooeedipg 
would  not  have  been  impossible,  the  story  is  now,  I  believe 
regarded  as  a  mere  legend.  The  decomposition  of  the  bodies 
might  have  been  effected  by  other  means.  Persons  are  buried 
both  in  this  enclosure  and  in  the  cloisters,  but  only  persons  of 
rank  or  celebrity.  Most  of  the  inscriptions  for  instance  (of 
which  there  are  some  hundreds,  all  on  marble,  and  mixed 
with  busts  and  figures),  are  to  the  memory  of  Pisans  in  the 
rank  of  nobiliiy ;  but  there  are  several  also  to  artists  and  mea 
of  letters.  The  most  interesting  grave  is  that  of  Benosao, 
one  of  the  old  painters,  who  lies  at  the  feet  of  his  works. 

The  puntings  on  the  walls,  the  great  glory  of  Pisa,  are  by 
Orgagna,  Simon  Menmii,  Giotto,  Buffiihnacco,  Benoszo,  and 
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others — all  more  or  less  renowned  bj  illustrious  pens;  all, 
ivith  more  or  less  gusto,  the  true  and  reverend  harbingers  of 
:itke  greatest  painters  of  Italy.     Simon  Memmi  is  the  artist 
celebrated  by  Petrarch  for  his  portrait  of  Laura;  BufTalmacoo 
L8  the  mad  wag  (grave  enough  here)  who  cuts  such  a  figure  in 
tlie  old  Italian  novels ;  and  Giotto,  the  greatest  of  them  aU,  is 
tlie  friend  of  Dante,  the  hander  down  of  his  likeness  to  pos*- 
-feeritj,  and  himself  the  Dante  of  his  art,  without  the  drawbacks 
of  satire  and  sorrow.    Bis  works  have  the  same  real  character, 
tihe  imaginative  mixture  of  things  &miliar  wiih  things  un- 
earthly, the  same  strenuous  and  (when  they  choose)  gentle 
expression, — ^in  short,  the  same  true  discernment  of  the  '<  dif- 
ferences of  things,*'  now  grappling  with  a  fiend  or  a  fierce 
thought,  now  sympathising  with  fear  and  sorrow,  now  setting 
hard  the  teeth  of  grim  warriors,  now  dissolving  in  the  looks 
and  flowing  tresses  of  women,  or  putting  a  young  gallant  in 
an  attitude  to  which  Raphael  might  have  traced  his  cavaliers. 
And  this  is  more  or  less  the  character  of  the  very  oldest  pic- 
tures in  the  Gampo  Santo.     They  have  ihe  germs  of  beauty 
and  greatness,  however  obscured  and  stiffened  ;  the  struggle 
of  true  pictorial  feeling  with  the  inexperience  of  art.    As  you 
proceed  along  the  walls,  you  see  gracefblness  and  knowledge 
gradually  hdping  one  another,  and  legs  and  arms,  lights, 
flhades,  and  details  of  all  sorts  taking  their  proper  measures 
and  positions,  as  if  every  separate  thing  in  the  world  of  paint- 
ing had  been  created  with  repeated  efforts,  till  it  answered  the 
ikbr  idea.     They  are  like  a  dream  of  humanity  during  the 
twilight  of  creation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  pictures  are  painted  on 
the  walls  of  the  four  cloisters.  They  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  elevation  of  these  walls,  beginning  at  top  and  finishing 
at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  pavement  The  subjects 
are  fifom  the  Old  Testament  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  firom 
the  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  St.  Ranieri  (the 
patron  saint  of  Pisa)  and  from  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion, 
Berorrection,  &c.,  with  the  Day  of  Judgment.  There  is  also 
a  Triumph  of  Death.  The  colours  of  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially of  the  sky  and  ship  in  the  voyage  of  St.  Banieri,  are 
w<mderfully  preserved.    The  sky  looks  as  blue  as  the  finest 
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out  of  doore.     Bat  others  are  much  injnred  by  the  aeft  sr, 
which  blows  into  Pisa ;  and  it  is  a  pify  thai  the  windows  of 
the  doisters  in  these  qnarters  are  not  giaced,  to  protect  tixea 
from  farther  injory.     The  best  idea,  periiaps,  ^n^ucii  I  en 
give  an  Englishman  of  the  general  character  of  the  paitttag% 
is  by  referring  him  to  the  engxayings  of  Albert  Dnrer,  sri 
the  serioas  parts  of  Chaucer.     There  is  the  same  want  of  pro- 
per costame-^the  same  intense  feeling  of  the  hmnaB  beii^ 
both  in  body  and  soul — the  same  bookish,  romantic,  snd  re- 
tired character — the  same  endences,  in  diort,  of  mntaqaatf 
and  commencement,  weak  (where  it  is  weak)  for  want  of  a 
settled  art  and  langnage,  bat  strong  for  that  very  reaaon  in  fiist 
impulses,  and  in  puttmg  down  all  that  is  felt.    An  old  poet, 
however,  always  has  the  adTantage  of  an  (^d  painter,  beeanse 
he  is  not  bound  to  a  visible  exhibition  of  arms,  legs,  and  atti- 
tudes, and  thus  escapes  the  artistical  defects  of  the  time.     "Ban 
they  truly  illustrate  one  another.     Chaucer's  Duke  Tbeseos, 
clothed  and  behaying  accordingly — his  yawning  oomtkn, 
who  thank  King  Cambuscan  for  dismissing  them  to  bed — ^his 
god  Janus  keeping  Christmas  with  his  fireside  and  his  dish  ef 
brawn,  &c. — exhibit  the  same  fentaatic  mixtures  of  violaled 
costume  and  truth  of  nature.     The  way  in  which  the  gresi  | 
old  poet  mingles  together  personages  of  all  times,  natioiia,  and 
religions,  real  and  fictitious,  Samson  and  Tumus  with  Socrates,  I 
Ovid  with  St.  Augustin,  &c.,  and  his  descriptions  of  aetosl  | 
'<  purtreyings  on  a  wall,"  in  which  are  exhibited,  in  one  sod 
the  same  scene,  Narcissus,  Solomon,  Venus,   CrossQa,  and 
<<  the  porter  Idleness,"  resemble  the  manner  in  which  acmie  of 
the  painters  in  the  Campo  Santo  defy  all  perspective,  «nd  fill 
one  picture  with  twenly  different  soHtudes.    There  is  a  paint- 
ing, for  instance,  devoted  to  the  celebrated  anchorites,  or  her* 
mits  of  the  desert.    They  are  represented  accordii^  to  their 
several  legends— 'reading,  dying,  undergoing  temptatiens,  as- 
nsted  by  Hons,  Ac    At  first  they  all  look  like  fentastio  acton 
in  the  same  piece ;  but  you  dream,  and  are  reconciled. 

The  contempt  of  eyerything  like  interval,  and  of  all  whiek 
may  have  ha|^>ened  in  it,  makes  tiie  ordinary  events  of  life 
seem  of  as  little  moment;  and  the  mind  is  eaxlusirely  oocu- 
|»ed  with  the  sacred  old  men  sad  their  solitudes,  all  at  the 
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t  time,  and  yet  each  by  himself.     The  mamier  in  which 
some  of  the  hoary  saints  in  these  pictures  pore  over  their 
books,  and  carry  their  decrepit  old  age,  fnll  of  a  bent  and 
absorbed  feebleness — ^the  set  limbs  ci  the  warriors  on  hcnrse* 
back — ^the  sidelong  tineqmTOcal  looks  of  some  of  the  ladies 
plajing  on  harpa,  and  consdons  of  their  ornaments — ^the 
people  of  fiuhion,  seated  in  rows,  with  Time  coming  np  nn- 
awares  to  destroy  ihem — the  other  rows  of  elders  and  doctors 
of  the  chnrch,  forming  part  of  the  array  of  heaven — ^tbe 
uplifted  hand  of  Christ  denonncing  the  wicked  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment — the  daring  satires  occasionally  introduced  against 
monks  and  nims — the   profuBton  of  attitudes,   expressions, 
incidents,  broad  draperies,  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  visions, 
mountains,  ghastly-looking  cities,  fiends,  angels,  sibyline  old 
Tromen,  dancers,  virgin  brides,  mothers  and  children,  princes, 
patriarchs,  dying  saints; — ^it  would  be  a  simply  blind  injustice 
to  the  superabundance  and  truth  of  conception  in  all  this 
multitude  of  imageiy  not  to  recognise  the  real  inspirers  as 
well  as  harbingers  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  instead  of 
confLning  the  honour  to  the  Masaccios  and  Peruginos.     The 
MasaccLos  and  Peruginos,  for  all  that  ever  I  saw,  meritorious 
as  they  are,  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  them  than  the 
sonneteers  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  are  to  be  compared 
with  Chaucer.     Even  in,  the  very  rudest  of  the   pictures, 
where  the  souls  of  the  dying  are  going  out  of  their  mouths 
in  the  shape  of  little  children,  there  are  passages  not  unworthy 
of  Dante  or  Michael  Angek) — angels  trembling  at  the  blowing- 
of  trumpets ;  men  in  vain  attempting  to  carry  their  friends 
into  hearen;  and  saints  who  have  lived  ages  of  temperance, 
sitting  in  cakn  air  upon  hills  far  above  the  progress  of  Death, 
who  goes  bearing  down  the  great,  the  luxurious,  and  the 
young.     The  picture  by  Titian  (or  Gioi^one),  in  which  he 
has  rcfresented  the  three  great  stages  of  existence,  bubble- 
Mowing  ehildhood^  love-making  manhood,  and   death-con- 
templating old  age,  is  not  better  conceived,  and  hardly  better 
made  out,  than  some  of  the  designs  of  Orgagna  and  Giotto. 

Since  I  have  behdd  the  Gampo  Santo  I  have  enriched  my 
day-dreams  and  my  stock  of  the  admirable,  and  am  thankful 
that  I  hare  names  by  heart  to  which  I  owe  homage  and  grati- 
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tude.     Giotto,  be  thou  one  to  me  hereafter^  of  a  Idndtel 

brevity,   solidity,  and  statelinesB,  with   that  of   ihy   friai 

Dante,  and  fiu*  happier  I     Tender  and  noble  Qrg3lgzu^  be  1^ 

blessed  for  ever  beyond  the  happiness  of  thine  own  heaven! 

The  air  of  Pisa  is  soft  and  balmy  to  the  last  d^ree.    A 

look  out  upon  the  Lung  'Amo  at  noon  is  curious.    Jl  blue  s^ 

is  OTerhead-^azzling  stone  underneath — ^the  jelio^r   Am 

gliding  along,  generally  with  nothing  upon  it,  sometimeB  & 

lazy  sail;  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  with  their  greea 

blinds  down  appear  to  be  asleep ;  and  nobody  passes  but  a 

few  labourers,  carmen,  or  countiywomen  in  their  v^eils  9si 

handkerchief,  hastening  with  bare  feet,  but  never  too  fast  to 

lose  a  certain  air  of  strut  and  stateliness.    Dante,  in  one  at 

his  love  poems  praises  his  mistress  for  walking  like  a  peacock; 

nay,  even  like  a  crane,  straight  above  herself: — 

**  Soave  a  guita  va  di  im  bel  pavone, 
Diritta  sopra  se,  coma  una  gma." 

Sweetly  she  goes,  like  the  bright  peacock ;  straight 
Above  herself  like  to  the  lady  crane. 

This  Ib  the  common  walk  of  Italian  woman,  rich  and  poor. 
To  an  English  eye,  at  first  it  seems  wanting  in  a  oertaan 
modesty  and  moral  grace;  but  you  see  what  the  grave  poet 
thinks  of  it,  and  it  is  not  associated  in  an  Italian  mind  with 
any  such  deficiency.  That  it  has  a  beauty  of  its  own  is  certain. 
Solitary  as  Pisa  may  look  at  noon,  it  is  only  by  comparison 
with  what  you  find  in  very  populous  cities.  Ita  desolate 
aspect  is  much  exaggerated.  The  people,  for  the  most  party 
sit  in  shade  at  their  doors  in  the  hottest  weaiher,  bo  that  it 
cannot  look  so  solitary  as  many  parts  of  London  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year;  and  though  it  is  true  that  grass  grows  in 
some  of  the  streets,  it  is  only  in  Ihe  remotest  The  streets, 
for  the  most  part,  are  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  not  excqyting 
the  poorest  alleys  ;  a  benefit  arising  not  only  from  the  fine 
pavement  which  is  eveiywhere  to  be  found,  but  from  the  wise 
use  to  which  criminals  are  put.  The  punishment  of  deaUi  is 
not  kept  up  in  Tuscany.  Robbers,  and  even  murdereirBy  aze 
made  to  atone  for  the  ill  they  have  done  by  the  good  woiks 
of  sweeping  and  keeping  dean.  A  great  murderer  on  the 
English  stage  used  formerly  to  be  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brick- 
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<^u8t.     In  Tuscany,  or  at  least  in  Pisa,  robbers  condemned  to 
xlaia  punishment  are  clothed  in  a  red  lively,  and  murderers  in 
SL  yellow.     A  stranger  looks  with  a  feeling  more  grave  than 
ouriosity  at  these   saffron-coloured   anomalies  quietly  doing 
^beir  duty  in  the  streets,  and  not  seeming  to  avoid  observa- 
tion.    But,  in  fact,  they  look  just  like  other  men.     They  are 
either  too  healthy  by  temperance  and  exercise  to  exhibit  a  con- 
science, or  think  they  make  up  by  iheir  labour  for  so  trifling 
an  ebullition  of  animal  spirits.     And  they  have  a  good  dead 
to  say  for  themselves,  considering  that  circumstances  modify 
all  men,  and  that  the  labour  is  in  chains  and  for  life. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisay  in  general,  are  not  reckoned  a 
favourable  specimen  of  Tuscan  looks.     Tou  are  sure  to  meet 
fine  faces  in  any  large  assembly,  but  the  common  run  is  bad 
enough.     They  are  hard,  prematurely  aged,  and  what  ex-* 
pression  there  is,  is  worldly.     Some  of  them  have  no  expres- 
sion whatever,  but  are  as  destitute  of  speculation  and  feeUng 
as  masks.    The  bad  Italian  face  and  the  good  Italian  &ce  are 
the  extremes  of  insensibility  and  the  reverse.     But  it  is  rare 
that  the  eyes  are  not  fine ;  and  the  females  have  a  profusion 
of  good  hair.     Lady  Morgan  has  remarked  the  promising 
countenances  of  Italian  children,  compared  with  what  they 
turn  out  to  be  as  they  grow  older ;  and  she  adds,  with  equal 
justice,  that  it  is  an  evident  affair  of  government  and  educiv- 
tion.     You  doubly  pity  the  corruptions  of  a  people  who,  be- 
sides their  natural  genius,  preserve  in  the  very  midst  of  iheir 
sophistication  a  frankness  distinct  from  it,  and  an  entire  free- 
dom from  affectation.    An  ItaUan  annoys  you  neither  with 
his  pride  like  an  Englishman,  nor  with  his  vanity  like  a 
Frenchman.     He  is  quiet  and  natural,  self-possessed  without 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  comer,  and  ready  for  cheerfulness 
without  grimace.    His  frankness  sometimes  takes  the  air  of  a 
simplicity,  at  once  misplaced  and  touching.    A  young  man,, 
who  exhibited  a  taste  for  all  good  and  generous  sentiments^ 
and  who,  according  to  the  representation  of  his  friends,  was 
a  very  worthy  as  well  as  ingenious  person,  did  not  scruple  to 
teU  me  one  day,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  made  a  point 
of  getting  acquainted  with  rich  fiimilies,  purely  to  be  invited 
to  their  houses  and  partake  of  their  good  things.    Many  an 
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Soglishmsa  would  do  tlda,  but  he  would  hardlj  be  so  fask 
about  it,  especklfy  to  a  stranger ;  nor  would  an  VingfohTMn 
of  the  same  taBtas  in  odier  re^>ects  be  eaeilj  fcund  to  act  to. 
But  it  IS  the  old  stozy  of  <<  following  the  nraltitBde  to  do  eril,'' 
and  ia  no  doabt  acoounted  a  matter  of  neeeaaity  and  cammoii 

There  feema  a  good  deal  of  talent  fer  moaic  anung  tk 
Piaana,  which  does  not  know  how  to  make  ita  waj.  Toa 
Bisfer  hear  the  poorest  melody,  but  somebody  strikes  in  vi& 
what  he  can  muster  up  of  a  harmony.  Boys  go  about  of  u 
evening,  and  parties  sit  at  their  doors,  sii^ging  popular  sin, 
and  banging  as  long  as  possible  on  the  last  chord.  It  is  nos 
an  nnconmMn  thing  for  gentlemen  to  play  their  gmtais  s 
tliey  go  along  to  a  par^.  I  heard  one  erening  a  voice  siiq^iag 
past  a  window,  that  would  not  have  disgraced  an  opera ;  aai 
I  once  walked  behind  a  common  post-boy,  who,  in  defimk  d 
baring  another  to  belp  bim  to  a  harmony,  omtriTed  to  mab 
dbords  of  aU  his  notes,  by  n^dly  somiding  the  seoood  sni 
the  treble,  one  after  the  o&er.  The  whole  people  are  battai 
wiik  a  new  song,  and  hardly  sing  ax^thing  dbe  till  the  ncsL 
There  were  two  epidemic  airs  of  this  kind  when  I  was  ibere, 
which  had  been  inqiorted  from  Florence,  and  wbick  the  m- 
babitants  sang  from  mcvnlng  till  nigbt,  though  they  wck 
nothing  remarkable.  Tet  Pisa  is  said  to  be  the  leaat  &mid 
nmsie  of  any  city  in  Tnscaay . 

Pisa  is  a  tranquil^  an  imposing,  and  even  now  a  beantild 
and  stately  city.  It  looks  like  what  it  is,  the  residence  of  aa 
onivezsity ;  many  parts  of  it  seem  made  up  of  ooUegea ;  sni 
we  feel  as  if  we  ought  to  *'  walk  gowned.''  It  posaeases  te 
Gampo  Santo ;  its  river  is  the  river  of  Tuscany  poelKy,  mA 
fimdshed  Michael  Angdo  with  the  subject  of  hia  cartesa; 
and  it  disputes  with  Florence  the  birth  of  Galileo.  Hexe,  at 
all  events,  the  great  astronomer  stodied  and  tangfat :  bexe  kii 
mind  was  bom,  and  another  great  impulse  given  to  the  p 
gross  of  philosophy  and  libend  opinion. 
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CHAPTEB    XX. 


GBlfOA. 


TowABDS  the  end  of  September,  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  in 
cLififerent  parties,  left  Pisa  for  Genoa.  Tnacany  had  been  ren^ 
dered  xmcomlbrtable  to  Lim  bj  the  misadTentnres  both  there 
•nd  at  Leghorn ;  and  at  G«noa  he  would  hoyer  on  die  borders 
k>£  bis  inclination  fcxr  Greece.  Perhaps  he  had  already  made 
earrangements  for  going  thither. 

t      On  our  way  to  Genoa  we  met  at  Lerici.     He  had  an  illness 

L  at  that  place ;  and  all  my  melancholy  was  pat  to  its  hei^t  by 

:  seeing  the  spot  which  my  departed  friend  had  lired  in,  and  ham 

laolitary  mansion  on  the  seanshore.    Lerici  is  wild  and  retired, 

rwith  a  bay  and  rocky  eminences;  the  people  suited  to  it^ 

saomething  between  inhabitants  of  sea  and  land.     In  the  sum- 

tcmer  time  they  will  be  up  all  night  dabbling  in  the  water  and 

2  quaking  wild  ncases.     Here  Trelawny  joined  us.     He  took  me 

^^lo  the  Yifla  Magni  (the  house  just  alluded  to);  and  we  paced 

i^iover  ita  empty  rooms  and  neglected  garden.    The  sea  £nmed 

jl^apon  the  ^ore,  as  though  it  could  do  no  harm. 

^     At  Lerici  we  had  an  earthquake.     The  shock  waa  the 

1  ^Hoartest  we  experienced  in  Italy.     At  Ksa  there  had  been 

'•^  dull  intimation  of  one,  such  as  hi^peas  in  that  city  about 

once  in  three  years.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence  we 

^^lad  another,  less  dull,  but  lasting  cmly  for  an  instant.    It  waa 

v^xactly  SB  if  somebody  with  a  strong  hand  had  jerked  a  pole 

-^^p  against  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  room  right  under  one's  &ef  . 

^Xhis  was  at  Maiano,  among  the  Fiesolan  hilhk    People  came 

^fmt  of  their  rooms,  and  inquired  of  <Hie  another  what  was  the 

^/^matter.    At  Lerici  I  awoke  at  dawn  with  an  extraordinary 

^ensaticm^  and  directly  afterwards  liie  earthquake  took  place. 

^.^It  was  strong  enough  to  shake  the  pictures  tm  the  wall ;  and 

^^|it  lasted  a  sufficient  tkne  to  resemble  the  rolling  of  a  waggm 

^    ander  an  archway,  which  it  did  both  in  noise  and  morement. 

I  got  up  and  went  to  the  window.     The  people  were  alreadj 

collecting  in  the  open  place  beneath  it ;  and  I  heard,  in  the 

clear  morning  air,  the  word  Terremoto  (earthquake)  repeated 

from  one  to  another.    The  sensation  for  the  next  ten  nunutea 
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or  80  was  veiy  distressing.  Yon  expected  the  shock  to  oome 
again,  and  to  be  worse.  HoweTer,  we  had  no  more  of  it 
We  congratulated  ourselves  the  more,  because  there  was  i 
tower  on  a  rock  just  above  our  heads,  which  would  hare  stood 
upon  no  ceremony  with  our  inn.  They  told  us,  if  I  remember, 
that  they  had  an  earthquake  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Italj 
about  once  eveiy  five  years.  Italy  is  a  land  of  volcanoes,  move 
or  less  subdued.  It  is  a  great  grapery,  built  over  a  floe.  If 
the  earthquake  did  not  come,  it  was  thought  the  cropB  were 
not  so  good. 

From  Lerici  we  proceeded  part  of  our  way  by  vrater,  as  hi 
as  Sestri.  Lord  Byron  went  in  a  private  boat ;  Trelawiij  in 
another ;  myself  and  family  in  a  felucca.  It  was  pretty  tD 
see  the  boats  vrith  their  white  sails,  gliding  by  the  rocks  over 
that  blue  sea.  A  little  breeze  coming  on,  our  seamen  wen 
afraid,  and  put  into  Porto  Yenere,  a  deserted  town  a  sboit 
distance  from  Lerici. 

AAer  resting  a  few  hours,  we  put  forth  again,  and  had  a 
lazy,  sunny  passage  to  Sestri,  where  a  crowd  of  people  aonailcd 
us,  like  savages  at  an  island,  for  our  patronage  and  portman- 
teaux. They  were  robust,  clamorous,  fishy  feUows,  Uke  so 
many  childrra  of  the  Tritons  in  Raphael's  pictures ;  as  if  those 
plebeian  gods  of  the  sea  had  been  making  love  to  Italian 
chambermaids.  Italian  goddesses  have  shown  a  taste  not  mi- 
rimilar,  and  more  condescending ;  and  English  ones,  too,  in 
Italy,  if  scandal  is  to  be  believed.  But  Naples  is  the  head- 
quarters of  this  overgrowth  of  wild  luxuiy.  Marino,  a 
Neapolitan,  may  have  had  it  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  that 
fine  sonnet  of  his,  frill  of  gusto,  brawny  and  bearded,  about 
Triton  pursuing  Cymothoe.  (See  Pamaso  ItalianOy  tom.  41, 
p.  10.) 

From  Sestri  we  proceeded  over  the  maritime  part  of  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa.  Their  character  is  of  the  least  interest- 
ing sort  of  any  mountains,  being  neither  distinct  nor  wooded; 
but  undulating,  barren,  and  coarse;  without  any  grandeur  but 
what  arises  from  an  excess  of  that  appearance.  They  lie  in  a 
succession  of  great  doughy  billows,  like  so  much  enormoor 
pudding,  or  petrified  mud. 

Genoa  again ! — ^With  what  different  feelings  we  beheld  it 
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£rom  those  which  enchanted  us  the  first  time !  Mrs.  Shelley, 
-vrho  preceded  us,  had  found  houses  both  for  Lord  Byron^s 
£amil7  and  my  own  at  Albaro,  a  neighbouring  village  on  a  hill, 
"We  were  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her ;  and  in  the  Casa 
jN^;rotto  we  accordingly  found  an  English  welcome.  There 
igrere  forty  rooms  in  it,  some  of  them  such  as  would  be  con- 
sidered splendid  in  England,  and  all  neat  and  new,  with 
iDorders  and  arabesques.  The  balcony  and  staircase  were  of 
xnarble;  and  there  was  a  little  flower-garden.  The  rent  of 
-this  house  was  twenty  pounds  a  year.  Lord  Byron  paid  four- 
«uid-twenty  for  his,  which  was  older  and  more  imposing,  and 
a  good  piece  of  ground.  It  was  called  the  Casa  Saluzzi.* 
IMEr.  Landor  and  his  family  had  occupied  a  house  in  the  same 
-village — ^the  Casa  PaUavidni.  He  has  recorded  an  interestmg 
4iialogue  that  took  place  in  it.^  Of  Albaro,  and  the  city  itself, 
I  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  course  of  the  chapter. 

The  Genoese  post  brought  us  the  first  number  of  our  new 
<^uarterly,  the  Liberal^  accompanied  both  with  hopes  and  fears, 
the  latter  of  which  were  too  speedily  realized.  Living  now  in 
a  separate  house  from  Lord  Byron,  I  saw  less  of  him  than 
"before  ;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  as  well :  for 
though  we  had  always  been  on  what  are  called  "  good  terms," 
the  cordiality  did  not  increase.  His  fiiends  in  England,  who, 
after  what  had  lately  taken  place  there  in  his  instance,  were 
opposed,  naturally  enough,  to  his  opening  new  fields  of  pub-f 
licity,  did  what  they  could  to  prevent  his  taking  a  hearty 
interest  in  the  Liberal;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not 
znend  the  matter  by  my  own  inability  to  fiill  in  cordially  with 
his  ways,  and  by  a  certain  jealousy  of  my  position,  which  pre* 
Tented  me,  neither  very  wisely  nor  justly,  from  manifesting 
the  admiration  due  to  his  genius,  and  reading  the  manuscripts 
he  showed  me  with  a  becoming  amount  of  thanks  and  good 
ipfords.  I  think  he  had  a  right  to  feel  this  want  of  accord  in 
a  companion,  whatever  might  be  its  value,    A  dozen  yean 

*  Are  the  Saliixzi  famHy  fW>m  Chauoer's  Comntry  of  Salueeg^  whose 
*'  MarkU"  married  the  patient  Griselda?  Saluces  was  in  the  mari* 
time  Apenninea,  by  Piedmont,  and  might  have  originated  a  fkmilj  of 
Genoese  noblea.  Classical  and  romantic  assodatioDs  meet  us  in  such 
abundance  at  every  torn  in  Italy,  that  upon  the  least  hint  a  hook 
speaketh. 

t  Imaginanf  ConversatiatUf  voL  L  p.  179,  second  edition. 
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later,  reflection  would  hure  made  me  act  rery  differeDftly.  it 
the  same  time,  though  ihe  Idberai  had  no  mean  mtooeOf  k 
imqtKStionabl J  looked  to  its  having  a  fiir  greater ;  and  Ae 
veault  of  all  these  combined  ciicumetanoes  was,  tiiat  the  in- 
terest he  took  in  it  cooled  in  proportion  as  it  riiould  hsse 
grown  warm,  and  after  foor  nnmbers  it  eeaeed.  Tliej  woe 
all  publi^ed  during  our  residence  in  l^is  part  of  Italy.  Laid 
Byron  contributed  some  Tpoems,  to  which  his  onstoiaarf  pub- 
lisfaer  had  objected  on  account  of  their  fiulfr-fuidiag  in  Gbmtk 
and  6tate,  and  their  critical  attacks  on  ac<ittatataaoe8.  Amosg 
lliem  was  the  Vision  q/*  Judgmmt,  ihe  best  satire  ainee  the 
days  of  Pope.  Churchill's  satires,  compared  with  it,  tic 
bhtdgeons  comparod  with  steel  of  Damascus.  HazHtt  oontzi- 
buted  some  of  the  most  entertaining  of  his  vigorcms  esmyt; 
and  Shelley  had  left  us  his  masterly  translation  of  the  Maih 
Day  Night  in  F<m«t.  As  to  myself,  if  I  may  speak  of  mj 
own  artides  after  these,  I  wrote  by  £ir  the  greater  munber,— 
perhaps  nearly  half  the  pablicadon ;  but  I  was  ill ;  and  wilk 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  I  hope  they  were  not  among  nj 
best.  This,  however,  did  not  hinder  great  puzzlement  among 
the  critics  of  that  day.  I  say  it  with  not  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  selfH^ompliment ;  and  I  should  think  him  a  very  dull 
fellow  who  supposed  it. 

Puzzlement  and  posement  of  various  sorts  awaited  many 
readers  of  the  Liberal.  A  periodical  work  whicb  is  luider- 
stood  to  be  written  by  known  authors,  whose  names  aie, 
nevertheless,  unaffixed  to  their  contribations,  has  ihe  disad- 
vantage o£  hazarding  uneasiness  to  the  minds  of  sa<^  readen 
as  pique  themselves  on  knowing  a  man's  style  without  reiAf 
being  sure  of  it  They  long  to  assign  the  articles  to  this  and 
that  author,  but  they  fear  to  be  mistaken.  Hie  perpiezitf 
irritates  them;  they  are  forced  to  wait  the  judgments  of 
others ;  and  they  willingly  comfort  the  wound  given  to  tliar 
self-love  by  siding  with  such  as  are  nnfavonrable,  and  pro- 
nouncing Uie  articles  to  be  of  an  undistingnishable  mediocrity. 
I  do  not  know  how  faa  this  kind  of  dilemma  may  have  injured 
the  LiberaL  I  suspect  it  had  no  little  effect.  But  what  mint 
have  exasperated,  while  it  consoled  it,  critics  of  an  opposite 
kind  were  sometimes  as  much  in  ^tke  wrong  as  the  former 
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ivere  aindfl  o£  being.  A  sgnal  instsDce  oooaned  in  liie  caae 
of  a  writer  not  ^fisesteemed  in  lus  day,  wlftose  name  I  axppnmj 
beeaxue  the  mention  cf  it  aaiglit  disoonoert  flODae  relatkxi. 
One  of  the  poems  in  the  Liberal  is  entitled  the  Book  of 
JBeginmafs.  Its  soljjeGt  is  poetical  exordiunta.  The  wriHier 
in  qnestion  attrifaoted  it  to  Loud  Byron ;  and  after  denooncing 
the  ^^atheists  and  sooiFecB,"  by  whom,  he  said,  hia  lonkhip 
liad  been  **  led  into  defianoe  of  the  sacred  vzitingB,"  thus  pro- 
ceeded to  notice  a  rdigioQS  passage  from  Drydea,  which  was 
qtiioted  in&L  admiration  in  the  notes  to  the  poem  : — 

''In  yaiB  was  Lord  Byron  led  into  the  dcfi«iee  of  the  sacred 
wntiaffi;  there  are  pascagea  in  his  letters  and  ia  his  works  which 
•how  that  religioii  might  have  been  in  his  soul.  Could  he  recite  the 
ibllowing  lines  and  resist  the  force  of  tiiem?  It  it  true  that  he  marks 
them  for  the  beauty  of  the  rerse,  but  no  less  for  the  snbltmitj  of  the 
conception;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
proved  another  Instance  of  genius  bowing  to  the  power  of  truth." 

Now  the  poem  in  question,  and  the  notes  to  it,  were  written 
by  myself,  one  of  thoee  ^'  atheists  and  scoff^s'*  (according  to 
this  gentleman),  by  whom  the  supposed  writer  of  the  poem 
liad  been  "  led  into  defiance  of  the  sacred  writings/' 

This  person  knew  as  little  of  my  religion  as  he  knew  of  an 
author's  manner.  Among  these  same  notes  of  mine  is  the 
following  passage : — 

^  What  dlTiae  pUys  would  not  BeasuaoBt  aad  Fletcher  have  left 
lis,  if  they  had  not  been  fine  gentlemen  about  town,  and  ambitious  to 
please  a  perithinji^  generation!  Their  muse  is  like  an  accomplished 
country  beauty,  of  &e  siost  exqoia^  kiad,  seduced  «p  to  town^  aad 
xnade  familiar  with  the  most  devilish  parts  of  it,  yet  ret^nicg,  through 
all  her  debauchery,  a  sweet  regret  and  an  adoring  fondoess  fur  nature. 
She  has  lilies  about  her  paint  and  paSeh4)oxes,iiad  loves  them  ahnost 
as  mach  as  when  she  was  a  child." 

I  do  not  diink  that  the  author  of  Don  Juan  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  critical  reflections  of  that  sort.  I  do  not 
allude,  of  course,  to  liie  writingi  but  to  the  sentiment.  But 
the  poem  was  written  in  the  atanza  of  Don  Juan,  and,  there- 
fore, his  Lordship  was  to  be  complimented  with  the  reli^^ 
of  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  Juamty, 

I  will  take  this  opportuni^  of  recording  some  more  anec- 
dotes as  they  occur  to  me.  My  neighbour  and  myself  used 
to  walk  in  the  grounds  of  the  Gasa  Sakizad ;  talking  &fs  the 
most  part  of  indifierent  things,  and  endeavouring  to  joke 
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away  the  oanscioiuness  of  our  position.  We  joked  even  npoa 
oar  differences  of  opinion.  It  was  a  jest  between  us,  tiuB 
the  only  book  that  was  a  thorough  fiiYourite  on  both  ndet. 
was  Boewell's  Life  of  Johnson.  I  used  to  talk  of  Johnsoa 
when  I  saw  him  disturbed,  or  when  I  wished  to  avoid  otbs 
subjects.  He  asked  me  one  day  how  I  should  have  feh  in 
Johnson's  company.  I  said  it  was  difficult  to  judge ;  because, 
liring  in  other  times,  and  one*s  character  being  modified  bj 
them,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  myself  as  I  was  now,  and 
Johnson  as  he  was  in  times  previous :  so  that  it  appeared 
to  me  that  I  should  have  been  somewhat  *'  Jacobinical  **  in 
his  company,  and  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  his  ipse  dixits. 
He  said  that  '<  Johnson  would  have  awed  him,  he  treated 
lords  with  so  much  respect."  The  reader,  after  what  I  have 
lately  said,  will  see  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  these  remarks 
on  both  sides.  Had  the  question  been  asked  me  now,  I  should 
have  said,  that  I  loved  Johnson,  and  hope  I  should  have 
shown  him  all  due  homage  ;  though  I  think  I  should  have 
been  inclined  sometimes  to  contest  his  conclusions  more  than 
they  are  contested  by  his  interlocutors  in  BoswelL  Lord 
Byron  liked  to  imitate  Johnson,  and  say,  '*  Why,  sir,**  in  a 
high  mouthing  way,  rising,  and  looking  about  him.  His 
imitation  was  very  pleasant. 

It  is  a  credit  to  my  noble  friend,  that  he  was  by  fsac  the 
pleasantest  when  he  had  got  a  little  wine  in  his  head.  The 
only  time  I  invited  myself  to  dine  with  him,  I  told  him  I  did 
it  on  that  account,  and  that  I  meant  to  push  the  bottle  so  that 
he  should  intoxicate  me  with  his  good  company.  He  said  he 
would  have  a  set-to ;  but  he  never  did.  It  was  a  little  before 
he  left  Italy ;  and  there  was  a  point  in  contest  between  us 
(not  regarding  myself)  which  he  thought  perhaps  I  should 
persuade  him  to  give  up.  When  in  his  cups,  which  was  not 
often  nor  immoderately,  he  was  inclined  to  be  tender ;  but 
not  weakly  so,  nor  lachrymose.  I  know  not  how  it  might 
have  been  with  everybody,  but  he  paid  me  the  compliment  of 
being  excited  to  his  very  best  feelings ;  and  when  I  rose  late 
to  go  away,  he  would  hold  me  down,  and  say  with  a  look  of 
entreaty,  **  Not  yet."  Then  it  was  that  I  seemed  to  talk  with 
the  proper  natural  Byron  as  he  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  I 
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xtBed  to  think  there  was  not  a  sacrifice  which  I  could  not  have 
jooade  to  keep  him  in  that  temper,  and  see  his  friends  lore  him 
as  much  as  the  world  admired.     But  I  ought  to  have  made 
tlie  sacrifice  at  once.     I  should  have  broken  the  ice  between 
128  Mrbich  had  been  generated  on  points  of  literary  predilec- 
tion; and  admired,  and  shown  that  I  admired,  as  I  ought  to 
luiTe  done,  his  admirable  genius.     It  was  not  only  an  over- 
sight in  me;  it  was  a  want  of  friendship.    Friendship  ought 
to  have  made  me  discover,  what  less  cordial  feelings  had  kept 
me  blind  to.    Next  morning  the  happy  moment  had  gone, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  despair  and  joke. 

In  his  wine  he  would  volunteer  an  imitation  of  somebody, 
generally  of  Incledon.     He  was  not  a  good  mimic  in  the  de- 
tail, but  he  could  give  a  lively  broad  sketch;   and  over  his 
cups  his  imitations  were  good-natured,  which  was  not  always 
the  case  at  other  times.     His  Incledon  was  vocal.     I  made 
pietensions  to  the  oratorical  part;  and  between  us  we  boasted 
that  we  made  up  the  entire  phenomenon.     He  would  some* 
times,  however,  give  a  happy  comprehensive  idea  of  a  per- 
son's manner  and  turn  of  mind  by  the  utterance  of  a  single 
phrase,  or  even  word.      Thus  he  would  pleasantly  pretend 
that  Braham  called  '<  enthusiasm  "  entoozymoozy ;  and  in  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  lightness,  haste,  indifference, 
and  fervour  with  which  he  would  pitch  out  that  single  word 
jGrom  his  lips,  accompanied  with  a  gesture  to  correspond,  he 
would  really  set  before  you  the  admirable  singer  in  one  of  his 
(then)  characteristic  passages  of  stage  dialogue.     He  did  not 
Hve  to  see  Braham  become  an  exception  in  hia  dialogue  as  in 
his  singing. 

Lord  Byron  left  Italy  for  Greece,  and  our  conversation  was 
at  an  end.  I  will,  therefore,  request  the  reader's  company  in 
a  walk  with  me  about  Genoa. 

Genoa  is  truly  '^  Genoa  the  Superb."  Its  finest  aspect  is 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  I  first  beheld  it.  Imagine  a 
glorious  amphitheatre  of  white  houses,  with  moimtiuns  on 
each  side  and  at  the  back.  The  base  is  composed  of  the  city 
with  its  churches  and  shipping;  the  other  houses  are  country 
seats,  looking  out,  one  above  the  other,  up  the  hill.  To  the 
left  are  the  Alps  with  their  snowy  tops :  to  the  right,  and  for 
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the  back,  are  the  Apennmes.     Hub  is  Gcxuhl     It  is  nti 
the  verj  angle  of  the  pointed  golf,  which  u  called  mi 
name,  and  which  presents  on  ekber  side,  as  you  aail 
white  Tillages,  countiy  seats,  and  oIiYe  grores. 

When  we  £raft  saw  Grenoa,  whadi  was  the  firafc 
we  beheld,  our  Botioiis  of  the  Italiaen  ooanteoaooe 
midablj  startled  by  ihe  pilot-boot,  which  came  out  to  c 
its  assistanoe  in  conducting  us  by  the  moie.  The  nsole  \ 
been  injured  greatly  by  the  stonns  of  the  preoediag 
The  boat  contained,  I  thought,  as  ug^  a  aet  of  ^cea  aa  < 
well  have  been  brought  together.  It  was  a  very  : 
and  the  pilots  were  singolarly  nesA  and  clean  in  tlieir  : 
bat  their  fiuoes  !  My  wife  looked  at  me  as  much  as  to 
**■  Are  these  our  fine  southern  heads?"  The  cfaiMren  i 
at  me :  we  all  looked  at  one  another :  and  what  was  wery  in- 
hoi^itable,  the  pikts  all  looked  at  u&  The  sim  was  in  tiior 
eyes ;  and  there  they  sat  on  their  oars,  grinning  up  ^  m,  mmii 
bargaining  with  the  captain.  The  older  ones  were  lifce 
monkeys;  the  younger  like  half-withered  masks  —  haid, 
stony,  and  pale. 

The  first  si^t  of  Jtalian  women  dissppointed  ua  almost  as 
much  as  Italian  men,  because  we  expected  atill  more  of  tiieia. 
Of  course,  had  we  seen  them  first,  they  would  hare  disap- 
pointed us  more.  But  I  afterwards  found,  that  as  you  aaoended 
among  the  more  educated  classes,  the  &ce8  improred;  and  I 
hare  rea»>n  to  beliere,  that  most  of  the  women  whom  we  saw 
in  boats,  deceived  us  as  to  their  rank  in  this  respect.  In 
Italy,  gentlemen  do  not  look  so  raudi  like  gentlemen  aa  in 
England,  but  there  are  greater  numbers  of  women  who  look 
like  ladies.  This  is  partly  owing  to  their  dreas.  In  Genoa 
particularly,  the  out-of-door  head-dress  lor  women  of  all 
ituiks  is  a  white  yeil ;  and  an  Englishman,  unacoofltomed  to 
see  this  piece  of  drapery  upon  common  heads,  and  ofosenriiig, 
besides,  die  stateliness  widi  which  female  ItaJisus  cany  them- 
selves, thinks  he  is  oftener  looking  at  gendewomea  diaa  lie  ie. 

We  had  not  been  k>ng  in  harbour  before  we  inquired,  with 
all  the  esgeniess  of  Toyagers,  for  our  fredi  prorinons.  In 
Italy,  we  also  looked  for  oar  fresh  heaps  of  fruit;  and  we  had 
diem — ^in  all  the  hixuxy  of  baskets  and  vine-leaves,  and  a 
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ijuit  Ktade  us  laoglL     Gxapes  were  not  in  eeoson; 

tjut  tbere  were  $gi,  afaacoti,  fresh  aknoods,  orangei,  peara, 

wuad  giguitic  cherrtea^  as  fine  ae  they  wexe  lai^     We  alio 

'Aook  levre  of  onr  buonit  lor  excellent  bread;  and  had  mUk 

Isrougbt  to  us  m  botties,  which  wore  stopped  with  yine-leares. 

The  mutton  turned  oat  to  be  kid^  and  lean  enough;  but  it 

'wraa  a  norelfy^  and  we  ate  it  upon  a  princq)ile  of  inquiiy. 

JLq  exodlent  light  wine  accompanied  our  rqwst,  drunk,  not 

in  litde  eautions  gUtsses,  like  our  ^^hot  iniloxicatiBg  liquor/' 

Imt  out  of  tnmblera.    It  waa  just  threepence  English  a  quart. 

It  had,  notwithstanding  its  l^htness,  a  real  Tinous  body,  and 

both  looked  and  tasted  like  a  sort  of  claret ;  but  we  were 

sorry  to  ind  it  was  French,  and  not  Italian.  As  to  the  fruit, — 

to  gire  a  specimen  in  one  word^ — the  apricots,  very  fine  ones, 

were  twopence  a  gallon. 

The  quay  of  Genoa  is  a  handsome  one,  profuse  of  good 
psvement,  gate,^;  and  the  idnmdance  of  stone  everywhere, 
the  whiteness  of  the  houses,  and  the  blneness  of  the  slqr,  cast, 
at  first  sight,  an  extxaordinaay  look  of  lightness  and  cleanli- 
ness upon  everything.    Nor  are  you  dissppoinled  in  Genoa, 
as  people  are  at  Lisbon,  between  the  finmeas  of  the  look  out- 
aide  and  ihe  dirt  within.     The  laige  wrinkled  features  of  the 
old  women,  wkh  their  uncapped  gray  hair,  strike  you  at  first 
as  singularly  plain:  so  do  the  people  in  geaeial:  but  every- 
thing looks  dean  and  neat,  and  fiill  of  the  smart  bustle  of  a 
oommocial  cicy«     What  surprises  you  is  the  narrowness  of 
the  streets.    As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the  gate,  you  think 
you  kave  entered  upon  a  lane,  remaikably  good  indeed  for  a 
lane,— 4b  sort  of  Bond  Street  of  an  alleys — but  you  have  no 
snsj^cion  that  it  is  a  street,  and  of  the  ordinary  dimensions. 
The  Acps  also,  though  neat,  ara  entir^y  open,  like  £ngliidi 
potato  shopsi  cr  at  best  like  some  of  the  little  eomb  shops  now 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  Ixndon.    I  raem,  they  have  no  windows, 
or  swh  walls  m  would  hold  then.    After  fntering  this  street, 
you  soon  ceme  upon  the  public  place,  or  exchange,  which  is  a 
very  fiur  one.     You  cross  over  this  into  die  principal  street, 
or  street  of  goldsmiths,  fiill  of  shops  in  which  trinkets  are 
soU,  iaeluding  a  world  of  crosses  and  other  Gluriatian  emblenia^ 
and  hxige  ear-rings.    It  is  the  custom  in  several  parts  of  Italy 
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for  girls  to  carry  their  marriage  portion  about  with  diem,  k 
the  shape  of  gold  ear-nugs  and  crosses;  and  no  maid-sermi 
thinks  herself  properly  dressed  on  mass-days  without  aa- 
nonncing,  in  this  way,  that  she  is  equally  fit  for  heaven  and  t 
husband.  The  gold  is  very  thin,  but  solidity  is  made  up  &s 
by  the  length  and  width  of  the  ornaments ;  and  the  ear-xiz^ 
are  often  heavy  enough  to  tear  through  the  lobes  of  the  ears. 
Imagine  a  brown,  black-eyed  girl,  with  her  thick  hair  done 
up  in  combs,  a  white  veil  over  it,  a  coloured,  soxnetiiiftes  a 
white  gown,  large  dangling  gold  ornaments  at  her  ears  aiid 
bosom,  and  perhaps  hsxe  feet  or  tattered  shoes,  and  you.  have 
the  complete  portrait  of  a  Genoese  maid-servant  or  peasasc 
girl,  issuing  forth  to  church  or  to  a  dance.  The  men  of  aM 
classes  dress  more  like  the  same  classes  in  other  countzies, 
with  an  exception,  however,  as  before  noticed,  in  &vour  <£ 
the  humbler  ones*  Tet  you  often  see  the  old  Genoese  cap, 
and  you  notice  a  set  of  porters  from  Bergamo,  who  w^ear  a 
puckered  kilt.  They  are  a  good-looking  race,  and  are  esteemed 
for  their  honesty.  The  burdens  they  carry  are  enormous. 
The  labourer  of  Italy  often  shows  his  propensity  to  a  piece  of 
drapery,  by  hanging  his  jacket  over  his  shoulders  with  the 
sleeves  dangling;  a  custom  naturally  prompted  by  the  heat. 

In  England  we  have  delicate  names  for  some  of  our  streets 
and  alleys.  There  is  Love  Lane,  Maiden  Lane,  Crarden  Cooit, 
Green  Arbour  Court,  &c.,  but  in  Italy  they  beat  us  hollow. 
Pisa  has  not  only  Love  Street  and  LUy  Street,  but  Beautifal 
Ladies*  Lane,  and  the  Lane  of  the  Beautiftd  Towers.  In 
Genoa,  after  passing  through  Goldsmith  Street,  and  another 
that  leads  up  from  it,  you  came  out  by  the  post-ofiice  upon 
the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose, — ^the  Place  of  the  Amorous 
Fountains.  There  is  a  magnificent  mansion  in  it,  containing 
baths;  and  another,  adorned  on  the  outside  with  paintings  of 
festive  women.  But  here  all  the  houses  begin  to  be  magnifi- 
cent mansions,  and  you  again  recognise  *'  Geneva  la  Superba.** 
From  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose  you  turn  into  the 
Strada  Nuova,  which  leads  round  through  another  simiptuous 
street  into  the  Strada  Balbi,  fit,  says  Madame  de  StacS,  fi>r  a 
congress  of  kings.  The  three  streets  are  literally  a  BUcce8Bi<Hi 
of  palaces  on  each  side  of  the  way;  and  these  palaces  are  of 
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soetly  architecture,  and  are  adorned  inside  with  the  works 
€>:£  the  Italian  masters.     Marble  is  lavished  everywhere.     It 
is  like  a  street  raised  by  Aladdin,  to  astonish  his  father-in- 
laWy  the  Sultan.     Tet  there  is  one  lamentable  deficiency* 
3Sven  these  streets  are  narrow.     I  do  not  think  the  Strada 
T^uova  is  wider  than  Bond  Street  unthout  the  pavements.   ^  A 
lane  !  "  you  cry.     Yes,  a  lane  of  Whitehalls,  encrusted  with 
tJie  richest  architectore.     Imagine  how  much  the  buildings 
lose  by  this  confinement,  and  then  wonder  how  it  could  have 
^aken  place.     The  alleged  reason  is,  that  in  a  hot  country 
sliade  is  wanted,  and  therefore  beauty  is  sacrificed  to  utility* 
Sut  the  reason  is  a  bad  one:  for  porticos  might  have  been 
xised,  as  at  Bologna,  and  the  street  made  so  wide  as  to  render 
tihe  disadvantage  to  the  architecture  a  comparative  nothing, 
rrhe  circumstance  probably  originated  in  some  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  ground,  or  the  value  of  it,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  population  within  the  then  city-walls.     Some  other 
magnificent  streets,  built  subsequently,  are  wider,  though  still 
a  good  deal  too  narrow.    The  Grenoese  have  found  out,  before 
ourselves,  the  folly  of  calling  a  street  New  Street ;  but  they 
Iiave  not  very  wisely  corrected  it  by  naming  one  of  their  last, 
Newest  Street, — Strada  Nuovissima.     Upon  this  principle, 
they  must  call  the  next  street  they  build,  Newer-than-all- 
street,  or  £xtremely-new-street,  or  New-of-the-very-newest- 
description-etreet.     They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  calling' 
their  streets,  as  we  do,  after  the  names  of  obscure  builders 
and  proprietors;  a  very  dull  custom,  and  idle  piece  of  vanity; 
especially  in  a  country  which  abounds  in  great  names.     The 
streets  of  a  metropoHs  ought  to  exhaust  the  whole  nomen- 
clature  of  great  men,  national  or  otherwise,  before  it  begins 
with  bricklayers.     Nay,  it  would  be  handsome  to  see  the 
names  of  illustrious  foreigners  mingled  with  those  of  the 
nation;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  that  as  nations  become  fused 
together  by  intercourse,  such  compliments  will  take  plaoe« 
They  will  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  discharges  of  debts:  for  who 
does  not  feel  grated  to  the  vrise  and  good  of  all  countries? 

In  Genoa  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  religious  pro-> 
cession.  I  found  chairs  brought  out  in  one  of  the  streets, 
and  well-dressed  company  seated  on  each  side,  as  in  a  music* 
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voom.  In  Genosy  aome  of  ^b»  streets  are  pored  Jill  cTver.  Is 
the  rest,  the  fiat  payement  is  in  the  middle,  and  oaed  bodi  lor 
traiffie  and  walking.  This,  I  suppose,  erigimted  ia  a>  idk 
custom  which  i^j  have  in  serend  eities  of  Ital^r,^ — t^e  same 
whieh  Smollett  i^eaks  of  in  the  Edinbuigh  of  his  time.  Acd- 
dents  ftequentlj  oceur  in  coDjeqnence;  bat  aiiTthing  w  waamer 
mended  than  a  habit  originating  in  idleness  or  mend  indifler- 
ence;  and  the  inhabitants  and  the  mnles  go  on  ia  their  old 
waj.  Bat  to  retom  to  the  proeessioiLr— The  reader  nrnt 
imaginft  a  narrew  street^  with  &e  conpaaj  as 
taoned,  and  an  arenue  left  ibr  the  passage  of  tite 
The  curiosity  expressed  in  the  oompaaj^s  frees  mm  of  s 
mild  description,  the  next  thing  to  indifference.  The 
waa  heard  at  a  little  distance,  tinea  came  a  bosding  soiaid  «f 
feet,  and  jon  saw  the  fidars  adrancing.  Neaxi^  at  tiie  head 
o£  the  procession  was  a  Uttle  lire  Viigim,  aboat  firvr  jeata 
old,  walking  in  mneh  state,  with  a  silver-looking  crown  ao.  her 
head,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand.  A  pleased  rektnm  belied 
her  along,  occasionall j  righting  the  crown  aod  soeptt«^  wlneii 
she  bore  with  all  that  dignified  graviiy  mduch  children  to  aoan 
imitate.  By  her  aide  was  aneihcr  grown  pereon,  eqoalijr 
pleased,  supporting  a  still  smaller  St  John,  dressed  in  a  husb- 
skin,  and  apparently  selected  for  his  office  on  aecoiait  of  hm 
red  little  wsBcen  cheeks  and  eariy  ftoen  ludn  He  did  aot 
seem  quite  aa  much  oa  fait  in  the  matter  as  the  Yirg^ii,.  tat 
was  as  graye  aa  need  be,  and  not  a  little  heated.  A  siring-  ef 
clergy  followed  in  their  gowns,  canyizig  hu;ge  I^htBil  w«x 
candles,  and  each  one  assisted  by  a  personage,  whose  appear- 
ance was  su^nlarfy  striking  to  a  fbceigner  firem  a  Ftotmttnfk 
ooontry. 

These  coadjntora  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  die  y^rj 
raggedest  and  dirtiest  fcdkiwa^  old  and  yoaqg,  in  aQ  Gemotu 
There  was  one  to  every  Hg^t.  Ka  object  was  to  eoUeet  the 
wax  that  foil  from  the  candlesy  which  he  did  in  a  piece  of 
paper;  and  the  candle  seemed  to  be  made  fe&  gutter  on  pur- 
posci  in  order  to  oblige  him  with  as  much  of  it  aaposAfe. 
The  wax  is  sold  by  tiie  gainer.  I  dare  say  tiis  aooompani- 
ment  of  pauperism  has  a  reforence  to  the  best  doctrinea  of 
the  Qnistian  religion;  but  it  ia  a  siagnlar  mktalrei  and  has 
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I  modt  Qnedifjing  iqppearaiioe.  Poyerty  should  not  be  in  this 
qoalid  oonditioa,  eq>eeijill7  bj  the  side  of  comfortable  clergj- 
K&en.  The  facjea,  too,  of  the  poor  leUows  had,  fbr  the  most 
>art,  all  the  ngna  of  bad  edncation.  Now  and  then  there  tras 
%,  head  like  tiie  beggar  who  sal  for  Sir  Joahna*s  Ugolino, — a, 
Kzie  beady  but  still  a  beggar.      Some  were  of  a  portentous 

A»  to  the  priests  and  friars  (for  there  ii^owed  a  rarietj),  I 
couJd  not  hdp  obserring,  tfaa^  with  yery  fow  exceptions,  the 
coontenances  grew  indiffiercDt  and  woridly  as  they  grew  old. 
A.  few  of  the  jowag  ones  were  worthy  of  the  heaSa  in  Baphael. 
One  young  man  had  a  saint-like  manner  with  him,  casting 
down  hiaeyes,  and  appearing  absorbed  in  meditation;  but  I 
thought,  when  he  did  cast  them  «p  (which  he  instantly  fol- 
lowed by  caatiiig  them  down  again),  it  was  in  approaching  &e 
young  ladies.     He  had  certainly  a  head  fit  for  an  Abelard. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  bustle  of  foet.     You  do  not  know  at 
firat  to  what  the  loudness  of  it  is  owing,  but  liie  secret  is 
explained  as  a  large  marhffne  approaches,  preceded  by  music. 
This  is  a  group  of  wax-work  as  lai^  aa  life,  carried  on  the 
Bhottldera  of  ambling  frian;  for  they  are  obliged  to  shuffle 
into  that  step  on  account  of  the  weight.     It  represented,  on 
the  present  occasion,  St.  Antonio  kneeling  before  the  Virgin, 
around  whom  were  little  angeb  flntteriag  like  Cupids.     It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  FSaganimn  by  these  spec- 
tacles   Indeed,  as  the  Jupter  of  the  Capitol  still  sits  there 
under  his  new  name  of  St»  Peter,  so  there  ia  no  donbt  that 
the  ancients,  under  other  names,  had  these  identical  proces- 
sions.    The  Cupids  remain  unaheved.     The  son  of  Myrriia 
himself  could  not  look  mora  loTcr-like  than  Sant^  Antonio, 
nor  Venus  more  polite  than  the  Virgin;  and  1^  flowers  stuck 
all  about  (die  fovoarite  emblem  of  die  CjFprian  youth),  com* 
pkted  the  likenesa  to  an  ancient  festival  cf  Ad<»iis.     So  also 
would  the  priests  haye  looked  in  their  ancient  garments;  so 
would  hare  coma  the  mnric  and  the  torches  (paupov  excepted) ; 
and  so  would  the  young  piiests  hare  looked,  in  passing  by  the 
young  ladies.     To  see  the  gtaadeura  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
I    you  must  consult  its  rarest  and  most  serious  festivals,  its 
I    pictures,  and  its  poet  Dante.    I  must  not  foiget,  that  among 
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the  musical  instruments  were  violins.  One  set  of  fi-iars  woe 
cowls  over  their  &ces,  having  holes  only  to  tee  thxoiig^  ai 
looking  eztremelj  hideous, — ^like  executioners.  Or  ivere  tfa^ 
brethren  of  the  benevolent  order  of  the  Miserioordiay  v1» 
disguise  themselves,  only  the  more  nobly  to  attend  to  anj 
disaster  that  calls  upon  them  for  aid  ?  If  so,  observe  hcnr 
people  may  be  calumniated  merely  in  consequence  of  a  spec- 
tator's ignorance.  Among  the  persons  who  showed  their  &ees, 
and  who  did  not  seem  at  all  ashamed  of  them,  was  one  good- 
natured,  active  individual,  who  ran  back,  with  great  vivadtf, 
to  encourage  the  machine-bearers.  He  looked  as  much  as  to 
say,  '<  It  is  hot  enough  for  you,  Heaven  knows! "  and  so  it  wai. 

Somebody  has  said,  that  in  the  south  all  the  monks  look 
like  soldiers,  and  all  the  soldiers  like  monks.  I  dare  say  thk 
might  have  been  the  case  before  the  spread  of  liberal  opimoEM; 
but  it  is  so  no  longer.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  it  cannot  be  so; 
though  the  troops  quartered  in  Genoa  were  §ot  the  most  put 
under-grown  and  poor-looking  men.  The  officers,  however, 
were  better.  They  had  a  propensity,  common,  I  am  told,  in 
the  south,  to  overgrown  caps  and  epaulets;  but  thej  had 
otherwise  a  manly  aspect,  and  looked  more  like  gentiemoi 
than  any  one  else.  This,  indeed,  is  always  the  case  where 
there  is  any  difference — ^military  habits  b^etting  an  air  of 
self-possession^  The  Genoese  soldiery  were  remarkably  well- 
dressed.  They  had  a  bad  way  of  learning  their  exercise. 
They  accompanied  every  motion — ^the  whole  set  of  men — 
with  a  loud  Ho  I  just  as  if  a  multitude  of  quick  pavion 
were  at  work.  This,  besides  enoouragiDg  noise,  must  take 
away  from  a  ready  dependence  on  the  eye. 

I  used  often  to  go  to  the  churches  in  Genoa  and  elsewhere. 
I  liked  their  quiet,  their  coohiess,  and  their  richness.  Besides, 
I  find  my  own  religion  in  some  part  or  other  of  all  imagina- 
tive religions.  In  one  of  the  churches  are  piUars  of  porphyry, 
and  several  are  very  imposing;  but  they  struck  me  upon  the 
whole  as  exhibiting  the  genius  of  a  commercial  rather  than  a 
tasteful  country;  as  being  more  weighty  and  expensive  than 
beautiful.  There  are  some  good  pictures;  but  by  £ur  the 
greater  number  adorn  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  In  all 
Catholic  churches,  there  is  an  imfortunate  mixture  of  petty 
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ornaments  with  great,  of  dusty  artifioial  flowers  with  flue  altar- 
pieces,  and  of  wretched  little  Totive  pictures,  and  sUyer  hearts 
^oid  legs,  stuck  up  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  art. 

This  is  another  custom  handed  down  from  antiquity.  I 
i^aa  reminded  of  Horace's  Ode  to  FyrrJia,  by  a  painting  of  a 
sliipwreok,  in  which  the  wind  blew  one  way  and  the  sails 
another.  If  a  man  has  got  rid  of  a  pain  in  die  pericardium, 
txe  dedicates  a  little  silver  heart  to  the  saint  whose  assistance 
l&e  prayed  for.  If  a  toe  has  been  the  complaining  part,  he 
liangs  up  a  toe.  The  general  feeling  is  good,  but  not  so  the 
detaiL  It  is  affecting,  however,  to  think  that  many  of  the 
liearts  hung  up  (and  they  are  by  &r  the  most  numerous)  have 
1>een  owing  to  pangs  of  the  spirit. 

The  most  interesting  thing  I  met  with  in  the   Grenoese 

churches,  next  to  a  picture  by  Baphael  and  Giulio  Romano 

in  that  of  St.  Stephen,  was  a  sermon  by  a  friar  on  Weeping. 

He  seemed  a  popular  preacher,  and  held  the  attention  of  his 

audience  for  a  good  hour.     His  exordium  was  in  a  gentle  and 

restrained  voice,  but  he  warmed  as  he  went  on,  and  became 

as  loud  and  authoritative  as  the  tenderness  of  his  subject 

could  well  permit.     He  gave  us  an  accoimt  of  all  sorts  of 

tears— of  the  tears  of  joy  and  the  tears  of  sorrow,  of  penitent 

tears,  tears  of  anger,  spite,  ill-temper,  worldly  regret,  love, 

patience,  &c, ;  and  from  what  I  could  collect,  with  an  ear 

unaccustomed  to  hear  Italian  spoken,  a  very  true,  as  well  as 

full  and  particular  account  it  was.     The  style  was  more  florid 

than  in  our  northern  sermons.     He  spoke  of  murmuring  rills 

and  warbling  nightingales,  and  admitted  all  the  merits  of 

poetical  luxury ;  but  in  denouncing  luxury  in  general,  it  was 

carious  to  hear  a  stout,  jovial-looking  friar  exhorting  his 

auditors  to  value  above  all  other  enjoyments  that  of  weeping 

in  solitude.      The  natives  are  not  likely  to  be  too  much 

softened  by  injunctions  of  this  description. 

The  houses  in  Genoa  are  very  high  as  well  as  large.  Many 
of  them  are  painted  on  the  outside,  not  only  with  pictures, 
but  with  imitations  of  architecture ;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  such  a  taste,  these  displays  must  have  looked  magni- 
flcent  when  the  paintings  were  first  executed.  Some  of  them 
look  so  now;  colours  in  this  beautiful  climate  retaining  their 

23 
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Tividness  for  centuries  out  of  doom.  Btxt  in  some  instuMa^ 
the  paintings  being  done  upon  stucco,  the  latter  has  poftf 
crumbled  away,  and  this  gives  a  shabby,  dilapidated  appor- 
ance  to  houses  otherwise  excellent.  Nobody  seems  to  duak 
of  repairing  them.  It  is  the  same  with  many  of  the  bonsB 
unpainted,  and  with  common  garden  walls,  moet  of  whxi 
must  have  once  made  a  splendid  appearance.  The  mere  spiiit 
of  commerce  has  long  succeeded  to  its  ancient  inclusion  of  t 
better  one ;  or  Genoa  would  not  be  what  it  is  in  many  respedaL 
But  a  Genoese  must  nevertheless  have  grand  notions  of  houtes; 
especially  as  in  this  city,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Italy,  shop- 
keepers sometimes  occupy  the  ground  floors  of  the  fineit 
mansions.  You  shall  see  a  blacksmith  or  a  carpenter  locking 
out  of  a  window  where  you  might  expect  a  duchess. 

Neither  Genoa  nor  even  the  country  around  it  aboimds  ia 
trees.     It  is  a  splendid  sea-port  of  stone  and  marble,  and  ^ 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  are  barren,  though  the^  sdod 
begin  to  be  clothed  with  olive-trees.     But  among  the  gigaatie 
houses  and  stone  walls  you  now  and  then  detect  a  gavden, 
with  its  statues  and  orange-trees ;  some  of  the  windows  have 
vines  trailed  over  them,  not  in  the  scanty  &shion   of  our 
creepers,  but  like  great  luxuriant  green  hair  hanging  ovff 
the  houses*  eyes ;  and  sometimes  the  very  highest  stories  have 
a  terrace  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house  embowered  wiA 
them.     Calling  one  day  upon  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  an 
elevated  part  of  the  suburbs,  and  to  get  at  whose  abode  I  had 
walked  through  a  hot  sun  and  a  city  of  stone,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised,  when  the  door  opened,  with  a  long  yellow  vista  of 
an  arcade  of  vines,  at  once  basking  in  the  sun  and  defending 
jQrom  it.     In  the  suburbs  there  are  some  orchards  in  all  the 
southern  luxuriance  of  leaves  and  fruit.     In  one  of  these,  I 
walked  among  heaps  of  vines,  olives,  cherry,  orange,  and 
almond-trees,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  plucking  fresh  lemons 
from  the  bough,  a  merry  old  brown  gardener,  with  a  great 
straw  hat  and  bare  legs,  admiring  all  the  while  my  regard  for 
those  commonplaces,  and  encouraging  me  with  a  good-natured 
paternity  to  do  what  I  pleased.     The  cherries  were  Brobdig- 
nagian,  |and  bursting  with  juice.     Next  the  orchard  was  a 
wine-gardenj  answering  to  our  tea-gardens,  with  vine-arbonis 
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EtTid  seats  as  with  us,  where  people  drink  wine  and  play  at 
tlieir  games.  Returning  through  the  city,  I  saw  a  man  in  one 
of^  the  bye-6treets  alternately  singing  and  playing  on  a  pipe, 
e3:actly  as  we  conceive  of  the  ancient  shepherds. 

One   night  I  went  to   the   opera,  which  was  indifferent 
enough,  but  I  understand  it  is  a  good  deal  better  sometimes. 
The  favourite  composer  here  and  all  over  Italy,  is  Rossini,  a 
truly  national  genius,  full  of  the  finest  animal  spirits,  yet 
capable  of  the  noblest  gravity.     My  northern  faculties  were 
scandalized  at  seeing  men  in  the  pit  with  fans!  Effeminacy  is 
not  always  incompatible  with  courage,  but  it  is  a  very  danger- 
ous help  towards  it ;  and  I  wondered  what  Doria  would  have 
said  had  he  seen  a  captain  of  one  of  his  galleys  indulging  his 
cheeks  in  this  manner.     Yet  perhaps  they  did  so  in  his  own 
times.     What  would  be  effeminate  in  a  man  of  the  north, 
unaccustomed  to  it,  may  be  a  harmless  trifle  to  a  southern. 

One  night,  on  our  first  arrival  in  Genoa,  the  city  was 
illuminated,  and  bonfires  and  rockets  put  in  motion,  in  honour 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  effect  from  the  harbour  was 
beautiful ;  fire,  like  the  stars,  having  a  brilliancy  in  this  pure 
atmosphere,  of  which  we  have  no  conception.  The  scent  of 
the  perfumes  employed  in  the  bonfires  was  very  perceptible 
on  board  ship. 

You  learn  for  the  first  time  in  this  climate,  what  colours 
really  are.  No  wonder  it  produces  painters.  An  English 
artist  of  any  enthusiasm  might  shed  tears  of  vexation,  to  think 
of  the  dull  medium  through  which  blue  and  red  come  to  him 
in  his  own  atmosphere,  compared  with  this.  One  day  we  saw 
a  boat  pass  us,  which  instantly  reminded  us  of  Titian,  and 
accounted  for  him:  and  yet  it  contained  nothing  but  an  old 
boatman  in  a  red  cap,  and  some  women  with  him  in  other 
colours,  one  of  them  in  a  bright  yellow  petticoat.  But  a  red 
cap  in  Italy  goes  by  you,  not  like  a  mere  cap,  much  less  any- 
thing vulgar  or  butcher-like,  but  like  what  it  is,  an  intense 
specimen  of  the  colour  of  red.  It  is  like  a  scarlet  bud  in  the 
blue  atmosphere.  The  old  boatman,  with  his  brown  hue,  his 
white  shirt,  and  his  red  cap,  made  a  complete  picture;  and  so 
did  the  women  and  the  yellow  petticoat.  I  have  seen  pieces 
of  orange-coloured  silk  hanging  out  against  a  wall  at  a  dyer's, 
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which  gave  the  eye  a  pleasure  trulj  sensual.  Some  of  ibem 
boatmen  are  very  fine  men.  I  was  rowed  to  shore  one  dayhj 
a  man  the  very  image  of  Kemble.  He  had  nothing  but  his 
shirt  on,  and  it  was  really  grand  to  see  the  mixed  power  and 
graceMnesB  with  which  all  his  limbs  came  into  plaj  as  he 
pulled  the  oars,  occasionally  turning  his  heroic  profile  to  give 
a  glance  behind  him  at  other  boats.  They  generally  row 
standing,  and  pushing  from  them. 

The  most  interesting  sight,  after  all,  in  Genoa,  was  the  one 
we  first  saw — ^the  Doria  palace.  Bonaparte  lodged  there  when 
he  was  in  Genoa;  but  this,  which  would  have  been  one  of  its 
greatest  praises,  had  he  done  all  he  could  for  liberty,  ia  one 
of  its  least.  Andrew  Doria  dwelt  there  after  a  long  lifis, 
which  he  spent  in  giving  security  and  glory  to  his  ooimtij, 
and.  which  he  crowned  by  his  refiisal  of  power.  "  I  know  the 
value,"  said  he,  "  of  the  liberty  I  have  earned  for  my  country, 
and  shall  I  finish  by  taking  it  from  her?"  When  upwards 
of  eighty,  he  came  forward  and  took  the  command  of  an 
armament  in  a  rough  season.  His  friends  remonstrated. 
" £xcuse  me,"  said  he ;  "I  have  never  yet  stopped  for  any- 
thing when  my  duty  was  in  the  way,  and  at  my  time  of  life 
one  cannot  get  rid  of  one's  old  habits."  This  is  the  very 
perfection  of  a  speech — a  mixture  of  warrantable  self-esteem, 
modesty,  energy,  pathos,  and  pleasantry;  for  it  contains  them 
all.     He  died  upwards  of  ninety. 

I  asked  for  Dorians  descendants,  and  was  told  they  were 
rich.  The  Pallavicini,  with  whom  the  Cromwell  fiunily  were 
connected,  are  extant.  I  could  ascertain  nothing  more  of  the 
other  old  families,  except  that  they  had  acquired  a  considera- 
ble dislike  of  the  English ;  which,  tmder  all  circumstances  at 
that  time,  was  in  their  favour.  I  found  one  thing,  however, 
which  they  did;  and  I  must  correct,  in  fevour  of  this  one 
thing,  what  I  have  said  about  the  Doria  palace;  for  the  sight 
of  it  upon  the  whole  gave  me  still  greater  satis&ction.  This 
was,  the  overthrow  of  the  Grenoese  Inquisition.  There  was  a 
wish  to  rebuild  it;  but  this  the  old  &milies  opposed ;  and  the 
last  ruins  of  it  were  being  cleared  away.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  the  workmen  crashing  its  old  marble  jaws. 

Genoa  has  shown  how  much  and  how  little  can  be  done  by 
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jxiere  commerce.  A  great  man  here  and  there  in  former  times 
is  an  exception ;  and  the  princely  mansions,  the  foundations 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  and  the  erection  of  costly  churches, 
Attest  that  in  similar  periods  money-getting  had  not  degene- 
rated into  miserliness.     But  the  Genoese  did  not  cultivate 
mind  enough  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  patriots;  and  it  remained 
^r  an  indignant  spirit  to  issue  out  of  a  neighbouring  arbitrary 
'  monarchy  and  read  them  lectures  on  their  absorption  in  money- 
getting.     Alfieri,  in  his  Satire  on  Commerce^  ranks  them  with 
their  mules.     It  avails  nothing  to  a  people  to  be  merely 
acquiring  money,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  are  acquiring 
ideas; — a  truth  which  England  has  gloriously  understood, 
and,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  will  still  more  gloriously  illustrate. 
It  turns  out,  that  Genoa  and  its  neighbourhood  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  Columbus ;  which  is  lucky  for  her.     He  was  bom 
at  Cuccaro,  in  tlie  province  of  Aqui,  not  &r  from  Asti — 
Alfieri's  birth-place.     Chiabrera,  who  is  sometimes  called  the 
Italian  Pindar,  was  bom  near  Genoa,  at  Savona.    I  have  read 
little  of  him;  but  he  must  have  merit  to  be  counted  an 
Italian  classic ;  and  it  says  little  for  the  Grenoese,  that  I  could 
not  find  a  copy  of  his  works  at  their  principal  bookseller's. 
I  have  since  become  better  acquainted  with  him.    He  was  a 
bigot  in  his  religion,  and  of  so  violent  a  temper,  as  to  have 
been  guilty,  twice  over,  of  what  he  calls  manslaughter  in  self- 
vindication:  yet  he  had  not  only  force  and  expression  in  his 
graver  lyrics,  but  a  light  and  gay  turn  for  Anacreontics.     He 
tried  to  introduce  a  Greek  turn  of  writing  into  the  language, 
especially  in  compound  words;  but  the  practice  did  not  obtain. 
Frugoni,  their  other  poet,  was  bom,  I  believe,  in  the  same 
place.     He  is  easy  and  lively,  but  wrote  a  great  deal  too 
much,  probably  for  bread.    There  is  a  pleasant  petition  of  his 
in  verse  to  the  Genoese  senate,  about  some  family  claims,  in 
which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  debts  that  must  have  startled 
the  faculties  of  that  prudent  and  opulent  body.     A  few  more 
Frugonis,  however,  and  a  few  less  rich  men,  would  have  been 
better  for  Genoa.     The  best  production  I  ever  met  with  from 
a  Genoese  pen,  is  a  noble  sonnet  by  Giambattista  Fastoiini,  a 
Jesuit;  written  after  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the 
troops  of  Louis  XIY.    The  poet  glories  in  the  resistance  made 
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by  Genoa,  and  kisses  the  ruins  caused  bj  tbe  bombardmeBft 
with  transport.  What  must  have  been  his  mortificatum,  wbca 
he  saw  tbe  Doge  and  a  number  of  senators  set  out  for  France, 
to  go  and  apologize  to  Louis  XIY.  for  having  been  so  erroneoas 
as  to  defend  their  country ! 

There  is  a  proverb  which  says  of  Genoa,  that  it  haB  a  sea 
without  fish,  land  without  trees,  men  without  faith,  and  woiaea 
without  modesty.     Ligurian  trickery  is  a  charge  as  old  as 
Virgil.     But  M.  Millin  very  properly  observes  {Voyage  a 
Savoie,  &c.)  that  accusations  of  this  description  are  getiealij 
made  by  jealous  neighbours,  and  that  the  Genoese  kave  motf 
likely  no  more  want  of  good  faith  than  other  Italijms  who 
keep  shops.     I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  most 
bare&ced  trick  ever  attempted  to  be  practised  on  m^yself^  was 
by  a  Genoese.     The  sea,  it  is  said,  has  plenty  of  &ah,  <»ilj 
the  duty  on  it  is  very  high,  and  the  people  prefer  butchcxs* 
meat.     This  is  hardly  a  good  reason  why  fish  is  not  eaten  at 
a  seaport.    Perhaps  it  is  naturally  scarce  at  the  extreme  point 
of  a  gulf  like  that  of  Genoa.     Tbe  land  is  naked  enoiigii, 
certainly,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  though  it  soon  b^;iQS  to 
be  otherwise.    As  to  the  women,  they  have  fine  eyes  and 
figures,  but  by  no  means  appear  destitute  of  modesty ;  and 
modesty  has  much  to  do  with  appearance.    Wholesale  charges 
of  want  of  modesty  are,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  most 
likely  to  be  made  by  those  who  have  no  modesty  themselves. 

The  Governor  of  Genoa,  at  that  time,  was  a  Savoyard 
Marquis  of  the  name  of  B'Yennes,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
related  with  much  glee  a  current  anecdote  about  himself. 
As  he  was  coming  to  take  possession  of  his  appointment,  he 
stopped  at  a  town  not  far  from  Genoa,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  ambitious  of  doing  him  honour.     They  accord- 
ingly gave  him  an  entertainment,  at  which  was  an  allegorical 
picture  containing  a  hycsna  surrounded  with  Cupids.    The 
hyttna  was  supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  his  name.     Upon 
requesting  an  explanation  of  the  compliment^  he  received  the 
following  smiling  reply : — '^  Les  Amours,  Monsieur,  sont  nous: 
et  vous  etes  la  hitey    (''  The  lovas,  sir,  are  ourselves:  the 
beast  is  you.") 
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CHAPTEE  XXL 

PLiOBENCE — BACCHUS  IN  TUSCANY — THE  VENUS  DB'  MEDICI 
— ^AND  ITALY  IN  GENERAL. 

Besolving  to  remain  a  while  in  Italj,  though  not  in  Genoa, 
we  took  our  departure  from  that  city  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1823,  and  returned  into  Tuacanj  in  order  to  live  at 
Florence.  We  liked  Genoa  on  6ome  accounU,  and  none  the 
less  for  having  a  son  bom  there,  who,  from  that  hour  to  this, 
has  been  a  comfort  to  us.*  But  in  Florence  there  were  more 
conveniences  for  us,  more  books,  more  fine  arts,  more  illus- 
trious memories,  and  a  greater  ccmcourse  of  Englishmen ;  so 
that  we  might  possess,  as  it  were,  Italy  and  England  together. 
In  Genoa  we  no  longer  possessed  a  companion  of  our  own 
countiy;  for  Mrs.  Shelley  had  gone  to  England;  and  we  felt 
strange  enough  at  first,  thus  seeking  a  home  by  ourselves  in  a 
foreign  land. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  first  instance,  the  movement  did  as 
no  good;  for  it  was  the  height  of  summer  when  we  set  out, 
and  in  Italy  this  is  not  the  time  for  being  in  motion.  The 
children,  however,  living  temperately,  and  not  yet  being 
liable  to  cares  which  temperance  could  not  remove,  soon  re- 
covered. It  was  otherwise  with  the  parents ;  but  there  is  a 
habit  in  being  ill,  as  in  everything  else;  and  we  disposed 
ourselves  to  go  through  our  task  of  endurance  as  cheerfully  as 
might  be. 

In  Genoa  you  heard  nothing  in  the  streets  but  the  talk  of 
money.  I  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen  in  Florence,  that  the 
first  two  words  which  caught  my  ears  were  flowers  and 
women  {Fiori  and  Donne).  The  night  of  our  arrival  we  put 
up  at  an  hotel  in  a  very  public  street,  and  were  kept  awake  (as 
agreeably  as  illness  would  let  us  be)  by  songs  and  guitars. 
It  was  one  of  our  pleasantest  experiences  of  the  south;  and, 
ibr  the  moment,  we  lived  in  the  Italy  of  books.  One  per- 
former to  a  jovial  accompaniment  sang  a  song  about  some- 
body's fair  wife,  which  set  the  street  in  roars  of  laughter. 

*  This  was  written  in  the  year  1849,  and  held  good  till  the  year 
1852,  when,  alas  I  he  died. 
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From  the  hotel  we  went  to  a  lodging  in  the  streel  c£ 
Beautiful  Women — Yia  delle  Belle  Donne — a  name  which  k 
is  a  sort  of  tune  to  pronounce.  We  there  heard  one  ni^s 
a  concert  in  the  street;  and  looking  out,  saw  nuLsio-stan^ 
books,  &c.  in  regular  order,  and  amateurs  performing  as  in.  & 
room.  Opposite  our  lodgings  was  an  inscription  on  a  hotse, 
purporting  that  it  was  the  hospital  of  the  Monks  of  VaUom- 
brosa.   Wherever  you  turned  was  music  or  a  graceful  memofy. 

From  the  Via  delle  Belle  Donne  we  went  to  live  in  the  Piazzm 
Santa  Croce,  in  a  comer  house  on  the  left  side  of  it,  near  to 
the  church  of  that  name,  which  contains  the  ashes  of  GalileQ, 
Michael  Angelo,  Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Alfieri,  and  otben. 
Englishmen  call  it  the  Florentine  Westminster  Abbey,  but  k 
has  not  the  venerable  look  of  the  Abbey,  nor,  indeed,  any 
resemblance  at  all — but  that  of  a  building  half-finished; 
though  it  is  several  hundred  years  old.  There  are  so  many 
of  these  unfinished  old  edifices  in  Florence,  owing  to  decline 
in  the  funds  lefl  for  their  completion,  that  they  form  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  this  otherwise  beautiful  city,  and  a  nrhole 
volume  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject.  On  the  other  side 
of  this  sepulchre  of  great  men  is  the  monastery  in  which 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fiilh  went  stooping  as  if  in  decrepitude — 
"  looking,"  as  he  said  afterwards,  "  for  the  keys  of  St.  P^er." 
We  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Greek,  who  came  from  the  island 
of  Andros,  and  was  called  Dionysius;  a  name  which  has 
existed  there,  perhaps,  ever  since  the  god  who  bore  it.  Our 
host  was  a  proper  Bacchanalian,  always  drunk,  and  spc^e 
faster  than  I  ever  heard.  He  had  a  ''  fair  Andrian  "  for  his 
mother,  old  and  ugly,  whose  name  was  BeUa. 

The  church  of  Santa  Croce  would  disappoint  you  as  much 
inside  as  out,  if  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  great  men  did 
not  alwayl  cast  a  mingled  shadow  of  the  awful  and  beaatifiil 
over  one^s  thoughts.  Any  large  space,  also,  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religion  disposes  the  mind  to  the  loftiest  of  speca- 
hitions.  The  vaulted  sky  out  of  doors  appears  small,  com- 
pared with  the  opening  into  immensity  represented  by  that 
very  enclosure — that  larger  dwelling  than  common,  entered 
by  a  little  door.  The  door  is  like  a  grave,  and  the  enclosure 
like  a  vestibule  of  heaven. 
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Agreeably  to  our  old  rustic  propensities,  we  did  not  stop 
long  in  the  city.     We  left  Santa  Croce  to  live  at  Maiano,  a 
"village  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  Fiesolan  hills,  about  two 
xailes  off.     It  gives  its  name  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Italian  poets,  precursor  of  the  greater  Dante,  called  Dante  of 
Maiano.     He  had  a  namesake  living  on  the  spot,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  little  boy — a  terrible  rover  out  of  bounds,  whom  his 
parents  were  always  shouting  for  with  the  apostrophe  of 
^'  O  Dante!"     He  excelled  in  tearing  his  clothes  and  getting 
a  dirty  face  and  hands.     I  heard  his  mother  one  evening 
hail   his  return  home   with  the   following  welcome : — "  O 
Dante,  what  a  brute  beast  you  are ! "     I  thought  how  pro- 
l:>able  it  was,  that  the  Florentine  adversaries   of  the  great 
poet,  his  namesake,  would  have  addressed  their  abuser  in 
precisely  the  same  terms,  after  reading  one  of  his  infernal 
:flayings  of  them  in  the  Lakes  of  Tartarus.     Dante  and  Alfieri 
were  great  favourites  with  a  Hebrew  family  (jewellers,  if  I 
remember),  who  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  house  we 
lived  in,  the  Villa  Morandi,  and  who  partook  the  love  of 
music  in  common  with  their  tribe.     Their  little  girls  de- 
claimed out  of  Alfieri  in  the  morning,  and  the  parents  led 
concerts  in  the  garden  of  an  evening.     They  were  an  inter- 
esting set   of  people,   with   marked  characters ;    and   took 
heartily  to  some  specimens  which   I  endeavoured  to  give 
them  of  the   genius  of  Shakspeare.     Ttey  had  a  French 
governess,  who,  though  a  remarkably  good  speaker  of  English 
in  general,  told  me  one  day,  in  eulogizing  the  performance  of 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  was  a  player  on  the  bassoon,  that 
"  his  excellence  lay  in  the  bason  J^    It  was  the  grand&ther  of 
this  family  whom  I  have  described  in  another  work  {Men^ 
Women,  and  Books),  as  hailed  one  May  morning  by  the 
assembled  merry-makers  of  the  hamlet,   in    verses   which 
implied  that  he  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  exuberance  of 
the  season. 

The  manners  of  this  hamlet  were  very  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful. The  priest  used  to  come  of  an  evening,  and  take  a 
Christian  game'  at  cards  with  his  Hebrew  friends.  A  young 
Abate  would  dance  round  a  well  with  the  daughters  of  the 
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vine-growers,  the  whole  party  singing  aa  they  fix>ted«      I  re-  , 
member  the  burden  of  one  of  the  songs — 

**  Ne  di  giomo,  ne  di  sera, 
Non  passiamo  la  selra  nera." 

(Night  and  morn  be  it  ondentood. 
Nobody  paues  the  darksome  wood.) 

One  erening  all  the  yonng  peasantry  in  the  neigphbooiiiood  I 
assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  village,  by  leave  of  the  proprietor 
(an  old  custom),  and  had  the  most  energetic  ball  I  ever  beheld- 
The  walls  of  the  room  seemed  to  spin  round  with  the  -wraltz, 
as  though  it  would  never  leave  off — ^the  whirling  faces  all 
looking  grave,  hot,  and  astonished  at  one  another.     AmoD^ 
the  musicians  I  observed  one  of  the  apprentices  of  my  friend 
the  bookseller,  an  evidence  of  a  twofold  mode  of  gettii^ 
money  not  imknown  in  England.     I  recollected  his  faoe   the 
more  promptly,  inasmuch  as  not  many  days  previous  he  bad 
accompanied  me  to  my  abode  with  a  set  of  books,  and 
astonished  me  by  jumping  on  a  sudden  firom  one  side   of 
me  to  the  other.     I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and    be 
said,  '^A  viper,  sir,^^  (ima  vipera,  signore).     He  seemed  to 
think  that  an  Englishman  might  as  weU  settle  the  viper  as 
the  bill. 

Notwithstanding  these  amusements  at  Maiano,  I  passed  a 
very  disconsolate  time ;  yet  the  greatest  comfort  I  experienced 
in  Italy  (next  to  writing  a  book  which  I  shall  mention)  nvas 
living  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  thinking,  as  I  went  about, 
of  Boccaccio.  Boccaccio's  &ther  had  a  house  at  Maiano,  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  situated  at  the  Fiesolan  extremity  of  the 
hamlet.  That  many-hearted  writer  (whose  sentiment  out- 
weighed his  levity  a  hundred  fold,  as  a  fine  face  is  oftaier 
serious  than  it  is  merry)  was  so  fond  of  the  place,  that  he  has 
not  only  laid  the  two  scenes  of  the  Decameron  on  each  side  of 
it,  with  the  valley  which  his  company  resorted  to  in  the 
middle,  but  has  made  the  two  little  streams  that  embrace 
Maiano,  the  Affrico  and  the  Mensola,  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  his  Nimphale  Fiesolano.  A  lover  and  his  mistress  are 
changed  into  them,  after  the  fashion  of  Ovid.  The  scene  of 
another  of  his  works  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Mugnonei  a  river 
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9L  little  distant;  and  the  Decameron  is  AiU  of  the  neighbouring 

^villages.     Out  of  the  windows  of  one  side  of  our  house  we 

saw  the  turret  of  the  Villa  Gherardi,  to  which,  according  to 

liis  biographers,  his  "joyous  company"  resorted  in  the  first 

lostance.    A  house  belonging  to  the  Macchiayelli  was  nearer, 

SL  little  to  the  leil;  and  &rther  to  the  left,  among  the  blue 

Hills,  was  the  white  village  of  Settignano,  where  Michael 

.Angelo  was  bom.     The  house  is  still  in  possession  of  the 

family.    From  our  windows  on  the  other  side  we  saw,  close 

to  us,  the  Fiesole  of  antiquity  and  of  Milton,  the  site  of  the 

iBoccaccio^house  before  mentioned  still  closer,  the  Decameran^s 

Valley  of  Ladies  at  our  feet;  and  we  looked  over  towards  the 

quarter  of  the  Mugnone  and  of  a  house  of  Dante,  and  in  the 

distance  beheld  the  moimtains  of  Pistoia.    Lastly,  fi:om  the 

terrace  in  front,  Florence  lay  clear  and  calhedralled  before  us, 

Tv^ith  the  scene  of  Bedims  Bacchus  rising  on  the  other  side  of  it, 

and  the  Villa  of  Arcetri,  illustrious  for  Galileo.    Hazlitt,  who 

came  to  see  me  there  (and  who  afterwards,  with  one  of  his 

felicitous  images,  described  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 

found  me,  by  saying  that  1  was  "  moulting"),  beheld  the  scene 

around  us  ydth  the  admiration  natural  to  a  lover  of  old  folios 

and  great  names,  and  confessed,  in  the  language  of  Bums^ 

that  it  was  a  sight  to  enrich  the  eyes. 

But  1  stuck  to  my  Boccaccio  haunts,  aa  to  an  old  home.  I 
lived  with  the  true  human  being,  with  his  friends  of  the 
Falcon  and  the  Baailj and  my  owa  not  unworthy  melancholy; 
and  went  about  the  flowering  lanes  and  hilk,  solitary  indeed, 
and  sick  to  the  heart,  but  not  unsustained.  In  looking  back 
to  such  periods  of  one^s  existence,  one  is  surprised  to  find  how 
much  they  surpass  many  seasons  of  mirth,  and  what  a  rich 
tone  of  colour  their  Ye^  darkness  assumesyias  in  some  fine  old 
pamting.  My  almost  daily  walk  was  to  Fiesole,  through  a 
path  skirted  with  wild  myrtle  and  cyclamen;  and  I  stopped  at 
the  cloister  of  the  Doccia,  and  sat  on  the  pretty  melancholy 
platform  behind  it,  reading  or  looking  through  the  pines  down 
to  Florence.  In  the  Yalley  of  Ladies  I  found  some  English 
trees  (trees,  not  vine  and  olive),  and  even  a  meadow ;  and 
these,  while  I  made  them  furnish  me  with  a  bit  of  my  old 
home  in  the  north,  did  no  injury  to  llie  memoiy  of  Boccaccio, 
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irho  18  of  all  ooontries,  and  wbo  finds  his  home  wherever  n  j 
do  oarsdyes,  in  lore,  in  the  grvre,  in  a  desert  islaiid.  ■ 

But  I  had  other  friends,  too,  not  far  off,  English,  and  of  & 
right  sort  My  firiend,  Charles  Armitage  Brown  (Kesssi  I 
6iend,  and  the  best  commentator  on  Shakspeare^s  Soimefei,  j 
occupied  for  a  time  the  little  convent  of  San  Baldaasare,  nee 
Maiano,  where  he  represented  the  body  corporate  of  ^ 
former  posBeaBors,  with  all  the  joviality  of  a  comlbftalue 
natural  piety.  The  closet  in  his  study,  where  it  is  probabfe 
the  church  treasmres  had  been  kept,  was  filled  with  tk 
humanities  of  modem  literature,  not  the  leas  Christian  fe 
being  a  little  sceptical:  and  we  had  a  zest  in  fancying  that  «e 
discoursed  of  love  and  wine  in  the  apartments  of  the  Ladf 
Abbess.  I  remember  I  had  the  pleasure  of  teUing  an  Italoa 
gentleman  there  the  joke  attributed  to  Sydney  Soiith,  aboe 
sitting  next  a  man  at  table,  who  possessed  a  ^  sev^en-parsas 
power;"  and  he  understood  it,  and  rolled  with  laughter,  at- 
ing  out — ^  Oh,  ma  beUo  1  ma  bellissimo ! "  (Beautifiil !  ex- 
quisite!)  There,  too,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  coo- 
pany  with  an  English  beauty  (Mrs.  W.),  who  appeared  to  be 
such  as  Boccaccio  might  have  admired,  capable  both  of  mizlk 
and  gravity  ;  and  she  had  a  child  with  her  that  reflected  her 
graces.  The  appearance  of  one  of  these  young  Kngii«A 
mothers  among  Italian  women,  looks  (to  English  eyes  at  least) 
like  domesticity  among  the  passions.  It  is  a  pity  when  you 
return  to  England,  that  the  generality  of  fiices  do  not  keep  up 
the  charm.  You  are  then  too  apt  to  think,  that  an  Italian 
beauty  among  English  women  would  look  like  poetry  amoi^ 
the  sullens. 

Our  friend  Brown  removed  to  Florence;  and  together  widi 
^e  books  and  newspapers,  made  me  a  city  visitor.  I  there 
became  acquainted  with  Landor,  to  whose  genius  I  had  made 
the  amende  honorable  the  year  before  ;  and  with  Mr.  Kiikup, 
an  English  artist,  who  was  not  poor  enough,  I  fear,  either  in 
purse  or  accomplishment,  to  cultivate  his  profession  as  he 
ought  to  have  done;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  so 
beloved  by  his  fiiends,  that  they  were  obliged  to  get  at  a 
distance  from  him  before  they  could  tell  him  of  it.  Yet  I 
know  not  why  they  should;  for  a  man  of  a  more  cordial 
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.'^cxierosity,  with  greater  delicacy  in  showing  it,  I  never  met 
."^wdth:  and  such  men  detferve  the  compliment  of  openness. 
.  Tliey  know  how  to  receive  it 

To  the  list  of  mj  acquaintances,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  add- 
:  ixig   Lord  Dillon ;   who,  in  the  midst  of  an  exuberance  of 
^  -temperament  more  than  national,  concealed  a  depth  of  under- 
standing, and  a  genuine  humanity  of  knowledge,  to  which 
proper  justice  was  not  done  in  consequence.     The  luxuriant 
"v^etation  and  the  unstable  ground  diverted  suspicion  from 
the  ore  beneath  it.     I  remember  him  saying  something  one 
:    evening  about  a  very  ill-used  description  of  persons  in  the 
.    Xiondon  streets,  for  which  Shakspeare  might  have  taken  him 
loj  the  hand ;  though  the  proposition  came  in  so  startling  a 
shape,  that  the  company  were  obliged  to  be  shocked  in  self- 
defence.     The  gallant  Viscount  was  a  cavalier  of  the  old 
school  of  the  Meadowses  and  Newcastles,  with  something  of 
the  O^Neal  superadded;  and   instead  of  wasting  his  words 
upon  tyrants  or  Mr.  Pitt,  ought  to  have  been  eternally  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade,  charging  mercenaries  on  his  war  horse, 
,     and  meditating  romantic  stories. 

When  the  Liberal  was  put  an  end  to,  I  had  contributed 

,      some  articles  to  a  new  work  set  up  by  my  brother,  called  the 

Literary  Examiner,    Being  too  ill  at  Florence  to  continue 

those,  I  did  what  I  could,  and  had  recourse  to  the  lightest 

and  easiest  translation  I  could  think  of,  which  was  that  of 

Bedims  Bacco  in  ToscanaJ*     The  Bacco  in  Toscana  (Bacchus 

in  Tuscany),  is  a  mock-heroical  account  of  the  Tuscan  wines, 

put  into  the  mouth  of  that  god,  and  delivered  in  dithyrambics. 

i      It  is  ranked  among  the  Italian  classics,  and  deserves  to  be  so 

for  its  style  and  originality.   Bacchus  is  represented  sitting  on 

a  hill  outside  the  walls  of  Florence,  in  company  with  Ariadne 

and  his  usual  attendants,  and  jovially  giving  his  opinion  of  the 

wines,  as  he  drinks  them  in  succession.     He  gets  drunk  after 

a  very  mortal  fashion ;  but  recovers,  and  is  borne  away  into 

*  [In  1824  or  1825  Bedi  was  physician  to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo 
of  Tuscany ;  his  love  of  wine  was  ideal,  for  he  was  himself  a  water- 
drinker.  The  aatohiographer  had  met  with  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Sion 
College  Library,  while  he  was  yet  in  prison;  and  he  found  in  the 
poem  mention  of  Maiano,  and  of  persons,  friends  of  Redi,  whose  fami- 
lies still  remained  at  Maiano^  the  BeUini  and  the  Salyiati.] 
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ecstasy  by  a  draught  of  Montepulciano,  which  he  pronomices 

to  be  the  King  of  Wines. 

I  was  the  more  incited  to  attempt  a  version  of  this  poem, 

inasmuch  as  it  was   thought  a  choke-pear  for  translators. 

English  readers  asked  me  how   I  proposed  to  render  the 

"  famous" 

**  Mofltra  ayer  pooo  giudizio  " — 

(a  line  much  quoted) ;  and  Italians  asked  what  I  meant  to  do 
with  the  "  compound  words"  (which  are  very  scarce  in  thdr 
language).  I  laughed  at  the  famous  "  mostra  arer,**  which  it 
required  but  a  little  animal  spirits  to  "  give  as  good  as  it 
brought;  "  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  Italians^  that 
the  English  language  abounded  in  compound  worda,  and  could 
make  as  many  more  as  it  pleased. 

At  Maiano,  I  wrote  the  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Examiner^  under  the  title  of  the  Wishing  Gap.  Probably 
the  reader  knows  nothing  about  them;  but  they  contained 
some  germs  of  a  book  he  may  not  be  unacquainted  with, 
called  The  Towriy  as  well  as  some  articles  since  approved  of  in 
the  volume  entitled  Men,  Women,  and  Boohs,  The  title  was 
very  genuine. 

When  I  put  on  my  cap,  and  pitched  myself  in  imagination 
into  the  thick  of  Covent  Garden,  the  pleasure  I  received  was 
so  vivid, — ^I  tirmed  the  comer  of  a  street  so  much  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  and  was  so  tangibly  present  to  the  pave- 
ment, tlie  shop-windows,  the  people,  and  a  thousand  agreeable 
recollections  which  looked  me   naturally  in  the  face, — that 
sometimes  when  I  walk  there  now,  the  impression  seems  hardly 
more  real.     I  used  to  feel  as  if  I  actually  pitched  my  soul 
there,  and  that  spiritual  eyes  might  have  seen  it  shot  over  from 
Tuscany  into  York  Street,  like  a  rocket.   It  is  much  pleasanter, 
however,  on  waking  up,  to  find  soul  and  body  together  in  one's 
native  land: — ^yes,  even  than  among  thy  olives  and  vines, 
Boccaccio!     I  not  only  missed  "the  town"  in  Italy;  I  missed 
my  old  trees— oaks  and  elms.     Tuscany,  in  point  of  wood,  is 
nothing  but  olive-ground  and  vineyard.     I  saw  there,  how  it 
was,  that  some  persons  when  they  return  from  Italy  say  it  has 
no  wood,  and  some,  a  great  deaL    The  fact  is,  that  many  parts 
of  it,  Tuscany  included,  has  no  wood  to  speak  of;  and  it  wants 
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Xarger  trees  interspersed  with  the  small  ones,  in  the  manner 
<3i  our  hedge-row  ehns.     A  tree  of  a  reasonable  height  is  a 
^^odaend.     The  olives  are  low  and  hazy-looking,  like  dry  sal- 
lows.   You  have  plenty  of  these;  but  to  an  Englishman,  look- 
ing from  a  height,  they  appear  little  better  than  brushwood. 
Then,  there  are  no  meadows,  no  proper  green  lanes  (at  least, 
X  saw  none),  no  paths  leading  over  field  and  style,  no  hay- 
fields  in  June,  nothing  of  that  luxurious  combination  of  green 
and  russet,  of  grass,  wild  flowers,  and  woods,  over  which  a 
lover  of  Nature  can  stroll  for  hours  with  a  foot  as  fresh  as  the 
stages ;  unvexed  with  chalk,  dust,  and  an  eternal  public  path ; 
And  able  to  lie  down,  if  he  will,  and  sleep  in  clover.     In  short 
(satving,  alas !  a  finer  sky  and  a  drier  atmosphere,  great  ingre- 
dients in  good  spirits),  we  have  the  best  part  of  Italy  in  books; 
and  this  we  can  enjoy  in  England.     Give  me  Tuscany  in 
^Middlesex  or  Berkshire,  and  the  Valley  of  Ladies  between 
Harrow  and  Jack  Straw's  Castle.    The  proud  names  and  flinty 
ruins  above  the  Mensola  may  keep  their  distance.     Boccaccio 
sliaU  build  a  bower  for  us  out  of  his  books,  of  all  diat  we 
choose  to  import ;  and  we  will  have  daisies  and  fresh  meadows 
"besides.     An  Italian  may  prefer  his  own  country  after  the 
same  fashion;  and  he  is  right.     I  knew  a  young  English- 
-v^oman,  who,  having  grown  up  in  Tuscany,  thought  the  land- 
scapes of  her  native  country  insipid,  and  coxdd  not  imagine 
how  people  could  live  without  walks  in  vineyards.     To  me, 
Italy  had  a  certain  hard  taste  in  the  mouth.     Its  mountains 
-were  too  bare,  its  outlines  too  sharp,  its  lanes  too  stony,  its 
voices  too  loud,  its  long  summer  too  dusty.    I  longed  to  bathe 
myself  in  the  grassy  balm  of  my  native  fields.     But  I  was  ill, 
xmhappy,  in  a  perpetual  low  fever ;  and  critics,  in  such  con- 
dition, or  in  any  condition  which  is  not  laudatory,  should  give 
us  a  list  of  the  infirmities  under  which  they  sit  down  to  esti- 
mate what  they  differ  with.     What  a  comfort,  by  the  way, 
that  would  be  to  many  an  author!     What  uncongeniaHties, 
nay,  what  incompetencies  we  should  discover!     What  a  relief 
to  us  to  find  that  it  was  "  only  A's  opinion ! "  or  "  only  B's  1 " 
and  how  we  should  laugh  at  him  while  giving  it  in  his  own 
person,  vivd  voce,  instead  of  the  mysterious  body  corporate  of 
**  We."    Nay,  how  we  do  laugh, — ^provided  the  bookseller's 
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account  will  let  us,  provided  omissioiis  of  notice,  or  ccxnims- 
sionB  of  it,  have  not  been  the  rain  of  our  '^  edition  !**  Tims 
may  Italians  laugh  at  me,  should  they  read  my  Cnglish  <aidr 
cisms  on  their  beautiful  country. 

Disappointed  of  transplantiag  Hedi*s  Italian  vines  ioto 
England,  I  thought  I  would  try  if  I  could  bring  orer  some 
literature  of  modem  English  growth  into  Italy.  I  psopoaei 
to  a  Florentine  bookseller  to  set  up  a  quarterly  oompib- 
lion  from  the  English  magazines.  Our  periodical  publica- 
tions are  rarely  seen  in  Italy,  though  our  countrymen  aie 
numerous.  In  the  year  1825,  two  hundred  Engli^  fiiTwilwa 
were  said  to  be  resident  in  Florence.  In  Rome,  Tiaitofa, 
though  not  families,  were  more  numerous;  and  the  publica- 
tion, for  little  cost,  might  have  been  sent  all  over  the  Penin- 
sula. The  plan  was  to  select  none  but  the  very  best  articka» 
and  follow  them  with  an  original  one  commenting  upon 
their  beauties,  so  as  to  make  readers  in  Italy  well  acquainted 
with  our  living  authors.  But  tlie  Tuscan  authoritiea  were 
frightened. 

'^  You  must  submit  the  publication  (said  my  bookseller)  to 
a  censorship.** 

«  Be  it  so." 

"  But  you  muftt  let  them  see  every  sheet  before  it  goes  to 
press,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  religion  or  politics," 

"  Very  well : — to  please  the  reverend  censors,  we  will  Lave 
no  religion.     Politics  also  are  out  of  the  question." 

"  Ay,  but  politics  may  creep  in." 

«  They  shall  not." 

"  Ah,  but  they  may  creep  in  (say  the  authorities)  without 
your  being  aware;  and  then  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Why,  if  neither  the  editor  nor  the  censors  are  aware,  I 
do  not  see  how  any  very  vivid  impression  need  be  appre- 
hended with  regard  to  the  public." 

''  That  has  a  very  plausible  sound ;  but  how  if  the  censors 
do  not  understand  English  ?  " 

''  There,  indeed,  they  confound  us.  All  I  can  say  is,  Uiat 
the  English  imderstand  the  censors,  and  I  see  we  must  drop 
our  intended  work." 

This  was  the  substance  of  a  discourse  which  I  had  with  the 
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iDOokseller,  in  answer  to  the  communications  which  he  brought 
xne  fix>m  his  Government.  The  prospectus  had  been  drawn 
out;  the  bookseller  had  rubbed  his  hands  at  it,  thinking  of 
-fclie  moj^ey  which  the  best  writers  in  England  were  preparing 
for  him ;  but  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  project.  "  Ah," 
said  he  to  me  in  his  broken  English,  as  he  sat  in  winter-time 
ivith  cold  feet  and  an  irritable  face,  pretending  to  keep  himself 
i^arm  bj  tantalizing  the  tips  of  his  fingers  over  a  little  bason 
of  charcoal,  "  Ah,  you  are  vere  happee  in  England.  You  can 
^t  so  much  money  as  you  please.*' 

I  know  not  what  the  Tuscan  Government  would  have  said 
to  another  book  which  I  wrote  at  Maiano,  and  which  English 
readers  have  not  yet  heard  of,  at  least  not  publicly;   for, 
though  intended  for  publication,  and  the  least  faulty  book, 
perhaps,  which  I  have  written,  it  has  hitherto  been  only 
privately  circulated.     [A  warmhearted  fiiend,  of  admirable 
taste,  who  has  subsequently  achieved  for  himself  a  high  place 
in  literature,  requested,  and  obtained,  leave  to  print  it  at  hia 
own  expense.]     It  is  entitled,   Chriatianism,  or  Belief  and 
Unbelief  Eeconciled ;  and  contains,  among  other  matters,  the 
conclusions  which  the  author  had  then  come  to  on  points  of* 
religious  belief  and  practice.     I  wrote  it  because  I  was  in  a 
state  of  health  which  I  thought  might  terminate  fataUy,  and  I 
was  anxious  before  I  died  to  do  what  good  I  could,  as  far  as^ 
my  reflections  on  those  points  had,  in  my  opinion,  enabled 
me.    I  sliall  say  more  of  it  towards  the  end  of  this  volume. 
I  had  the  consolation — I  hope  not  the  unchristian  one — of' 
-writing  it  at  a  window  opposite  the  dissolved  convent  of  the 
Doccia;  for  though  I  contemplated  with  pleasure  that  image 
of  departing  superstition — ^then  a  lay  abode,  beautifully  over- 
looking the  country — ^the  book  had  any  design  in  the  world 
but  that  of  grieving  one  gentle  heart.* 

Attached,  however,  as  associations  of  this  nature,  and  those 
with  Boccaccio  and  Redi,  contributed  to  make  me  to  my 
coimtry  walks,  I  often  varied  them  by  going  into  Florence; 
or  rather,  I  went  there  whenever  the  graver  part  of  them 
became  too  much  for  me.     I  loved  Florence,  and  saw  nothing 

*  This  book  has  been  since  enlarged  and  systematized,  and  la  now 
entitled  the  Religion  of  the  Heart 

24 
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in  ifc  but  cheerfulnefifl  and  elegance.     I  loved  the  name;  I 

loved  the  fine  arts  and  the  old  palaces;  I  loved  the  memorief 

of  Pulci  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  ]atter  of  whom  I  eonM 

never  consider  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  high-^ninded 

patron  of  genius,  himself  a  poet ;  I  loved  the  good-natured, 

intdligNit  inhabitants,  who  saw  fair  play  between  indnsfciT 

and  amusement;  nay,  I  loved  the  Government  itself,  howevcr 

aifraid  it  was  of  English  periodicals;  for  at  that  time  it  was 

good-natured  also,  and  could  '^  live  and  let  live,"  ailer  a  certain 

quiet  fashion,  in  that  beautiful  bye-comer  of  Europe,  where 

there  were  no  longer  any  wars,  nor  any  great  regard  for  the 

parties  that  had  lately  waged  them,  illegitimate  or  legitim^e. 

The  reigning  family  were  Austrians,  but  with  a  difTeienoe, 

Ipng  Italianized,  and  with  no  great  family  afiTection.      One 

good-natured  Grand  Duke  had  succeeded  another  for  seroal 

generations;  and  tlie  liberalism  of  that  extraordinary  prince, 

the  first  Leopdd,  was  still  to  be  felt,  in  a  general  way,  tcij 

aensibly,  though  it  lost  in  some  particulars  after  the  triun^ 

•of  the  allies,  and  the  promises  broken  to  the  Carbonari  ;*  nor, 

indeed,  has  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  in  his  old  age  and  his 

fright  about  Mazzini,  bettered  them. 

Talking  of  Grand  Dukes  and  de*  Medids,  be  it  known^ 

befi»e  I  forget  to  mention  it  (so  modest  am  I  by  nature),  that 

cot  one  of  these  visits  to  Florence,  and  in  the  bouse  of  a 

Medici  himself,  I  had  the  happiness  of  folding  to  my  bosom, 

*  The  sixth  volome  of  the  Fhremtine  Hutonf  of  the  late  Captain 
Heniy  Edward  Napier  is  almost  entirely  occupied  bj  a  fhli  and 
excellent  account  of  the  reign  of  this  admirable  and  indeed  wonderfhl 
Miaoeft  Leopold  the  Ffartt,  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuscanj,  aftervavdi 
ISmperor  of  Germany.  He  was  not  only  a  refbimer,  but  a  reformer 
of  the  noblest  and  most  liberal  kind,  and  this,  too,  notwithstand- 
\rk%  oppotitiott  the  most  harassing  from  the  priests,  from  his  own 
ministers,  nay,  actusliy  from  the  very  nation  for  whom  he  reformed, 
and  who  had  not  yet  been  well  tanght  enough  to  understand  him. 
Such  readers  as  are  not  acquainted  with  him,  are  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  become  so;  and  tbe^  cannot  do  it  better  tiian  in  the  pages 
of  Captain  Napier,  who  was  hunself  a  worthy  member  of  a  remark- 
able*family,  and  a  writer  as  honest  as  he  was  painstaking.  I  have 
the  honour  to  possess  a  copy  of  his  work,  given  me  by  himself;  aad 
I  regfet  that  I  had  not  time  to  make  that  thorough  intimacy  with  it 
before  he  died,  which  would  have  enabled  me  to  say  of  it  what  I  say 
now.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his  conclusions  respecting  what  is 
finally  desirable  in  the  nature  of  government;  but  X  do  not  wonder 
at  them,  considering  what  a  set  of  iniquitous  princes  he  had  for  tbe 
most  part  to  describe. 
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'^ritfa  reciprocal  pleasure  in  our  faces,  no  less  a  personage  tha& 
SL  certain  lovely  Maddalena  de*  Medici,  daughter  oi  said  di»^ 
t^inguished  individual,  and  now,  at  this  moment,  in  ail  proba- 
l>ilit7,  lovelier  than  ever;  seeing,  alas!  that  eke  was  thea 
little  more  than  a  baby,  just  able  to  express  her  satisiaetioa 
ctt  being  noticed  by  her  admirers. 

I  wish  I  could  equally  have  admired  the  famous  Yenus 
<Ie*  Medici,  in  whom  I  expected  to  find  the  epitome  of  all 
that  was  charming ;  for  I  had  been  led,  by  what  I  thought 
the  popular  misrepresentations  of  her,  to  trust  almost  aa  little 
to  plaster  casts  as  to  engravings.  Bat  how  shall  I  venture  U> 
express  what  I  felt?  how  own  the  disappointment  which  I 
shared  with  the  '^  Sraellfungus '*  of  Sterne^  instead  of  the 
raptures  which  I  had  looked  for  in  unison  with  Steme  him* 
self,  and  Thomson,  and,  perhaps^  all  the  travelled  connois- 
seurs of  the  earth,  Smollett  alone  and  Hazlitt  excepted  ? 

When  the  intelligent  traveller  approaches  Florence,  when 
he  ascends  the  top  of  the  gentle  mountains  that  sniroond  it, 
and  sees  &e  beautiM  city  lying  in  a  plain  fdU  of  orchards— » 
what  are  the  anticipations  and  ideas  in  which  he  indulges? 
Not  surely  images  of  a  Grand  Duke,  however  grand  or  evea 
good  he  may  be,  nor  of  divers  other  Grand  Dukes  that  pre- 
ceded him,  nor  of  the  difference  between  tables  dhoUy  nor  any' 
such  local  phenomena,  eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the  postilion  >— 
he  thinks  of  the  old  glories  of  Florence:  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,,  of  Dante,  of  Boccaccio,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Galileo, 
of  the  river  Amo  and  Fieacde,  of  tibe  rank  which  that  small 
city  has  challenged,  by  the  sole  power  of  wit,  among  tiie 
greatest.naiaes  of  the  earth;  of  the  lively  and  clever  gener»- 
tioQ  that  have  adomed  it,  pl^ring  their  music,  painting  th^ 
pictures,  and  pouring  forth  a  language  of  pearls;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  he  thinks  of  the  goddess  who  stLUi  lives  ther^— 
the  fiur-famed  Yenxia  de'  Medici,  triumphing  in  her  worshippers 
as  if  no  such  thing  aa  a  new  religion  had  taken  place,  and 
attracting  adoration  from  all  ports  of  the  earth. 

He  enters,  and  worships  likewise.  1,  too,  entered  and 
worshipped,  prepared  to  be  the  humblest  of  her  admirers.  I 
did  not  evai  hurry  to  the  gallery  as  soon  as  I  arrived.  I 
took  a  respectful  time  for  going  properly.    When  I  entered 

24— a 
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the  room,  I  retained  my  ejes  a  little  on  the  objects  arooi^ 
her,  willing  to  make  my  approaches  like  a  devout  lover,  ani 
to  prepare  myself  for  that  climax  of  delight.  It  seemed  too 
great  a  pleasure  to  be  vulgarly  and  abruptly  taken.    At  leng& 

I  look.  I  behold,  and  I  worship  indeed ;  but  not  for  the  cdd 
reasons.  How  shall  I  venture  to  state  the  new  ones?  I 
must  make  a  little  further  preface,  and  will  take  the  oppar> 
tunity  of  noticing  the  gallery  itself. 

The  celebtated  Florentine  Gallery  is  an  oblong,  occapying 
the  upper  story  of  a  whole  street  of  government  offices.  The 
street  is  joined  at  the  end,  though  opening  into  a  pardco 
imdemeath  on  the  river  Arno,  so  that  the  gallery  runs  aJTwnfit: 
entirely  round  the  three  sides.  The  longer  corridor  is  430 
feet  long  (French),  the  intermediate  one  97  feet.     They  are 

II  feet  broad,  20  feet  high,  floored  with  variegated  stucoo,  and 
painted  on  the  roof  in  fresco. 

The  windows  are  ample,  curtained  from  the  sun,  and  gene- 
rally opened  to  admit  the  air.  The  whole  forms  a  combina- 
tion of  neatness  and  richness,  of  clear  and  soft  light,  of  silenoe, 
firmness,  and  grace,  worthy  to  be  the  cabinet  of  what  it  con* 
tains.  These  contents  are  statues,  busts,  pictures,  sarcophagi; 
the  paintings  filling  the  interstices  between  the  sculptures, 
and  occupying  the  continued  space  over  their  heads.  Tlie 
first  things  you  behold  on  entering  the  gallery  are  busts  of 
Boman  emperors  and  their  kindred. 

But  these  more  obvious  portions  of  the  gallery  are  not  oiL 
These  illustrious  corridors  present  certain  tempting-looking^ 
doors,  which  excite  curiosity,  and  these  doors  open  into 
rooms  which  are  the  very  boudoirs  of  connoisseurship.  They 
contain  specimens  of  the  difierent  schools,  collections  of  gems 
and  medals,  and  select  assemblages  firom  the  whole  artistic 
treasure.  One  of  them,  called  the  Tribune,  little  more  per- 
haps than  20  feet  in  diameter,  is  a  concentration  of  beauty 
and  wealth.  It  is  an  octagon,  lighted  firom  above,  floored 
with  precious  marble,  and  over-arched  with  a  cupola  adorned 
with  mother-o -pearL  But  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  till  I 
read  it  in  a  book.  I  saw  only  the  pictures  and  the  statues. 
Here,  among  other  wonderful  things,  is  the  more  wondedui 
**"nu8  of  Titian.    Here  is  the  Fomanna  of  Raphael ;  his 
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Julius  the  Second,  with  four  other  pictures,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  his  hand;  the  adoring  Virgin  of  Correggio;  the 
Epiphany  of  Albert  Diirer;  a  masterpiece  of  Vandyke; 
Another  of  Paul  Veronese ;  another  by  Domenichino  ;  another 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  forming 
a  square,  stand  the  &mons  Apollo,  with  his  arm  over  his 
head,  leaning  on  a  tree;  the  Grinder,  or  Listening  Slave;  the 
Wrestlers ;  and  the  Faun  Playing  the  Cymbals.  And  as  the 
climax  of  attraction  to  all  this,  with  the  statues  and  paintings 
in  attendance,  elevated  by  herself,  opposite  the  doorway,  and 
approached  by  a  greater  number  of  pilgrims  than  are  now 
drawn  to  Italy  by  the  Virgin  herself,  presides  the  goddess  of 
the  place,  the  ancient  deity  restored  and  ever  young — the 
&r-famed  Venus  de'  Medici. 

"  Sa  stands  the  statue  which  enchants  the  world." 

Seeing  what  I  saw,  and  feeling  as  I  did,  when  I  first  beheld 
this  renowned  production,  glittering  with  the  admiration  of 
ages  as  well  as  its  own  lustre,  it  was  easy  to  conceive  the  in- 
dignation which  the  Florentines  displayed  when  they  saw  it 
take  its  departure  for  France,  and  the  vivacity  with  which 
Bonaparte  broke  out  when  he  spoke  of  its  acquisition.  (See 
page  86  of  this  volume.) 

Afler  this  second  pre&ce,  which  is  another  genuine  tran- 
script of  my  feelings  on  entering  the  room,  I  should  again  be 
at  a  loss  how  to  venture  upon  the  opinion  I  am  about  to  ex- 
press, if  I  did  not  recollect  that  the  entire  statue  is  acknow- 
ledged not  to  be  antique,  and  that  the  veiy  important  part 
which  called  forth  my  disappointment  is  by  some  supposed  not 
to  be  80.  The  statue  was  originally  dug  up  near  Tivoli,  at 
Hadrian's  Villa,  and  was  then  in  a  broken  as  well  as  in  a  muti- 
lated state.  LuckUy  the  divisions  were  such  as  to  refit  easily; 
but  it  is  confessed  that  the  whole  right  arm  was  wanting,  and 
so  was  part  of  the  left  arm  from  the  elbow  downwards. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  little  bit  of  the  body  or  so,"  says 
the  French  editor  of  the  Guides  "  all  the  rest  is  evidently  an- 
tique."* 

This,  it  appears,  is  disputable;   but  nobody  doubts  the 

*  [The  work  of  Praxiteles  has  undoubtedly  been  pieced  hy  resto- 
rations in  the  head,  and  some  pare  of  the  arms;  but  the  restoration 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  antique.] 
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greater  part  of  the  body,  and  the  bodj  is  oertainly  diwmt. 
Lnckily  for  me,  I  approached  the  statue  on  the  left  as  joa 
enter  the  door,  so  that  I  first  saw  it  from  tlie  point  of  Tiev 
idiich  shows  it  to  most  advantage.     The  timid  pralaeB  wliieli 
oold  northern  criticism  ventures  to  bestow  upon  naked  beaotj, 
are  not  cakoiated  to  do  it  jnstice.    The  good  £utii  with  wiiieii 
I  speak  must  warrant  me  in  resorting  to  the  more  pictanal 
aUowances  and  swelling  words  of  the  Italians.     The  veaBjr 
Biodest  will  forgive  me,  at  all  events ;  and  I  am  only  afraid 
that  the  pradish  will  be  disappointed  at  not  having  enough  to 
bkme.     ffips  and  sideSj  however  (if  they  undeistand  aadi 
words),  will  do.     We  first  vulgarize  our  terms  with  a  coarse 
imagination,  and  then  are  afraid  to  do  justice  to  what  they 
express.     It  was  not  so  with  our  ancient  admirers  of  beaa^, 
the  Spensers  and  Philip  Sidneys;  and  they,  I  believe,  were 
not  worse  men  than  ourselves.     It  would  be  difficult  nowa> 
days  to  convey,  in  English,  the  impresmon  of  the  Italian  w^onl 
Jianchi  (flanks)  with  the  requisite  delicacy,  in  speaking  of  ihe 
naked  himian  figure.     We  use  it  to  mean  only  the  sides  of  an 
army,  of  a  fortified  place,  or  of  a  beast.     Yet  the  woids  rth- 
vati  Jianchi  (flanks  in  relief)  are  used  by  tlie  greatest  Iti£an 
poets  to  express  a  beauty,  eminent  among  all  beautiful  females 
who  are  not  pinched  and  spoilt  by  modern  fashions ;  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  figure  which  the  sculptor  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  in  forming  the  Venus  de'  Medici.    Fielding, 
in  one  of  his  passages  about  Sophia,  would  help  me  out  widi 
the  rest.    But  to  those  who  have  seen  the  Venus  of  Canora,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  all  which  constitutes  the  loveliness 
of  the  female  figure,  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  the  reverse  of 
that  lank  and  insipid  personage.     Venus,  above  all  goddesses, 
ought  to  be  a  woman ;  whereas  the  statue  of  Canova,  with  its 
straight  sides  and  Frenchified  head  of  hair,  is  the  image  (l£ 
of  anything  at  all)  of  Fashion  affecting  Modesty.     The  finest 
view  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  a  three-quarter  one,  looking 
towards  the  back  of  the  head.     Let  the  statue  rest  its  fiune 
on  tliis.     It  is  perfection ;  if,  iiideed,  the  shoulders  are  not  a 
thought  too  broad.     But  the  waist,  and  all  thereunto  bdong- 
ing — ^I  would  quote  Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  once,  if  I  were  sure 
I  had  none  but  an  audience  worthy  of  him.    The  feet  are  veiy 
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l>earitifi]i — round,  light,  and  tender.  It  ia  justly  said,  that  there 
is  no  cast  of  the  VenuB  which  gires  a  proper  idea  of  the  original. 
Perhaps  the  xMitare  of  ^e  marble  is  one  of  the  reasons.  It 
haa  warmth,  and  a  poli&  that  swims  away  with  the  eye ;  snch 
as  what  Horace  speaks  of  in  the  conntenance  of  his  mistress — 
**  Ynltiu  nimittm  Inbiems  a«picL" 
''  Looks  too  slippery  to  be  looked  upon.**— ^Ibbbch. 

Alas !  not  so  the  &ce,  nor  the  gestore.    When  I  saw  the /ace, 

all  the  charms  of  the  body  ranished.      Thomson  thonght 

otherwise — 

**  Bashful  she  bends ;  her  well-taagfat  look  aside 
l\im8  in  enchanting  gnise,  where  dubious  mix 
Vain  conscious  beauty,  a  dissembled  sense 
Of  modest  shame,  and  slipitery  looks  of  lore. 
The  gazer  grows  enamoured ;  Mid  the  stone, 
As  it'  exulting  in  its  conquest,  smiles." 

See  the  poem  of  Ltbertyy  part  the  fourth.  But  Thorascm  writes 
like  a  poet  who  made  what  he  went  to  find.  I  was  not  eo 
lucky.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  that  Smollett,  in  his 
morbid  ^ken,  said  of  the  Venus.  Something,  if  Sterne  is  to 
be  believed,  not  very  decent.  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  be- 
have myself  as  ilL  With  all  my  admiration  of  Smollett  and 
his  masterly  writing,  I  would  rather  err  with  the  poetical 
Scotchman,  than  be  rigl\^  with  the  prose  one;  but  setting 
aside  the  body  (which,  if  Smollett  said  anything  indecent 
against,  I  say  he  spoke  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Mend  Pere^ 
grine  Pickle),  I  must  make  bold  to  say,  that  I  think  neither  the 
gesture  of  the  figure  modest,  nor  the  &ce  worthy  even  of  the 
gesture.  Yes ;  perhaps  it  is  worthy  of  the  gesture,  for  affected 
modesty  and  real  want  of  feeling  go  together ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
the  expression  of  the  &ee  (not  to  mince  the  matter,  now  I  must 
^ame  to  it)  is  pert,  petty,  insolent,  and  iastidions.  It  is  the 
fiice  of  a  foolish  young  woman,  who  thinks  highly  of  herself, 
and  is  prepared  to  be  sarcastic  on  all  her  acquaintance. 

I  cling  eagerly  to  the  supposition  that  the  head  is  not  an 
antique;  and,  I  must  add,  that,  if  artists  are  warranted  (as 
they  very  probably  are)  in  deducing  a  necessity  of  the  present 
position  of  the  hands  irom  the  tum  of  the  shoulders,  the  hands 
were  certainly  not  in  their  present  finical  taste.  A  different 
character  given  to  them  would  make  a  world  of  difference  in 
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the  expresaion  of  the  figure.    It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  sculptor  intended  to  make  a  sophisticate  pert  Vcamfl,  sodi 
as  nobody  could  admire.     It  is  out  of  all  probability.      Tiiefe 
is  too  much  sentiment  in  the  yery  body.     On  the  other  Land, 
the  expression  is  neither  graoeM  and  good  enough  for  the 
diviner  aspect  of  the  Goddess  of  Love,  nor  sufficiently  festive 
and  libertine  for  the  other  character  under  which  she  vras 
worshipped.    It  might  be  said,  that  the  Greek  women,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  education  they  received,  were  more  fiunous 
for  the  beauty  of  their  persons  than  for  the  expression  of  their 
&ces;  that  the  artist,  therefore,  copied  this  peculiarity  of  his 
countrywomen ;  that  it  might  not  have  been  his  object  to 
excel  in  expression  of  countenance;  or  that  he  could  not,  per- 
haps, have  made  a  face  equal  to  the  figure,  his  talent  not 
being  equally  turned  for  both.     But  it  is  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  tiie  women  of  Greece,  owing  to  moral  causes  of 
some  kind,  were  inferior  to  the  other  sex  in  beauty,  so  that 
artists  took  their  models  fix>m  among  those  of  a  certain  lionised 
order,  who,  strange  to  say,  were  the  only  females  that  received 
a  good  education ;  and  certainly  it  is  possible  that  the  Venus 
de*  Medici  may  have  been  a  portrait  of  one  of  those  anoma- 
lous personages.     The  face,  however,  has  the  very  worst  look 
of  meretriciousness,  which  is  want  of  feeling;  and  this,  we  are 
bound  to  suppose,  would  at  least  have  been  veiled  under  a 
pleasant  and  more  winning  aspect.     That  it  may  not  have 
been  the  sculptor's  object  to  render  the  fiice  worthy  of  the 
figure,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive;  though  it  may  be 
conceded  that  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially in  marble.     But  the  question  lies,  not  between  a  figure 
divine  and  a  fiice  tmequal  to  it,  but  between  a  figure  divine 
and  a  face  altogether  unworthy.     Apuleius  has  said,  that  if 
Venus  herself  were  bald,  she  would  no  longer  be  Venus.    It 
is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  him.     And  yet  with  much  more 
truth  might  he  have  said,  that  Yenus  could  not  be  Ycnus 
without  attractiveness  of  expression.    A  beautiful  figure  is  not 
all,  nor  even  half.     It  is  far  more  requisite  to  have  beauty  in 
the  eyes,  beauty  in  the  smile,  and  that  graceful  and  affectionate 
look  of  approach,  or  of  meeting  the  approacher  half  way, 
which  the  Latins  expressed  by  a  word  taken  from  the  same 
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zx>ot  as  her  name,  Venustas,     The  cestus  was  round  the  waist; 
l>Tit  what  gave  it  its  power?    Winning  looks,  tenderness, 
delightful  discourse,  the  whole  power  of  seduction  and  enter- 
tainment, such  as  Homer  has  described  it,  in  verses  rich  as 
'the  girdle.    Now,  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Venus  de' 
IVIedici.     Her  face  seems  to  vilify  and  to  vulgarize  all  which 
lier  person  inspires.    Even  the  coimtenance  of  Titian's  Venus, 
-which  hangs  on  the  %vall  behind  the  statue,  just  over  its  head, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  out-do  it,  succeeds  in  so  doing ;  and  jet 
this  naked  figure,  though  called  a  Venus,  is  nothing  more,  I 
"believe,  than  the  portrait  of  somebody's  mistress,  not  roman- 
tically delicate,  and  waiting  till  an  old  woman  in  the  back- 
ground brings  her  her  clothes  to  get  up.     But  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  an  excellent  painting,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  at 
least  genuine  and  to  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  figure  worthy 
to  be  adored  in  the  temple  of  the  Venus  Pandemos,  if  not  of 
the  diviner  one. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  found  the  busts  of  the  Eoman  emperors 
far  more  interesting  than  this  renowned  statue.  Julius  Cesar 
leads  them,  with  a  thin  face,  traversed  in  all  directions  with 
wrinkles.  I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  such  a  care-worn 
countenance.  Such  was  the  price  he  paid  for  ruling  his 
happier  fellow -creatures.  Augustus,  on  the  contrary,  has 
quite  a  prosperous  aspect, — ^healthy,  elegant,  and  composed, — 
though,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  expression  was  hard.  You 
thought  he  could  easily  enough  put  his  sign-manual  to  the 
proscription.  His  daughter  Julia  (I  speak  on  all  these  points 
from  memory)  has  a  fiit,  voluptuous  face,  and  (I  think)  wore  a 
wig;  at  all  events,  her  hair  was  dressed  in  some  high,  artificial 
manner,  I  think  also  she  had  a  double  chin,  though  she  was 
far  from  old.  You  could  well  enough  fancy  her  letting  Ovid 
out,  at  a  back  staircase.  Somebody — ^Hazlitt,  I  think — said 
that  the  Roman  emperors  in  this  gallery  had  more  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  look  than  what  we  conceive  of  the  Roman ;  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  agreed  with 
him.  There  was  the  good  English  look  with  the  good,  the  dull 
with  the  dull,  and  so  on.  Domitian  had  exactly  the  pert 
aspect  of  a  footman  peering  about  him  in  a  doorway.  The 
look,  however,  of  the  glutton  Vitellius  was  something  mon- 
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stroTis.  His  face  was  simply  vulgar,  bat  be  had  a  tliroai  Oe 
that  of  a  pelican.  Nero's  face  it  was  sad  to  contempilate.  Thm 
is  a  series  of  busts  of  him  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  «■£, 
that  of  a  charming  happy  little  boy ;  another,  liiat  of  a  JOB^ 
man  growing  uneasy ;  and  a  third,  that  of  the  miserable  tjia^ 
Yon  fancied  that  he  was  thinking  of  having  killed  his  mgAa, 
«nd  was  trying  to  bully  his  conscience  into  no  care  about  iL 
Ailer  all,  I  know  not  whether  the  most  interesting^  sight  i& 
Florence  is  not  a  little  mysterious  bit  of  something  laokii^ 
like  parchment,  which  is  shown  you  under  a  glaaa  case  in  the 
principal  public  library.  It  stands  pointing  towards  heara, 
and  is  one  of  the  fingers  of  Galileo.  The  hand  to  which 
it  belonged  is  supposed  to  have  been  put  to  the  torture  by  tbe 
Inquisition,  for  ascribing  motion  to  the  earth ;  and  the  fin^ 
is  now  worshipped  for  having  proved  the  motion.  After  dai^ 
(let  no  Buffering  reformer's  pen  misgiv^  him.  If  his  eaose  be 
good,  justice  will  be  done  it  some  day^ 

But  I  must  return  to  Maiano,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  xt 
for  England ;  for  the  fortunes  of  the  Examiner,  as  far  as  m 
then  proprietors  were  concerned,  had  now  come  to  thw 
crisis;  and  constant  anxiety  in  a  foreign  land  for  tiie  vm 
subsistence  of  my  £imily  was  not  to  be  borne  any  longer.  1 
need  not  enter  into  some  private  matters  which  had  tended  to 
produce  this  aggravation  of  a  public  result.  Suffice  to  ssj. 
that  the  author*s  customaiy  patron — ^the  bookseller — em^M 
me  to  move  homewards;  and  that  I  did  so  with  joj,  whkk 
almost  took  away  half  my  cares. 

My  last  day  in  Italy  was  jovial.  I  had  a  proper  Baoeha- 
nalian  parting  with  Florence.  A  stranger  and  I  cracked  s 
bottle  together  in  high  style.  He  ran  against  me  with  a  flank 
of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  divided  it  gloriously  between  us. 
My  white  waistcoat  was  drenched  into  rose  colour.  It  was 
impossible  to  be  angry  with  his  good-humoured  face ;  so  we 
complimented  one  another  on  our  joviality,  and  parted  on  the 
most  flourishing  terms.  In  the  evening  I  cracked  another 
flask,  with  equal  abstinence  of  inside.  Mr.  Kirkup  made  me 
a  present  of  a  vine-stick.  He  came  to  Maiano  with  Brown, 
to  take  leave  of  us;  so  we  christened  tlie  stick  as  ^ej  do  a 
seventy-^four,  and  he  stood  rocZ-&ther. 
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We  aet  off  next  momiDg  at  six  o'clock.  I  took  leave  of 
^MLaaano  with  a  dty  eye,  Boccaccio  and  the  Valley  of  Ladies 
aotwithstanding.  But  the  grave  ^e  of  Brown  (who  had 
stayed  all  night,  and  who  was  to  continue  doing  ns  service 
Afker  we  had  gone,  by  seeing  to  our  goods  and  chattels)  was 
mot  so  easily  to  be  parted  with.  I  was  obliged  to  gulp  down 
A  sensation  in  the  throat,  each  as  men  cannot  very  well  afibrd 
to  confess  "  in  these  degenerate  days,"  though  Achilles  and 
old  Lear  made  nothing  of  owning  it. 

But  before  I  quit  Italy  altogedi^,  I  will  describe  some  of 
oxrr  further  impressions  about  it,  both  physical  and  moral, 
and  general  as  well  as  particular. 

You  find  yourself  in  VirgiFs  country  the  moment  you  sec 
the  lizards  running  up  the  walls,  and  hear  the  cicades  (now 
doale)  ^^  bursting  the  bu^es  with  their  song.'*  This  famous 
^  grasshopper*  of  Anacreon,  as  the  translators  call  it,  which 
'  28  not  a  grasshopper  but  a  beetle,  sitting  on  the  trees,  pro- 
duces his  ^^song"  by  scrapii^  a  hollow  part  of  his  chest 
with  certain  muscles.  The  noise  is  so  loud,  as  well  as  inces- 
saat  during  the  heats  of  .the  summer-days,  as  to  resemble  lixat 
of  a  stocking-manufactory.  TniTellers  in  Sicily  declare,  that 
while  conversing  with  a  friend  along  a  wood,  you  sometimes 
cannot  be  heard  for  them. 

AH  the  insect  tribes,  good  and  bad,  acquire  vigour  and  size 
as  they  get  southward.  We  found,  however,  but  one  scorpion 
in-doors,  and  he  was  young.  We  were  looking  on  him  with 
much  interest,  and  speculating  upon  his  turn  of  mind,  when  a 
female  servant  quietly  took  out  her  scissors,  and  cut  him  in 
two.  Her  bile,  with  eating  oil  and  minestra,  was  as  much 
exalted  as  his.  Scorpicms,  however,  are  no  very  dai^rous 
things  in  Italy.  The  gnats  are  bad  enough  without  them,  and 
even  the  flies  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  gnats.  The  zanzaliere 
(the  bed-net  agaimt  the  gnats)  appeared  almost  as  necessary 
against  the  flies,  as  against  the  enemy  from  whom  it  is  named. 
But  there  is  one  insect  which  is  equally  harmless  and  beau- 
tiful. It  succeeds  the  noisy  cicala  of  an  evening ;  and  is  of  so 
£iiry-like  a  nature  and  lustre,  that  it  would  be  almost  worth 
coming  into  the  south  to  look  at  it,  if  there  were  no  other  at- 
traction.  I  allude  to  the  flie-fly.    Imagine  thousands  of  flash- 
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ing  diamonds  every  night  powdering  the  ground,  ihe  tie^ 
and  the  air,  especially  in  the  darkest  places,  and  in  the  coi&* 
fields.  They  gire  at  once  a  delicacy  and  brilliance  to  Itiliii 
darkness,  inconceivable.  It  is  the  glow-worm,  winged,  and 
fiying  in  crowds.  In  England  it  is  the  female  alone  that  < 
be  said  to  give  light ;  that  of  the  male,  who  is  the  exclusive 
possessor  of  the  wings,  is  hardly  perceptible.  ^  Worm"  is& 
wrong  word,  the  creature  being  a  real  insect.  The  Toscn  ^ 
name  is  lucciola,  little>light.  In  Genoa  they  call  them  oee- 
belle  (chiare-belle),  clear  and  pretty.  When  held  in  the  hand, 
the  little  creature  is  discovered  to  be  a  dark-coloured  beetle, 
but  without  the  hardness  or  sluggish  look  of  the  beetle  tribe. 
The  light  is  contained  in  the  under  part  of  the  extrcmitf  cf 
the  abdomen,  exhibiting  a  dull  golden-coloured  section  by  daj^ 
and  flashing  occasionally  by  daylight,  especially  when  the  hand 
is  shaken.  At  night  the  flashing  is  that  of  the  purest  and  most 
lucid  fire,  spangling  the  vineyaj:ds  and  olive-trees,  and  their 
dark  avenues,  with  innumerable  stars.  Its  use  is  not  known. 
In  England,  and  I  believe  here,  the  supposition  is  that  it  is  a 
signal  of  love.  It  afibrds  no  perceptible  heat,  but  is  supposed 
to  be  phosphoric.  In  a  dark  room,  a  single  one  is  soflicieot 
to  flash  a  light  against  the  wall.  I  have  read  of  a  lad  j  in  the 
West  Indies  who  could  see  to  read  by  the  help  of  three  under 
a  glass,  as  long  as  they  chose  to  accommodate  her.  During 
our  abode  in  Genoa  a  few  of  them  were  commonly  in  our  rooms 
all  night,  going  about  like  little  sparkling  elves.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  think  of  something  spiritual  in  seeing  the  progreas 
of  one  of  them  through  a  dark  room.  You  only  know  it  by 
the  flashing  of  its  lamp  which  takes  place  every  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  sometimes  ofiener,  thus  marking  its  track  in  and 
out  of  the  apartment,  or  about  it..  It  is  like  a  little  fairy  taking 
its  rounds.  These  insects  remind  us  of  the  lines  in  Herrick, 
inviting  his  mistress  to  come  to  him  at  night-time,  and  they 
suit  them  still  better  than  his  English  ones  :-— 

<*  Their  lights  the  glow-worms  lend  thee ; 
The  Bhooting-Btars  attend  thee ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyttB  glow, 
like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee.'' 

To  me,  who  when  I  was  in  Italy  passed  more  of  my  time, 
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sven  than  usual,  in  the  ideal  world,  the  epiritual-Iooking  little 
nreatures  were  more  than  commonly  interesting.  Shelley  used 
x>  watch  them  for  hours.  I  looked  at  them,  and  wondered 
nrhether  any  of  the  particles  he  left  upon  earth  helped  to 
atiximate  their  loving  and  lovely  light.  Jhe  last  fragment 
Ke  wrote,  which  was  a  welcome  to  me  on  my  arrival  from 
England,  b^an  with  a  simile  taken  from  their  dusk  look 
and  the  fire  underneath  it,  in  which  he  found  a  likeness  to 
Ills  friend*  They  had  then  just  made  their  appearance  for  the 
season. 

There  is  one  circumstance  respecting  these  fire-flies,  quite 
as  extraordinary  as  any.     There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  the 
ancient  poets.     Now,  of  all  insects,  even  southern,  they  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  obvious  to  poetical  notice.     It  is  diflScult  to 
conceive  how  any  poet,  much  more  a  pastoral  or  an  amatory 
poet,  could  help  speaking  of  them  ;  and  yet  they  make  their 
appearance  neither  in  Greek  nor  Latin  verse,   neither  in 
Homer,  nor  Virgil,  nor  Ovid,  nor  Anacreon,  nor  Theocritus. 
The  earliest  mention  of  them,  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is 
in  Dante  {Inferno,  canto  21),  where  he  compares  the  spirits 
in  the  eighth  circle  of  hell,  who  go  about  swathed  in  fire  to 
the  "  lucciole"  in  a.  rural  valley  of  an  evening.      A  truly 
saturnine  perversion  of  a  beautifiil  object.     Does  nature  put 
forth  anew  production  now  and  then,  like  an  author?    Or 
has  the  glow-worm  been  exalted  into  the  fire-fly  by  the 
greater  heat  of  the  modem  Italian  soil,  which  appears  indis- 
putable?   The  supposition  is,  I  believe,  that  the  fire-fly  wns 
brought  into  Europe  from  the  New  World. 

With  respect  to  wood  in  Italy,  olive-trees  in  particular, 
travellers  hearing  so  much  of  the  latter,  and  accustomed  to 
their  pickled  fruit,  are  generally  disappointed  at  sight  of 
diem.  Whether  my  enthusiasm  was  borne  out  by  judgment 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  liked  them,  at  least  in  combination.  An 
olive-tree  by  itself  is  hardly  to  be  called  handsome,  unless  it 
is  young,  in  which  state  it  is  very  much  so,  quite  warranting 
Homer's  comparison  with  it  of  the  slain  youth.  It  is  then 
tender-looking  and  elegant.  When  old  the  leaves  are  stiflT 
hard,  pointed,  willow-like,  dark  above,  and  of  a  light  leathern 
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colour  nndcrneatli ;  the  tnmk  slight,  dry-looking,  crobkei; 
and  it  almost  always  branches  off  into  a  double  st»n  at  a  litde 
distance  from  the  ground.  A  wood  of  olive-trees  looks  like  a 
huge  hazy  bush,  more  light  than  dark,  and  glimmering  wilk 
innumerable  specks,  which  are  the  daricer  sides  of  the  leaso. 
When  they  are  in  iruit  they  seem  powdered  with  myriadB  cf 
little  black  balls.  My  wife  said,  that  oliTe-treea  looked  as  if 
they  only  grew  by  moonlight;  which  giyes  a  better  idea  of 
their  light,  faded  aspect,  than  a  more  proeaical  descripdon. 

The  pine-tree  is  tall,  dark,  and  comparatively  bran<JikBB, 
till  it  spreads  at  top  into  a  noble,  solid-looking  head^  wide  aiid 
Htately.  It  harmonizes  as  beautifhlly  with  extended  land- 
scape, as  architectural  towers,  or  as  ships  at  sea. 

The  cypress  is  a  poplar  in  shape,  but  more  sombre,  steteiy, 
and  heavy;  not  to  be  moved  by  every  iSippant  air.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  dark  colour,  and  contraists  admirably  with  trees  of  a 
rounder  figure.  Two  or  three  cypress-trees  by  the  side  of  a 
white  or  yellow  cottage,  slated  and  windowed  like  oar  nev 
cottage-houses  near  Londcm,  the  windows  often  withoat  glass, 
are  alone  suffici^it  to  form  a  Tuscan  picture,  and  oonstaa^ 
remind  you  that  you  are  at  a  distance  from  home. 

The  consumption,  by  the  way,  of  olive  oil  is  immeuBe.  It 
is  probably  no  mean  exasperator  of  Italian  bile.  The  author 
of  an  Italian  Art  of  Health  approves  a  moderate  use  of  it,  both 
in  diet  and  medicine;  but  says,  that  as  soon  as  it  is  cooked, 
fried,  or  otherwise  abused,  it  inflames  tlie  blood,  distorbs  tiie 
humours,  irritates  the  fibres,  and  produces  other  effects  Tety 
superfluous  in  a  stimulating  climate.  The  notoriousness  of 
the  abuse  miakes  him  cry  out,  and  asks  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  employ  this  pernicious  quantity  of  oil  in  lighting 
the  streets  and  roads.  He  thinks  it  necessary,  however,  to 
apologize  to  his  countrymen  for  this  apparent  inattention 
to  their  pecuniary  profits^  adding,  that  he  makes  amends  by 
diverting  them  into  another  channeL  I  fear  the  two  ledgers 
would  make  a  very  different  show  of  profit  and  loss:  not  to 
mention,  tliat  unless  the  oil  were  consecrated,  or  the  lamps 
hung  very  high,  it  would  assuredly  be  devoured.  "We  had  no 
little  difliculty  in  keeping  the  servants  from  disputing  its  &oA 
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%vitli   our  lamp-light.     Their  lucubrations  were  of  a  more 

iziternal  nature  than  ours. 

"The  rather  thou. 
Celestial  oil  shine  inwards." 

I  was  told  that  the  olire-trees  grew  finer  and  finer  as  joa 
vrent  southwards. 

The  chestnut-trees  are  very  beautiful;  the  spikj-Iookin^ 
branches  of  leaves,  long,  and  of  a  noble  green,  make  a  glorious 
sliow  as  jou  look  up  against  the  intense  blue  of  the  skj.     Is 
it  sk  commonplace  to  say  that  the  castaneU  used  in  dancing, 
evidently  originated  in  the  nuts  of  this  tree,  castagnettef 
Tbej  are  made  in  general,  I  beHeye,  of  cockle-shells,  or  an 
innitation  of  them;   but  the  name  renders   their  vegetable 
dc^scent  unequivocaL    It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  simple 
origin  of  pleasant  things.     Some  loving  peasants,  time  imme- 
morial, faU  dancing  imder  the  trees :  they  pick  up  the  nuts, 
rattle  them  in  their  hands;  and  behold  (as  the  Frenchman 
says)  the  birth  of  the  accompaniment  of  the  fandango. 

Thus  much  for  insects  and  trees.      Among  the  human 
i;ioyelties  that  impress  a  stranger  in  Italy,  I  have  not  before 
noticed  the  vivacity  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  people. 
The  gesticulation  is  not  French.     It  has  an  air  of  greater 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  has  more  to  do  with  the  eyes 
and  expression  of  coimtenance.     But  after  being  used  to  it, 
the  English  must  look  tike  a  nation  of  scomers  and  prudes. 
Whf&i  sexious,  the  women  walk  with  a  certain  piquant  state- 
liaeos^  the  same  which  impressed  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  poets  of  Italy,  Virgil  in  particular ;  but  it  has  no 
haughtiness.      You  might  imagme  them  walking  up  to  a 
dance,  or  priestesses  of  Venus  approaching  a  temple.     When 
liTely,  their  manner  out  of  doors  is  that  of  our  liveliest 
women  within.   If  they  make  a  quicker  movement  than  usual, 
if  they  recognize  a  friend,  for  instance,  or  call  out  to  some- 
body, or  despatch  somebody  with  a  message,  they  have  all  the 
life,  simplicity,  and  tmconsciousness  of  the  happiest  of  our 
young  women,  who  are  at  ease  in  their  gardens  or  parks. 

On  becoming  intimate  with  Genoa,  I  found  that  it  possesses 
multitudes  of  handsome  women;  and  what  surprised  me, 
many  of  them  with  beautiful  northern  complexions.     But  an 
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English  ladj  told  me,  that  for  this  latter  diacovery  I  vas 
indebted  to  my  short  sight.     This  is  probable.     I  have  oftea^ 
I  confess,  been  in  raptures  at  faces  that  hare  passed  me  h. 
London,  whose  only  faults  were  being  very  coarse  and  con- 
siderably bilious.     It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to   have  a 
Brobdignagian  sight ;  and  where  the  mouth  is  sweet  and  the 
eyes  intelligent,  there  is  always  the  look  of  beauty  with  a 
right  observer.     Now,  I  saw  heaps  of  such  faces  in  Genoa. 
The  superiority  of  the  women  over  the  men  was  indeed  re- 
markable, and  is  to  be  accounted  for  perhaps  by  the  latter 
being  wrapt  and  screwed  up  in  money-getting.     Yet  it  is 
just  the  reverse,  I  understand,  at  Naples;  and  the  Neapo- 
litans are  accused  of  being  as  sharp  at  a  bargain  as  anybody. 
What  is  certain,  however,  is,  that  in  almost  all  parts  of  Italy, 
gentility  of  appearance  is  on  the  side  of  tiie  females.     The 
rarity  of  a  gentlemanly  look  in  the  men  is  remarkable.     The 
commonness  of  it  among  women  of  all  classes  is  equally 
so.     The  former  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  old  times,  if 
we  are  to  trust  the  portraits  handed  down  to  tis;    nor, 
indeed,  could  it  easily  have  been  believed,  if  left  upon  record. 
What  is  the  cause,  then,  of  this  extraordinary  d^eneracy? 
Is  it,  after  all,  an  honourable  one  to  the  Italians?     Is  it 
that  the  men,  thinking  of  the  moral  and  political  situation 
of  their  coimtry,  and  so  long  habituated  to  feel  themselves 
degraded,  acquire  a  certain  instinctive  carelessness  and  con- 
tempt of  appearance ;  while  the  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  taken  up  with  their  own  affairs,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  beauty,  and  the  flattery  which  is  more  or  less  paid 
theift,  have  retained  a  greater  portion  of  their  self-possessian 
and  esteem  ?    The  alteration,  whatever  it  is  owing  to,  is  of 
the  worst  kind.     The  want  of  gentility  is  not  supplied,  as 
it  so  often  is  with  us,  by  a  certain  homely  simplicity  and 
manliness,  quite  as  good  in  its  way,  and  better,  where  the 
former  does  not  include  the  better  part  of  it.   The  appearance, 
to  use  a  modem  cant  phrase,  has  a  certain  raffishness  in  it, 
like  that  of  a  suspicious-looking  fellow  in  England,   who 
lounges  about  with  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a  flower  in  his 
mou^.     Nor  is  it  confined  to  men  in  trade,  whether  high  or 
low;  though  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe,  that  all  men, 
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lugb  or  low  (with  the  exceptions,  of  course,  that  take  place 
in  every  case),  are  given  to  pinching  and  saving,  keeping  their 
servants  upon  the  lowest  possible  allowance,  and  eating  as 
little   as  need  be  themselyes,  with  the  exception  of  their 
lavourite  mmestraj  of  which  I  will  speak  presently,  and  which 
iDeing  a  cheap  as  well  as  faTourite  dish,  they  gobble  in  suffi- 
elent  quantity  to  hinder  their  abstinence  in  other  things  from 
"being  regarded  as  the  effect  of  temperance.     In  Pisa,  the 
^eat  good  of  life  was  a  hot  supper;  but  at  Pisa  and  Genoa 
"both,  as  in  "the  city"  with  us,  if  you  overheard  anything 
said  in  the  streets,  it  was  generally  about  money.     Quatrini^ 
aoldi^  and  lire^  were  discussing  at  every  step.     A  stranger, 
full  of  the  Italian  poets  and  romances,  is  surprised  to  find  the 
southern  sunshine  teeming  with  this  northern  buzz.     One 
thinks  sometimes  that  men  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
their  time,  if  it  were  not  for  that  sudcession  of  hopes  and 
fears,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  trade.     It  looks  like  a 
good-humoured  invention  of  nature  to  save  the  major  part 
of  mankind  from  getting  tired  to  death  with  themselves ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  a  necessity  of  progression.     All  mankind  must 
be  fused  together,  before  they  know  how  to  treat  one  another 
properly,  and  to  agree  upon  final  good.      Prince  Albert's 
project  for  next  year*  is  a  great  lift  in  this  direction.     It  was 
a  most  happy  thought  for  combining  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary interests  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
modem  Italian  character,  has  been  the  chicanery,  sensuality, 
falsehood,  worldliness,  and  petty  feeling  of  all  sorts,  exhibited 
by  the  Court  of  Rome.  Mazzini  has  denoimced  it  in  eloquence, 
of  which  the  earth  has  not  yet  seen  the  result ;  however 
extraordinary  its  consequences  have  been  already  in  the  events 
at  Bome.  But  the  same  things  were  talked  of  when  I  was 
in  Italy,  and  the  truth  very  freely  uttered. 

The  Italians  owned,  that  for  centuries  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  the  most  exalted  persons  among  them,  and  a 
sacred  court,  full  of  the  pettiest  and  most  selfish  vices ;  that, 
while  they  had  instinctively  lost  their  respect  for  those  persons, 

*  The  first  Crystal  Palace.  [The  remark  was  written  in  1850,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  correct  it  without  altering  the  context.] 
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ihey  had,  nevertheless,  beheld  ihem  the  mort  ^floorHimig  tf 
their  coantrymen ;  and  that  they  had  been  taught,  by  their 
example,  to  make  snch  a  distinotiGn  between  beKef  and  pne- 
laee,  afl  would  startle  the  saving  grace  of  the  meet  Iswleas  «f 
Calvinists.  From  what  I  saw  myself  (and  I  would  not  vteBtiaa 
it,  if  it  had  not  been  corroborated  by  others  who  resided  la 
Italy  for  years)  there  was  a  prevailing  contempt  of  trmh  in  tiie 
ooontry,  that  would  have  astonished  even  an  opprcoDod  bi^ 
man.     It  formed  an  awfiil  comment  upon  those  dangen  «f 
catechizing  j^eofple  into  insincerity,  which  Bentham  pointed  cot 
in  his  Ckurch-of'EnffkmHam.   We  in  England  are  &r  enoa^ 
God  knows,  from  this  nniversality  of  evil  yet ;  and  some  of  the 
most  conscientioofl  of  our  clergy  themselves  have  lat^y  besD 
giving  remarkable  indication  of  their  disinterested  horror  on 
the  subject.     May  such  writers,  and  finch  read^s  of  then, 
always  be  fomid  to  preserve  us  from  it !     In  Shdley*s  prefiMse 
to  the  tragedy  of  the  Cenci,  which  was  written  at  Bonae,  liie 
religions  nature  of  this  profanation  of  truth  is  pointed  oat  widi 
equal  acuteness  and  eloquence.     I  have  heard  inafamoea  af 
^ilsehood,  not  merely  in  shops,  but  among  **  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,*' BO  extreme,  so  childish,  and  aj^wrently  so  unc<»D8eiovi 
cf  wrong,  that  the  very  excess  of  it,  however  shocking  in  one 
Tespect,  relieved  one's  feelings  in  another.     It  showed  how 
much  might  be  done  by  proper  institutions,  to  exalt  the 
character  of  a  people  who  are  by  nature  so  ingenuoua.     Bat 
received  Italian  virtues,  under  their  present  govemments, 
consist  in  being  catholic  (that  is  to  say,  in  going  to  confeanoD), 
in  not  being  ''  taken  in  "  by  othets,  and  in  taking  in  eveiy- 
body  else.     Persons  employed  to  do  the  least  or  the  grfwlcBt 
jobs,  will  alike  endeavour  to  cheat  you  through  thick  and 
thin.     Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  when  I  was  in  Italj.     It 
was  a  perpetual  warfiure,  in  which  you  were  obliged  to  figfat  in 
self-defence.   If  you  paid  anybody  what  he  asked  you,  it  never 
entered  into  his  imagination  that  you  did  it  from  anything  but 
folly.     Ton  were  pronounced  a  minckione  (a  ninny),  one  of 
their  greatest  terms  of  reproach.     On  the  other  hand,  if  yon 
battled  well  through  the  bargain,  a  perversion  of  the  natural 
principle  of  self-defence  led  to  a  feeling  of  respect  for  you. 
Dispute  might  increase  ;  the  man  might  grin,  stare,  threaten  ; 
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might  pow  oat  torrents  of  aigmnent  and  of  *^  injured  iimo* 
oence,"  as  they  alwajs  do;  bat  be  firm,  and  he  went  away 
equally  angry  and  admiring.  Bid  anybody  oondesoend  to 
take  them  in,  the  admiration  as  well  as  the  anger  was  still  in 
proportion,  like  that  of  the  gallant  knights  of  old  when  they 
were  beaten  in  single  combat. 

The  faanoiiB  order  of  things  oalled  Cicisheism  is  the  conse* 

quenoe  of  a  state  of  society  more  inconsisletrt  than  itself, 

^ough  less  startling  to  the  haiAta  of  l^e  world ;  but  it  was 

managed  in  a  foolish  manner ;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  was 

almost  as  gross,  more  formal,  and  quite  as  hypocritical  as  what 

it  displaced.     It  is  a  stupid  system.     The  poorer  the  people, 

the  less,  of  course,  it  takes  place  among  them ;  but  as  the 

husband,  in  all  cases,  has  the  most  to  do  for  his  family,  and! 

is  the  person  least  cared  for,  be  is  resolved  to  get  what  he  cut 

before  marriage ;  so  a  vile  custom  prevails  among  the  poorest, 

by  which  no  girl  can  get  mamed  unless  she  brings  a  certain 

dowry.     Unmarried  fenales  are  aLao  watched  with  exceeding^ 

strictness;  and  in  order  to  obtain  at  once  a  husband  and 

freedom,  every  nerve  is  strained  to  get  this  important  dowry. 

Daughters  scrape  up,  servants  pilfer  for  it     If  they  were  not 

obliged  to  ornament  themselves,  as  a  help  towards  their  object,. 

I  do  not  know  whether  even  the  natural  vanity  of  youth  would 

not  be  sacrificed,  and  girls  hang  out  rags  as  a  proof  of  their 

hoard,  instead  of  the  *^  outward  and  visible  sign  '*  of  crosses 

and  ear-rii^.  Dress,  however,  disputes  the  palm  with  saving^ 

and  as  a  certain  consciousness  of  their  fine  eyes  and  their 

natural  graces  survives  eveiything  eiae  among  southern  woman* 

kind,  English  people  have  no  conception  of  the  high  hand  with 

which  the  humblest  females  in  Italy  carry  it  at  a  dazice  or  an 

evening  party.     Hair  dressed  up,  white  gowns,  satins,  flowers, 

fims,  and  gold  ornaments,  all  form  a  part  of  the  glitter  of  the 

evening,  and  all,  too,  amidst  as  great,  and  perhafts  as  graceful 

a  profusion  of  compliments  and  love-making  as  takes  place  in 

the  most  privileged  ball-ro(Hns.     Yet  it  is  twenty  to  one  that 

nine  out  of  ten  persons  in  the  room  have  dirty  stockings  on, 

and  shoes  out  at  heel.     Nobody  thinks  of  saving  up  articles 

of  that  description ;  and  they  are  too  useful,  and  not  showy 

enough,  to  be  cared  for  en  passant     Therefore  Italian  girls 

25—2 
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may  often  enougli  be  well  compared  to  flowers ;  ivith  head 
and  bodies  all  ornament,  their  feet  are  in  the  earth ;  and  thns 
they  go  nodding  forth  for  sale,  ^*  growing,  blowing,  and  all 
alive."  A  foolish  English  servant  whom  we  brought  out  with 
us,  fell  into  an  absolute  rage  of  jealousy  at  seeing  my  wife 
give  a  crown  of  flowers  to  a  young  Italian  servant,  who  was 
going  to  a  dance.  The  latter,  who  was  of  the  most  respectable 
sort,  and  looked  as  lady-like  as  you  please  when  dressed, 
received  the  flowers  with  gratitude,  though  without  surprise; 
but  English  and  Italian  both  were  struck  speechless,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  crown,  my  wife  presented  the  latter  ^th  a 
pair  of  her  own  shoes  and  stockings.  Doubtless,  they  were 
the  triumph  of  the  evening.  Next  day  we  heard  accounts  of 
the  beautiful  dancing ;-— of  Signer  F.,  the  English  valet,  open* 
ing  Ihe  ball  with  the  handsome  chandler's-shopkeeper,  &c.; 
and  our  poor  countrywoman  was  ready  to  expire. 

One  anti-climax  more.  If  Italy  is  &mous  at  present  for 
any  two  things,  it  is  for  political  uneasiness  and  minestrcL* 
Wherever  you  find  shops,  you  see  baskets  full  of  a  yellow 
stuff*,  made  up  in  long  stripes  like  tape,  and  tied  up  in  bundles. 
This  is  the  main  compound  of  mtnestra,  or,  to  use  the  Neapo- 
litan term,  it  is  our  now  growing  acquaintance,  maccaroni. 
Much  of  it  is  naturally  of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  the  Genoese 
dye  it  deeper  with  safiron.  When  made  into  a  soup  it  is 
called  minestra,  and  mixed  sometimes  with  meat,  sometimes 
with  oil  and  butter,  but  always,  if  it  is  to  be  had,  with  grated 
cheese.  An  Italian,  reasonably  to  do  in  the  world,  has  no 
notion  of  eating  anything  plain.  If  he  cannot  have  his  bit  of 
roast  and  boiled,  and,  above  all,  his  minestra  and  his  oil,  he  is 
thrown  out  of  all  his  calculations,  physical  and  moraL  He 
has  a  great  abstract  respect  for  fasting ;  but  he  struggles  hard 
to  be  relieved  from  it.  He  gets,  whenever  he  can,  what  is 
called  an  "  indulgence.'*  The  Genoese  in  particular,  being 
but  Canaanites  or  borderers  in  Italy,  and  accustomed  to  pro- 
fane intercourse  by  their  maritime  situation,  as  well  as  to  an 

*  I  used  to  think  that  cicisbeism  was  its  main  distinction;  bat 
young  Italy  insists  that  it  is  going  out  of  fiishion ;  and,  as  Italians 
ought  to  know  more  about  the  subject  than  I  do,  I  shall  not  let 
certain  spectacles  that  were  shown  me  in  their  country,  pretend  to 
refute  it. 
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heterodox  appetite  by  their  industr}'- and  eea  air,  are  extremely 
restive  on  the  subject  of  fasting.  They  make  pathetic  repre- 
sentations to  the  Archbishop  respecting  beef  and  pudding,  and 
allege  their  health  and  their  household  economies.  Fish  is 
luckily  dear.  I  have  seen  in  a  Genoese  Gazette,  an  extract 
from  the  circular  of  the  Archbishop  respecting  the  Lent  indul- 
gencies.  "  The  Holiness  of  our  Lord,"  he  says  (for  so  the  Pope  ia 
styled),  "  has  seen  with  the  greatest  displeasure,  that  the  ardent 
desire  which  he  has  always  cherished,  of  restoring  the  ancient 
rigour  of  Lent,  is  again  rendered  of  no  effect  by  representations 
which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  resist."  He  therefore  permits  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Archbishop^s  diocese  to  make  ^'  one  meal  a 
day  of  eggs  and  white-meats  (latdcini)  during  Lent ;  and  to 
such  persons  as  have  really  need  of  it,  he  allows  the  use  of 
flesh:"  but  he  adds,  that  this  latter  permission  "  leaves  a  heavy 
load  on  his  conscience,"  and  that  he  positively  forbids  the 
promiscuous  use  of  flesh  and  flsh.  I  must  add,  for  my  part,  I 
thought  the  Pope  had  reason  in  this  roasting  of  eggs. 

As  to  the  political  uneasiness,  I  should  have  so  much  to  say 
about  it,  if  I  entered  upon  the  subject,  that  I  dare  but  occa- 
sionally allude  to  it  in  this  volume.  It  would  require  a  book 
to  itself.  The  whole  of  this  volume,  however,  may  be  said  to 
be  about  it,  inasmuch  as  it  concerns  the  transition  state  of 
the  human  mind.  I  shall  advert  again  to  the  religious  part 
of  the  subject  before  I  conclude. 

Meantime,  I  shall  only  say  that  Italy  is  a  wonderful  nation, 
always  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  some  respect,  great  or  small, 
and  equally  full  of  life.  Division  among  its  children  is  its 
bane ;  and  Mazzini's  was  the  best  note  that  has  been  struck 
in  its  favour  in  modern  times,  because  he  struck  it  at  Rome, 
in  the  place  of  the  very  Pope,  and  thus  gave  it  the  best 
chance  of  rallying  under  one  summons.  Heaven  forgive  the 
French  for  the  shameless  vanity  of  their  interference !  for  it 
has  delayed,  under  the  most  imwarrantable  circumstances, 
what  must  assuredly  take  place  before  long,  as  far  as  priests 
and  priestly  government  are  concerned.  The  poor  good  Pope 
can  no  more  keep  it  down,  than  he  could  tread  out  a  volcano 
with  his  embroidered  slippers. 

I  differ  with  Mazzini,   inasmuch  as  I  prefer  a  republic 
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under  a  limited  nionarcb,  to  a  republic  without  one.  It  auimi 
to  me  to  pTomi8e][better  for  order  and  refinement,  and  £ar  the 
security,  against  reactions,  of  |»x)gre88ion  itsel£  StUl  I  abould 
Bave  rejoiced  to  see  his  noble  experiment  at  Borne  completed: 
for  the  throne  which  he  and  his  compeers  occupied,  and  from 
which,  in  accordance  with  his  own  awftd  wordsy  he  had  made 
fiilsehood  descend,*  was  occupied  bj  justice  and  reason^  and 
in&mous  was  the  intervention  that  broke  it  up.  But  if  poor, 
divided,  and  still  in  great  measure  (as  far  as  the  mradncated 
classes  are  concerned)  priest-riddai  Italy  is  not  yet  stroxi^ 
enough  or  worthy  enough  to  complete  an  experiment  ao  nobip, 
then  the  best  thing  to  be  desired  is,  that  the  gallant  king  of 
Sardinia  should  succeed  with  his  constitutional  experiment 
which  would  end  in  something  &r  bett^  than  absolutism  of 
any  kind,  and  might  idtimately  crown  republicanism  itadf 
with  the  superior  grace  and  security,  of  which  meotioii  has 
just  been  made. 


CHAPTER    XLXII. 

KBTUEN    TO    BNGLANDw 


On  our  return  from  Italy  to  England,  we  travelled  not  hy 
post,  but  by  vettura,  that  is  to  say,  by  easy  stages  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  a-day,  in  a  travelling  carriage;  the  box  of  which 
is  turned  into  a  chaise,  with  a  calash  over  it.  It  is  drawn  by 
three  horses,  occasionally  assisted  by  mules.  We  paid  about 
eighty-two  guineas  English,  for  which  some  ten  of  us  (count- 
ing  as  six,  because  of  the  children,)  were  to  be  taken  to 
Calais;  to  have  a  breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  on  the  road; 
to  be  provided  with  five  beds  at  night,  each  containing  two 
persons ;  and  to  rest  four  days  during  the  journey,  without 
further  expense,  in  whatever  places  and  portions  of  time  we 
thought  fit.  Our  breakfast  ^as  to  consist  of  cofifee,  bread, 
finiit,  milk,  and  eggs  (plenty  of  each),  and  our  dinner  of  the 
four  indispensable  Italian  dishes,  something  roast,  something 
boiled,  something  firled,  and  what  they  call  an  umido,  which 

*  «<  You  ABB  ▲  LIE :  Descend!  ^^-^Maxxini  to  the  Papal  Power, 
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is  a  Laab,  or  sometlmig  of  that  sort ;  together  with  vegetablesy 
wine,  and  fruit.     Care,  however,  miut  be  takai  in  these  bar- 
gjaioa^  that  the  vettunno  does  not  crib  from  the  allowance  bj 
degrees,  otherwise  the  dishes  grow  fewer  and  smaller ;  meat 
disappears  on  a  religious  principle,  it  being  tnagro  day,  on 
-which  "  nothing  is  to  be  had;  '*  and  the  vegetables,  adhering 
to  their  friend  the  meat  in  his  adversity,  disappear  likewise. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  vettunno  has  two  conflicting 
interests  within  him.      It  is  his  interest  to  please  yon  in  hope 
of  other  custom;  and  it  is  his  interest  to  make  the  most  of 
the  sum  of  money  which  his  master  allows  him  for  expenses. 
Withstand,  however,  any  change  at  first,  and  good  behaviour 
may  be  reckoned  upon.     We  had  as  pleasant  a  little  Tuscan 
to  drive  us  as  I  ever  met  with.     He  b^gan  very  handsomely ; 
but  finding  ua  willing  to  make  the  best  of  any  little  defici- 
ency, he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving  up  the 
remoter  interest  for  ih&  nearev  one.     We  found  our  profusion 
d-iw>inift]i  accordingly;  and  at  Turin,  after  cunningly  asking 
us  whether  we  cared  to  have  an  inn  not  of  the  very  highest 
description,  he  brought  us  to  one,  of  which  it  could  only  be 
said  that  it  was  not  of  the  very  lowest.     The  landlord  showed 
us  into  sordid  rooms  on  9,  second  story.     I  found  it  necessaiy 
to  be  base  and  make  a  noise  ;  upon  which  little  Gigi  looked 
frightened,  and  the  landlord  became  slavish,  and  bowed  us 
into  his  best  apartments.     We  had  no  more  of  the  same 
treatment. 

Our  rogue  of  a  driver  had  an  excellent  temper,  and  was  as 
honest  a  rogue,  I  will  undertake  to  say,  as  ever  puzzled  a 
formalist.  He  made  us  kugh  with  his  resemblance  to  Lamb, 
whose  countenance,  a  little  jovialized,  he  engrafted  upon  an 
active  little  body  and  sturdy  pair  of  legs,  walking  about  in  his 
jack-boots  as  if  they  were  pumps.  But  a  man  must  have 
some  great  object  in  life,  to  carry  him  so  many  times  over 
the  Alps:  and  this,  of  necessity,  is  money.  We  could  have 
dispeased  easily  enough  with  some  of  the  fiied  and  roasted; 
but  to  do  this  would  have  been  to  subject  ourselves  to  other 
diminutions.  Our  bargain  was  reckoned  a  good  one.  Gigi's 
master  said  (believe  him  who  will)  that  he  could  not  have 
afforded  it,  had  he  not  been  sure,  at  that  time  of  the  year. 
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that  somebody  would  take  his  coach  back  again  ;  such  is  the 
multitude  of  persons  that  come  to  winter  in  Italj. 

We  were  told  to  look  for  a  barren  road  from  Floreii<%  to 
Bologna,  but  were  agreeably  disappointed.  The  vines^  indeed, 
and  the  olives  disappeared ;  but  this  was  a  relief  to  ua.  In- 
stead of  these,  and  the  comparatiyely  petty  ascents  aboac 
Florence,  we  had  proper  swelling  Apennines,  valley  and 
mountain,  with  fine  sloping  meadows  of  green,  interspersed 
with  wood. 

[Starting  from  Maiano  at  an  early  hour  on  the  lOth  of 
September,  1825,]  we  stopped  to  refresh  ourselves  at  noon  at 
an  inn  called  Le  Maschere,  where  there  was  an  elegant  pro- 
spect, a  mixture  of  nature  with  garden  ground;  and  we  sl^ 
at  Covigliaio,  where  three  tall  buxom  damsels  waited  vLptm 
us,  who  romped  during  supper  with  the  men-servants.  One 
of  them  had  a  better  tone  in  speaking  than  the  others,  npcm 
the  strength  of  which  she  stepped  about  with  a  jaunty  air  in 
a  hat  and  feathers,  and  *^  did  the  amiable."  A  Greek  came 
in  with  a  long  beard,  which  he  poked  into  all  the  rooms  by 
way  of  investigation,  as  he  could  speak  no  language  bat  his 
own.  I  asked  one  of  the  girls  why  she  looked  so  frightened ; 
upon  which  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said  ''  Oh  ZHoI " 
as  if  Bluebeard  had  come  to  put  her  in  his  seraglio. 

Our  vile  inn  knocked  us  up ;  and  we  were  half-starved. 
Little  Gigi,  on  being  remonstrated  with,  said  that  he  was  not 
aware  till  that  moment  of  its  being  part  of  his  duty,  by  the 
agreement,  to  pay  expenses  during  our  days  of  stopping*  He 
had  not  looked  into  the  agreement  till  then !  The  rogue  1  So 
we  lectured  him,  and  forgave  him  for  his  good  temper ;  and 
he  was  to  be  very  honest  and  expensive  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 

Next  morning  we  set  off  at  five  o'clock,  and  passed  a  vol- 
canic part  of  the  Apennines,  where  a  ilame  issues  from  the 
ground.  We  thought  we  saw  it.  The  place  is  caUed  Pietra 
Mala  (Evil  Rock).  Here  we  enter  upon  the  Pope's  territories; 
as  if  his  Holiness  were  to  be  approached  by  an  infernal  door. 

We  refreshed  at  Poggioli,  in  sight  of  a  church  upon  a  hill, 
called  the  Monte  dei  Formicoli  (Ant  Hill).  Sitting  outside 
the  inn-door  on  a  stone,  while  the  postilion  sat  on  another,  he 
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"told  UB  of  an  opinion  which  prevailed  among  travellers  re- 
specting this  plaoe.     They  reported,  that  on  a  certain  day  in 
the  year,  all  the  ants  in  the  neighbourhood  come  to  church  in 
the  middle  of  the  service,  and  die  during  the  celebration  of 
the  mass.     Ailer  giving  me  this  information,  I  observed  him 
glancing  at  me  for  some  time  with  a  very  serious  face,  after 
"which  he  said  abruptly, "  Do  you  believe  this  report,  signore?  " 
I  told  him,  that  I  was  loath  to  differ  with  what  he  or  any  one 
else  might  think  it  proper  to  believe ;  but  if  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me  as  one  to  be  sincerely  answered— 
"  Oh,  certainly,  signore." 
"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  believe  it." 
"  No  more,"  said  Little  Gigi,  "  do  I." 
I  subsequently  found  my  postilion  very  sceptical  on  some 
highly  Catholic  points,  and  he  accounted  for  it  like  a  philo- 
sopher.    Seeing  that  he  made  no  sign  of  reverence  in  passing 
the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  I  asked  him  the  reason. 
«  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  have  travelled." 

These  were  literally  his  words.  (Ho  viaggiato,  signore.) 
He  manifested,  however,  no  disrespect  for  opinions  on  which 
most  believers  are  agreed ;  though  whenever  his  horses  vexed 
him,  he  poured  forth  a  series  of  the  most  blasphemous 
execrations  which  I  ever  heard.  Indeed,  I  had  never  heard 
any  at  all  resembling  them ;  though  I  was  told  they  were  not 
uncommon  with  persons  imqueationably  devout.  He  abused 
the  Divine  presence  in  the  sacrament.  He  execrated  the  body 
and ^but  I  must  not  repeat  what  he  said,  for  fear  of  shock- 
ing the  reader  and  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  he  did  it 
all  in  positive  innocence  and  want  of  thought,  repeating  the 
words  as  mere  words  which  he  heard  from  others  all  his  life, 
and  to  which  he  attached  none  of  the  ideas  which  they  ex- 
pressed. When  a  person  d — ^ns  another  in  English,  he  has 
no  real  notion  of  what  he  condemns  him  to  ;  and  I  believe 
our  postilion  had  as  little  when  he  devoted  the  objects  of  his 
worship  to  malediction.  He  was  very  kind  to  the  children, 
and  took  leave  of  us  at  the  end  of  our  journey  in  tears. 

The  same  evening  we  got  to  Bolognai  where  we  finished 
for  the  present  with  mountains.  The  best  streets  in  Bologna 
are  furnished  with  arcades,  very  sensible  things,  which  we 
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are  sarprised  to  miss  in  anj  citj  in  a  hot  conntty.  They  are 
to  be  found,  more  or  lesa^  as  jou  txayel  norihwazda^  Tisa 
hoiues  were  all  kept  in  good-looking  order,  owing^  I  bddeivi^ 
to  a  passion  whick  the  Bolc^ete  have  for  a  goigeons 
versaiy,  againat  which  everything^  animate  and 
puts  on  ita  best.  I  could  not  learn  what  it  was 
tapestry  and  flowers,  they  bring  out  their  pictures  to  Iiai^  in 
front  of  the  houses.  Many  cities  in  Italy  disaj^int  the  eye 
of  the  trayeller.  The  stucco  and  plastar  outaidie  the  lioiiaet 
get  worn,  and,  together  with  the  open  windows,  grres  then 
a  squalid  and  deserted  appearance.  But  the  name  is  always 
something.  If  Bologna  were  nothing  of  a  city,  it  would  still 
be  a  fine  sound  and  a  sentiment ;  a  tiling  recorded  in  ait,  is. 
poetry,  in  stories  of  all  sorts. 

We  |)assed  next  day  ot^  a  flat  country,  and  dined  at 
Modena,  which  is  neither  so  good*looking  a  city,  nor  so  wdH 
sounding  a  recollection  as  Bologna;,  but  it  is  still  Modeam, 
the  native  place  of  Tassoni.  I  went  to  the  cathedral  to  get 
sight  of  the  Bucket  (La  Secchia)  which  is  hung  up  thero,  but 
fbund  the  doors  shut,  and  a  very  ugly  pile  of  building.  The 
liona  b^ore  the  doors  looked  as  if  some  gtant*s  children  lad 
made  th«n  in  sport ;  wretchedly  sculptured,  and  gaped  as  if 
in  agony  at  their  bad  legs.  It  was  a  disappointment  to  Hie 
not  to  see  the  Bucket.  The  poem  called  the  Bape  of  Ae 
Bwket  (La  Secchia  Bapita),  next  to  Metastasio's  address  to 
VokUB,  is  my  oldest  Italian  acquaintance ;  and  I  reekonsd 
upon  saying  to  the  subject  of  it,  ^  Ha,  ha !  There  you  are  !  " 
Pope  imitated  the  title  of  this  poem  in  hb  Bape  of  the  Lodt; 
and  Dryden  confessed  to  a  young  critic,  that  he  himsdif  knew 
tile  poem,  and  had  made  uae  of  it.  The  bucket  was  a  trophy 
taken  by  the  Modenese  flrom  their  rivals  of  Bologna,  durii^ 
i»ie  of  the  petty  Italian  war& 

There  is  something  provokii^,  and  yet  sometiiing  fine  too^ 
in  flitting  in  this  manner  from  city  to  city.  You  are  vexed  at 
not  being  able  to  stop  and  see  pictures,  &q.  ^  but  you  have  a 
sort  of  royal  taste  of  great  pleasures  in  passing.  The  beat 
tiling  one  can  do  to  get  at  the  interior  of  anytiiing  in  tiiis 
hurry,  is  to  watch  the  countenances  of  the  people.  I  thon^ 
dutt  the  aspects  of  the  Bolognese  and  Modenese  peo^de  aingu* 
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larly  answered  to  their  character  in  books.  What  is  more 
eiagulaTy  is  the  extraordinaxy  difference  and  nationality  of 
aspect  in  the  people  of  two  cities,  at  so  little  distance  from 
one  another.  The  Bolognese  have  a  broad  steady  look,  not 
ivithout  geniality  and  richness.  You  can  imagine  them  to 
give  birth  to  painters.  The  Modenese  are  crusty-looking  aod 
G«rking,  with  a  narrow  mouth,  and  a  dry  twinkle  at  the  comer 
of  the  eyes.  They  are  critics  and  satixists  on  the  face  of  them. 
For  my  part,  I  never  took  very  kindly  to  Tassoni,  for  all  mj 
young  acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  in  the  war  which  he  has 
«debrated,  I  was  henceforward,  whatever  I  was  before,  de- 
cidedly for  the  Bolognese. 

On  the  I2th  of  September,  after  dining  at  Modena,  we  slept 
at  Beggio,  where  Ariosto  was  born.  His  &ther  was  captain 
of  the  citadel.  Boiardo^  the  poet's  worthy  precursor  (in  some 
respects,  I  think,  his  surpasser),  was  bom  at  Scandiano,  not 
'Gur  off.  I  ran,  before  the  gales  were  shut,  to  get  a  look  at  the 
citadel,  and  was  much  the  better  for  not  missing  it  Poets 
leave  a  greater  charm  than  any  men  upon  places  they  have 
rendered  &mous,  because  they  sympathise  more  than  any  other 
men  with  localities,  and  identify  tliemselves  with  the  least 
beauty  of  art  or  nature— a  turret  or  an  old  tree.  The  river 
Uissus  at  Athens  is  finind  to  be  a  sorry  brook ;  but  it  runs 
talking  for  eva:  of  Plato  and  Sophoeles^ 

At  Parma  I  tore  my  hair  mentally  at  not  being  able  to  see 
the  Corr^gios.  Piacenza  pleased  us  to  be  in  it,  on  account  of 
the  name ;  but  a  list  of  places  in  Italy  is  always  like  a  set  of 
musical  tones.  Parma,  Piacenza,  Yogh^ra,  Tortona,  Felizana, 
— sounds  like  these  convert  a  road-book  into  a  music-book. 

At  Asti,  a  pretty  place,  with  a  ^*  west^nd"  iull  of  fine 
houses,  I  went  to  look  at  the  Alfieri  palace,  and  tried  to  re- 
member the  poet  with  pleasure ;  but  I  could  not  like  him. 
To  me,  his  austerity  is  only  real  in  the  impleasantest  part  of 
it.  The  rest  seems  affected.  The  human  heart  in  his  hands 
is  a  tough  business;  and  he  thumps  and  turns  it  about  in  his 
short,  violent,  and  pounding  manner,  as  if  it  were  an  iron  on 
a  blacksmith's  anvil.  Al£eri  loved  liberty  like  a  tyrant,  and 
the  Pretender's  widow  like  a  slave. 
The  first  sight  of  the  Po,  of  the  mulberry-trees,  the  mea- 
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dows,  and  the  Alps,  was  at  once  claseica],  and  Italian,  and 
northern.  It  made  us  feel  that  we  were  taking  a  great  step 
nearer  home.  Poirino,  a  pretty  little  place,  presented  ns  with 
a  sight  like  a  passage  in  Boccaccio.  This  was  a  set  of  Domi- 
nican friars,  with  the  chief  at  their  head,  issuing  out  of  two 
coaches,  and  proceeding  along  the  corridor  of  the  inn  to  dinner^ 
each  holding  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  hand,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  abbot,  who  held  two.  The  wine  was  doubtless  their 
own,  that  upon  the  road  not  being  sufficiently  orthodox. 

Turin  is  a  noble  city,  like  a  set  of  Regent-streets,  made 
twice  as  tall.  We  found  here  some  of  the  most  militaiy- 
looking  officers  we  ever  saw,  fine,  tall,  handsome  fellows, 
whom  the  weather  had  beaten  but  not  conquered,  very  gen- 
tlemanly, and  combining  the  officer  and  soldier  as  completelj 
as  could  be  wished.  They  had  served  under  Bonaparte. 
When  I  saw  them,  I  could  understand  how  it  was  that  a 
Piedmontese  revolution  was  more  dreaded  by  the  legitimates 
than  any  other  movement  in  Italy.  The  one  concocted  t& 
that  time  was  betrayed  by  the  heir-apparent,  then  Prince  cf 
Carignan,  who  undertook  to  make  amends  by  bis  heading 
another,  as  King  Charles  Albert.  A  second  was  lost  not  long 
ago.  Suspicion  still  clung  to  him  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  war ;  but  a  death,  looking  very  much  like  a  broken  hearty 
appears  to  have  restored  his  memory  to  respect,  and  his  son 
has  made  great  and  promising  moves  in  the  right  direction.* 

*  [In  this  passage  there  is  a  very  grave  mistake,  and  none  the  lee 
serious  for  being  apparently  countenanced  by  so  conscientious  a 
writer.  The  allusion  to  a  betrayal  of  a  liberal  movement  by  Charles 
Albert  in  his  youth,  is  based  on  an  entirely  false  report.  Charles 
Albert  had  joined  the  party  of  the  Carbonari,  and  had  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  them,  but  it  was  on  grounds  frankly  stated,  consistent 
with  his  own  professions,  and  with  the  avowedly  monarchical  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  volume.  The  Carbonari  originally  formed  their 
combination  to  free  their  race  from  tyranny,  and  to  restore  Italy  to 
the  Italians.  Charles  Albert  went  with  them;  but  when  they  enlarged 
their  project  and  planned  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  he  declared 
that  he  could  not  adopt  republican  principles,  and  he  withdrew  fhim 
the  movement.  The  movement  was  defeated,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  Charles  Albert,  by  deed  or  word,  suggestion 
or  silence,  ever  betrayed  his  former  comrades.  He  afterwards  endured 
great  trouble  of  mind  and  sickness  of  body  from  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes,  and,  it  is  understood,  doubts  whether  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  opposing  the  Church.  When  opportunity  again  offered 
itself,  Charles  Albert  again  stood  forward,  and  staked  his  throne  in 
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At  Turin  was  the  finest  dancer  I  had  ever  seen,  a  girl  of 
tlie  name  of  De*  Martini.  She  united  the  agilitj  of  the 
^French  school  with  all  that  you  would  expect  from  the  Italian. 
Italian  dancers  are  in  general  as  mediocre^  the  French  are 
celebrated  ;  but  the  French  dancers,  in  spite  of  their  high 
notions  of  the  art  and  the  severity  of  their  studies  (perhaps 
that  is  the  reason),  have  no  mind  with  their  bodies.  They 
are  busts  in  barbers'  shops,  stuck  upon  legs  full  of  vivacity. 
You  wonder  how  any  lower  extremities  so  lively  can  leave 
such  an  absence  of  all  expression  in  the  upper.  De'  Martini 
-was  a  dancer  all  over.  Her  coimtenance  partook  of  the  feli- 
city of  the  limbs.  When  she  came  bounding  on  the  stage,  in 
two  or  three  long  leaps  like  a  fawn,  I  should  have  thought 
she  was  a  Frenchwoman  ;  but  the  style  undeceived  me.  She 
came  bounding  in  front,  as  if  she  would  have  pitched  herself 
into  the  arms  of  the  pit ;  then  made  a  sudden  drop,  and 
addressed  three  enthusiastic  courtesies  to  the  pit  and  boxes, 
-with  a  rapidity  and  yet  a -grace,  a  self-abandonment  yet  a  self- 
possession,  quite  extraordinary,  and  such  as,  to  do  justice  to 
it,  should  be  described  by  a  poet  combining  the  western  ideas 
of  the  sex  with  eastern  license.  She  was  beautiful,  too,  both 
in  face  and  figure,  and  I  thought  was  a  proper  dancer  to 
appear  before  a  pit  full  of  those  fine  fellows  I  have  just  men- 
tioned. She  seemed  as  complete  in  her  way  as  themselves. 
In  short,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before,  and  did  not 
wonder  that  she  had  the  reputation  of  turning  peoples*  heads 
wherever  she  went. 

At  Sant'  Ambrogio,  a  little  town  between  Turin  and  Susa, 
18  a  proper  castle-topped  mountain  a  la  Badcliffej  the  only  one 
we  had  met  with.  Susa  has  some  remains  connected  with 
Augustus ;  but  Augustus  is  nobody,  or  ought  to  be  nobody, 
to  a  traveller  in  modern  Italy.  He,  and  twenty  like  him, 
never  gave  me  one  sensation  all  the  time  I  was  there ;  and 

the  natioDal  cause.  When  he  found  that  Ills  presence  embarrassed 
the  endeavours  of  the  constitutional  party,  he  spontaneously  sur- 
rendered his  throne,  and  doomed  himself  to  die  in  exile,  leaving  his 
son,  his  coflDpanion  in  the  field  and  in  council,  to  carry  on  the  enter- 
prise with  happier  auspices.  Charles  Albert  proved  at  once  the 
Dittemess  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  voluntarily  incurred  and  his  devo- 
tion to  Italy,  by  ordering  on  his  deathbed  that  his  heart  should  be 
carried  back  to  the  beloved  land.] 
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even  l^e  better  part  of  the  Romans  it  k  diffiooH  to  think  of. 
There  is  something  formal  and  c<^  about  their  Kifltmj.  ia 
spite  of  Yirgil  and  Hoiace,  and  even  in  spite  of  llieir  omi 
violence,  which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  soatli.  Thev 
are  men  in  northern  iron,  and  their  poets,  even  the  beat  of 
them,  were  copiers  of  the  Oreek  poets,  not  origiiials,  Ke 
Dante  and  Petrarch.  So  we  slept  at  Susa,  not  thinkiiig  «f 
Augustus,  but  listening  to  waterfalls,  and  thinking  of  the  Aim. 

Next  morning  we  beheld  a  sight  worth  living  for.  We  wen 
now  ascending  the  Alps ;  and  while  yet  in  the  darkness  befere 
dawn,  we  beheld  the  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  basiking  in 
the  sunshine.  We  took  it  with  delighted  reverence  into  oar 
souls,  and  there  it  is  lor  ever.  The  passage  of  the  Ah» 
(thanks  to  Bonaparte,  whom  a  mountaineer,  with  brtghtDcas 
in  his  eyes,  called  "  Napoleon  of  happy  memory," — N^qfohom 
difelice  memoria)  is  now  as  easy  as  a  road  in  £ngl«&d.  Ton 
look  up  towards  aiiy  galleries  and  down  upon  villages  that 
appear  like  toys,  and  ieel  somewhat  disappointed  «t  it>llii^ 
over  it  all  so  easily. 

The  moment  we  passed  the  Alps,  we  found  ourselves  in 
France.  At  Lanidebourg,  French  was  spoken,  and  amorous 
groups  gesticulated  on  the  papering  and  ctu-tains.  Savor  is  a 
glorious  country,  a  wonderful  intermixture  of  savage  pred- 
pices  and  pastoral  meads  ;  but  the  roads  are  still  uneven  and 
bad.  The  river  ran  and  tumbled,  as  if  in  a  race  with  oar 
tumbling  carriage.  At  one  time  you  are  in  a  road  like  a 
gigantic  rut,  deep  down  in  a  valley ;  and  at  another,  up  in  the 
air,  wheeling  along  a  precipice  I  know  not  how  many  tames  as 
high  as  St.  PauTs. 

At  Chamb^iy,  I  could  not  resist  going  to  see  the  house  of 
Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Warens,  while  the  coach  stopped. 
It  is  up  a  beautiful  lane,  where  you  have  trees  all  the  way, 
sloping  fields,  and  a  brook ;  as  fit  a  scene  as  could  be  desired* 
I  met  some  Germans  coming  away,  who  oongratukted  me  on 
being  bound,  as  they  had  been,  to  the  house  of  ^  Jean 
Jacques."  The  house  itself  is  of  the  humbler  genteel  dass, 
but  neat  and  white,  with  green  blinds.  The  little  chapd^ 
tliaL£ost  its  mistress  so  much,  is  still  rem^ing. 

oceeded,   through  Lyons  and  Auxerre,  to  FtaiB. 
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Beyond  Lyons,  we  met  om  the  road  the  statue  of  Lotus  XIY. 
going  to  that  city  to  ovencwe  it  with  Bourbon  memories.  It 
was  an  equestrian  statue,  covered  up,  guarded  with  soldiers, 
and  looking  on  that  road  like  some  mysterious  heap.  Don 
Quixote  would  have  attacked  it,  and  not  been  thought  mad: 
8o  amch  has  romance  done  for  us.  The  ztatiyes  would  in- 
ftliiblj  have  looked  quietly  on.  There  was  a  riot  about  it  at 
Lryons,  soon  after  its  arrival.  I  had  bought  in  that  city  a 
Toliune  of  the  songs  of  B^ranger,  and  I  thought  to  myself  as 
I  met  the  statue,  *'  I  have  a  little  book  in  my  pocket,  which 
will  not  suffer  you  to  last  long."  And,  surely  enough,  down 
it  went;  for  down  went  King  Charles. 

Statues  rise  and  fall;  but,  a  little  on  the  other  side  of 
Lyons,  oar  postilion  exclaimed,  ^  Monte  Bianco  I"  and  turn- 
ing round,  I  beheld,  fer  the  fLrat  time,  Mont  Blanc,  which 
liad  been  hidden  from  ns,  when  near  it,  by  a  fog.  It  looked 
like  a  turret  in  the  ^,  amber-coloured,  golden,  belonging  to 
tiie  wall  of  some  ethereal  world.  This,  too,  is  in  our  memo- 
ries ibr  ever, — an  addition  to  our  stock, — ^a  light  for  memory 
to  turn  to,  when  it  widies  a  beam  upon  its  &ce. 

At  Paris  we  could  stop  but  two  days,  and  I  had  but  two 
thoughts  in  my  head ;  one  of  the  Revolution,  the  other  of  the 
times  of  Moli^re  and  Boileau.  Accordingly  I  looked  abont 
for  the  Sorbonne,  and  went  to  see  the  place  where  the  guil- 
lotine stood; — ^tihie  place  where  thousands  of  spirits  under* 
went  the  last  pang  of  mortality ;  many  guilty,  many  innocent, 
but  all  the  victims  of  a  re-action  against  tyranny,  such  as  will 
never  let  tyranny  be  what  it  was,  unless  a  convulsion  of  nature 
should  swallow  up  knowledge,  and  make  the  world  b^in  over 
again.  These  are  the  thoughts  that  enable  us  to  bear  such 
sights,  and  thai  serve  to  secure  what  we  hope  for. 

Paris,  besides  being  a  beautiful  city  in  the  quarter  that 
strangers  most  look  to,  the  Tuileries,  Quai  de  Vohaire,  d^c, 
delights  the  eye  of  a  man  of  letters  by  the  multitude  of  its 
book-stalls.  There  seemed  to  be  a  want  of  old  books ;  but 
the  new  were  better  than  the  shoal  of  Museds  and  Lives  of 
the  Saints  that  disappoint  the  lover  of  duodecimos  on  the  stalls 
of  Italy ;  and  the  Kousseaus  and  Yoltaires  were  endless.  I 
thought,  if  I  were  a  bachelor,  not  an  Englishman,  and  had 
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no  love  for  old  friends  and  fields,  and  no  decided  religions 
opinions,  I  could  live  very  well,  for  the  rest  of  my  liie,  in  a 
lodging  above  one  of  the  bookseller's  shops  on  the  Quai  de 
Voltaire,  where  I  should  look  over  the  water  to  the  Tuileriea, 
and  have  the  Eljsian  fields  in  mj  eye  for  my  evening  walk. 

I  liked  much  what  little  I  saw  of  the  French  people.  They 
are  accused  of  vanity;  and  doubtless  they  have  it,  and  after  a 
more  obvious  fashion  than  other  nations;  but  their  Tanily,  at 
least,  includes  the  wish  to  please ;  other  people  are  necessary 
to  them ;  they  are  not  wrapped  up  in  themselves;  not  sulky; 
not  too  vain  even  to  tolerate  vanity.  Their  vanity  is  too 
much  confounded  with  self-satisfaction.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  touchiness,  I  suspect,  among  them — a  good  deal  of  ready- 
made  heat,  prepared  to  fire  up  in  case  the  little  commerce  of 
flattery  and  sweetness  is  not  properly  carried  on.  But  this  is 
better  than  ill-temper,  or  than  such  egotism  as  is  not  to  be 
appeased  by  anything  abort  of  subjection.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  more  melancholy  than  one  could  expect,  espe- 
cially in  old  faces.  Consciences  in  the  south  are  frightened 
in  their  old  age,  perhaps  for  nothing.  In  the  north,  I  suspect, 
they  are  frightened  earlier,  perhaps  from  equal  want  of  know- 
ledge. The  worst  in  France  is  (at  least,  from  all  that  I  saw), 
that  fine  old  faces  are  rare.  There  are  multitudes  of  pretty 
girls;  but  the  fiices  of  both  sexes  fall  off  deplorably  as  th^ 
advance  in  life ;  which  is  not  a  good  symptom.  Nor  do  the 
pretty  faces,  while  they  last,  appear  to  contain  much  depth, 
or  sentiment,  or  firmness  of  purpose.  They  seem  made  like 
their  toys,  not  to  last,  but  to  break  up. 

Fine  &ce8  in  Italy  are  $is  abundant  as  cypresses.  However, 
in  both  countries,  the  inhabitants  appeared  to  us  amiable,  as 
well  as  intelligent;  and  without  disparagement  to  the  angel 
faces  which  you  meet  with  in  England,  and  some  of  which 
are  perhaps  finer  than  any  you  see  anywhere  else,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  that,  as  a  race  of  females,  the  countenances 
both  of  the  French  and  Italian  women  announced  more 
pleasantness  and  reasonableness  of  intercouTse,  than  those  of 
my  fiiir  and  serious  countrywomen.  The  Frenchwoman  looked 
as  if  she  wished  to  please  you  at  any  rate,  and  to  be  pleased 
herself.     She  is  too  conscious ;  and  her  coquetry  is  saidi  and 
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1  believe  with  truth,  to  promise  more  than  aa  Englishman 
-would  easily  find  her  to  perform :  but  at  any  rate  she  thinks 
of  you  somehow,  and  is  smiling  and  good-humoured.  An 
Italian  woman  appears  to  think  of  nothing,  not  even  of  her- 
self. Existence  seems  enough  for  her.  But  she  also  is  easy 
of  intercourse,  smiling  when  you  speak  to  her,  and  yery 
xmaffected.  Now,  in  simplicity  of  character  the  Italian  appears 
to  me  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  English  women,  and  in 
pleasantness  of  intercourse  both  Italian  and  French.  When 
I  came  to  England,  after  a  residence  of  four  years  abroad,  I 
"was  grieved  at  the  succession  of  fair  sulky  faces  which  I  met 
in  the  streets  of  London.  They  all  appeared  to  come  out  of 
xmhappy  homes.  In  truth,  our  virtues,  or  our  climate,  or 
-whatever  it  is,  sit  so  uneasily  upon  us,  that  it  is  surely  worth 
-while  for  our  philosophy  to  inquire  whether,  in  some  points 
of  moral  and  political  economy,  we  are  not  a  little  mistaken, 
Gipsies  wiU  hardly  allow  us  to  lay  it  to  the  climate. 

It  was  a  blessed  moment,  nevertheless,  when  we  found  our- 
selves among  those  dear  sidky  faces,  the  countrywomen  of 
dearer  ones,  not  sulky.  We  set  out  from  Calais  in  the  steam- 
boat, which  carried  us  to  London,  energetically  trembling  all . 
the  way  imder  us,  as  if  its  burning  body  partook  of  the 
fervour  of  ovr  desire;  [arriving  on  the  14th  of  October.] 
Here  (thought  we),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  we  are; 
and  may  we  never  be  without  our  old  fields  again  in  this' 
world,  or  the  old  "  familiar  faces''  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

AT    HOME    IN    ENGLAND. 


On  returning  to  England,  we  lived  a  while  at  Highgate,  where 
I  took  possession  of  my  old  English  scenery  and  my  favourite 
haunts,  with  a  delight  proportionate  to  the  difference  of  their 
beauty  from  that  of  beautiftd  Italy.  For  a  true  lover  of  nature 
does  not  require  the  contrast  of  good  and  bad  in  order  to  be 
delighted;  he  is  better  pleased  with  harmonious  variety.  He 
is  content  to  wander  from  beauty  to  beauty,  not  losing  his 
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lore  for  the  one  because  he  lores  the  other.  A  yanatioa  on 
a  &ae  theme  of  miurac  is  better  Btill  than  a  good  song  afle*  a 
bad  one.     It  retains  none  of  the  btttemess  of  fault-finding. 

I  nsed  to  think  in  Italy  that  I  was  tired  of  vines  and  oliTes^ 
and  the  sharp  outlines  of  things  against  indigo  skies ;  and  so 
I  was ;  but  it  was  from  old  love,  and  not  from  new  hatred. 
I  humoured  my  dislike  because  I  knew  it  was  iil>founded.  I 
always  lored  the  scenery  at  heart,  as  the  cousin-german  of  all 
other  lovely  scenery,  especially  of  that  whioh  delighted  me  in 
books. 

But  in  England  I  was  at  home ;  and  in  Ea^Jish  scenery  I 
found  my  old  friend  '^  pastoral  **  still  more  pastoral.  It  was 
like  a  breakfast  of  milk  and  cream  afler  yesterday's  wine. 
The  word  itself  was  more  verified :  for  pastoral  comes  from 
pasture ;  it  implies  cattle  feeding,  rather  than  vines  growing, 
or  even  goats  browaing  on  their  tops ;  and  here  they  were  in 
plenty,  very  different  from  the  stall-fed  and  rarely  seen  catde 
of  Tuscany.  The  country  around  was  almost  all  pasture ; 
and  beloved  Hampstead  was  near,  with  home  in  its  church- 
yard as  well  as  in  its  meadows.  Again  I  wandered  with 
transport  through 

"  Esch  alley  green, 
Aad  every  bosky  boms  froai  tide  to  side, — 
My  daUy  walks  and  ancient  neighbourhood.'' 

Only  for  ''  bosky  bourn"  you  must  read  the  ponds  in  which 
Shelley  used  to  sail  his  boats,  and  very^  little  brooks  unknown 
to  all  but  the  eyes  of  their  lovers.  The  walk  across  the  fields 
from  Highgate  to  Hampstead,  with  ponds  on  one  side,  and 
Caen  Wood  on  the  other,  used  to  be  (and  I  hope  is  still,  for 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  years)  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
England.  Poets'  (vulgarly  called  Millfield)  Lane  crossed  it 
on  the  side  next  Highgate,  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  slope, 
which  in  June  was  covered  with  daisies  and  buttercups;  and 
at  the  other  end  it  descended  charmingly  into  ihe  Yale  of 
Health,  out  of  which  rose  the  highest  ground  in  Hampstead. 
It  was  in  this  spot,  and  in  relation  to  it  and  about  this  time 
(if  I  may  quote  my  own  verses  in  illustratioH  of  what  I  felt), 
that  I  wrote  some  lines  to  *'  Gipsy  June,"  apostrophizing  that 
brown  and  happy  month  on  the  delights  which  I  foimd  again 
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in  my  natiTe  cotmtry,  and  on  the  wrongs  done  him  by  the 
pretension  of  the  month  of  May. 


'•  May,  the  jade,  with  her  frerfi  cheek. 
And  the  love  the  hauls  befpeak, — 
May,  by  coming  first  in  sight. 
Half  defrauds  thee  of  thy  right, 
Vor  her  baai  is  shared  by  tfaee 
With  a  wealthier  potencj; 
So  that  thou  dost  briug  us  in 
A  sort  of  May-time  maseuline. 
Fit  for  action  or  for  rest, 
As  the  luxury  seems  the  best, — 
Beardhig  now  the  morning  breeze, 
Or  in  loYe  with  paths  ef  trees, 
Or  disposed  full  length  to  lie. 
With  a  hand-enshoided  eye. 
On  thy  warm  aoA  golden  dopes, 
Basker  in  the  buttercups; 
last'ning  with  nice  distant  ears 
To  the  shepkerd'a  dkpping  s&ean^ 
Or  tbe  nest  field's  lai^hing  play 
In  the  happy  wars  of  hay, 
While  its  perftune  breathes  all  orer. 
Or  the  been  eomes  ^ae,  or  cloi^K 

•*Ohr  could  I  walk  round  the  eart& 
With  a  heart  to  share  my  mirth^ 
With  a  look  to  love  me  ever, 
Thoughtful  much,  but  sullen  nerer, 
I  could  be  content  to  see 
June  and  no  yariety. 
Loitering  here,  and  iiring  there. 
With  a  book  and  fhigal  fare, 
With  a  finer  gipsy  time, 
And  a  cuckoo  in  the  clime, 
Work  at  mom  and  mirth  i^  noon. 
And  sleep  beneath  the  sacred  moon." 

No  offimce,  nevertheleas,  as  John  Bmide  would  have  said^ 
to  the  '^  gtationary  domesticities."  For  &ncy  takes  old  habits 
along  with  it  in  new  shapes;  domesticity  itself  can  tmrd^; 
and  I  never  desired  any  better  heaven,  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  than  the  old  earth  of  my  acquaintance  put  in  its  finest 
condition,  my  own  nature  being  improved,  of  course,  along 
with  it.  I  have  often  envied  the  household  waggon  that  one 
meets  with  in  sequestered  laneB^--«  cottage  on  wheels — mov- 
ing whithersoever  it  pleases,  and  halting  for  as  long  a  time  as 
may  suit  it.  So,  at  least,  one  &nciea;  ignoring  all  about 
parish  objections,  inconvenient  neighbourhoods,  and  want  ef 
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harmonj  in  the  vebicle  itself.  The  pleanntest  idea  which  I 
can  conceiye  of  this  world,  as  far  as  oneself  and  one^s  enjoj- 
ments  are  concerned,  is  to  possess  some  favonrite  home  in 
one*8  native  country,  and  then  travel  over  all  the  rest  of  ^e 
globe  with  those  whom  we  love ;  always  being  able  to  return, 
if  we  please ;  and  ever  meeting  with  new  objects,  as  long  as 
we  choose  to  stay  away.  And  I  suppose  this  is  what  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  will  come  to,  when  they  have  arxiTed 
at  years  of  discretion,  and  railroads  will  have  hastened  the 
m&taiity.* 

I  seemed  more  at  home  in  England,  even  with  Arcadian 
idealiBms,  than  I  had  been  in  the  land  nearer  their  birth-place; 
for  it  was  in  England  I  first  found  them  in  books,  and  with 
England  even  my  Italian  books  were  more  associated  thsok 
with  Italy  itself.  When  in  prison,  I  had  bought  the  collection 
of  poetry  called  the  Pamaso  ItalianOy  a  work  in  fifty-six  duo- 
decimo volumes,  adorned  with  vignettes.  The  bookseller,  by 
the  way,  charged  me  thirty  pounds  for  it;  though  I  could 
have  got  it,  had  I  been  wise,  for  a  third  part  of  the  sum, 
albeit  it  was  neady  bound.  But  I  thought  it  cheap;  and 
joyfully  got  rid  of  my  thirty  pounds  for  such  a  southern 
treasure ;  which,  I  must  own,  has  repaid  me  a  million  times 
over,  in  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  it.  In  prison  it 
was  truly  a  lump  of  sunshine  on  my  shelves;  and  I  have 
never  since  been  without  it.  I  even  took  it  with  me  to  its 
native  land. 

This  book  aided  Spenser  himself  in  filling  my  English 
walks  with  visions  of  gods  and  n3rmph8-— of  enchantresses  and 
magicians ;  for  the  reader  might  be  surprised  to  know  to  irhat 
a  literal  extent  such  was  the  case.  I  suspect  I  had  &t  more 
nghts  of  "  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea,"  than  Mr.  Worda- 
worth  himself;  for  he  desired  them  only  in  despair  of  getting 

*  "  There  is  a  flock  of  pigeons  at  Maiano,  which,  as  they  go  careering 
in  and  out  among  the  olive-trees,  look  like  the  gentle  spiritt  of  the 
Decameron  again  assembled  in  another  shape.  Alas  I  admire  all  this 
as  I  may,  and  thankfiil  as  I  am,  I  would  quit  it  ail  for  a  walk  over 
the  fields  from  Hampstead,  to  one  or  two  houses  I  could  mentkm. 
My  imagmation  can  travel  a  good  way;  but,  like  the  Tartar,  it  most 
carry  its  tents  along  with  it.  New  pleasures  must  have  old  warrants. 
I  can  gain  much,  hut  I  can  afibrd  to  lose  nothing,"— Notes  to  Baeekus 
m  Tuscany,  p.  174. 
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anything  better  out  of  the  matter-of-fact  state  of  the  world 
about  him;  whereas,  the  world  had  never  been  able  to  de- 
prive  me,  either  of  the  best  hopes  for  itself,  or  of  any  kind 
of  vision,  sacred  or  profane,  which  I  thought  suitable  to 
heaven  or  earth.  I  saw  fairies  in  every  wood,  as  I  did  the 
advent  of  a  nobler  Christianity  in  the  churches ;  and  by  the 
help  of  the  beautifid  universality  which  books  had  taught  me, 
I  found  those  two  classes  of  thhigs  not  less  compatible  than 
Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  did,  when  they  talked  of  ^  Holy 
Ovid,''  and  invoked  the  saints  and  the  gods  in  the  same  exor- 
dium. I  found  even  a  respectful  comer  in  my  imagination  for 
those  poetical  grown  children  in  Italy,  who  (literally)  played 
at  ^^  Arcadians  '*  in  gardens  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
assumed  names  from  imaginary  farms  in  old  Greece.  The 
'^  bays"  upon  poets'  heads  in  old  books  had  prepared  me, 
when  a  boy,  to  like  that  imi^  of  literary  success.  I  had 
myself  played  at  it  in  dedications  and  household  pastimes ; 
and  the  names  of  Filicaia,  Menzini,  Guidi,  and  other  grave 
and  classical  Italian  poets,  who  had  joined  the  masquerade  in 
good  &ith,  completed  my  willingness  not  to  disesteem  it. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  at  the  time  of  my  life  in 
question,  I  know  not  in  which  I  took  more  delight — the  actual 
fields  and  woods  of  my  native  country,  the  talk  of  such  things 
in  books,  or  the  belief  which  I  entertained  that  I  should  one 
day  be  joined  in  remembrance  with  those  who  had  talked  it« 
I  used  to  stroll  about  the  meadows  half  the  day,  with  a  book 
imder  my  arm,  generally  |i  ^'  Pamaso  "  or  a  Spenser,  and  won- 
der that  I  met  nobody  who  seemed  to  like  the  fields  as  I  did. 
The  jests  about  Londoners  and  Cockneys  did  not  afiect  me  in 
the  least,  as  far  as  my  faith  was  concerned.  They  might  as 
well  have  said  that  Hampstead  was  not  beautiful,  or  Bich* 
mond  lovely  ;  or  that  Chaucer  and  Milton  were  Cockneys 
when  they  went  out  of  London  to  lie  on  the  grass  and  look  at 
the  daisies.  The  Cockney  school  of  poetry  is  the  most  illus* 
trious  in  England ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  Pope  and  Gray,  who 
were  both  veritable  Cockneys,  "  bom  within  the  sound  of 
Bow  Bell,"  Milton  was  so  too ;  and  Chaucer  and  Spenser  were 
both  natives  of  the  city.  Of  the  four  greatest  English  poets, 
Shakspeare  only  was  not  a  Londoner* 
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But  the  diaige  of  Cooknejism  fiigbtened  tbe  bookaeikn. 
I  ODuU  Viewer  uadentend  till  liiu  momftnt,  wAmI  it  waa^  for 
instiiaoe,  that  made  the  editor  of  a  magaziiie  reject  an  article 
which  I  wrote,  with  the  mock-heroical  title  of  The  Qraou  ami 
AnxietieM  of  Fig  Driving.  I  naed  to  think  he  found  aome* 
thing  vulgar  in  the  title.  He  declared  that  it  was  not  he  who 
rejected  it,  but  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine.  The  pro- 
frifltor,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  it  waa  not  he  who 
lejeeted  it,  but  the  editor.  I  published  it  in  a  magaziBe 
flf  mj  own,  the  Companion^  and  found  it  hailed  as  one  c^  mj 
best  pieces  of  writing.  Bat  the  subject  was  a  man  induotiag 
a  pig  into  Smithfield  throi^h  the  intricacies  of  Cockney  lanea 
and  aUeys;  and  the  names  of  Smithfield,  and  Barbican,  and 
Bell-allej,  and  Ducking  Pond-row,  were  not  to  be  Tentoced 
in  the  teeth  of  my  friends  the  Toritf  under  the  aignatnie  of 
the  quondam  editor  of  the  Bsauxminer,  I  subaequentlj  wvole 
a  fictitious  autobiogn^ihy,  of  which  I  shall  q)eak  preteBtLj, 
under  the  title  of  Sir  JSalph  Ether.  It  was  r^ublished  the 
ether  day  with  my  naa^e  to  it  £or  the  first  thne.  The  pub- 
lisher in  those  days  of  Toryism  and  Tozy  jesting  would  not 
-venture  to  print  it.  I  was  at  length  irritated  by  misrepieaen- 
tations  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron  to  publish  some  auto^ 
biographical  accounts  of  myadf;  and  a  refutation  of  matters 
xelating  to  his  lordship;  and  to  this  book.  £>r  obvious  roanfma, 
my  name  was  sofieBed  to  be  attached;  but  this  only  made 
matters  worse;  and  it  is  inooooeivable  to  what  extent  laaf- 
fered,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  becaoae  the  tide  of  affiun 
was  against  me,  and  because  the  public  (which  is  not  the  beat 
tcait  in  their  chsxaoter)  are  inchned  to  believe  whatever  is 
said  of  a  man  by  tiie  pro^rons.  I  have  since  been  landed 
to  the  skies,  on  no  trther  account,  ibr  productions  which  at 
that  period  fell  dead  from  the  press.  People  hare  thoiight  I 
wrote  Ihem  yesterday;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  at  <anee 
mystified  and  relieved,  to  observe  who  the  persons  were  that 
have  so  praised  them,  and  what  they  have  omitted  to  notice 
£»r  no  better  reason.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  ne 
man  in  the  long  run  can  be  written  down,  or  iq»,  except  by 
himself;  but  it  is  painfiil  to  think  how  muck  can  be  done  te 
both  purposes  in  the  meantime,  and  fi>r  ihoae  who  deserve 
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neither  the  (Hie  nor  the  other.  A  aeeret  history  of  criticism, 
for  some  tweuty  jeaiB  at  a  lime,  irith  its  fiiYouritiBinfly  its 
aniiiioBities,  and  its  hesitations,  would  make  a  very  cunons 
book;  but  the  subject  would  be  so  disagreeable,  ^t  it  would 
require  almost  as  disagreeable  a  person  to  write  it. 

But  adieu  to  records  of  this  kind  for  ever.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble for  many  persons  to  have  had  greater  friends  than  I  hare. 
I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  now  a  single  enemy;  and  I  acc^ 
the  fortunes  which  have  occurred  to  me,  bad  and  good,  with 
the  same  disposition  to  believe  them  the  best  that  could  have 
bappoied,  whether  for  the  correction  of  what  was  wrong  in 
me,  or  ituQ  improvement  of  what  was  right 

I  straggled  successfully  with  this  state  of  things,  as  long  as 
their  causes  lasted.  It  was  not  till  Toryism  began  its  declension 
with  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  small  stock  of  readers 
who  never  left  me  was  increasing,  that  the  consequences  of 
what  I  had  battled  with,  forced  me  almost  to  drop  the  pen  for 
some  years.     I  had  never  lost  cheecfulnoss  of  tone,  for  I  had 
never  ceased  to  be  cheerM  in  my  opinions.     I  hod  now  tea^ 
son  to  be  more  hopeful  than  ever;  but  the  wounds  resulting 
from  a  long  oonflict,  my  old  ignorsnce  of  buBiBess,  and  that 
very  tendency  to  reap  pleasure  from  every  object  in  creatioii, 
which  at  once  reconciled  ne  to  loss,  retained  me  my  fow 
readers,  and  hindered  me  from  oon^>eting  with  the  more 
prudential  lessons  of  writers  who  addressed  the  then  state  of 
society,  conspired  to  s^  me  at  the  mercy  of  wants  and  cre- 
ditors.    The  ailment  from  wbich  I  suffered  in  Italy  returned 
with  double  force;  and  I  know  not  what  would  have  happeBed 
to  me  for  some  time,  short  of  what  tempenuoe  and  my 
opinicms  rendered  impossible,  if  friends,  with  a  delieaey  as 
well  as  generosity  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  thank  suf- 
frciently  to  this  day  (for  the  names  of  some  with  whom  I  was 
not  conversant  eluded  my  gratitude)  had  not  supplied  the  de- 
foots  of  fortune.     Ought  I  to  blush  for  stating  my  obligatiouB 
thus  publicly  ?     I  do,  if  it  be  held  fit  that  I  should;  for  I  am 
loth  not  to  do  what  is  expected  of  me,  even  by  a  respectable 
prejudice,  when  it  is  on  the  side  of  delicacy  and  self-respect. 
But  for  more,  I  conceive,  should  I  have  reason  to  blush,  and 
upon  those  v^ry  accounts,  first,  if  I  could  not  dare  to  distin- 
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goish  between  an  otdinary  and  an  exceptional  case;  and 
secondly,  and  most  of  all,  if  I  could  not  subordinate  a  pre- 
judice, however  respectable,  to  the  first  principles  of  aodal 
esteem,  and  justify  by  mj  gratitude  the  sympathies  which  mj 
writings  had  excited. 

The  little  periodical  work  to  which  I  have  alluded — the 
C9fnpant(m— consisted  partly  of  criticisms  on  theatres,  authors, 
and  public  events,  and  partly  of  a  series  of  essays  in  the 
manner  of  the  Indicator.  Some  of  the  essays  have  since 
accompanied  the  republications  of  that  older  work.  They 
contained  some  of  what  ailerwards  turned  out  to  be  my 
most  popular  writing.  But  I  had  no  money  to  advertise  the 
publication;  it  did  not  address  itself  to  any  existing  infinenoe; 
and  in  little  more  than  half  a  year  I  was  forced  to  bring  it  to 
a  conclusion. 

The  Companion  was  written  at  Highgate;  but  the  opening 
of  ihe  court  scenes  in  Sir  Ralph  Esher  was  suggested  by  the 
locality  of  Epsom,  to  which  place  we  had  removed,  and  which 
saw  the  termination  of  what  it  had  commenced. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  work,  may  be  told 
that  it  is  the  fictitious  autobiography  of  a  gentieman  of  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  including  the  adventures  of 
another,  and  notices  of  Cromwell,  the  Puritans,  and  the 
Catholics.  It  was  given  to  the  world  anonymously,  and,  not- 
withstanding my  wishes  to  the  contrary,  as  a  novel;  but  the 
publisher  pleaded  hard  for  the  desirableness  of  so  doing;  and  aa 
he  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  had  liberally  enabled  me  to 
come  from  Italy,  I  could  not  say  Nay.  It  is  not  destitute  of 
adventure ;  and  I  took  a  world  of  pains  to  make  it  true  to  the 
times  which  it  pictured;  but  whatever  interest  it  may  possess 
is  so  entirely  owing,  I  conceive,  to  a  certain  reflecting  exhi* 
bition  of  character,  and  to  fac-simile  imitations  of  the  courts 
of  Charles  and  Cromwell,  that  I  can  never  present  it  to 
my  mind  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  veritable  set  of 
memoirs. 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  circumstances  under  wliich 
authors  sometimes  write,  when  I  tell  him  that  the  publisher 
had  entered  into  no  regular  agreement  respecting  tiiis  work; 
that  he  could  decline  receiving  any  more  of  it  wh<mever  it 
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might  please  him  to  do  so;  that  I  had  nothing  else  at  the  time 
to  depend  on  for  m'j  family;  that  I  was  in  very  bad  health, 
never  writing  a  page  that  did  not  put  my  nerves  into  a  state 
of  excessive  sensibility,  starting  at  every  sound;  and  that 
whenever  I  sent  the  copy  up  to  London  for  payment,  which 
I  did  every  Saturday,  I  always  expected,  till  I  got  a  good  way 
into  the  work,  that  he  would  send  me  word  he  had  had 
enough.  I  waxed  and  waned  in  spirits  accordingly,  as  the 
weeks  opened  and  terminated;  now  being  as  Aill  of  them  as 
my  hero  Sir  Ralph,  and  now  as  much  otherwise  as  his  friend 
Sir  Philip  Heme;  and  these  two  extremes  of  mirth  and 
melancholy,  and  the  analogous  thoughts  which  they  fed,  made 
a  strange  kind  of  harmony  with  the  characters  themselves ; 
which  characters,  by  the  way,  were  wholly  fictitious,  and 
probably  suggested  by  the  circumstance.  Merry  or  melan- 
choly, my  nerves  equally  suffered  by  the  tensity  occasioned 
them  in  composition.  I  could  never  (and  I  seldom  ever  could, 
or  can)  write  a  few  hundred  words  without  a  certain  degree 
of  emotion,  which  in  a  little  while  suspends  the  breath,  then 
produces  a  flushing  in  the  face,  and,  if  persevered  in,  makes 
me  wake  up,  when  I  have  finished,  in  a  sort  of  surprise  at 
the  objects  aroimd  me,  and  a  necessity  of  composing  myself  by 
patience  and  exercise.  When  the  health  is  at  its  worst,  a 
dread  is  thus  apt  to  be  produced  at  the  idea  of  recommencing; 
and  work  is  delayed,  only  to  aggravate  the  result.  I  have 
often  tried,  and  sometimes  been  forced  to  write  only  a  very 
little  while  at  a  time,  and  so  escape  the  accumulation  of  ex- 
citement; but  it  is  very  difiicult  to  do  this;  for  you  forget 
the  intention  in  the  excitement  itself;  and  when  you  call  it  to 
mind,  you  continue  writing,  in  the  hope  of  concluding  the 
task  for  the  day.  A  few  months  ago,  when  I  had  occasion  to 
look  at  Sir  Ralph  Esher  again,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  I 
was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  how  glibly  and  at  their  ease 
the  words  appeared  to  run  on,  as  though  I  had  suffered  no 
more  in  writing  it  than  Sir  'Balph  himself.  But  thus  it  is 
with  authors  who  are  in  earnest.  The  propriety  of  what  they 
are  saying  becomes  a  matter  of  as  much  nervous  interest  to 
ihem,  as  any  other  exciting  cause ;  and  I  believe,  that  if  a 
writer  of  this  kind  were  summoned  away  firom  his  work  to  be 
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takea  to  the  Boafibld,  he  yrojM  not  -wUHngijr  levrB  his  hot 
■entenoe  in  erroneous  condition. 

The  reader  may  he  sorpiised  to  hear,  after  these  fpinaiti, 
tiiat  what  I  write  with  the  greateat  compoBore  is  TeEsea.  He 
may  smile,  and  saj  that  he  does  not  wonder,  since  ihe  moie 
art  the  less  nature,  or  the  more  artificiidity  the  less  eamesi- 
nefls.  But  it  is  not  that;  it  is  that  I  write  yersea  onfy  when 
I  most  like  to  write;  that  I  write  them  slowij,  with  krring 
recurrence,  and  that  the  musical  form  is  a  perpetual  aolaoe 
and  refreshment.  The  earnestness  is  not  the  less.  In  one 
respect  it  is  greater,  for  it  is  more  concentrated.  It  is  fi>reed, 
hy  a  sweet  neceanty,  to  say  more  things  in  less  compass. 
But  then  the  neoessii^  it  sweet.  The  mode,  and  the  sense  of 
being  able  to  meet  its  requirements,  in  however  oompaniliTe 
a  degree,  are  more  than  a  sustainment:  they  are  a  <dmnn. 
This  is  the  reason  why  poetry,  not  of  the  highest  order,  is 
sometimes  found  so  acceptable.  The  author  feels  so  much 
happiness  in  his  task,  that  he  cannot  but  convey  happiness  ts 
his  reader. 


CHAPTEEXXIV. 
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We  left  Epsom  to  retnm  to  the  neighbomhood  of  London, 
which  was  ever  the  natsrsl  abiding-place  of  men  of  Idlers, 
till  railroads  enlarged  their  bounds.  We  found  a  house  in  a 
sequestered  comer  of  Old  Brompton,  and  a  hmdlord  in  the 
person  of  my  friend  Charles  Knight,  with  whom  an  intercourse 
oommenoed,  which  I  believe  has  been  a  pleasure  on  both  sides. 
I  am  sure  it  has  been  a  good  to  myself.  If  I  had  not  a  reve- 
rence of  a  peculiar  sort  for  the  inevitable  past,  I  could  wish 
that  I  had  begun  vniting  for  Mr.  Knight  immediatdly,  instead 
of  attempting  to  set  up  another  periodical  work  of  my  own, 
without  either  means  to  promulgate  it,  or  health  to  render 
the  fidlure  of  little  consequence.  I  speak  of  a  literary  and 
theatrical  paper  called  the  Taaer,  set  up  in  1880.  It  was  a 
very  little  work,  consisting  but  of  four  folio  pages;  but  it  w«s 
a  daily  publication:  I  did  it  all  myself,  except  when  too  ill* 


aad  iUaeas  seldom  hindered  me  eitker  &om  supplying  the 
review  of  a  book,  going  every  ni^t  to  the  play,  or  writiBg 
the  nottoe  of  the  play  the  same  ni^  at  1^  printing-office. 
The  conseqoence  was,  that  the  work,  slight  as  it  looked,  nesriiy 
killed  me;  for  it  never  prosperod  beTimd  the  coleiie  of  play« 
going  readers,  to  whom  it  was  almost  ezclnaivdy  known;  and 
I  was  sensible  of  becoming  weaker  and  poorer  every  day. 
When  I  came  home  at  night,  ofi«n  at  mmning,  I  naed  to  feel 
as  if  I  could  hardly  speak;  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  aAe]> 
waxdfi,  a  certain  grain  of  fiOagoe  seemed  to  pervade  my  Hmfoa, 
which  I  thought  would  never  go  off.  Bach,  nevertheless,  is  a 
habit  of  the  mind,  if  it  but  be  cultivated,  that  my  spirits 
never  seemed  better,  nor  did  I  ever  write  tiieatricalB  so  well, 
as  in  the  pages  of  this  most  nnremuneeating  speculation. 

I  had  attempted,  just  beiore,  to  set  up  a  little  work  called 
€h€a  of  Ike  Wtek;  which  was  to  talk,  withoat  scandal,  of 
anything  wor&  public  notice.  The  <^vemment  put  a  stop 
to  this  speomlation  by  insiatiag  that  it  slvNild  have  a  aM^np; 
whidi  I  could  not  affiurd.  I  was  very  angry,  and  tilted  agaiaat 
governments,  and  aristocracies,  and  kings  and  princes  in 
general;  always  exe^iting  King  William,  for  whom  I  had 
v^;ard  as  a  reformer,  and  Louis  Philippe,  whom  I  fimcied  to 
be  a  philosopher.  I  also  got  out  of  patience  with  my  old 
antagonists  the  Toriea,  to  whom  I  resolved  to  give  as  good  as 
they  brought;  and  I  did  ao,  and  atopped  ev«ry  new  assailant. 
A  daily  paper,  however  small,  is  a  wei^on  that  gives  an 
immense  advantage;  you  can  make  your  attacks  in  it  so  often. 
However,  I  always  ceased  as  soon  as  my  antagomsts  did. 

In  a  year  or  two  after  the  cessation  of  the  Tader  [«•€.  in 
ISddjy  my  collected  verses  were  published  by  subscr^^n; 
and  as  a  reaction  by  this  time  had  taken  ^ace  in  £»vour  of 
political  and  ether  progress,  and  the  honest  portion  of  its 
opponents  had  not  been  unwilling  to  discover  Ihe  honesty  of 
those  with  whom  they  differed,  a  very  handsome  list  of  sab- 
acriibers  appeared  in  the  Timu  lusmsfti^etj  comprising  name^ 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  some  of  my  aharpest  personal  anta- 
gonists not  excepted. 

In  this  editi<m  of  my  P^eHoal  Werke  is  to  be  found  the 
cnly  printed  €opy  of  a  poem,  the  title  of  whidi  (The  OmUh 
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Armour)  has  been  a  puzzle  for  goessers.  It  originated  in 
curioiiB  notions  of  delicacy.  The  poem  is  founded  on  one  of 
the  French  fabliaux^  Lea  Trots  Chevaliers  et  la  ChemUe,  It 
is  the  story  of  a  knight,  who,  to  free  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  cowardice,  fights  against  three  other  knights  in  no 
stouter  armour  than  a  lady^s  gannent  thus  indicated.  Hie 
Jate  Mr.  Way,  who  first  introduced  the  story  to  the  British 
public,  and  who  was  as  respectable  and  conventional  a  gentle- 
man, I  believe,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  could  be  desired^ 
had  no  hesitation,  some  years  ago,  in  rendaring  the  Fk^ench 
title  of  the  poem  by  its  (then)  corresponding  English  w<»d8, 
The  Thru  Knighta  and  the  Smock;  but  so  rapid  are  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  people's  notions  of  what  is  decorous, 
that  not  only  has  the  word  "  smock"  (of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  the  indelicacy,  till  people  were  determined  to  find 
it)  been  displaced  since  that  time  by  the  word  "  shift ; "  but 
even  that  harmless  expression  for  the  act  of  changing  cme 
garment  for  another,  has  been  set  aside  in  &vour  of  the  French 
word  ^*  chemise  ;"  and  at  length  not  even  this  word,  it  seems, 
is  to  be  mentioned,  nor  the  gannent  itself  alluded  to,  by  any 
decent  writer !  Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have  been  the 
dictum  of  some  customer,  or  customers,  of  the  bookseller  who 
published  the  poem.  The  title  was  altered  to  please  l^ese 
gentlemen ;  and  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  Works,  the 
poem  itself  was  withdrawn  from  their  virgin  eyes. 

The  terrible  original  title  was  the  Battle  of  the  Shift;  and 
a  more  truly  delicate  story,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  never  was 
written.  Charles  Lamb  thought  the  new  title  unworthy  of 
its  refinement,  ^  because  it  seemed  ashamed  of  the  right  one.*' 
He  preferred  the  honest  old  word.  But  this  vras  the  author 
of  Rosamond  Gray. 

We  had  found  that  the  clay  soil  of  St.  John's  Wood  did 
not  agree  with  us.  Or,  perhaps,  it  was  only  the  melancholy 
state  of  our  fortune  :  for  the  New  Road,  to  which  we  again 
returned,  agreed  with  us  as  little.  It  was  there  that  I  thought 
I  should  have  died,  in  consequence  of  the  long  fatigue  which 
succeeded  the  working  of  the  Taller, 

While  in  this  quarter  I  received  an  invitation  to  write  in 
the  new  evening  paper  called  The  Trus  Sun,    I  did  so;  but 
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nothing  of  what  I  wrote  has  sarvived,  I  believe ;  nor  can  I 
meet  with  the  paper  anywhere,  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  an 
essay  or  two  originated  in  its  pages,  to  which  I  cannot  trace 
it.  I  was  obliged  for  some  time  to  be  carried  every  morning 
to  the  True  Sun  office  in  a  hackney-coach.  I  there  became 
intimate  with  Laman  Blanchard,  whose  death  [about  ten  years 
back]  was  such  a  grief  and  astonishment  to  his  friends.  They 
had  associated  anything  but  such  end  with  his  witty,  joyous, 
loving,  and  beloved  nature.  But  the  watch  was  over- wound, 
and  it  ran  suddenly  down.  What  bright  eyes  he  had  1  and 
what  a  kindly  smile  !  How  happy  he  looked  when  he 
thought  you  were  happy;  or  when  he  was  admiring  some- 
body; or  relating  some  happy  stoiy!  If  suicide,  bad  as  it 
often  is,  and  full  of  recklessness  and  resentment,  had  not  been 
rescued  from  indiscriminate  opprobrium,  Laman  Blanchard 
alone  should  have  rescued  it.  I  never  think  of  him  without 
feeling  additional  scorn  for  the  hell  of  the  scorner  Dante, 
who  has  put  all  suicides  into  his  truly  infernal  r^ons,  both 
those  who  were  unjust  to  others,  and  those  who  were  unjust 
only  to  themselves.* 

From  the  noise  and  dust  of  the  New  Road,  my  family 
removed  to  a  comer  in  Chelsea,  where  the  air  of  the  neigh- 
bouring river  was  so  refreshing,  and  the  quiet  of  the  '^  no- 
thorough^u'e  "  so  full  of  repose,  that  although  our  fortunes  were 
at  their  worst,  and  my  health  almost  of  a  piece  with  them,  I  felt 
for  some  weeks  as  if  I  could  sit  still  for  ever,  embalmed  in  the 
silence.  I  got  to  like  the  very  cries  in  the  street,  for  making 
me  the  more  aware  of  it  by  the  contrast.  I  &ncied  they  were 
imlike  the  cries  in  other  quarters  of  the  suburbs,  and  that  they 
retained  something  of  the  old  quaintness  and  melodiousness 
which  procured  them  the  reputation  of  having  been  composed 
by  Purcell  and  others.  Nor  is  this  unlikely,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  fond  those  masters  were  of  sporting  with  their  art, 
and  setting  the  most  trivial  words  to  music  in  their  glees  and 
catches.  The  primitive  cries  of  cowslips,  primroses,  and  hot 
cross-bims  seemed  never  to  have  quitted  this  sequestered 

*  See  the  speech  of  the  good  Piero  delle  Vigne,  who  was  driven  to 
Idll  himself  by  the  envy  of  those  that  hated  him  for  fidelity  to  his 
master. — In/erno,  canto  xiUk 
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region.  Thej  were  like  daisies  in  a  bit  of  sarviving  fieH. 
There  was  an  old  seller  of  fiah,  in  particular,  -whose  crj  d 
^  shrimps  as  large  as  prawns,'*  was  such  a  regular,  long-drawB, 
and  tmly  pleasing  melody,  that  in  i^te  of  his  hoarse  and,  I 
am  afraid,  dmnken  Yoioe,  I  used  to  wish  for  it  of  an  eremng, 
and  hail  it  when  it  came.  It  hurted  fer  some  jears ;  then 
faded,  and  went  ont ;  I  suppose,  with  die  poor  old  weather^ 
beaten  fellow's  existence. 

This  sense  of  quiet  and  repose  may  have  been  increased  by 
an  early  association  of  Chelaea  with  something  out  of  Ae 
pale  ;  nay,  remote.  It  may  seem  strange  to  hear  a  man  wiio 
has  crossed  the  Alps  talk  of  one  suburb  as  being  remot«  from 
another.  But  the  sense  of  distance  is  not  in  space  only ;  it  is 
in  difference  and  disoondnuance.  A  little  back-room  in  a 
street  in  London  is  fiirther  removed  from  the  noise,  than  a 
fhmt  room  in  a  country  town.  In  childhood,  the  &rthest 
local  point  which  I  readied  anywhere,  provided  it  was  quiet, 
always  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  end  of  the  worid;  and  I 
remembered  particularly  fueling  this,  the  only  time  when  I 
had  previously  visited  Chelsea,  which  was  at  that  period  of 
life.  So  the  green  raik  of  the  gardens  in  Paddiugton  seemed 
as  remote  as  if  diey  were  a  thousand  miles  offi  They  r^re- 
sented  all  green  rails  and  alt  gardens,  at  whatever  distsace. 
I  have  a  lively  recollection,  when  a  little  boy,  of  having  been 
with  my  mother  one  day  walking  out  by  Mile  End,  wheie 
there  was  a  mound  covering  the  remains  of  pec^  who  died 
in  the  Plague.  The  weather  had  been  rainy;  and  there  was 
a  heavy  mud  in  the  road,  rich  with  the  colour  of  brown  (I 
suppose  Mr.  West  had  put  his  thought  in  my  head  of  finding 
colour  in  mud.  Whoever  it  was,  he  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good).  I  remember  to  the  present  day  looking  at  this  rich 
mud  colour  and  admiring  it,  and  seeing  the  great  broad  whe^ 
of  some  waggons  go  through  it,  and  thinking  awfully  of  the 
mound,  and  the  plague,  and  the  dead  people;  always  feeling 
at  the  same  time  the  delight  of  being  abroad  with  ray  mother, 
with  whom  I  could  have  walked  through  any  peril,  to  ssy 
nothing  of  so  many  strange  sads&ctions.  Now,  this  region 
fdso  looked  the  remotest  in  the  world.  Even  the  name<^ 
"  Mile  End ''  had  to  do  with  the  impression ;  for  it  seemed  to 
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be,  not  the  end  of  one  mile,  but  of  many ;  the  end  of  miles 
in  general;  of  M  miles.  Measurement  itself  terminated  at 
that  spot.     What  there  was  beyond  it,  I  did  not  conjecture. 

I  know  not  whether  the  comer  I  speak  of  remains  as  quiet 
as  it  was.  I  am  a£raid  not;  for  steamboats  have  carried  yicis- 
sitode  into  Chelsea,  and  Belgravia  threatens  it  with  her  mighty 
advent  But  to  complete  mj  sense  of  repose  and  distance, 
tbe  house  was  of  that  old-fashioned  sort  which  I  hare  always 
loved  best,  ^miliar  to  the  eyes  of  my  parents,  and  associated 
with  childhood.  It  had  seats  in  the  windows,  a  small  third 
room  on  the  first  £oor,  of  which  I  made  a  sanctum,  into  which 
no  pertcffbation  was  to  enter,  except  to  calm  itself  with  reli- 
gious and  cheerful  thoughts  (a  room  thus  appropriated  in  a 
house  appears  to  me  an  exoeUent  thing);  and  there  were 
a  few  lime-trees  in  fitmt,  which,  in  their  due  season  diffused  a 
fragrance. 

In  this  house  we  remained  seven  years;  in  the  course  of 
which,  besides  contributing  some  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Wetimmtter  JReviews,  and  producing  a  good  deal  of  the  book 
since  called  The  Toum,  1  set  up  [in  1834]  the  London  Journal^ 
endeavoured  to  continue  the  Monthly  Repository y  and  wrote 
the  poem  entitled  Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Fen,  the  Legend 
of  Florence^  and  three  other  plays  which  are  yet  unpublished. 
Here,  also,  I  became  acquainted  with  Thomas  GarlyJe,  one  of 
the  kindest  and  best,  as  well  as  most  eloquent  of  men;  though 
in  his  zeal  for  what  is  best  he  sometimes  thinks  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  take  not  the  kindest  tone,  and  in  his  eloquent  de- 
mands of  some  hearty  uncompromising  creed  on  our  parts,  he 
does  not  quite  set  the  example  of  telling  us  the  amount  of 
lus  own.  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  rough 
work  in  the  operations  of  nature :  he  seems  to  think  himself 
bound  to  consider  a  good  deal  of  it  devilish,  after  the  old 
Covenanter  fiishion,  in  order  that  he  may  find  something 
angelical  in  giving  it  the  proper  quantity  of  vituperation  and 
blows  ^  and  he  calls  upon  us  to  prove  our  eneigies  and  our 
benevolence  by  acting  the  part  of  the  wind  rather  than  the 
sun,  of  warring  rather  than  peace-making,  of  frightening  and 
forcing  ratiier  than  conciliating  and  persoading.  Others  re- 
gard this  view  of  the  one  thing  needful,  however  strikingly 
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set  forth,  as  an  old  and  obsolete  stoiy,  fit  only  to  be  finallj 
done  with,  and  not  worth  the  repetition  of  the  old  series  ci 
reactions,  even  for  the  sake  of  those  anal()gies  with  the  physical 
economy  of  the  world,  which,  in  the  impulse  which  nature 
herself  gives  us  towards  progression,  we  are  not  bound  to 
suppose  everlastingly  applicable  to  its  moral  and  q>iritual 
development.  If  mankind  are  destined  never  to  arrive  at 
years  of  discretion,  the  admonition  is  equally  well-£>unded 
and  unnecessary ;  for  the  old  strifes  will  be  continued  at  all 
events,  the  admonition  (at  best)  being  a  part  of  them.  And 
even  then,  I  should  say  that  the  world  is  still  a  fine,  rich, 
strenuous,  beautiful,  and  desirable  thing,  always  excepting 
the  poverty  that  starves,  and  one  or  two  other  evils  which  on 
no  account  must  we  consent  to  suppose  irremediable.  But  if 
the  case  be  otherwise,  if  the  hopes  which  nature  herself  has 
put  into  our  hearts  be  something  better  than  indtements  to 
hopeless  action,  merely  for  the  action's  sake,  and  this  beautiful 
planet  be  destined  to  work  itself  into  such  a  condition  as  we 
feel  to  be  the  only  fit  condition  for  that  beauty,  then,  I  say, 
with  every  possible  respect  for  my  admirable  Mend,  who  can 
never  speak  but  he  is  worth  hearing,  that  the  tale  which  he 
condescends  to  tell  is  no  better  than  our  old  nursery  figmeqjt 
of  the  Black  Man  and  the  Coal-hole,  and  that  the  growing 
desire  of  mankind  for  the  cessation  of  bitterness,  and  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  sweets  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  dropping  the  thorns 
and  huaks  of  the  old  sourness  and  austerity,  and  showing 
ourselves  worthy  of  "  the  goods  the  gods  provide  us.'^ 

Mr.  Carlyle's  antipathy  to  **  shams,"  is  highly  estimable  and 
salutary.  I  wish  Heaven  may  prosper  his  denouncements  of 
them,  wherever  they  exist.  But  the  danger  of  the  habit  of 
denouncing— of  looking  at  things  firom  the  antipathetic  instead 
of  the  sympathetic  side — is,  that  a  man  gets  such  a  love  for 
the  pleasure  and  exaltation  of  fault-finding,  as  tempts  him, 
in  spite  of  himself,  to  make  what  he  finds;  till  at  length  he  is 
himself  charged  with  being  a  *' sham; **  that  is  to  say,  a  pre- 
tender to  perceptions  and  virtues  which  he  does  not  prove,  or 
at  best  a  willing  confounder  of  what  difi*ers  from  modes  and 
appearances  of  his  own,  with  violations  of  intrinsical  wisdom 
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and  goodness.  Upon  this  principle  of  judgment,  nature 
herself  and  the  uniyerae  might  be  found  fault  with;  and  the 
8un  and  the  stars  denounced  for  appearing  no  bigger  than  they 
do,  or  for  not  confining  the  measure  of  their  operation  to  that 
of  the  taper  we  read  by.  Mr.  Carlyle  adopted  a  peculiar 
semi-German  style,  from  the  desire  of  putting  thoughts  on 
his  paper  instead  of  words,  and  perhaps  of  saying  himself 
some  trouble  in  the  process.  I  feel  certain  that  he  does  it 
from  no  other  motiye;  and  I  am  sure  he  has  a  right  to  help 
himself  to  eyery  diminution  of  trouble,  seeing  how  many 
thoughts  and  feelings  he  undergoes.  He  also  strikes  an 
additional  blow  with  the  peculiarity,  rouses  men's  attention 
by  it,  and  helps  his  rare  and  powerfril  understanding  to  pro- 
duce double  its  effect.  It  would  be  hard  not  to  dispense  with 
a  few  yerbs  and  nominatiye  cases,  in  consideration  of  so  great 
a  result.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  judge  him  by  one  of  his  own 
summary  processes,  and  deny  him  the  benefit  of  his  notions 
of  what  is  expedient  and  adyisable,  how  could  he  exculpate 
this  style,  in  which  he  denounces  so  many  "  shams,"  of  being 
itself  a  sham?  of  being  afiected,  unnecessaiy,  and  ostentatious? 
a  jargon  got  up  to  confound  pretension  widi  performance,  and 
reproduce  endless  German  talk  under  the  guise  of  noyelty  ? 

Thus  much  in  behalf  of  us  dulcet  signers  of  philanthropy, 
and  conceders  of  good  intention,  whom  Mr.  Garlyle  is  always 
girding  at,  and  who  beg  leaye  to  say  that  they  haye  not  con- 
fined their  liyes  to  words,  any  more  than  the  utterers  of  words 
more  potential,  but  haye  had  their  '^  actions"  too,  and  their 
sufferings,  and  eyen  their  thoughts,  and  haye  seen  the  faces 
of  die  gods  of  wonder  and  melancholy;  albeit  they  end  with 
beiieying  them  to  be  phantoms  (howeyer  useful)  of  bad  health, 
and  think  nothing  finally  potential  but  gentleness  and  per- 
sqasion. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  loye  money  as  people  may,  there 
is  generally  something  which  they  loye  better:  some  whim, 
or  hobby-horse;  some  enjoyment  or  recreation;  some  personal, 
or  political,  or  poetical  predilection;  some  good  opinion  of 
this  or  that  class  of  men ;  some  club  of  one's  fellows,  or 
dictum  of  one's  own; — ^with  a  thousand  other  aomes  and  pro- 
babilities.   I  belieye  that  what  Mr.  Carlyle  loyes  better  than 
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bifl  finilt*fiiidixig,  widi  all  its  doqaenoe,  is  the  inoe  of  aoy 
Imman  cnstnre  tibat  looks  soffenn^y  and  lorin^y  and.  amcerey 
and  I  belieevB  furtlierythat  if  the  feUow-Kxreatore  weresofiediig 
only,  and  iieiAher  loring  nor  smoere,  but  had  come  to  a  pa« 
of  agony  in  this  life,  which  put  him  at  the  merciaB  of  aorae 
good  manfiir  aome  last  help  and  oonaoiaction  towaida  lasganef 
eren  at  tibe  nak  of  loas  to  zepate,  and  a  aoie  amoimt  of  pain 
and  maadooy  thatman,  if  the  groanToadkod  him  in  its  £ir* 
bnmeas,  wonld  be  Thomas  Cariyle. 

The  LomUm  Journal  was  a  misodlany  of  caaajfl,  critidamy 
and  passages  from  books.  Towards  tlie  dose,  it  -was  jomed 
by  tiie  PrmHag  Machine,  but  the  note  which  it  had  sferaok 
was  of  too  oslhetioal  a  natnre  for  cheap  leadezs  in  those  dajs; 
and  [in  1886],  aftar  attaining  the  size  of  a  goodly  folio  doaUe 
▼ohime,  it  tecminated.  I  have  sbiee  had  the  pkasim  of 
aeeing  the  major  part  of  the  essays  renew  thcdr  life,  and 
foesome  accepted  by  the  public,  in  a  oompamon  wokame  to  Ae 
Indieaiorj  entitled  the  Smr.  But  the  zepulation,  aa  uaoal, 
was  too  late  for  the  profit.  Neither  lite  Semr  nor  the  Indicator 
are  mine^— The  Seer  does  not  mean  a  prophet,  or  one  gifted 
wilh  second  sight,  but  an  observer  of  ordinaiy  things  aiioat 
him,  gifted  by  his  admiration  of  nature  witii  the  power  of 
disoeming  what  everybody  else  may  diaeem  by  a  cnltiTation 
of  the  like  secret  of  satis&ction.  I  have  been  also  pleasedi» 
see  that  ^e  London  Journal  Tnaintahw  a  good,  steady  pciDe 
with  my  old  Mends,  the  bookstalls.  It  is  in  reqfnest,  I  under- 
stand, as  a  book  for  sea^Toyages;  and  assnredfy  its  laigc^ 
triple^oltonned,  eight  hundred  pages,  full  of  <&eeiful  ethics^ 
of  retiews,  anecdotes,  legends,  table-talk,  and  romanoes  )of 
.real  life,  make  a  reasonable  sort  of  library  for  a  Toyqge,  anfl 
must  look  pleasant  enough,  fying  among  the  bulky  iSbSa^ 
upon  deck.  The  Bomancea  of  Real  Life  were,  theaadvas^ 
ooUected  into  a  separate  volume.  They  contain  the  best 
things  out  of  the  Lownger^e  Cemnum-Plaoe  Book,  and  otiber 
onxious  publications,  with  the  addition  of  comments  by  tbe 
editor.  These  romances  are  as  little  my  properfy  aa'Ae  books 
of  essays  just  mentioned :  but  I  venture  to  think  that  Aey 
are  worth  recommending  for  their  own  sakes,  and  that  the 
comments  contain  some  of  my  best  reflections. 
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Alas !  irMdier  am  I  going,  thm  taQdng  about  inyaelf  ? 
But  I  nrast  jfinkh  yAst  I  faaye  got  eo  &r  with. 

Among  ihe  oontzibataxB  to  the  London  Jourtud  ivas  « 
jDung  fiiend,  who,  ihad  be  lired,  would  baye  been  a  verj 
^HrtiTigiiiflbed  maou  I  aifaide  to  Egerton  Webbe,  a  naoKie  well 
imown  in  ixrlvaie  czrcleB  of  wit  and  acholandiip.  Ho  wbb 
«  wit  of  the  £nit  water,  a  eoholsr  writing  eLsgaat  Lectin ' 
A  writer  of  the  bert  Engiirii  style,  having  philological  \ 
for  'every  word  lie  ntterad-^a  Teaaoner,  a  bxunoiiit,  ft  poli- 
tifiian,  a  cosmopolite,  a  good  fiiend,  'brother,  and  son;  and  to 
add  a  new  Tarietg^  to  ail  tins,  he  inheriled  from  hia  graact- 
^fii^her,  the  oelebxated  glee  compoBer,  a  gemns  for  nniBical 
•ooiBpoation,  indiioh  in  his  perKm  took  a  higheor  add  ^mdior 
ZHige,  being  etpaallj  adafiled  for  padios  and  oomec^«  Be 
wrote  a  most  himioroaa  fiffoe,  both  words  aadimiuic;  .aod  he 
was  the  author  of  a  strain  of  instrmnemtal  musio  in  *die 
fimend  soene  of  the  i^^wM^  <2^  .F^witfyuw,  which  was  laken  bf 
dKOomplished  ears  for  a  ditge  of  some  Italian  master. 

Unfortunately,  like  Beethoven,  he  was  deaf ;  but  «o  dd^^ 
f d1  was  his  conversation,  that  I  was  glad  to  strain  my  voice 
for  it  the  whole  evening  to  suoh  an  extent,  that,  on  his  de- 
parture, my  head  wonodd  nm  romid  with  dizziness,  and  I  could 
not  go  to  sleep. 

Had  he  lived,  he -would  bave  enriched  a  &mily  too  good 
and  trusting  for  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world.  He  died; 
and  their  hopes  and  their  elder  lives  went  with  him,  till  they 
all  meet  somewhere  again.  Dear  Egerton  Webbe!  How 
astonished  was  Edward  Holmes,  the  best  nmaical  critic  which 
this  nation  has  produced,  to  see  him  come  into  his  house  with 
his  young  and  blooming  &ce,  after  reading  essays  and  meta- 
physics, which  he  took  for  iSbose  of  some  accompliahed  old 
gentleman! 

I  would  not  do  my  fiiend^s  memoiy  auich  disservice  as  to 
give  the  followmg  jeux  ^aprit  by  way  of  specimens  of  his 
powers^  They  are  samples  only  of  his  pastime  and  trifling. 
Bat  I  fear,  iSbalt  such  entertainmeat  as  my  book  may  oontaiii 
1ms  been  gmwiHg  less  and  less;  and  I  put  tiieni  m,  that  be 
may  still  do  for  me  what  he  has  done  bdU'o  give  my  jaded 
aplzitB  a  fifti 
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Scholarly  readers  know  Martial  well  enough;  and  therefore 
they  know,  that  in  pouring  forth  everything  which  came  into 
his  head,  bad  and  good,  he  is  Bometimes  bad  indeed.  He 
realizes  his  own  jest  about  the  would-be  sly  fellow,  who,  in 
order  not  to  be  thought  poor,  pretended  a  voluntary  appear- 
ance of  poverty.  Martial,  on  these  occasions,  utters  his  no- 
things with  an  air  as  if  they  were  something  on  that  veiy 
account;  as  if  they  possessed  a  merit  which  stood  in  no  need 
of  display.  Such  are  the  '^  epigrams  "  which  my  friend  ban- 
tered in  the  London  Journal  with  the  following  exquisite 
imitations.  He  has  not  even  forgotten  (as  the  Journal  ob- 
served) the  solemn  turn  of  the  heads  of  the  epigrams,  ^<  Con- 
cerning Flavins  " — "  On  the  same  " — "  To  Antoniua  concern- 
ing Lepidus,*'  &c.,  ^'  nor  the  ingenious  art  with  which  Martial 
contrives  to  have  a  reason  asked  him,  for  what  he  is  b^it  an 
explaining.*'  The  banters,  it  is  true,  '*  have  this  drawback; 
tiiat  being  good  jokes  upon  bad  ones,  they  cannot  possibly 
convey  the  same  impression;"  but  the  reader  is  willing  to 
guess  it  through  the  wit. 

"  COKCBRiriHO  JORXS. 

Jonei  eats  his  lettuces  undress'd; 

jy  yon  ask  the  reason?    'Tis  confess'd, — 

That  IB  the  way  Jones  likes  them  best." 

''To  Smith,  coircEBiaHO  Thomsok. 
Smith,  Thomson  puts  no  claret  on  his  board; 
D'  you  ask  the  reason?— Thomson  cant  afford.'' 

"  To  GlBBS,  OOKCElUnNG  HIS  POEKS. 

You  ask  me  if  I  think  your  poems  good; 

If  I  could  praise  your  poems,  Gibbs,— I  would." 

'^  COKCEBSriKG  THB  SaMB. 

Gibbs  says,  his  poems  a  sensation  make;-^ 
But  Gibbs,  perhaps,  is  under  a  mistake." 

<«  To  Thomson,  concebniho  Dixon  anb  Jackson. 
How  Dixon  can  with  Jackson  bear, 
You  ask  me,  Thomson,  to  declare; — 
Thomson,  Dixon's  Jackson's  heir." 

Were  ever  three  patronymics  jumbled  so  together!  or  with 
such  a  delightful  importance  ?  It  is  like  the  jingling  of  the 
money  in  Jackson's  pocket. 

How  strange  to  sit  laughing  at  my  fireside  over  these 
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epigrams,  while  he  that  wrote  them,  instead  of  coming  to 
drink  tea  with  me,  is    .     .     . 

But  we  are  all  bound  somewhere  together,  as  the  sun  and 
the  planets  are  bound  in  one  direction  towards  another  part 
of  the  heavens;  and  the  intervals  between  the  departures  of 
the  dead  and  the  living  are  very  small. 

The  London  Journal  was  followed  by  the  production  of 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen; — a  poem  which,  poem 
though  it  was,  and  one  which  gave  me  a  sense  of  my  advance 
in  imaginative  culture,  and  consequent  power  of  expression, 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  enabled  me  to  persist 
in  writing.  I  have  implied  this  before ;  but  I  will  now  state, 
for  reasons  which  may  be  of  service,  that  I  was  several  times 
forced  to  quit  my  task  by  accesses  of  wonder  and  horror  so 
overwhelming,  as  to  make  me  burst  out  in  perspirations  (a 
thing  very  difficult  in  me  to  produce),  and  that  nothing  but 
the  physical  relief  thus  afforded  me,  the  early  mother-taught 
lesson  of  subjecting  the  one  to  the  many,  and  perhaps  the 
habit  of  thinking  the  best  in  worst,  and  believing  that  every- 
^ling  woidd,  somehow  or  other,  come  right  at  last,  could  have 
given  me  courage  enough  to  &ce  the  subject  again. 

I  remember  t^ee  passages  in  particular,  which  tried  me  to 
a  degree  almost  imbearable.  One  was  that  in  which  the 
shriek  of  the  horse  is  noticed ;  another,  the  description  of 
the  bridegroom  lying  by  the  ditch,  sabred,  and  calling  for 
water ;  and  the  third,  the  close  of  the  fourth  canto,  where 
tlie  horriblest  thing  occurs,  that  maddens  a  taken  city.  Men 
of  action  are  too  apt  to  think  that  an  author,  and  especially  a 
poet,  dares  and  undergoes  nothing  as  he  peacefully  sits  by  his 
fireside  '^  indulging  his  muse.'*  But  the  muse  is  sometimes  an 
awful  divinity.  With  truest  devotion,  and  with  dreadful  neces- 
sily  for  patience,  followed  by  what  it  prayed  for,  were  tiie  last 
three  lines  of  that  canto  written.*  Not  that  the  trusting 
belief  for  which  I  owe  an  unceasing  debt  of  gratitude  to  my 
parents,  failed  me  then  or  ever;  but  all  the  horror  of  won* 
der  (and  in  such  visitations  wonder  is  a  very  horrible  thing) 

•  »  O  QodI  let  me  breathe,  and  look  np  at  thy  sky. 
Qood  IB  as  hondreda,  evil  as  one: 
Bound  about  goeth  the  golden  sun." 
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passed  over  me  with  its  bkdc  bmihexif  and  I  looked  back  on 
it,  as  one  might  look  upon  the  passage  cf  some  tcemendous 
q»irit,  whose  ben^oence,  though  you  still  beEevel  in  ity  lad 
tdnm  tibat  astxnmding  diape.  Eizmly  do  I  believe,  ^bat  all 
finch  8ofBaiiigs,r— and  ftr  woise,.  those  under  the  very  imagi- 
nation of  which  they  su£Qer,— «re  fixr  tiba  very  besfe  and  hap> 
piest  ends,  whatever  may  be  tiie  darkntwa  iduch  they  cast  on 
one  as  they  go. 

lb  was  in  Ihat  peisaasion,  as  well  as  from  need  of  relief^ 
and  for  the  due  variation  of  my  theme,  that  I  intenning^ 
Aese  finghtiul  soeoes  inih  passages  of  militaiy  gaiety,  of 
fiastive  en^yment^  and  even  of  pleasaBtzy^  such  as  the  de— 
aoriplaon  of  the  soldier's  mardi,  of  the  entertainments  givon  ta 
Gi^tKn  Swuzd,.  and  of  the  various  danoss  in  ih&  ball-zoonL: — 

«  The  oountry-daiice,  small  of  taste; 
And  the  waltz,  that  loTeth  tiie  lady's  waist; 
And  the  gallopade,  stnmge  agzeeahla  tramp. 
Made  of  a  scrape,  a  hobble,  and  stamp,"  &c. 

Gibbon  said,  that  his  having  been  a  ca^ptein  of  militia  was 
of  use  to  him  in  writing  his  greai:  work.  With  due  feelmgii 
of  subordination  U>  the  captain,  I  can  si^,  that  my  having 
been  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers  was  of  use  ta  me 
in  peifexsaing  thia  painfiil  duty. 

<<  Steady!  steadyl-^themasseiaf  nor 
Wheel,  and  fidl  in,  and  wheel  agai% 
Softly  aa  drdea  drawn  with  pexu" 

I  had  been  a  pari  of  the  movemoity  and.  fblt  how  soft  and; 
QEdsfldy  it  was. 

^'TShwfbr  the  ffint;  and  the cartr^ge  bite; 
I>arkl7  gathere  the  breath  of  the  flght» 
Salt  to  the  palate,  and  stiDging  to  idgfat" 

Many  a  cartridge  had  I  bitten,  and  thus  laazned  the  salttc^ 
that  dreadful  dinner. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  projected  a  peon  of  a  v«xy 
different  sort,  which  was  to  be  called  A  Day  with  the  Reader^ 

I  proposed  to  invite  the  seadsr  to  break&at,.  dine,  and  sop 

.  with  me,  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  a  country  inn,  in  order 

to  vary  the  circumstances.    It  was  to  be  written  both  gravely 

and  gaily,  in  an  exalted  or  in  a  lowly  stEain^  aooopding  to  the 
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topics  of  which  it  treated.  The  fragment  on  Faganini  was  a 
part  of  the  exordium: 

**  So  play'd  of  late  to  erer^r  paming  thoagfat 
With  flneit  change  (might  I  but  half  at  well 
So  write !)  the  ptde  magician  of  the  bow/'  &c. 

I  wished  to  write  in  the  same  manner,  becoose  Faganini, 
-with  his  violin,  oonld  move  both  the  tears  and  the  langlxter  of 
his  audienoe,  and  (as  I  have  deseribed  him  doing  in  the  verses) 
would  now  give  you  the  notes  of  birds  in  trees,  and  even  hens 
feeding  in  &  fiurm-jard  (which  was  a  corner  into  which  I  meant 
to  take  mjF  companion),  and  now  melt  you  into  grief  and  pity^* 
or  mystify  you  with  witchcraft,  or  put  you  into  a  state  of 
lofty  triun^  like  a  conquerar.  That  phrase  of  "  smiting  '* 
thft  chord  gj**— 

<«  He  smote;— and  clinging  to  the  serioat  checds 

With  godlike  rayishment,"  &e.— 

was  no  ohMsioal  oommooplaoe;  nor,  in  respect  to  impreflstoa 
on  the  mind,  was  it  exaggeration  to  say,  that  from  a  single 
chosd  he  would  fetch  out 

'*The  voice  of  ^pdres,  and  weiglit 
Of  tlw  built  organ." 

Faganini,  the  £bst  time  I  saw  and  heard  him,  and  the  firsi 
moment  he  strudk  a  note,  seemed  literally  to  strike  it ;  to  give 
it  a  blow.  The  house  was  so  crammed,  that,  being  among 
Ae  squeezers  in  <^  standing  room"  at  the  side  of  the  pit,  I 
happened  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  his  ftce  through  the  ana 
akimbo  of  a  man  who  was  parched  up  befiore  me,  which' 
made  a  kind  of  frame  for  it;  and  there,  on.the  stage,  in  thal^ 
frame,  as  through  a  perspective  glassy  were  the  &oe,  bust,  and 
raised  hand,  of  the  wonderful  muaioian,  with  his  instrament 
at  his  chin,  just  going  to  commence,  and  looking  exactly  as  I 
have  described  him.' 

''Hiihand, 

Loading  the  air  with  dnmb  expeotancv. 

Suspended,  ere  it  fbll,  a  nation's  breattL 

''  He  flRote;— and  clinging  to  the  serious  chords 
With  godlike  rarisbmeiit,  drew  forth  a  breathe- 
So  ds^  8o  stroDg,  so  fiflrrid  thick  with  lore^— - 
Blissful,  yet  laden  as  with  twenty  prayers, 
That  Juno  yesni'd  with  no  diTiner  soiil 
To  the  first  burthen  of  the  lips  of  Jove, 
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"  The  exceeding  mystexy  of  the  loTelineu 
Sadden'd  delight;  and  with  his  mournful  look, 
Breary  and  gaunt,  hanging  hia  pallid  &ce 
'Twist  hia  daric  flowing  locks,  he  almost  seem'd. 
To  feeble  or  to  melancholy  eyes. 
One  that  had  parted  with  his  soul  for  pride. 
And  in  the  sable  secret  lir'd  forlorn.** 

To  show  the  depth  and  identicalness  of  the  impressioii 
which  he  made  on  eyeiybody,  foreign  or  native,  an  Italian  who 
Btood  near  me,  said  to  himself,  afler  a  sigh,  <'  O  Die  !**  and 
this  had  not  been  said  long,  when  another  person  in  the  same 
manner  uttered  the  words,  '<  O  Christ !  ^  Musicians  pressed 
forward  from  behind  the  scenes,  to  get  as  close  to  him  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  they  coidd  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  him. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Monthly  Repository.  It  was  originallj 
a  magazine  in  the  Unitarian  interest,  and  contained  admirable 
papers  by  Mr.  William  Johnson  Fox,  the  present  member 
for  Oldham,  Mr.  John  Mill,  and  others;  but  it  appeared,  so  to 
speak,  in  one  of  the  least  though  most  respectable  comers  of 
influence,  and  never  obtained  the  repute  it  deserved.  Nor, 
if  such  writers  as  these  failed  to  counteract  the  drawback, 
could  it  be  expected  that  others  would  help  it  better.  The 
author  of  Orion  made  the  attempt  in  vain;  and  so  did  the 
last  of  its  editors,  the  present  writer,  though  Landor  assisted 
him.  [The  transfer  of  editorship  took  place  in  1837.]  la 
this  publication,  like  better  things  before  it,  was  sunk  Blue- 
Stocking  Revelsj  or  the  Feast  of  the  Violets — a  kind  of  female 
Feast  of  the  PoetSf  which  nobody  took  any  notice  of;  though 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  Mr.  Rogers  said  it  would 
have  been  sufficient ''  to  set  up  half  a  dozen  young  men  about 
town  in  a  reputation  for  wit  and  fancy.'' 

As  Apollo  in  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  gave  a  dinner  to  those 
gentlem^,  in  Blue-Stocking  Revels  he  gives  a  ball  and  supper 
to  literary  ladies.  The  guests  were  so  numerous  as  to  call 
forth  a  pleasant  remark  from  Lord  Holland,  who,  in  a  letter 
in  which  he  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  poem,  said,  that 
« the  inspector  of  blue  ankles  under  Phoebus "  had,  he  per- 
ceived, ''no  sinecure.''  I  believe  the  &ir  guests  were  not 
dissatisfied  with  their  entertainment  It  was  thought  by 
somebody,  that  objection  was  intended  to  Mrs.  Somerville, 
because  it  was  said  of  her,  that 
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<<  Iiutead  of  the  little  Loyes,  laughing  at  colleges, 
Bound  her,  in  doctors'  caps,  flew  little  Knowledges." 

Bujt  I  did  not  mean  to  imply,  either  that  the  lady's  knowledge 

waa  little,  or  that  she  was  not  a  y&j  amiable  person.     It  was 

only  a  commonplace  jest  in  a  new  shape.     Perhaps  it  ought 

to  have  been  followed  by  a  recommendation  to  look  into  the 

&ces  of  the  "  little  Knowledges ; ''  who  are  apt  to  have  more 

loye  in  them,  than  people  suspect. 

A  bookseller  objected  to  publishing  this  poem  on  a  very 

different  account.     He  thought  that  Lady  Blessington  would 

take  offence  at  the  mention  of  her  '^  shoulders,",  and  at  being 

called  a  "  Venus  grown  &t." 

"  *  laAy  Blessington! '  cried  the  glad  usher  aloud. 
As  she  swam  tibrough  the  doorway,  like  moon  from  a  cloud. 
I  know  not  which  most  her  &ce  beam'd  with,— fine  creature ! 
Enjoyment,  or  judgment,  or  wit,  or  good-nature. 
Perhaps  yon  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel  longings 
To  pat  bnzom  shoulders  at  routs  and  such  throngings;— 
Well,— think  what  it  was,  at  a  vision  like  that! 
A  grace  after  dinner !— a  Venus  grown  fat ! " 

It  would  be  strange  if  any  lady,  grown  stout,  would  object  to 

being  thought  a  Venus  notwithstanding:  and  it  would  be  still 

stranger,  i^  after  haying  her  &ce  lauded  for  so  many  fine 

qualities,  she  should  object  to  haying  her  shoulders  admired. 

Lady  Blessington,  at  all  events,  had  too  much  understanding  to 

make  such  a  mistake ;  and,  though  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 

her  acquaintance,  I  had  good  reason  to  know  that  she  took  the 

passage  in  anything  but  an  offensive  light.    Let  me  take  this 

opportunity  of  saying  that  her  ladyship's  account  of  Lord 

Byron  is  by  far  die  best  and  most  sensible  I  am  acquainted 

with.     Her  writings,  indeed,  throughout,  though  not  of  a 

nature  qualified  to  endure,  were  remarkable  for  a  judgment 

as  well  as  benevolence  for  which  many  would  not  give  credit 

to  an  envied  beauty. 


CHAPTEB    XXV. 
PLAT-WBimrG.— OOJrCLUSION. 

Poems  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  were  great  solaces  to  care; 
but  the  care  was  great  notwithstanding.  I  felt  age  coming 
on  me,  and  difficulties  not  lessened  by  failing  projects  :  nor 
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was  I  able,  had  I  been  nerFer  so  inclinod,  to  render  my  ftcol- 
ties  profitable  ''  in  the  market."  It  is  easy  to  say  to  a  man 
—Write  such  and  sach  a  things  and  it  is  sure  to  seO.  Wsddt 
die  public  taste,  and  act  accordingly.  Care  not  fbr  origiml 
compositicm ;  for  indentions  or  theories  of  your  own;  for 
SBSthetics,  which  the  many  will  be  slow  to  i^iprehend.  Stick 
to  the  woifas  of  others.  Write  only  in  magarines  and  reviews. 
Or  if  you  must  write  things  of  your  own,  oompile.  TeS 
anecdotes.  Beproduce  memoirs  and  topographies:  Bepeat, 
in  as  many  worda  of  your  own  as  you  can,  other  men'a  crili- 
oisms.  Do  anything  but  write  to  Ihe  few,  and  joa  msj  gtik 
rich. 

There  is  a  greftt  deal  of  trudi  in  all  this.  But  a  niaa  can 
only  do  what  he  can,  or  as  others  will  let  hinu  Siqtpose  he 
has  a  conscience  tibat  will  not  aa&fr  him  to  re^rodace  the 
works  of  other  people,  or  even  to  i^eak  what  he  thinks  oom- 
monplace  enough  to  haTe  become  comnum  property;  Sa|^M38e 
this  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  accommodate  himself  to 
tiie  opinion  of  editors  and  revlewera.  Suppose  fhe  editom 
and  reviewers  themsetves  will  not  encourage  him  to  write  on 
Ihe  subjects  he  understands  best,  periiapff  do  not  understand 
the  subjects  themselves;  or  suppose,  at  best,  that  they  play 
with  him,  postpone  him,  and  keep  him  only  aa  a  resonros 
when  their  ordinary  circle  ffails  them.  Suppose  he  has"  had 
to  work  his  way  up  through  animosities,  political  and  reli* 
gious,  and  through  such  douds  of  advernty  a%  erea  yrbat 
they  have  passed  away,  leave  a  chill  of  misfortune  round  Yds 
repute,  and  make'  ^'prospmty"  alow  to  eaacoun^  him* 
Suppose,  in  adcQtion  to  all  Ihis^  he  is  in  bad  health,  and  of 
fluctuating,  as  wdl  as  peculiar  powers;  of  a  temperament 
easily  solaced  in  mind,  and  as  easily  drowsed  in  body;  quidi 
to  enjoy  every  object  in  creation,  everything  in  nature  and  in 
art,  every  sight,  every  sounds  every  book,,  picture,  and  flower, 
and  at  the  same  time  reaUy  qualified  to  do  nothing,  but  either 
to  preach  the  enjoyment  of  those  objects  in  modes  derived 
fifom  his  own  particular  nature  and  breeding,  or  to  suffer  with 
mingled  cheerfiilness  and  poverty  the  consegjaences  of  advo* 
eating  some  theory  on  the  side  of  human  progress.  Great 
xnay  sometimes  be  the  misery  of  that  man  under  the  necessii^ 
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cf  xeqnesfcing  forbeaiaiice  or  Tmdexgoiiig'  obligation;  acnd  terri- 
ble will  be  his  doubtsi  wbether  aame  of  his  fnends  nxf  not 
tfaiiik  he  had  better  haye  had  a  conacieiice  leas  nice,  or  on 
aetivity  leas  at  the  mercy  of  his  physique.  Be  will  probably 
find  himself  carelessly^  OYer-familiariy,  or  even  saperoilioiiriy 
trostedy  pitied,  or  patronised,  by  his  inferiors;  possibly  will 
be  counted  inferior,  even  in  moral  woidi,  to  the  giosaest  and 
most  mercsnaiy  men  of  the  world;  and  he  will  be  forced  to 
asek  his  consolation  in  what  can  be  liia  only  final  consolatian 
ef  any  one  who  needs  a  charitable  constroction;  namely,  that 
Be  haagxren,  hundreds  of  times,  the  oonrimction  which  He 
would  reociTe  onoa  for  alL 

I  did  not  understand,  markets;  I  oould  not  cammsnd 
ofitors  and  reviewers  f  I  tlieEefore  obeyed  an  inelinatidn 
which  had  never  forsaken  me,  and  wrote  a  play.  The  pro* 
pensi^  to  dramatic  writing  had.  been  stnmg  in  me  finm  boy- 
bood.  I  began  to  indulge  in  it  long  before  my  youtHfbi 
criticiams  on  the  theatre.  The  pieces  which  I  then  wrote 
haofB  been  mentioned  in  Hie  e«lier  part  of  this  volumft 
They  were  all  fiulnres,  even  in  my  own  opinion;  so  lliaft 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  been  actually  snx^: 
but  uie  propensity  remained,  and  the  present  consequenoe  waa 
ibe  Legend  of  Florence. 

I  wrote  this  play  in  siz^  weeka^  in  a  state  of  deHg^itfbl 
absorption,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  story  and  of  the 
caves  which  beset  me;  and  now,  for  die  first  time,  I  thought 
I  had  done  sameAing  dramatic,  ^Hbich  might  be  put  fbrdL  to 
Ab  world  without  misgiving.  It  waff  declined  by  tbe  prin- 
<apal  manager  then  reigning.  I  wrote  another  blank-verse 
play  in  five  acta,  thiTikiTig  to  please  better  by  adapting  itr  to 
his  taste,  but  I  succeeded  as  little  by  this  innocent  artifice; 
md  thua  seemed  ckned  upon  me  die  project  of  any  befctev- 
jDg  of  my  fiirtnnes,  the  most  needed. 

I  have  reaaoois  of  a  Yerj  speeiai  and  justifiable  kind:  Bar 
saying  thus  much,  and  showing  how  my  labours  were  loA; 
mA  I  subsequently  lost  more;  but  not  Wthont  an  interval  of 
Tsfiberiiment  and  hope.  How  pleasant  it  was,  long  afteDWBid% 
to  find  my  rejected  Legend  weloonied  and  snccessfiil  at  aa^ 
odier  theatre  [Covent  Garden  in  February,  1840].    Here  I 
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became  acquainted,  for  the  first  time,  \ri\h  a  green-room^  and 
anrrounded  with  a  congratulating  and  cordial  press  of  actors 
and  actresses.     But  every  step   which  I  took  into  CoTent 
Garden  Theatre  was  pleasant  from  the  first    One  of  the  com- 
pany, as  excellent  a  woman  as  she  was  an  actress,  the  late 
Mrs.  Orger,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  brought 
me  acquainted  with  the  management;  an  old  and  esteemed 
firiend  was  there  to  second  her,  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Robertson,  the  treasurer,  brother  too  of  our  quondam 
young  society  of  "  Elders,"  and  eveiy  way  harmonious  asso- 
ciate of  many  a  musical  party  afterwards  at  the  Novelloe*,  and 
at  Hampstead.     Mr.  Charles  Mathews  welcomed  me  with  a 
cordiality  like  his  own :  Mr.  Planch^  the  wit  and  ^ixy  poet 
of  ^the  house,  whom  envy  accused  of  being  jealous  of  the 
approach  of  new  dramatists,  not  only  contributed  eyerything 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  making  me  feel  at  home  in  it,  but 
added  the  applause  of  his  tears  on  my  first  reading  of  the 
play.     To  conclude  my  triumph  in  the  green-room,  when  I 
read  the  play  afterwards  to  its  heroine,  Misis  Tree  (now  Mrs. 
CSiarles  Eean),  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  tears  pour 
down  her  glowing  cheeks,  and  of  being  told  by  her  afterwards, 
that  she  considered  her  representation  of  the  character  ber 
best  performance.     And  finally,  to  crown  all,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  loyal  as  well  as  metaphorical,  the  Queen  did  the 
play  the  honour  of  coming  to  see  it  twice  (to  my  knowledge) 
-—four  times,  according  to  that  of  Madame  Yestris,  who 
ought  to  have  known.     Furthermore,  when  her  Majesty  saw 
it  first,  she  was  gracious  and  good-natured  enough  to  express 
her  approbation  of  it  to  the  manager  in  words  which  she  gave 
him  permission  to  repeat  to  me ;  and  furthermost  of  all,  some 
years  afterwards  she  ordered  it  to  be  repeated  before  her  at 
Windsor  Castle,  thus  giving  me  a  local  memory  in  the  place, 
which  Surrey  himself  might  have  envied,  and  which  Wartoa 
would  certainly  have  hung,  as  a  piece  of  its  tapestry,  with  a 
sonnet. 

The  four  other  blank-verse  plays  of  which  I  have  (^keo, 
and  one  or  two  of  which  would  have  also  come  out  at  Covent 
Garden,  had  the  management  prospered,  were  called  The  Secret 
Marriage^  since  called  Tht  Princess  Marriage^  which  is  the 
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play  I  have  mentioned  as  having  endeavoured  to  propitiate  my 
first  manager^s  good-will.  Lovers^  AmazemenUf  in  three  aots; 
The  Double^  the  piece  of  mixed  prose  and  verse  in  two  ;  and 
Itook  to  your  Morcds,  the  prose  aflerpiece,  or  petty  comedy. 
Lovers*  Amazements  has  since  made  its  appearance,  aB  late 
as  the  year  1858,  with  a  snccess  equal  to  that  of  the 
Legend.  1  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  once  again,  be- 
fore I  conclude. 

The  Secret  Marriage  is  the  story  of  a  prince  of  Navarre, 
whose  marriage  with  a  lady  not  of  blood  royal  is  resented  by 
an  envious  nobility.     It  is  founded  on  the  celebrated  history 
of  Ines  de  Castro,  of  which,  indeed,  I  first  intended  it  to  con- 
sist; but  in  these  efieminate  days  of  the  drama,  I  found  that 
its  tragical  termination  would  not  be  endured.     At  least  the 
actors  told  me  so.     I  said,  that  I  had  not  intended  to  crown 
her  dead  body  (which  was  what  her  husband  actually  did, 
forcing  the  nobles  who  assassinated  her  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony) ;  my  design  was  to  crown  her  coffin ;  which  is  done  in 
the  Secret  Marriage ;  though  matters  in  that  play,  in  deference 
to  modem  requirement,  are  still  brought  happily  about.    I 
confess  that,  both  as  a  critic  and  an  Englishman,  I  am  ashamed 
of  this  alleged  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  British  public ;  this 
charge  of  not  being  able  to  endure  a  strong  sensation,  how- 
ever salutary.    Nor  do  I  believe  it.    The  strong  Saxon  people, 
who  have  carried  the  world  before  them,  are  not  the  audiences 
to  quail  before  a  tragedy.    The  only  point  is  how  to  set  it  truly 
and  nobly  before  them ;  and  not  in  that  gratuitous  and  vulgar 
style  of  horror,  which  it  becomes  manhood  to  repudiate.    How 
is  it  that  they  endure  Othello  and  Learf   '<  Oh  1 "  but  say  the 
actors,  ''  that  is  Shakspeare's  writing."    Tes ;  and  thus,  like 
the  cunning  priests  of  a  faith  which  Ihey  dishonour,  they  make 
a  bugbear  as  well  as  a  business  of  their  idol ;  as  if  all  worship 
of  the  true  and  beautiful  were  to  fail  in  its  e£^ts  with  others, 
because  they  are  without  it  themselves.    I  have  heard  actors 
themselves   say,  notwithstanding  this  esoterical  religion  of 
theirs,  that  Shakspeare  himself  would  be  damned  to-morrow 
if  he  were  to  write  now.     The  Secret  Marriage  was  rejected 
by  the  same  manager  that  rejected  the  Legend  of  Florence; 
which  is  perhaps  a  good  omen,  if  I  could  get  it  performed. 
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Bat  iiusD.  it ''  ooets  money,'*  padieticattf  «j  ibese  CBtemrB  fir 
the  public  amuBement. 

Lovers'  Amaz9mmt8  is  an  imbroglio  of  two  ladies  and  twB 
gentlemen,  -who  are  oanatmtly  nndeigoing  snipriaes,  -wlikih 
make  them  donbt  the  fidelity  or  the  regBod  of  one  anodier. 
But  fiien,  in  thie  beantifal  modem  state  of  ihe  Britiah  theatrea, 
I  iras  aaked,  with  the  like  pathoa,  where  were  -two  genfV  iiiaii 
actors  and  two  lady  actresses  to  be  found,  who  eoidd,  or,  if 
they  ODuld,  woold  perform  a  pkgr  in  which  liiey  are  all  Ibar 
pot  en  A  level  perhaps  in  point  of  inteUeetind  pretenneB. 
NeverChelesB,  after  a  lapse  of  many  yean,  die  pieoe,  as  I  have 
just  stated,  haa  been  brought  out  with  snooeBS,  Some  oflier 
pavtioalars  respecting  it  will  be  given  in  order  of  tiiBe.  !■ 
vain  I  answered  that  one  charming  aotresB  took  singalar  paas 
to  get  it  performed,  and  ^dtat  anodier  wroold  have  had  kpcp- 
formed,  but  for  the  closing  of  her  Iheatve.  I  was  defied  ta 
get  four  gentlefolkB  of  the  stage  together,  or  any  four  toge&er, 
oompetoit  to  perform  the  parts.  How  Afferent  fi:om  whtA  I 
had  seen  in  former  days  1 

The  Dou^ltf  is  founded  on  a  atory,£eom1he  Italian  nov^blB^ 
of  a  elever  fisherman,  who  bears  so  strong  a  vesemUanoe  ts  a 
gesttleman  who  is  drowned,  'vdiile  baling  in  his  oompoi^, 
that  he  is  tempted  to  personate  the  deceased,  and  tc  trite 
possession  of  his  house.  To  render  ihe  penmnation  meve  pRH 
bable,  I  turned  tibe  fidierman  into  an  aotor.  Battys pieoe 
aJso  was  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its  not  being  '^ixmn^Af 
^plessant**  That,naccafding  to  the  acton,  isihe  great  lequiate 
n0W  witibi  the  robust  British  public  You  must  make^rpeiT- 
iliing  ''  pleasant***  to  ihem ;— -give  them  noflnng  but  sops  aad 
honey^  At  least,  [in  polite  theatres.  Ton  may  lighten  ihe 
people  in  the  Borough;  but  you  most  not  think  ef  stuftBng 
tibe  nerves  at  the  West  lE^d. 

nie  two  principal  Qhaxactars  in  Lock  Is  ymtr  JCbitA,  am 
an  Enghsh  valet,  and  a  French  damsel  whom  he  ha 
He  is  veiy  jeahms-;  and  in  order  to  keep  down  the  < 
ness  of  her  ammal  spirits,  he  has  told  her  that  iheie  is  ] 
but  the  most  rigid  parupriely  in  England,  bolh  in  menls  and 
dennanour,  and  that  she  is  to  regulate  her  behavievr  aeooad- 
ingly.    The  gbl,  who  is  a  Tory  innooent  girl,  bdieves  Ibb; 


and  ^e  eouequenoe  is,  that  she  has  to  undergo  a  series  of 
attentions,  which  verj  much  open  her  Frenoh  eyes.  I  know 
not  how  &r  tiie  impression  of  this  is  to  lank  with  the  ^w^ 
pleasant"  things  that  are  not  to  be  risked  with  the  British 
public.  The  stage,  to  be  sore,  is  so  mnch  in  the  habit  of 
pampering  the  national  self-love,  espeeialiy  on  the  side  of  its 
virtues  andi^speotabilitj,  and  this,  too,. at  the  ^q>eDae  of  onr 
lively  neighboors,  that  I  can  sappose  it  poedble  for  a  theatre 
to  see  some  danger  in  it.  At  all  events,  the  manager  in  whose 
bands  it  has  been  put,  kept  it  by  him  as  safe  as  gunpowder: 
«--«o  safe  indeed,  Hibemically  speaking,  that  on  a  late  inquiry 
Ibr  it,  it  appeared  i;o  be  lost ;  and  I  have  no  complete  copy. 
•He  IS  old  and  ailing,  however;  and  I  shall  not  torn  gnxv- 
powder  myself,  and  blow  him  np.  {It  was  £nmd  after  the 
author's  deadi,  and  retmnaed  to  the  iamily.] 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  in  conaequenee  of  disappouitmentB 
nf  this  kind,  and  xs£  ikoae  before  mentioned,  some  ^ends  re- 
newed an  application  to  Lord  Melbourne,  which  tiiey  had  made 
in  the  rogn  previons.  It  was  thuught  'that  my  sufferings  in 
ihe  cause  of  reform,  and  my  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  rendered 
me  notundeaerving  a  pension.  His  lord^np  received  both  the 
applicatiooa  with  courtesy;  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
shown  in  quarters  where  the  interest  might  have  been  bought 
^greater;  but  the  pension  was  not  granted.  Perhaps  the  cour- 
tay  ims  on  that  account.  Perhaps  he  gave  xny  friends  these 
and  other  evidences  of  his  good-^wiU  towards  me,  knowing  that 
lie  should  advise  nothing  furdier;  ibr  I  had  twice  during  his 
admimskralion  received  grants  from  ibe  Boyal  Boun^  Fund, 
cf  two  hundred  pounds  each;  once  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  ibe  aacond  after  ihe  aooession  of  her  Majesty. 
3t  aobeeqaently  tmmed  out,  that  Lord  Melbouine  considered 
it  proper  ior  no  man  to  have  a  pension  g^ven  him  by  one 
aovereign,  wdm  had  been  oondsmned  in  a  court  of  law  -fyr 
^opposing  anotbeor. 

Bbnultaneons  wilh  ihe  latest  movement  about  Ihe  pension, 
^fas  one  on  the  part  of  my  admirable  Mend  Dickens  and  other 
diatingnidhed  men,— -Eorsters  and  Jerrolds^— who,  combining 
kmdly  purpose  with  an  amateur  incHnation  for  the  stage,  had 
^KHidieaeendBd  to  show  to  the  pubHewhat  exoeUent  acton  they 
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could  have  been,  had  they  so  pleased, — ^what  excellent  actc^s^ 
indeed,  some  of  them  were.     They  were  of  opinion  that  a 
benefit  for  myself  at  one  of  the  metropoHtan  theatres  wonkl 
be  a  dishonour  on  neither  side.     A  testimonial  of  a  dififeicnt 
sort,  which  had  been  proposed  by  some  other  friends,  was 
B|xperseded  by  this  form  of  one ;  and  preparations  were  being 
accordingly  made,  when  the  grant  of  the  pension  seemed  tx> 
render  it  advisable  that  the  locality  of  the  benefit  should  be 
transferred  from  London  to  a  provincial  stage,  in  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  superior  boon,  and  for  the  avoidance  of  all 
appearance  of  competing  with  it.     The  result  was  still  of  gremX 
use  to  me,  and  my  name  was  honoured  in  a  manner  I  shall 
never  forget  by  an  address  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Serjeant  (late 
Justice)  Talfourd  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  and  the  plaudits  of 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool.     Talfourd  had  always  been  one  of 
my  best  and  dearest  friends ;  and  Sir  Edward,  with  whom  I 
b^^me  acquainted  much  later,  had,  before  I  knew  him,  and 
when  it  was  a  bold  thing  to  praise  me  in  the  circles,  done  me, 
nevertheless,  that  handsome  and  valuable  service.    The  pieces 
performed  on  this  occasion  were  Ben  Jonson*8  Every  Man  »a 
his  Humour  J  and  the  &rce  of— I  forget  what,  in  the  country, 
for  I  was  not  there ;  but  the  play  had  been  repeated  before  in 
town,  as  it  was  afterwards,  and  several  farces  came  after  it. 

If  anything  had  been  needed  to  show  how  men  of  letters 
include  actors,  on  the  common  principle  of  the  greater 
including  the  less,  these  gentlemen  would  have  fiimished  it. 
Mr.  Dickens's  ^'Bobadil"  had  a  spirit  in  it  of  intellectual  appre- 
hension beyond  anything  the  existing  stage  has  shown :  his 
farce  throughout  was  always  admirable, — quite  rich  and  filled 
up;  so  were  the  tragical  parts  in  which  he  subsequently 
appeared ;  and  Mr.  Forster  delivered  the  verses  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Fletcher  with  a  musical  fiow  and  a  sense  of  their  grace 
and  beauty  unknown,  I  believe,  to  the  recitation  of  actors  at 
present.  At  least  I  have  never  heard  anything  like  it  since 
Edmund  Kean's.  The  lines  came  out  of  his  lips  as  if  he  loved 
them.  I  allude  particularly,  in  this  instance,  to  his  perform- 
ance of  the  "Younger  Brother."  But  he  did  it  always,  when 
sweet  verse  required  it. 

Meantime,  I  had  removed  with  mj  family  from  Chelsea  to 
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Kensington  ;  and  altLough  my  health  was  not  bettered,  as  I 
hoped  it  would  have  been  by  the  change,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
was  made  worse  in  respect  to  body  than  I  ever  experienced, 
and  showed  me  the  formidable  line  that  is  drawn  between  being 
elderly  and  being  old  (for  we  unfortunately  got  into  a  part 
which  had  been  denounced  in  the  books  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
xnissioners),  yet  I  loved  Kensington  for  many  reasons,  and  do 
still,  even  for  one  more  of  a  melancholy  description,  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  nay,  love  it  the  more  on  that  account,  though  I 
can  never  pass  the  spot  without  a  pang. 

Here,  sometimes  in  the  Gardens,  sometimes  in  the  quondam 
Nightingale-lane  of  Holland  House  (now  partially  diverted), 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  composing  the  Palfrey,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  partly  laid  in  the  place.  Here  (with  the  exception 
of  a  short  interval  at  Wimbledon)  I  wrote,  besides  reviews  and 
shorter  articles,  one  of  the  dramatic  pieces  above  mentioned,  the 
criticism  in  Imagination  and  Fancy,  and  Wit  and  Humour ;  the 
Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets ;  the  Jar  of  Honey ;  the  criticism 
in  the  Booh  for  a  Comer ;  a  portion  of  the  ToKm  (most  of 
which  had  been  produced  long  before);  and  lastly,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  which  the  reader  is  now  perusing.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Italian  Stories  I  had  a 
severe  illness.  I  had  opposed  a  lethargic  tendency  to  which 
I  am  subject,  the  consequence  of  hepatitis,  with  too  free  a  use 
of  coffee,  which  ended  in  a  dangerous  attack  of  the  loins,  the 
effects  of  which  appeared  for  a  good  while  to  be  irrecoverable; 
but  they  were  not.  A  friend,  the  late  estimable  Mr.  Stritch, 
who  had  often  looked  in  upon  me  and  found  me  sitting  with 
cold  feet,  and  with  a  bust,  as  it  were,  on  fire,  repeatedly 
warned  me  of  what  would  happen  ;  but  I  was  sanguine,  was 
foolish,  and  down  I  went.  I  used  to  envy  my  friend  for  his 
being  able  to  walk  leisurely  in  and  out,  and  thought  how  sure 
he  was  of  living  beyond  me.  And  now  he  is  gone.  Too 
many  of  such  surprises  have  I  had  ;  but  there  is  always  good 
of  some  kind  in  evil.  My  friend's  last  moments  were  as  brief 
as  they  were  unlocked  for.  I  had  also  another  consolation 
during  my  illness.  It  has  so  happened  that  several  of  my 
illnesses  have  taken  place  after  I  had  been  writing  on  matters 
connected  with  religion,  and  in  those  cases  I  have  always 
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lad  the  eomfiirt  of  knowing  that  I  had  been  doing  ray  beat 
to  diminiah  superstitioii.  In  the  present  infltance,  I  bad  been 
attacking  the  infernal  opinionB  of  Dante— a  task  irJuch  m 
respect  for  his  genioB,  or  £i]se  conaklentioiiB  for  liie  tunes  in 
irhich  he  lived  (finr  others  who  lived  in  them  were  above 
them),  csn  ever  make  me  regard  bat  as  a  dntj  and  a  gkxj  ; 
for  though  I  acknowledge  the  trae  part  of  might  to  be  zig^ 
yet  might  of  an j  sort  never  so  much  astonished  me  as  that  I 
could  not  discern  in  it  what  was  not  might ;  and  Daaie's 
Tenturing  on  his  ghastly  visions  did  not  blind  me  to  that  ftiae 
support  and  intoxicating  spirit  of  vindictiveneiSy  whidi  enabfed 
him  to  do  it  Dante  (alas  1  that  such  a  conjunction  ahouid  be 
possible)  was  one  of  the  greatest  poets  and  most  childiahly 
mistaken  men  that  ever  existed;  and  if  it  requires  an  aadacitjr 
like  his  own  to  say  itr— -here  it  ia. 

One  more  book  I  wrote  partly  at  Kensington,  whioh  I  esa 
take  no  pride  in,  which  I  desire  to  take  no  pride  in, — and 
yet  which  I  hold  dearer  than  all  the  rest  I  have  mentiiQiied 
a  book  called  Chrittianisnj  or  Belief  and  UnbeUef  EeeoncHedf 
which  I  wrote  in  Italy.  The  oontents  of  that  book,  modified^ 
were  added  to  the  one  I  speak  of ;  and  the  latter  (of  which 
more,  when  I  epeek  of  its  completion)  had  the  same  object  aa 
the  former,  with  better  provision  for  practical  result ;  tbat  ia  la 
say,  it  proposed  to  supply,  not  thoughts  and  aspiiaticns  oaly, 
but  a  d^nite  fiuth,  and  a  daily  set  of  duties,  to  Boxh  hwnble, 
yet  un-abject,  and  lamly  religious  souls,  as  cannot  aooqit 
tmintelligible  and  unwor&y  ties  of  conscience,  and  yet  fal 
both  their  weakness  and  thdr  earnestness  with  suffident  sdf- 
knowledge  to  desire  ties  of  eonscaence, .  both  as  bonds  and 
encouiagement&  My  fiunily,  some  other  Mends,  and  mysd^ 
were  in  acoord  upon  the  principles  of  the  book  ;  it  did  na 
good  for  a  sufficient  kng&  of  time  to  make  us  think  it  vrooJd 
do  good  to  others  ;  and  its  publicadoa,  which  has  since  takon 
pHace,  was  contemplated  accordingly. 

With  the  occasional  growth  of  this  book,  with  the  prodno- 
tion  of  others  from  necessity,  with  the  scdace  of  verse,  aad 
with  my  usual  experience  of  sorrows  and  enjoymenta,  cf 
sanguine  hopes  and  bitter  disappointments,  of  bad  health  aad 
almost  unconquerable  q>irits  (for  though  my  old  hypocboBdzHi 
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neva:  returned,  I  sometimes  underwent  pangs  of  unc^peakable 
will  and  longing,  on  matters  wfaich  eluded  my  grasp),  I  passed 
in  this  and  another  spot  of  the  same  suburb  by  no  means  the 
worst  part  of  these  my  latter  days,  till  one  terrible  loss  befell 
me.  The  same  unyaried  day  saw  me  reading  or  writiDg, 
ailing,  jesting,  reflecting,  rarely  stirring  from  home  but  to 
walk,  interested  in  public  ey^its,  in  the  progress  of  society,  in 
the  '^New  Beformation'*  (most  deeply),  in  things  great  and 
small,  in  a  print,  in  a  plaster-cast,  in  a  hand-organ,  in  the 
stars,  in  the  sun  to  which  the  sun  was  hastemng,  in  the  flower 
on  my  table,  in  the  fly  on  my  pap^  while  I  wrote.  (Hie 
crossed  words,  of  which  he  knew  nothing ;  and  perhi^  we 
all  do  as  much  evexj  moment,  over  things  of  divinest  mean* 
ing.)  I  read  everylliing  that  was  readable,  old  and  new,  par« 
licularly  fiction,  and  philosophy,  and  natural  history ;  waa 
always  returning  to  something  Italian,  or  in  Spenser,  or  in  the 
themes  of  the  East;  lost  no  particle  of  Dickens,  of  Thackeray, 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell  (whose  Man/  Barton  gave  me  emotions  that 
required,  more  and  more,  the  consideration  of  the  good  which 
it  must  do);  called  out  every  week  for  my  Fandly  HeraldL,  a 
little  penny  publication,  at  that  time  qualified  to  inform  the 
best  <^  its  conten^XNcaiies ;  rejoiced  in  r^ublications  of  wise 
and  witty  Mrs.  Gore,  eapecially  seeing  she  only  made  us  wait 
for  something  newer ;  delighted  in  the  inexhaustible  wit  of 
Doi^as  Jerrold,  Thackeray,  and  his  coadjutors,  Tom  Taylor, 
Perdval  Leigh,  and  others,  in  Punchy  the  best-humoured  and 
beat-bearted  aatirieal  publication  that  ever  existed;  wondered 
when  Bulwer  Lytton  would  give  us  mcxre  of  his  potest  nnnanoea 
and  prospective  philosophies ;  and  hailed  every  fi^esh  publicatbn 
of  James,  thougk  I  knew  half  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  his 
lady,  and  his  gentleman,  and  his  landscape,  and  his  mystery, 
and  his  orthodoxy,  and  his  criminal  triaL  But  I  was  charmed 
with  the  new  amusement  which  he  brought  out  of  old  materials. 
I  looked  on  him  as  I  should  look  upon  a  musician,  famous  for 
*^  vaiiaticHos."  I  was  gratefiil  for  his  vein  of  cheerfiilness,  for 
his  singularly  varied  and  vivid  landscapes,  for  his  power  of 
painting  womtai  at  once  lady-like  and  loving  (a  rare  talent), 
for  his  making  lovers  to  matfih,  at  once  beautiful  and  well- 
bredy  and  for  the  solace  which  all  this  has  aflbrded  me,  some^ 

28—2 
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times  over  and  orer  again,  in  illness  and  in  conTalescence, 
when  I  required  interest  without  violence,  and  entertainment 
at  once  animated  and  mild. 

Yet  I  could  at  any  time  quit  these  writers,  or  any  other, 
for  men,  who,  in  their  own  persons,  and  in  a  spirit  at  once  tiie 
boldest  and  most  loving,  dared  to  face  the  most  trying  and 
awful  questions  of  the  time, — the  Lamennais  and  Bobert 
Owens,  the  Parkers,  the  Foxtons,  and  the  Newmans, — ^noble 
souls,  who,  in  these  times,  when  Christianity  is  coining  into 
flower,  are  what  the  first  Christians  were  when  it  was  only  in 
the  root, — ^brave  and  good  hearts,  and  self-sacrificing  con- 
sciences, prepared  to  carry  it  as  high  as  it  can  go,  and  thinking 
no  earthly  consideration  paramount  to  the  attainment  of  its 
heavenly  ends.  I  may  differ  with  one  of  them  in  this 
or  that  respect ;  I  may  differ  with  a  second  in  another  ;  but 
difference  with  such  men,  provided  we  differ  in  their  own 
spirit,  is  more  harmonious  than  accord  with  others  ;  nay, 
would  form  a  part  of  the  highest  music  of  our  sphere,  being 
foimded  on  the  very  principle  of  the  beautiful,  which  combines 
diversity  with  sameness,  and  whose  "  service  is  perfect  free- 
dom." Nobody  desires  an  insipid,  languid,  and  monotonous 
world,  but  a  world  of  animated  moral  beauty  equal  to  its  phy- 
sical beauty,  and  a  universal  church,  embracing  many  fiDlds. 

I  admire  and  love  all  hearty,  and  earnest,  and  sympathizing 
men,  whatever  may  be  their  creed — ^the  admirable  Berkelejs 
and  Whichcotes,  the  Father  Matthews  and  Geddeses,  the 
Mendelssohns,  the  Lavaters,  the  Herders,  the  Williamses  and 
the  Priestleys,  the  Channings,  Adam  Clarkes,  Halls,  Carlyles 
and  Emersons,  the  Hares,  Maurices,  Kingsleys,  Whatelys, 
Foxes,  and  Yaughans;  but,  of  course,  I  must  admire  most 
those  who  have  given  the  greatest  proofs  of  self-sacrifice,  equal 
to  them  as  the  others  may  be,  and  prepared  to  do  the  like  if 
their  conclusions  demand  it. 

Alasl  how  poor  it  seems,  and  how  painfully  against  th% 
grain  it  is,  to  resume  talk  about  oneself  after  adverting  to 
people  like  these.  But  my  book  must  be  finished;  and  of 
such  talk  must  autobiographies  be  made.  I  assure  the  reader, 
that,  apart  from  emotions  forced  upon  me,  and  unless  I  am 
self-deluded  indeed,  I  take  no  more  interest  in  the  subject  of 
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my  own  history,  no,  nor  a  twentieth  part  so  mnch  as  I  do  in 
that  of  any  other  autobiography  that  comes  before  me.  The 
present  work  originated  in  necessity,  was  commenced  with 
nnwiUingness,  has  taken  several  years  of  illness  and  interrup- 
tion to  write,  repeatedly  moved  me  to  ask  the  publisher  to  let 
me  change  it  for  another  (which,  out  of  what  he  was  pleased 
to  consider  good  for  everybody,  he  would  not  allow),  and 
I  now  send  it  a  second  time,  and  with  additional  matter,  into 
the  world,  under  the  sure  and  certain  conviction,  that  every 
autobiographer  must  of  necessity  be  better  known  to  his 
readers  than  to  himself,  let  him  have  written  as  he  may,  and 
that  that  better  knowledge  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  his  advan- 
tage. So  be  it.  The  best^will  judge  me  kindliest;  and  I 
shall  be  more  than  content  with  their  conclusions. 
-  Among  the  verses  with'^which  I  solaced  myself  in  the 
course  of  these  prose  writings,  were  those  which  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  [the  Morning  Chronicle,  on  occasions  con- 
nected with  the  happiness  of  the  Queen,  such  as  the  cele- 
bration of  her  Majesty's  birthday,  the  births  of  the  royal 
children,  &c.  I  have  mentioned  the  train  of  ideas  which 
circumstances  had  led  me  to  associate  with  my  thoughts  of 
the  Queen. 

I  consider  myself  always  a  royalist  of  the  only  right  English 
sort;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  republican,  with  royalty  for  his  safe- 
guard and  ornament.  I  can  conceive  no  condition  of  society 
in  which  some  form  of  that  tranquil,  ornamental,  and  most 
useful  thing  called  monarchy,  will  not  be  the  final  refuge  of 
political  dispute  and  [vicissitude ;  and  this  being  my  opinion, 
and  loving  the  Queen  as  I  do,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 
her  family  may  govern  us  in  peace  and  security  to  the  end  of 
time.  But  though  I  reverence  the  past,  and  can  imagine  that 
aristocracies,  like  all  other  great  facts,  may  have  rendered 
great  and  necessary  service  in  its  time,  and  though  I  would 
liave  no  change  from  past  to  future  take  place  by  any  but  the 
soflest  and  most  respectful  degrees,  yet,  inasmuch  as  I  am  for 
seeing  no  paupers  in  the  land,  I  am  for  seeing  no  ultra  rich. 
I  love  individuals  among  the  aristocracy,  and  bless  and  reve- 
rence the  good  they  do  with  their  riches ;  but  for  their  own 
sakes,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  poor,  I  wish  the  poor  did  not 
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give  ao  mnch  tronble  to  their  licbea,  nor  the  riches  of  their 
leas  worthy  brethren  ao  many  miserable  thoughts  to  the  poor. 
I  feel  jnat  the  aame  with  respect  to  great  ootton-apmnera^  or 
to  any  other  amaaaera  of  treaaprey  by  the  aide^  and  by  the 
means,  of  the  half-atarved.  And  I  do  not  hold  myself  at  all 
answered  by  any  reference  to  the  ordinatkxna  of  P^yideDoe; 
for  ProTidenoe,  by  the  like  reasoning,  ordinatea  dreadfiil 
rerengea  and  retribntiona ;  and  I  think  that  in  the  inatmctivB 
efforts  of  hnmaoity  to  advance,  and  to  advance  qoietiy,  Pro- 
vidence clearly  ordinatea  that  we  are  to  dispense  witli  any 
such  references  in  either  direction. 

These  opinions  of  mine  would  have  been  seen  fu%  ez- 
preased  in  many  a  prerioiu  publication,  nor  had  they  been 
intimated  even  courtwarda  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
implied  in  the  following  paaaage  £rom  the  linea  on  the  birth* 
day  of  the  Princeaa  Alice: 

<*  What  a  world,  were  hnmaa-knid 
All  of  one  inatnicted  mind  I 
What  a  world  to  rule,  to  pleaae ; — 
To  share  'twizt  enterprise  and  eMel 
Groe^fid  fmamnerg  flowing  rmaid 
From  the  eourfa  enchanted  grounds 
Condbrt  keef^ng  all  secure, — 
None  too  rich,  and  none  too  poor.** 

I  never  addreaaed  any  congratolation  to  the  Queen  without 

implying  aomething  in  thia  spirit;    acnnething  in  behalf  of 

progresa  and  the  poor: 

'*May  she  every  day 
See  eome  new  good  winning  ite  gentle  wag 
Bg  meamM  of  mild  and  unjorlndden  men! 
Aod  when  the  sword  hath  bow'd  heneath  the  pen. 
May  her  own  line  a  patriarch  scene  unfold. 
As  ikr  sarpasting  what  these  days  hdiotd, 
S'en  ia  the  thonderons  gods,  hroii  and  steam. 
As  they  the  sceptic's  doubt,  or  wild  man's  dream !" 

(The  benediction  here  passes  from  the  political  to  the  religious 

ftiture.) 

«  And  to  this  end««-oh  I  to  this  Christian  end, 
And  the  sure  coining  of  its  next  great  friend. 
May  her  own  soul,  this  instant,  white  I  sing. 
Be  smiling,  as  beneath  sonae  angel's  wing, 
0*er  the  ieei  life  in  life, — ^the  small,  sweet,  new, 
UnseUbh  self,— the  filial  self  of  two; 
Bliss  of  her  Aiture  eyes,  her  pillow'd  gase, 
On  whom  a  mother's  heart  thinks  close,  and  prays.** 

Linea  on  Her  Majeetg'a  Birthdag, 
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In  this  passage  I  meant  to  express  a  hope  that  the  next  reign- 
ing Boyereign  would  see  a  great  advance  in  Chrifitianity  itself, 
and  be  its  friend  according! j.  Bat  I  did  not  state  what  I 
expected  that  advance  to  be.  I  now  feel  it  my  duty  to  be 
explicit  on  the  subject;  and  the  reader  will  see  at  once  how 
^<  unorthodox  "  is  my  version  of  Ghiistianily,  when  I  declare 
that  I  do  not  beHeve  one  single  dogma,  which  liie  reason  that 
God  has  pat  in  onr  heads,  or  the  heart  that  he  has  pot  in  oar 
boeoms,  revolts  at.  For  thoogh  reason  caonot  settle  many 
undeniable  mysteries  that  perplex  as,  and  though  the  heart 
most  acknowledge  the  existence  of  others  from  which  it  can- 
iiot  but  receive  pain,  yet  that  is  no  reason  why  myat^es 
should  be  palmed  upon  reason  of  which  it  sees  no  evidences 
whatever,  or  why  pain  should  be  forced  v:paa  the  heart,  for 
which  it  sees  grounds  as  little.  On  the  contrary,  the  more 
mysteries  there  are  with  which  I  cannot  help  being  perplexed, 
the  less  number  of  them  will  I  gratuitously  admit  fer  the 
purpose  of  perplexing  my  brain  farther;  and  the  greater  the 
number  of  the  pains  that  are  forced  upon  my  heart,  the  fewer 
will  I  be  absurd  enongh  to  invite  out  of  the  regiciiB  of  the 
nnproveable,  to  afflict  me  in  addition.  What  evils  there  are^ 
I  £nd,  for  the  most  part,  relieved  with  many  con6olation&: 
some  I  find  to  be  necessary  to  the  requisite  amount  of  good : 
imd  every  one  of  them  I  find  to  come  to  a  termination;  fer 
the  sofierers  either  are  cured  and  live,  or  are  killed  and  die ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  I  see  no  evidence  to  prove,  that  a 
little  finger  of  diem  aches  any  more.  This  palpable  revela- 
tion, then,  of  God,  which  is  called  the  universe,  contains  no 
evidence  whatsoever  of  the  thing  called  eternal  punishment ; 
and  why  shoald  I  admit  any  assertion  of  it  that  is  not  at  all 
palpable?  If  an  angel  were  to  tell  me  to  believe  in  eternal 
punishment,  I  would  not  do  it,  for\t  would  better  become  me 
to  believe  the  angel  a  delusion  than  God  monstrous;  and  we 
make  him  monstrous  when  we  make  him  the  author  of  eternal 
punishment,^  though  we  have  not  the  coilrage  to  think  so. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  have  piety  enough  to  believe  him 
better.  I  speak  thus  boldly,  not  in  order  to  shock  anybody^ 
which  it  would  distress  me  to  think  I  did,  but  because  opinions 
60  shocking  distress  myself  and  because  they  ought,  I  think, 
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to  distress  evetybodj  else,  and  so  be  put  an  end  to.  Of  any 
readers  whom  I  may  shock,  I  beg  forgiveness.  Only  I  would 
entreat  them  to  reflect  how  far  that  creed  can  be  in  the 
right  which  renders  it  shocking  in  Grod*s  children  to  think  the 
best  of  their  Father. 

I  respect  all  churches  which  are  practically  good.  I  respect 
the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  for  its  moderate  exercise 
of  power,  and  because  I  think  it  has  been  a  blessed  medium 
of  transition  from  superstition  to  a  right  faith.  Yet,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  (^'  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit 
giveth  life,"  I  am  looking  to  see  the  letter  itself  killed,  and 
the  spirit  giving  life^for  the  first  time,  to  a  re%ion  which 
need  revolt  and  shock  nobody. 

But  it  becomes  me,  before  I  close  my  book,  to  make  a 
greater  avowal ;  for  I  think  it  may  assist,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  towards  smoothing  the  advent  of  a  great  and  inevitable 
change. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  from  all  which  is  occurring  in  Europe 
at  this  moment,  fix)m  the  signs  in  the  papal  church,  in  our 
own  church,  in  the  universal  talk  and  minds  of  men,  whether 
for  it  or  against  it,  that  the  knell  of  the  letter  of  Christiani^ 
itself  has  struck,  and  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  inaugurate  and 
enthrone  the  spirit,  I  was  in  hopes,  when  Pius  the  Ninth 
first  made  his  appearance  in  Europe,  that  a  great  as  well  as 
good  man  had  arisen,  competent  to  so  noble  a  task.  Young 
Italy,  let  loose  from  prison,  fell  at  his  feet ;  and  I  think,  that 
had  he  persevered  in  what  made  it  do  so,  all  Europe  would 
have  &llen  at  his  &et,  and  the  papal  power  have  thus  profited 
by  its  greatest  and  only  remaining  chance  of  retaining  the 
sceptre  of  the  Christian  world.  But  the  new  Pope  was  fiight- 
ened  at  being  thought  one  of  the  "New  Christians"  (as 
Lamartine  called  them);  he  hastened  to  issue  a  bull  declaring 
the  unalterableness  of  every  papal  dogma;  and  the  moment 
he  did  that,  he  signed  the  death-warrant  of  his  church. 
Dogma,  whatever'  may  be  the  convulsive  appearances  to  the 
contrary  in  certain  feeble  quarters,  has  ceased  to  be  a  vital 
European  principle;  and  (nothing  again  will  ever  be  uni- 
versally taken  for  Christianity,  but  the  religion  of  Loving 
Duty  to  God  and  Man ; — ^to  God^  as  the  Divine  Mind  which 
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brings  good  and  beauty  out  of  blind-working  matter  /and  to 
Man,  as  God's  instrument  for  advancing  the  world  we  live  in, 
and  as  partaker  with  his  fellow-men  of  suffering,  and  endea- 
deavour,  and  enjoyment.  "  Reason,"  says  Milton,  "  is  choice;" 
and  where  is  to  be  found  a  religion  better  to  choose  than  this  ? 
Immortality  is  a  hope  for  all,  which  it  is  not  just  to  make  a 
blessing  for  any  less  number,  or  a  misery  for  a  single  soul. 
yFaith  depends  for  its  credibility  on  its  worthiness;  and  with- 
out "  works"  is  "  dead."  J  But  charity,  by  which  lovely  Greek 
word  is  not  to  be  understood  any  single  form  of  moral  grace 
and  kindness,  but  every  possible  form  of  it  conducive  to  love 
on  earth,  and  its  link  with  heaven,  is  the  only  sine  qud  noH 
of  aU  final  opinions  of  God  and  man. 

"  Behold  I  give  unto  you  a  new  commandment, — Love  one 
another."  "  In  this  ye  fulfil  the  law  and  th8  prophets."  ("  By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."     "  God  is  Love." 

Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  texts  upon  which  sermons  will 
be  preached,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatsoever  is  infernal  and 
unintelligible.  No  hell.  No  unfatherliness^  No  monstrous 
exactions  of  assent  to  the  incredible.  No  impious  Athanasian 
Creed.  No  creed  of  any  kind  but  such  as  proves  its  divine- 
ness  by  the  wish  of  all  good  hearts  to  believe  it  if  they  might, 
and  by  the  encouragement  that  would  be  given  them  to  believe 
it,  in  the  acclamations  of  the  earth.  The  world  has  outgrown 
the  terrors  of  its  childhood,  and  no  spurious  mistake  of  a 
saturnine  spleen  for  a  masculine  necessity  will  induce  a  return 
to  them.  Mankind  have  become  too  intelligent ;  too  brave  ; 
too  impatient  of  being  cheated,  and  threatened,  and  "  put  off;" 
too  hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the 
beautiful  planet  in  which  they  live,  and  the  beauty  of  which 
has  been  an  unceasing  exhortation  and  preface  to  the  result. 
By  that  divine  doctrine  will  all  men  gradually  come  to  know 
in  how  many  quarters  the  Divine  Spirit  has  appeared  among 
them,  and  what  sufficing  lessons  for  their  guidance  they  have 
possessed  in  almost  every  creed,  when  the  true  portions  of  it 
shall  hail  one  another  from  nation  to  nation,  and  the  mixture 
of  error  through  which  it  worked  has  become  unnecessary. 
For  God  is  not  honoured  by  supposing  him  a  niggard  of  his 
bounty.     Jesus  himself  was  not  divine  because  he  was  Jesus, 
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bat  because  he  bad  a  divine  and  loYing  heart;  and  wfaererer 
each  greatness  has  appeared,  there  haa  diTineneas  appeazed 
alao,  as  surely  as  the  same  sondime  of  heaven  is  on  the  mannr 
tain  tops  of  east  and  west. 

Snch  are  the  doctrines,  and  soch  only,  accompanied  bj  ex- 
positions of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  God's  great  book  of 
the  uniyerse,  whidli  will  be  preached  in  the  templea  of  the 
earth,  including  thoae  of  our  beloTed  coontiy,  England,  its 
beautifnl  old  ivied  turrets  and  their  green  neighboarhood% 
then,  for  die  first  time,  thoronghly  uncontradicted  and  ha^ 
▼enly;  with  not  a  sound  in  them  more  terrible  than  iStm 
atormy  yet  sweet  organ,  analQgons  to  the  beneficent  winds  and 
tempests  ;  and  no  thought  of  here  or  hereafter,  that  can  dis- 
turb the  quiet  aspect  of  the  graves,  or  the  welcome  of  the 
new-bom  darhng.* 

And  that  such  a  coDsammation  may  oome  skn^  but  suidj, 
without  intennission  in  its  advance,  and  with  not  an  injury  to 
a  living  soul,  will  be  the  last  prayer,  as  it  must  needs  be 
among  the  latest  words,  of  the  audior  of  this  book. 


CHAPTEE   XXVL 

lilFI!  DRA'WINa  TOWASBB  ITS  CLOSS. 

Whsh  I  closed  the  preceding  chapter,  which  terminated  the 
first  edition  of  this  biogxa^diy,  I  did  not  think  it  would  be 
followed  by  one  like  the  present.  I  fancied  I  should  go  on, 
living  as  I  did  before,  reading  and  writing  as  usual,  working 
piaddly  rather  than  otherwise  to  the  last,  reckoning  confi- 
dendy  on  my  being  sorvived  by  every  one  of  my  fiimily,  old 
as  well  as  young,  and  closing  my  days,  if  with  no  great 
applause  firom  such  of  my  fisllow-creatures  as  had  read  me  or 
heard  of  me,  yet  with  no  reproach  firam  any  of  th^n,  and 
something  like  regret  firom  alL 

This  latter  portion  of  my  life,  trying  soever  as  much  of  the 
rest  of  it  had  been,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  trying  of 
the  whole.    It  has  had  at  the  same  time  some  sweets  as  well 
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as  bitten,  and  I  have  nerer  been  vithout  the  comforts  of  a 
bopeful  and  nn^mbittered  religion. 

Fortimatelj,  the  neceaeity  of  squaring  the  Bize  of  the  new 
edition  of  this  biography  to  that  of  the  series  of  publications 
in  which  it  is  to  appear,  has  required,  that  what  I  have  to 
flay,  in  continnation  and  completion  of  it  np  to  the  present 
moment,  should  be  put  into  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible; 
and  with  the  comforts  of  this  inexpressible  reUef  (for  I  had 
been  given  to  understand  otherwise)  I  proceed. 

The  first  disquiet  I  experienced  was  owing  to  mistakes 
respecting  the  book  itself;  some  of  which  greatly  surprised 
me.  One  was,  that  I  had  mentioned  a  Mend  in  a  disparaging, 
nay,  in  an  ironical  manner,  when  I  intended  him  a  positive 
OQODq>liment,  and  one  of  no  little  amount.  Another,  I  fear 
(for  I  could  construe  the  intimati<m  in  no  other  nuumer),  con- 
stated  in  supposiDg  that  I  had  undervalned  a  friend  finr  one 
of  his  Texy  acoompliahments,  when  I  nerer  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing,  nor  in  Act  thought  of  the  accomplishment  at  aU,  but 
as  a  matter  in  which  it  pleased  his  great  geuins  to  interest 
itself.  A  third  mistake,  still  more  extraordinary,  gave  out 
that  I  had  not  mentioned  another  friend  at  all,  whom  I  ex- 
pressly and  honourably  recorded.  And  not  to  mention  mis- 
takes of  critics,  equally  proveabk  by  the  simple  statement 
of  &cts  (thou^  most  of  those  gentlemen  were  very  kind  to 
the  book,  and  expressed  so  much  personal  good-will  as  to 
warrant  me  in  thinking  my  thanks  would  please  them),  one  of 
them,  who  had  got  into  a  position  of  authority  which  he  was 
not  equal  to,  and  whom  I  had  unfortunately  met  a  little  while 
before  at  a  dinner-party,  when  I  had  occasion  to  differ  with 
him  in  almost  all  he  said,  took  me  to  task  for  having  written 
books  at  all,  and  not  stuck  to  a  prudent  clerkship  in  the  War 
Office.  I  thought  this  at  first  a  singnlar  objection  for  a  Jew 
(for  such,  I  was  told,  he  was),  seeing  that  I  had  been  a  firiend 
of  the  Jews  all  my  life,  and  an  advocate  for  their  emanci- 
pation from  all  nndvic  restrictions.  But  then,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  dinner,  I  found  that  he  was  a  converted  Jew. 

These  things  disturbed  me,  and  did  me  disservice ;  but  the 
mistakes  respecting  friends  were  all  cleared  up,  and  the  most 
uncomfortable  of  my  feelings  had  lain  in  those — so  I  had 
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nothing  remaining  at  heart  to  complain  of.  Among  the  many 
pleasant  letters,  too,  which  I  received  about  the  book  from 
readers  old  and  new,  two  in  particular  would  have  made  me 
amends  for  much  worse  treatment  than  I  received  from  mj 
bilious  quitter  of  the  synagogue ;  one  from  a  man  of  lofty 
genius,  whom  I  hesitate  to  name,  because  I  have  no  rights 
perhaps,  to  boast  of  what  may  have  been  a  mere  impulse  of 
his  good-nature  at  the  moment,  congratulating  me  on  having 
been  victorious  in  my  stmggles  with  the  perplexities  of  good 
and  evil ;  and  another  from  my  dear  friend  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  whom  I  do  name  because  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
tunity for  saying  how  grateful  I  am  to  his  memory  for  acts  of 
kindness  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  me  for  the  revival,  in  another  form,  of  the  London  Journal^ 
which  had  been  published  under  my  name.  It  was  revived 
accordingly,  and  had  to  boast  of  contributions  from  distin- 
guished friends ;  but  it  fidled — ^partly,  perhaps,  for  want  of 
accordance  with  other  pens  concerned ;  but  chiefly  from  the 
smallness  of  the  means  which  the  proposers  had  thought  suffi- 
cient for  its  establishment. 

I  had  scarcely  become  reconciled  to  this  disappointment, 
when  the  impending  danger  was  disclosed  to  me  of  a  domestic 
calamity  of  which  I  had  not  had  the  least  suspicion.  It  was 
the  consumption  of  a  beloved  son,  my  youngest,  the  same  who 
has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  bom  during  my  sojourn 
in  Italy,  and  of  whom  it  was  added  in  the  first  edition,  that 
from  that  hour  to  the  one  in  which  I  was  writing  he  had  been 
a  comfort  to  his  parents.  Let  the  reader  judge  with  what 
feelings  I  write  of  him  now.  He  was  just  reaching  his  thir- 
tieth year.  He  had  not  lived  away  from  home  during  the 
whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  some  nine  or  ten  months. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  iateresting,  and  sympathimng 
of  human  beings,  a  musician  by  nature,  modulating  sweet 
voluntaries  on  the  pianoforte — a  bom  poet  of  the  tender  do- 
mestic sort,  though  in  his  modesty  he  had  taken  too  late  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  art,  and  left  little  that  was  finished  to 
show  for  it ;  and  he  was  ever  so  ready  to  do  good  offices  for 
others  at  his  own  expense,  that  I  am  not  sure  the  first  seeds  of 
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hifl  distemper  were  not  produced  by  an  act  almost  identical 
with  that  which  was  the  death  of  my  mother,  and  aggravated 
by  his  first  undergoing  fatigue  in  assisting  the  wayfaring  and 
the  poor.  For  nearly  two  years  I  saw  him  fiwiing  before  my 
eyes ;  and  a  like  time  elapsed  before  he  ceased  to  be  the  chief 
occupation  of  my  thoughts.  For  nine  moitths  it  was  all  but 
a  monomania  with  me  ;  and  I  devputly  thanked  Heaven  for 
having  twice  in  the  course  of  my  life  undergone  the  like 
haunting  of  one  idea,  and  so  learnt  to  hope  that  it  might  ter- 
minate. I  mention  this  to  comfort  such  persons  as  have  ex- 
perienced the  like  suffering.  My  son's  Christian  name  was 
Vincent.  This  is  only  the  second  time  I  have  dared  to  write 
it.  He  died  at  the  close  of  October,  in  the  year  1852,  and  was 
buried  in  beautiful  Kensal  Green,  my  own  final  bed-chamber,  I 
trust,  in  this  world,  towards  which  I  often  look  in  my  solitary 
walks,  with  eyes  at  once  most  melancholy,  yet  consoled. 

I  add  a  sonnet  of  his  writing,  not  because,  though  very 
good,  it  was  the  best  thing  he  coidd  do,  as  verses  which  he 
left  unfinished  bear  witness ;  but  because  it  shows  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  nature.  For  his  whole  life  was  of  a  piece  with  it, 
though  it  was  not  called  upon  to  act  in  that  particular  manner. 

THE  DEFOKMED  CHILD. 

An  angel,  priBon'd  in  an  infant  frame 

Of  mortal  sickness  and  deformity, 

Looks  patiently  from  oat  that  languid  eye, 
Matured,  and  seeming  large,  with  pain.    The  name 
Of  "  happy  childhood  '*  mocks  his  movements  tame, 

So  propp'd  with  piteous  crutch;  or  forced  to  lie 

Rather  than  sit,  in  its  frail  chair,  and  try 
To  taste  the  pleasure  of  the  unshared  game. 

He  does;  and  fiiintly  claps  his  wither'd  hands 
To  see  how  brother  Willie  caught  the  ball; 
Kind  brother  Willie,  strong,  yet  gentle  all: 

'Twas  he  that  placed  him,  where  his  chair  now  stands, 
In  that  warm  comer  'gainst  the  sunny  wall, — 

God,  in  that  brother,  gave  him  more  than  lands. 

It  was  a  colder  break  of  dawn  than  usual,  but  equally 
beautiftd,  as  if,  in  both  respects,  it  came  to  take  him  away, 
when  my  son  died.  His  last  words  were  poetry  itself.  A 
glass  of  water  had  been  given  him  at  his  request ;  and  on 
feeling  the  refreshment  of  it,  he  said,  <<  I  drink  the  morning." 
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And  lihere  are  tliose  who  would  persuade  us,  ^uit  this 
beautiftd  soul  will  neror  be  seen  bj  ua  nMire  I  Gould  nprnee 
then  be  filled?  so  thai  there  should  nowhere  be  anj  room 
for  the  soul?  That  is  impossible.  And  must  not  beauty 
eadst,  as  long  as  there  are  staiB,  and  their  oiderlj  movements 
anywhere?  That  is  certain.  Why  thai  should  anj  soch 
portions  of  beauty  perish,  when  there  is  no  need  <k  their 
perishing  ?  And  why  shotiid  they  not  live  on,  and  dnnk  up 
those  tears  as  they  did  the  morning,  since  God  has  so  made 
us  long  for  it,  when  he  need  not  have  dmie  so?  Aa  the 
tendency  to  sleep  is  the  augury  and  harbinger  of  sle^  so 
desire  like  this — let  us  be  sore  of  it — is  the  augury  and 
harbinger  of  what  it  has  been  made  to  desire.  Do  we  suppose 
that  God  makes  manifest  halves  of  anything,  without  intend- 
ing the  remainders? 

I  took  what  refuge  I  could  from  this  and  other  afflictaaas 
in  a  task  which  I  had  long  been  SBEizious  to  execute,  and 
whidi,  as  I  was  now  verging  on  the  time  of  life  usually  allotted 
to  human  existence,  I  thought  I  might  not  live  to  per£>nn  at 
all,  if  I  did  not  hasten  it     This  was  the  completion  of  the 
work  which  I  have  alluded  to  before  under  its  first  title  of 
Christianismj  or  Belief  and  Unbelief  Reconciled^  and  which  I 
now  enlarged  and  finished,  and  entitled  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart,    I  knew  it  could  produce  me  no  money;  was  ashamed 
indeed  of  being  under  the  necessity  of  letting  it  pay  such  of 
its  expenses  as  it  could;  and  to  a  sense  of  this  waste  of 
precious  time  (as  my  friend,  the  converted  Jew,  would  have 
called  it),  I  had  to  add  the  uneasiness  arising  £rom  a  fear,  lest, 
in  spite  of  all  my  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and  my  wish  to 
ofiend  nobody  more  than  it  could  help,  I  should  displesse  some 
of  the  friends  whose  attachment  and  adherence  to  me  under 
all  other  trials  I  most  valued.     I  wish,  for  many  reasons, 
that  I  could  here  say  more  of  the  book,  than  from  the  limits 
assigned  me  I  find  possible.     I  had  hoped  to  say  much,  and  to 
enlarge  on  that  remarkable  state  of  existing  rdigious  uneasi- 
ness, which  I  cannot  but  r^ard  as  one  of  the  last  {biases  of 
transition  from  inconsistent  and  onbittered  modes  of  fiuth  to 
one  more  at  peace  with  itself,  ultimately  destined  to  be  wholly 
80  with  God,  man,  and  futun^.  In  the  first,  fiuntest,  and  even 
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tmlad  dawn  of  the  advent  of  that  time,  I  see  the  tops  of  our 
church  steeples,  old  and  new,  touched  by  a  light  long  looked 
for,  long  announced,  long  in  spirit  against  letter  prepared  for 
and  produced  by  the  divinest  hearts  that  have  appeared  on 
earth,  veiy  different  from  polemical  prelates  or  the  threaten- 
ing mistakes  of  many  men  ;  and  it  was  by  the  sincerity  of  my 
belief  in  the  sufficiency  of  those  hearts,  and  of  what  they  have 
done  for  the  coming  ages  (which  it  was  <»ily  my  humble 
busmess  to  collect  and  record,  as  a  help  towards  better  ser- 
Tices),  that  I  found  myself  happily  relieved  from  the  anxiety 
alluded  to  respecting  the  feelings  <^  fiiends ;  not  one  of  whom^ 
from  their  highest  to  humblest  quarters,  gave  me  the  least 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  had  done  anything  but  even  increase 
their  good-will.  For  which  good  issue  €rod  and  their  good 
hearts  be  thanked.  Perhaps  it  is  better,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  book  in  question,  the  ReUgion  of  the  Hearty  should  be  lefib 
to  stand  apart  for  ccxisideiation  from  the  present  boc^  and  so 
speak  for  itself  to  those  who  choose  to  consult  it ;  for  my  creed^ 
however  as  serious  upon  serious  points  as  eternity  itself,  bemg, 
nevertheless,  as  cheerful  as  its  freedom  from  crud  terrors  gives 
it  a  right  to  be,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  free  myself 
from  the  perplexity  caused  to  me  as  a  furtherer  of  it,  between 
the  professional,  and  as  it  were  exemplary  kind  of  gravity 
expected  of  the  inculcators  of  any  creed,  and  the  natural 
spirits,  and  old  cheerful  style  of  intercourse  with  my  readers 
in  ordinary,  which  the  very  nature  of  my  religious  convictionB 
tends,  not  only  to  warrant  but  to  increase.  Heaven,  we  may 
be  assured,  which  has  been  pleased  to  gift  us  with  smiles  as 
well  as  tears,  and  with  hearty  laughter  itself,  does  not  weigh 
our  levity,  no,  nor  our  gravity  either,  in  any  such  scale  of 
narrowness,  as  the  dulness  or  dictatorialness  of  the  would-be 
exclusively  pious  assume  the  privilege  of  determining. 

"Alas! 
Like  smiles  and  tears  upon  an  laftDt't  fiuse, 
Who  wonders  at  himaelf,  and  at  such  things 
In  others'  faces,  my  swift  thoughts  are  mixed." 

One  of  the  last  things  that  was  said  to  me  by  my  dying 
son  expressed  his  adhesion  to  the  religion  in  that  book  ;  and 
the  first  adherent  which  it  had,  and  who  was  the  strongest  in 
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expressing  to  me  the  comfort  which  it* gave  her — I  keep 
putting  off  the  mention  of  what  I  mnst  say,  but  time  aad 
necessity  press  me — was  the  partner  of  my  life  for  more  than 
half  a  century ;  for  I  was  married  nearly  as  long  ago,  and  I 
knew  her  some  years  before  marriage.     She  followed  her  son 
at  the  beginning  of  1857,  and  lies  near  him  in  the  same 
ground.     I  dare  to  say  little  more.     I  now  seemed — and  it 
has  become  a  consolation  to  me — ^to  belong  as  much  to  the 
next  world  as  to  this,  and  think  I  know  exactly  how  I  shall 
feel  when  I  die;  more  than  half,  perhaps,  unwilling  to  go, 
inasmuch  as  pangs  may  attend  the  process,  and  hfe,  by  its 
nature,  is  not  made  willingly  to  be  parted  with ;  but  as  £ur  as 
affections  are  concerned,  half  sorrowing  to  leave  those  that 
still  remain  to  be  loved,  and  half  solaced — ^I  think  I  could 
even  say  rejoicing,  if  it  were  not  for  them — ^in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  those  that  are  gone.     My  wi&  was  a  woman  of 
great  generosity,  great  freedom  from  every  kind  of  jealousy, 
great  superiority  to  illusions  from  the  ordinary  shows  of  pros- 
perity.    In  all  the  hazards  to  which  I  put  our  little  means  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do  in  furtherance 
of  social  advancements,  and  all  the  injury  which  really  re- 
sulted to  them,  she  never  uttered  a  word  of  objection.     She 
was  as  uncomplaining  during  the  worst  storms  of  our  adver- 
sity, as  she  was  during  those  at  sea  in  our  Italian  voyage. 
She  had  a  fine  eye  for  art,  as  she  showed  early  in  life,  when 
wholly  untaught,  by  cutting  a  little  head  of  Homer  in  day, 
which  Mr.  West  pronounced  to  be  of  "  extraordinary  pro- 
mise ;*'  and  she  subsequently  surprised  everybody  with  her 
facility  in  cutting  profiles  of  our  friends  in  paper,  so  true 
to  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  as  to  make  them  laugh  at  the  in- 
stantaneous recognition  of  the  likeness.     Wilkie  (afterwards 
Sir  David)  was  among  their  admirers,  and  (to  use  his  own 
words),  he  said  he  "  couldn^t  but  wonder  to  think  how  the 
hard  scissors  could  treat  the  lips  in  particular  with  so  much 
expression."     She  then  took  some  lessons  from  a  sculptor; 
and  fortune  seemed  in  her  hands,  when  the  worms,  that  a 
modeller  cannot  avoid  in  manipulating  the  fresh  clay,  sickened 
her  so  with  her  crushing  them,  that,  being  in  a  delicate  statd 
of  health,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  practice.    A  well- 
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iatcnded  but  ill-advised  treatment  of  her  constitution  in  girl- 
hood had  brought  on  a  life-long  spitting  of  blood,  which  was 
only  lessened  by  the  years  of  acute  rheumatism,  that  in  de- 
priving her  of  all  power  of  locomotion  ultimately  ^lled  her  ; 
though  such  is  the  strength  given  to  weakness  itself  by  a 
quiet  domestic  life,  and  the  care  of  a  good  physician  (Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  famous  for  keeping  friends  in  delicate 
health  alive),  that  she  outlived  many  another  physician  who 
had  augured  her  a  brief  existence,  and  she  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine.  I  wonder  how  I  can  talk  of  these  things  as 
calmly  as  I  do ;  but  I  myself  am  in  my  seventy-fifth  year, 
and  I  seem  to  be  speaking  more  of  those  whom  I  am  to  join 
again  shortly  than  of  such  as  have  left  me  at  a  distance. 
Like  them  too,  though  alive  I  decay ;  and  when  I  go  to  bed, 
and  lie  awhile  on  my  back  before  turning  to  sleep,  I  often 
seem  to  be  rehearsing,  not  without  complacency  or  something 
better,  the  companionship  of  the  grave. 

May  all  of  us  who  desire  to  meet  elsewhere  do  so,  and  be 
then  shown  the  secret  of  the  great,  the  awful,  yet,  it  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  beautiful  riddle  ;  for  why  (let  it  be  asked  again) 
so  much  half-beauty  here,  and  such  need  for  completing  it,  if 
complete  it  is  not  to  be  ?  I  do  not  think  that  enough  has 
l)een  made  of  that  argument  from  analogy,  divine  as  was  the 
mind  of  Plato  that  suggested  it.  Oh,  why  did  any  kind  of 
religious  creed  ever  put  such  injustice  into  its  better  portion, 
as  to  render  it  possible  for  any  of  the  Maker^s  infirm  creatures 
to  wish  it  might  not  be  true,  even  for  others'  sakes  ?  For  my 
part,  infirm  as  I  am,  I  fear  it  not  for  myself  or  for  my  body, 
trusting,  as  I  do,  to  that  only  kind  of  divineness  which  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  believe  in ;  which  has  itself  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  believe  other^vise.  As  to  the  fulfilment  of  these 
yearnings  on  earth  to  be  made  entire  in  a  future  state,  I  can  no 
more  believe  in  the  existence  of  regions  in  space  where  God  has 
made  half-orbs  in  their  heavens,  as  half-oranges  on  their  trees, 
than  I  can  believe  He  will  fail  to  make  these  anxious  half- 
satisfied  natures  of  ours  which  thUs  crave  for  completeness,  as 
entire  and  rounded  in  that  which  tliey  crave  for,  as  any  other 
fruits  of  his  hands. 

To  return  to  the  business  of  the  brief  portion  of  life  that 
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remains  to  me: — ^I  have  only  two  more  eircnmstances  to  par- 
ticularize; both  very  pleasant  in  themselves,  thongh  occurring 
amidst  a  multitude  of  anxieties  caused  by  vicissitudes  in  the 
fortunes,  and  bereavements  in  the  homes,  of  dear  friends  and 
connections;  the  worst  of  which  is,  as  far  as  one^s  self  is  oon* 
cemed,  that  one  cannot  make  little  means  fill  up  large  wiahes. 
Good  (jod  1  how  easy  would  it  be  for  some  persons,  and  how 
little  meritorious  because  easy,  to  deal  out  thousands  from  their 
pockets,  if  they  had  them,  especially  to  fill  such  pockets  as 
have  been  too  open  to  others !  as  easy  (and  I  could  not  put 
the  case  stronger)  as  it  is  impossible  for  some  to  conceive  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  circumstances  alluded  to.  The  first 
was  the  publication  of  an  American  edition  of  my  collected 
poems,  proposed  to  me  and  carried  out  in  Boston  by  my  friend 
Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Lees  of  Virginia, 
connections  of  Washington,  and  brother  founders  with  him  of 
the  Bepublic;  and  the  other  (which  sounds  like  an  anti- 
climax; but  is  not  so,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  presently 
mention),  the  appearance  at  last  of  a  second  of  my  plays  at  a 
London  theatre,  the  one  entitled  Lovers'  AinazenienU^  of  the 
nature  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  on  a  previous 
occasion. 

Both  these  circumstances  of  late  occurrence  have  been  very 
precious  to  me ;  the  first  because  of  the  universal  burst  of 
good-will  towards  me  which  it  called  forth  from  the  American 
press,  showing  the  heartiness  with  which  the  nation  met  the 
regrets  of  their  kinsman  at  having  in  a  moment  of  impatience 
with  their  booksellers  confounded  the  feelings  of  the  nation 
with  a  mistake  in  its  ordinances;  and  the  second  circumstance, 
first,  because  the  play  brought  forth  a  like  manifestation  of 
regard  from  the  whole  of  the  London  press,  showing  an  in- 
crease rather  than  a  loss  of  old  sympathies ;  and  secondly, 
because,  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  the  audience 
called  for  me  with  the  same  fervour  as  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Legend  of  Florence^  and  I  felt  myself  again,  as  it  were, 
in  the  warm  arms  of  my  fellow-creatures,  unmistaken,  and 
never  to  be  morbidized  more. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  express  to  either  country  the  joy 
which  these  circumstances  gave  me,  and  the  good  which  they 
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have  done  me.  They  would  have  been  more  than  a  set-off 
against  the  most  painful  portion  of  my  life,  if  those  whom  I 
have  lost  had  survived  to  partake  the  pleasure,  and  those  who 
remain  to  me  had  not  had  tiials  of  their  own.  But  the 
pleasure  is  great  still,  and  is  shared  still,  to  the  comfort  of  us 
all;  and  tlic  approach  of  my  night>time  is  even  yet  adorned 
with  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and  a  parting  smile  of  the  sunset. 
May  we  all  meet  on  some  future  day  among  the  vortex  of 
living  multitudes,  the  souls  of  the  dead,  where  ^'  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  oiF  from  all  faces;*'  or,  in  another  view  of  futurity, 
before  that  time  arrives,  may  we  all  meet  in  one  of  Plato's 
vast  cycles  of  re-existence,  experiencing  the  sum-total  of  all 
that  we  have  ever  experienced  and  enjoyed  before,  only  under 
those  circumstances  of  amelior;ition  in  the  amount  which 
progressive  man  has  been  made  to  look  for,  and  with  ne 
necessity  for  the  qualification  of  etrors  excepted. 


POSTSCEIPT. 


The  event  which  was  anticipated  in  the  last  chapter  was  not 
long  delayed.  Leigh  Hunt  died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1859 ; 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  place  of  his  choice,  Kensall  Green 
Cemetery. 

He  had  for  about  two  years  been  manifestly  declining  in 
strength.  Although  well  aware  of  the  grand  cause,  and  more 
than  content  to  meet  the  wiU  of  his  Creator,  he  still  retained 
a  keen  interest  in  life,  and  with  characteristic  cheerfulness 
constantly  hoped  that  some  new  plan — some  change  of  diet, 
or  of  place — would  restore  him  for  a  few  years  more  of  com- 
panionship with  surviving  friends.  Just  two  months  before 
completing  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  qtiietly  sank  to  rest.  He 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  which  the  reader  has  just 
perused;  but  the  volumes  were  still  awaiting  one  or  two 
finishing  touches,  and  it  was  leH  for  other  hands  to  close. 

For  some  months  before  the  end  he  had  been  planning 
a  removal  from  his  cottage  at  Hammersmith  to  London,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  to  his  eldest  son  and  some  of  his  most 
valued  friends ;  for  he  felt  a  renewed  appetite  for  intercourse 
with  other  minds.    In  the  interval,  he  was  to  visit  some  few 
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friends  out  of  town,  especially  Southwood  Smith,  and  Cliarlea 
Reynell,  who  lived  near  at  hand.  It  is  an  interesting  in- 
cident, that  his  very  last  efforts  were  devoted  to  aid  the  rela- 
tives of  Shelley  in  vindicating  the  memory  of  the  friend  who 
had  gone  so  many  years  before  him.  Among  the  passing  visits 
of  these  later  days  was  one  to  his  old  friend  Charles  Oilier,  who 
contributed  such  important  materials  to  the  Shelley  Memorials ; 
a  valued  companion  being  Charles  Ollier^s  son,  Edmund,  who 
was  engaged  in  tlie  same  congenial  task.  Another  of  his 
latest  visits  was  paid  on  purpose  to  see,  and  solace,  an  admir- 
able friend  whose  excellence  he  had  learned  but  lately  to  appre- 
ciate at  its  fuU.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  gentleness,  of  moral 
beauty  and  faithful  gentleness,  grew  upon  him  as  the  clear 
evening  closed  in. 

When  he  went  to  visit  his  relative  at  Putney,  he  still  car- 
ried with  him  his  work  and  the  books  he  more  immediately 
wanted.  Although  his  bodily  powers  had  been  giving  way, 
his  most  conspicuous  qualities — ^his  memory  for  books,  and  his 
affection — remained ;  and  when  his  hair  was  white,  when  his 
ample  chest  hod  grown  slender,  when  the  very  proportion  of 
his  height  had  visibly  lessened,  his  step  was  still  ready,  and  his 
dark  eyes  brightened  at  every  happy  e2:pression  and  at  every 
thought  of  kindness.  His  death  was  simply  exhaustion  :  he 
broke  off  hia  work  to  lie  down  and  repose.  So  gentle  was  Urn 
final  approach,  that  he  scarcely  recognized  it  till  the  very  last, 
and  then  it  came  without  terrors.  His  physical  suffering  had 
not  been  severe ;  at  the  latest  hour  he  said  that  his  only  "  un- 
csisiness  ^  was  failing  breath.  And  that  failing  breath  was  used 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  kindnesses  he  had 
received  from  the  family  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  made 
his  nurses, — ^to  draw  fiom  one  of  his  sons,  by  minute,  eager, 
and  searching  questions,  all  that  he  could  learn  about  the  latest 
vicissitudes  and  growing  hopes  of  Italy, — ^to  ask  the  friends  and 
children  around  him  for  news  of  those  whom  he  lovcdj — and 
to  send  lore  and  messages  to  the  absent  who  loved  him. 

THE  END. 


thrinlcd  by  bUvru,  Islber  and  Co.,  Uttle  Green  Arbour  Court,  Old  BoUey,  £.C. 
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J}emy  Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  IBs,  chth. 
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Life  of  Schleiermacher,  as  unfolded  in  his  Letters. 
Translated  fpom    the  German.      By  Fredbmca   Roitaii. 

Two  VoiumeSj  Post  Svo,,  with  Portrait, price  One  Guinea,  cloth. 

Heathen  and  Holy  Lands ;  or^  Sunny  Days  on 
the  Salweeuy  Nile,  and  Jordan.  By  Captain  J.  P.  B&iggs, 
Bengal  Army.     Post  Svo.     Price  125.  cloth. 

Expositions  of  St.  PauTs  Epistles  to  the 
Cortnthiana.     By  the  late   Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robektsok. 

One  thick  Volume,  Post  Svo,  price  10«.  6d.  chth. 

The  Elements  of  Perspective.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 

With  Eighty  Diagrams,  Crown  Svo.    Price  3s.  6<L  cloth, 

Quakerism^  Past  and  Present ;  being  an  Inquiry 

into  the  Causes  of  its  Decline  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
By  John  S.  Rowntbeb.     Post  8va     Price  6s.  cloth. 

*«*    This  Essay  gained  the  First  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  offered  for  tlie  best  Essay  on 

tbe  subject.  \ 

The  Peculium;  an  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  \ 
Decline  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     By  Thomas  Hascocs. 

Post  Svo,     Price  5s.  cloth. 
%*    TlUs  Essay  gained  tbe  Second  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas,  whkh  was  aftenrards  tnenaaed  to 

One  Hundred. 

District  Duties  during  the  Revolt  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  India.  By  H.  Dundas  Robertsok, 
Bengal  Civil  Service.    Post  Svo,  with  a  Map.    Price  9«.  cloth. 

Narrative  of  the  Miitinies  in  Oude.  By  Capt.  G. 
Hutchinson,  Military  Secretary,  Oude.  Published  by 
authority.     Post  Svo.     Price  10«.  cloth. 

Australian  Facts  and  Prospects;  with  the  Au- 
thor's Australian  Autobiography.  By  R.  H.  Horne, 
Author  of  "  Orion,"  "  The  Dreamer  and  the  Worker,"  &c 

Small  post  Svo,  price  5s.,  cloth. 
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Life  of  Edmund  Malone  {Editor  of  ShaJcspeare\ 

with  SelectioTis  from  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  By  Sir 
James  Prior,  Author  of  the  "Life  of  Burke,**  ''Life  of 
Goldsmith,"  &c     Svo.,  with  Portrait 

A  New  Romance.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Author 

^  the  **  Scarlet  Letter,"     In  Tbree  Volumes, 
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Through  Norway  with  a  Knapsack.     By  W.  M. 

Williams.     With  Six  Coloured  Views.     - 

Second  Edition^  Past  Svo,  price  12<.,  ctotk. 


**  Mr.  Willlanifl  will  te  an  ezoellent  Kuide  to  nil 
who  vriah  to  trarel  m  he  did.  on  f.iot,  aad  with 
the  lea«t  possible  expense.  They  m«y  also  plaoe 
thoroush  reliance  on  all  he  says,  his  Kood  eenve 
nerer  allowliiK  his  enthuatasm  to  d  •sale  him  and 
delude  hU  roUowers.  It  is  a  atefal  and  tnut- 
worthy  b  *'>\i."—AthetuBum. 

"  The  book  la  amusing :  the  author  nwtr  roaoh 
that  vos  new.  There  la  frank  vraphlo  wrlfclUK, 
and  maeh  pleasant  thlnklnx,  in  hia  volume,  which 
la  elescantiy  prodnoed,  and  11  Orally  lllnstrated 
with  tinted  nawa  and  woodcuta."— AroMiner. 


" '  Throafl(h  Norway  with  a  Kn-ipsaok '  is  a  work 
of  intrlnalo  Interest,  very  instructive  and  amua- 
ing.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  m'Mlel  pedestrian  travUar, 
and  hla  book  la  the  best  i^aid')  we  know  of  for 
those  who  Intend  to  ezpl«>re  Norwajr  on  foot."' 
Spectator. 

"  A  very  Instmotlre  hook  on  Norway,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  tta  InhaUtanta."— 
LUerarjf  Oatette. 

"  Bvery  chapter  of  it  will  be  road  with  iatereat.'* 
— Jfomiav  Pott, 


Voyage  to  Japan,  Kamtschatka,  Siberia,  Tar- 

tary^  and  tlie  Coast  of  China,  in  H.M.S.    *' Barracouta.** 
By  J.  M.  TbONSON,  R.N.    Svo,  with  CharU  and  Views.     18<.  clotk. 


"  Mr.  Tronaon  writea  well,  and  imparta  a  great 
deal  of  new  and  usefnl  Inrormatlon.  The  dear 
and  beautirnl  charts  and  sketches,  aeoompanylng 
the  Tolnme.  are  of  great  value."— Ol^ft*. 

"  It  contains  a  great  deal  that  all  the  world 
onvht  now  to  know."— If omiti^  Heraid. 

"^We  oordiaUy  reoommend  Mr—Briti»h  Qmot* 
terlv  Review. 
«ew§. 

To  Cuba  and  Back.     By  R.  H.  Dana,  Author  of"  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast,"  &c.    Post  Svo.   Price  7#.  cloth. 


"The  able  and  Intelligent  offlcer,  whose  work  is 
before  us,  supplies  the  first  autentio  information 
on  the  presAnt  state  of  Japnn  and  the  neighbonr* 
fnic  settlements.  .  .  .  An  extremely  interesting 
book."— il£A«iweiCM». 

"The  book  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  book 
of  travels,  with  the  prom  neut  a "  vantage  of  break- 
ln«  oompMratlveiy,  and  in  some  instances  alto- 
7w  ground."— /(UMfratod  London  Newe, 


**  Mr.  Bana'a  book  is  ao  bright  and  luscious,  ao 
pictorial  and  cheerful,  ao  eaaentially  pleasant  and 
refreshing,  that  even  the  rule  of  a  Spanish  capi- 
tan*  general  appears  tolerable  where  the  subjects 
are  -tu  courteous,  and  the  strangers  so  grnceriilly 
petted.  Mr.  Dana  has  a  pen  to  paint  such  pic- 
tures well  His  voynge  and  residence  occupied 
aearoely  a  month,  yet  he  has  written  a  volume 
not  only  tasdnating  from  its  warmth  and  glitter 
OS  a  narrative,  but  also  inie  ligent.  instruotive. 
and  of  obvious  Integrity."— J.<Jlei(0KM. 


'*  Mr.  Dana  does  not  span  hla  faculty  of  doaorlp- 
tlon.  The  pieturea  he  gives  of  the  Cuban  metro- 
pollM  It^lf,  with  Ita  tropical  luxurlea  and  lasineaa, 
its  dlrtr  and  dainty  waya  of  existence,  the  Spanish 
grendio«lty  of  its  national  manner,  and  tne  en- 
croaied  pettlneaa  of  its  national  character,  are 
pleasantly  and  foroibly  drawn.  A  coasting  voyage 
io  Matansaa,  and  a  railroad  Journey,  iirought 
him  into  closer  contact  with  the  essential  oharac- 
teriatics  of  the  country  and  Itr  history  ."—iSMitr- 
day  Reveiw, 


Shelley  Memorials.     Edited  by  Lady  Shelley. 

Second  Edition,    In  One  Vohane^  Post  %vo.    Price  7«.  6</.  cloth. 


"We  welcome  the  present  biography.  It  pre- 
sents Shelley  to  us  as  ne  was  understood  by  those 
who  knew  him  best."— AfAenccMm. 


'Laiy  Shelley  touches  wth  a  reverent  ar.d 
loving  hand,  the  Incidents  of  the  poet's  career: 
and  tne  genfle»?ss.  ardour,  and  init>>fbtness  of 
his  nature  reNppe>«r  in  her  unpretending  pnges. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  tnteresiing 

yoVamfi.**— Daily  NewM.  ^   «^  „      .. 

"The  present  biography  presents  Rhelley  to  ns, 
as  he  was  understood  by  those  who  knew  him 
best."— £«od«r. 


"The  heautgr  of  style  and  feeling,  witb  whlfih 
this  work  abounds,  will  make  it  aooeptable  to 
many."-^a/«r<la*  Review. 

"  Lady  Shell  -y's  work  is  a  real  acquisition  to 
the  biographical  literatnra  of  the  dny ;  it  will  be 
rea'*  wli  h  profound  1  nterest  for  its  persinenons  and 
truthful  delmciation  of  some  hitherto  neglected 
traits  in  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
ters that  ever  VLved."—IUu»tr<Ued  Newe  of  the 
World. 

*'  We  heartily  reoommend  it  to  onr  readera."— 
OrUie, 


Campaigning  Experiences   in  Rajpootana   and 

Central  India  during  Hie  Suppression  of  the  Mutiny  in 
1857-8.  By  Mrs.  Henby  Duberly,  Author  of  a 
"Journal  kept  during  the  Russian  War." 

Poet  Svo,  with  Map,     Price  10*.  6rf.  ch^, 

"Mrs.  DnberlT  has  produced  a  Terr  readable  i  be  little  donbt  Oiat  it  will  atMn a oonsldanikle 

and  even  amnsinc  volume.   Indeed,  it  is  not  easy     oiroulatton/'-J¥«»«.  

&1.,  it  aid.  wl&n  onoe  op«ied.  «id  there  can  |  ^;5g;^^;«y;gS7^1Sa"^fS£ 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS— continued 
Life  and  Liberty  in  America.     By  Db.  C,   iy:A.cKid 

Second  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  Post  800,  iri7A  Ten  Tinted  lUustreUians, 

price  One  Guinea, 

••  A  bright,  ftmh.  and  kov«tal  book,  worttiy  of  " 

Um  Mtbor.  wboM  •oiuca  u«  oftaneai  hwrd  on 
thoAllaatto.  Dr.  Mafikw  writes jw  baalthUj  »• 
he  tliucs:  deaeriMns  'life'  m  he  saw  it,  and 
•  uSS?*  iSThSi^SSItod  ItT  in  the  North  and  In 
the  Boath."— iliAAumai. 

2%e  JFbo/  of  Quality.     By  Henbt  Bbookb.    N'ew 
Revised  Edition,  with  Biographical  Preface  by  tlie 
C.  Ejngslet,  Rector  of  Everslev. 

Two  Volumes,  Post  800,  with  Portrait  of  me  Author,  price  One  Chsim^a. 


the  result  of  earetal  and  dUlseoft 
assisted  hr  personal  assoeiatton,  well  < 
to  (Iseilitate  the  attainment  oTtrntb.** — ^ 
"  Dr.  Maekv'*  ▼olumes  are  emiaesaUy 
and  amusing.^— /Vssf. 


'xd 


t  the  'Fool  of  QnalHi*  be  pemsed  with  re-  I  of  M^accompUshed  nntlemaa  and  m  ajge^ 
lee  to  the  periodat  which  ft  was  written,  as  philaothroplsi.  whose  lifto  wss,  derotsd  to  eAd 
as  from  its  anthor's  point  of  rlew,  and  If  it  1  to  do  l<>od.  its  exeellenoe^  whieh  are  maajr.  m 
tnslderad  as  the  earnest.  heartlUtnrodnctton  >  be  admitted."— //lasfrafed  XojmIom  Jfespw. 


*  If  the  'Fool  of 
ferenoe 

well  as . . 

be  ooBSidered  as  the  earnest,  heartfelt  prodnctton 


William  Burke   the 
Jelimgeb  C.  Stmons. 


Author    of  Junius.        Bj 


Square,    Price  Ss,  6J.  cloth. 


*'Thls  essaj  Is  written  with  much  eleganoe  of 
•tf  le  and  force  of  argument.  *  *  *  The  book  does 
oertalnlf  disclose  some  startling  data."— ilJMS- 
trottA  London  Ifetn, 

**  By  diligently  comparing  the  letters  of  Junlns 
with  the   prirate   eorreapondenee  of  Edmund 


Bnrke.he  has  elicited  certain  psrallel  f —■— g* 
of  which  it  IS  impossible  to  evade  tlAO  migm 
floanoe."— Literary  Oagette. 
**  A  week's  reflection,  and  a  second  reisdlnv  «l 

Mr.  Symons'K  bocrii,  have  strengthened  oar  < 

Tlotion  that  he  has  proved  li 


A  Handbook  of  Average ;  with  a  Chapter  on 
Arbitration.  By  Manlet  Hopkins.  Second  £ditioB; 
Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time. 

Bvo,    Price  15«.  cloth;  17 s,  6d,  half-bound  law  calf, 

England  and  her  Soldiers.     By  Habbiet  Mabtikjbau. 

With  Three  Plates  qf  Illustrative  Diagrams,  One  VoL,  Crown  Bko,  price  9s,  cioiJL 

**  The  purpose  with  which  Hiss  Uartinean  has     detail,  and  at  the  same  time  so  mneh  force,  plaoad 
written  about  England  and  her  soldiers  is  purely     the  matter  before  the  public  in  this  Intercatfag 
pmotics),  and  equally  so  Is  the  manner  in  which     and  well-timed  volnffle.''-nSiM[Rp<ii^  amd  Mereaw 
she  has  treated  the  subject.  There  Is  not  In  her     tiU  Oaeette. 
whole  voinme  one  line  of  invective  against  indivl-        •*  Miss  Hartinean  has  worked  out  her  anhfteot 

duals  or  classes.   Mo  eandid  reader  can  deny  that     — '"'- —'    ' — ' 

this  eHbrt  has  bw^n  made  opportunely,  ably,  and 
diacreetly."— ^McCafor. 

'*  The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  dear,  eompre- 
hsnalve  way  In  whieh  the  subject  is  treated. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Martluean  for  having 
so  compactly,  so  spiritedly,  with  so  much  truth  or 

Social  Innovators  and  their  Schemes.  By 
William  Lucas  Sabqant,  Author  of  "The  Science  of 
Social  Opulence,"  &c.    Posi  Svo,  price  io«.  erf.  cloth, 

Hr.  Bargant  has  written  a  very  nseftil  skotoh. 
^-_,.  ._  . ^_,    -, ntiy  writtfl 


with  courage,    power,   and 

Faithftil  in  nust  and  rich  in  sngceation,  she  hna 

even  us  in  this  volume  a  very  valuable  addition 
I  our  present  store  of  knowledge  as  the  oondnec 
and  condition  of  the  Grimean  troops."— X^fftfravw 
G<U9tU. 


His  book  is  impartial,  blsaaantiy  written,  and 
oxctflently  arraiiged."--«Satenfajf  JZevfow. 

**  It  has  the  merit  of  golngdeep  into  the  snMeot 
matter  at  one  of  iu  most  vital  pointe :  and  ft  is 
this  merit  that  constitutes  the  spocfsl  value  of 
Mr.  Banmut's  book.  Bis  views  are  sensible  and 
sound,  they  are  brot^ht  forward  dearly  and  dls- 


Msslonfl^l3%wlth qnlet  vigour  and  ttitfng  fllns- 

^  as  done  go 
s  of  the  VI 

B  last  twenty  y<  

are  sound  and  moderate  on  thlfl  Important  quae- 


lltion.   —rrzmm, 

"  Xr.  Sargant  has 
I  recora  some  of 


done  good  servloe  In  putting 

_^ if  the  vagaries  of  the  rnenrto 

economists  of  the  last  twenty  years.   Hisvtowt 
are  sound  and  moderate  on  tw*  '" 
tion."— Ovardiaii, 


Life  in  Tuscany.     By  Mabel  Shashan  Cbawfobb. 

With  Two  Views,  Post  Svo,price  10«.  6df.  cloth. 


^  "There  are  many  traeeaofquiet,  genial  humour, 
btUUaBt  and  hamlesa  as  summer  lightning, 
which  agreeabLv  relieve  the  more  serious  pwilons 
cC  the  work.  Miss  Crawford's  refleetions  are  as 
sound  and  practfteal  as  her  pareeptions  are  lively 


and  acute,  and  she  has  suooeeded  in  oontribntiag 
a  really  valuable  addltloa  to  that  otherwise  re- 
dundant department  of  literature."— Awn. 

"  The  peasant  life  In  Tuscany  has,  pcnaiii^  not 
been  so  well  photographed  belbrai'*— ^amassk 


8MITS,    •RT>T>'R'R    JLUm    CO. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS— conemuei 
^Sermons.      By  the  late  Rbt.  Fbeb.  W.  Robebtson,  A.M.^ 

"        Incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 

FIRST  SERIES^iSfrtft  Edition^  Pott  Avo,  price  9#.  ehth. 
;'      SECOND  SERIES»5ixM  Editi<m,  price  9s.  cloth. 
^      THIRD  SERIES— FcmrM  Edition,  Pott  Bvo,  with  Portrait,  price  9t.  cloth. 


"There  are  nmay  persons,  snd  thetr  nnnlwr 
nereaaes  every  year,  to  whom  Bobertson's  writ- 
t  J&n  ere  the  moat  stahle,  ezhanstless,  end  setis* 
}W8tory  f^crm  of  reNglous  teeohlnjir  whlefa  the 
,  nineteenth  centnry  has  Kiven— the  most  wise, 
,0aneet1ve,  sad  Dreetleel.^— Satwdajf  Bevtew. 
"  *^There  must  be  s fpreat  and  true  heart,  where 
there  Is  a  great  and  true  prsacher.  And  to  that, 
beyond  erenrthing  else,  lay  the  secret  of  Mr. 
oBODertson's  Uifloenoe.  We  fM  that  a  brother 
'^an  Is  speaJcing  to  us  as  brother  men :  that  we  are 
I  Bstentte^.not  to  the  measured  words  of  a  ealm. 


I  Bstenhic.  not  to  the  measured  words  of  a 
iBOol  thinker,  but  to  the  passionate  deep 
:TOioe  of  an  earnest  human  soul."— Jfdta 


:TOioe  of  an 

•  Ckrittiau  Magaxine, 


''These  sermons  are  ftill  of  thooghtand  beauty. 
There  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  series  that  doea  not 
ftimlsh  evidenoe  of  originality  without  extraTa- 
ganoe,  of  dlaerimlnatioa  without  tedlouaneas,  and 
of  piety  without  cant  or  oonventionaliBm."— > 
Mfilith  QfMrttrtf. 

**  We  recommend  the  whole  of  the  Tolumes  to  the 
perusal  of  our  readers.  They  will  find  in  them 
thought  of  a  rare  and  beantifUl  desoriptton.  an 
earnestness  of  mind  steadfhst  in  the  seareh  of 
truth,  and  a  charity  pure  and  aU-embraolng.*'— 
SeonomUt. 

"They  are  rery  remarVable  compositions.  The 
thoughts  are  often  very  striking,  and  entlrdy  out 
of  the  track  of  ordinary  sermonising."— OnotieHAii. 


Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Literary  and  Social 
Topics.    By  the  late  Rev.  Fred.  W.  Robebtson. 

Pott  Svo,  price  7t.  6<f.  cloth. 

**  These  lectures  and  addresses  are  marked  by       **  niey  throw  some  new  light  on  the  eonttlta- 

---    -^ ^.-— . tlon  of  Bobertson's  mind,  ana  on  the  direction  In 

which  it  was  unfoUlng  Ita^TSatitrdaiRevUm. 


inalittea  that  made  the  author's  ssr- 

widely  poputer.    Thsy 

same  earnest,  liberal  spirit,  the 


, same  gna 

I  none  so  fnstly  and  so 

,  anantfeat  the  same  eank«i«i.,  nuorM  «iririK,  •.im 
ardent  love  of  truth,  the  lucid  eloquence,  the  wide 
nrmpatliy,  and  singleness  of  purpose/*— LUerory 

*'  We  Value  Mils  volume  fi>r  its  flraaknesa  and 
,  eameatness."- CHifo. 


*'  It  is  in  papers  such  as  these  that  nederlek 
Bobertson  mskes  the  world  his  debtor.'*— CoMf<- 


tuHonal 

"  In  these  addresses  we  are  gladdened 
liberality  of  view  and  range  (^sympathy 
expressed."— Jkiify  TtUgrapk. 


The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.     (Cubbeb  Bell.) 
Author  of  "Jane  Etre,"  "Shirley,"  '^Volette,**  Ac. 
By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  "  North  and  South,**  &c. 

Fourih    Edition,  Bevited,  One   Volume,  with  a  Portrait  of  Mitt  Bronti  and 
a  View  of  Haworth  Partonage.    Price  7t.  6d. ;  morocco  ^egant,  I4t, 

disregard  evenr  temptation  whi<di  Intellect  throws 
in  the  way  of  women— how  generouslj  and  nohiy 
a  human  *""* —  —  *'~~  — * —  **" "* 


"An  the  secrets  of  the  literary  workmanship  of 
the  authoress  of  'Jane  Eyre'  are  unA>lded  In  the 
coarse  of  this  extraordinair  «*"»**;••"— X!f**/. 

"Mrs.  Gaskell's  account  of  Charlotte  BrontE 
and  her  flunlly  is  one  of  the  profbundest  tmgediea 
of  modem  llflB.'*—Apee<ator.     ^  .  .^    ^  _^ 

"  Mrs.  GaskeU  has  produced  one  of  the  best 
biographies  of  a  woman  by  a  woman  which  we 
can  recall  to  mind.**— ^eA^mnua.  ^ 

"If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  a  woman 
possessed  of  the  highest  intellectual  power  can 


can  live  under  the  prsssure  of 

accumulated  niiatortune— the  record  la  at  hand  In 
'The  LUb    of  Charlotte  Biontfl.'"- AifMrday 

"  Mrs'.  GaskeU  has  done  her  work  well.  Her 
narrative  is  simple,  direct.  intelUglble.  unaObeted. 
No  one  else  could  have  paid  so  tender  and  disoem- 


Ing  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charlotte  BrontC.** 
— Jmuer's  MaffOKiM, 


The    Life   of   J.   Deacon    HumCy   Esq.,   late 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.     By  the  Rev.  Charles 

BadHAH.  Pott  %vo,  price  9#.,  cloth. 


"  A  mastertar  piece  <rf 


biographical  narrative. 
Ions  industry  in  search- 


Bterly  , „ 

To  minute  and  eonsdentlons 

ing  out  fiiets,  Mr.  Badham  conjoins  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  graceful  style  and  a  sincere  liking  tbr 
the  task  he  has  in  hand.  He  has  produced  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  judicious  blognvhies  extant 


In  onr  literature,  pecnllailr  fUD  of  h 
peculiarly  ft«e  Iromflwlta.^— iieias. 

**  It  is  well  that  the  world's  attention  should  be 
called  to  such  a  man,  and  that  the  parttonlars  of 
his  eharacter  and  career  should  be  preserved  In  a 
blo8raphy."-Ap«eta<or. 


New  Zealand  and  its  Colonization.    By  Williah 

SWAINSON,  Esq.    Demy  8w),  prtcd  14«.,  cloih. 

onestlon  of  cidoalal  adainlttntioB.*'~jrorfiliV 

"  Mr.  8watnson*s  vdnme  ebomids  with  infbr- 
matioa  upon  the  resourees  of  the  eidony  Ita 
advent^  fbr  emiyranta,  and  Ita  future  pro* 
apecta. -Aodfaa'    aMDOMr.  ^ 


panual  by  everyone  who  fbels  an  In  tercet  In  the 


^VOKBLS     JPXJBI 


BY 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS— con^iiuerf. 
Hong  Kong  to  Manilla.     By  Hbnrt  T.  Ellis,  R.N. 

Post  Stfo,  with  Fcmrteen  nUutratims,  price  1S«.  doik, 

"  The  numtire  ftilfila  iha  oHlaot  of  the  »Qthor.  I  "  Kr.  BUto  hM  gfren  to  the  yoMie  »  um*  vala- 

whlchia  to  present  a  lirelj  aeooont  cf  what  he  |  Able  and  Interestinr  Mrorkapoa«  race  and eoaBCn 

taw.  heard,  and  did  daring  a  holldaj  rna  to  a  Uittla  kaown  to  BasUah  reaie  ra."— iZfttrffftit 

rarely  Tlaited  fUu»."-S»ectatwr.                            I  Ifewt  cftke  World. 

Gunnery  in  1858:  a  Treatise  on  RijleSy  Cannon^ 
and  Sporting  Arms.  By  William  Gkeener,  Author  erf 
"The  Gun." 

Demy  800,  with  lOustraiuma^ price  lis,,  cloth, 
A  iwy  ooBuvrehenstTe 


} 


._., ^ work.     Thoae  who 

pamae  it  will  know  almost  all.  If  not  all,  that 
nooks  ean  teaeh  them  of  gnus  and  gunnery."— 
Haoal  and  MUUarw  Gazette. 

**The  most  Interesting  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  oome  under  oar  notice."— Sotwrdajr  Review. 

**We  ean  confidently  recommend  this  hook  of 
Oannery,  not  only  to  the  professional  student, 
but  also  to  the  sportsaian."— i^ooo^  and  Militarg 
Herald, 


Mr.  Greener's  treatise  is  snsgeatlTe,  bmiIbl 
and  elaborate,  and  deals  with  the  eatire  aamaet 
8ystematiealbr."-ilM«iianna. 

**A  work  or  great  practical  ralae,  irldoh  hMa 
fair  to  stand,  for  nuuiy  >ears  to  oome.  tlw  Aiet 
practical  authority  on  the  subleet." —  MUUmg 
Speetatcr. 

"An  acceptable  contribution  to  , 
literature,  written  in  a  popular  atyli 
Service  Moffoaine. 


Phantastes :  a  Faerie  Romance  for  Men  and 
Women.  By  GBoaGE  MacDonald,  Author  of  "  Within 
and  Without-"  Po#<  8w,  ;>rtc«  io#.  6«/.  cfoeA. 


ktastes'  is,  in  some  reapeeta,  original; 

J  know  of  nothing  with  which  ft  ean  be  fsirly 
compared.  It  must  im  read,  and  re-read.  There 
is  an  Indescribable,  nameless  grace  In  the  mixture 
of  deep  thought  and  bri^t  coloured  fianoy  whioL 
perrades  the  whole."— wfe6«. 

"  *  Phantastes '  will  be  read  for  its  story— for  Its 
hidden  meanlnc  end  solemn  teaching."— ifinv 
QlMirterly. 

"The  work  is  one  which  will  form  a  source  of 
agreeable  reading  to  many.   It  is  replete  with 


wild  imagery,  strange  flights  of  fhnoy.  and  baaa- 
tlAil  dasoriptlons  of  nature."— i)-"*    *' " 


Not  without  fine  fknoy,  considerable  in>entl»». 
and  Ru  ooeasional  vein  or  real  poetio  fMUng."— 
Leader. 

'  The  whole  book  Is  instinct  with  poetrr.  wifk 


delicate  pereeptioB  of  the  hidden  emotloDa  of  tte 
souU  with  thoaght.  and  with  ideal  truth.    '^- 


Tha 


story  is  In  foct  a  parable— an  allegonr  of  hn 

lire,  its  temptations  and  its  sorrowa.'*— Xtsterarjr 
Qaaette, 


Esmond.       By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Esq. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  in  One  Volume,  Crown  8»o,  price  6*.  clotk. 


'  A^Bj■^  tr\itn  \\n  «pr>f<TAl  inf*rtts  ' Ewnjonfl  '  mnst 
be  madjujit.  nijw  Aia  Kji  itiiiKiJiicLluTi  tu  'The  vir- 
gtBtaos.*  It  lA  Qiittclmpouibltf  fuj^  t«  ajiilersland 
and  H>)Dy  the  UtTer  stcrr  witlioiit  a  kociw^riige 
er'SsmoDC  Tlie  tiew  IrIq  ii  1q  tbe  strirtust 
■et&se  the  segnflj  of  tJie  eld.  unt  ojily  tiiirudtiiiag 
tlieeaidfl  Qharaotflra.but  canUnnliiig  tlit?lr  MaLory 
at  a  laUir  pe^f]^r-lmder. 

"The  book  has  tho  great  chjirm  of  rcalLty. 
Rw™  *""<■  oolonol  writes  his  lifii^iiiiiljiTiry 
fi^wtln*  lifft  it  ia--)iut  as  a  litiwn  Anuu's 
«ototi9l  nii^t  bn  tniiipciflcfl  to  havD  irrlUpii  it. 
Hr.  ThiLctcpray  lm<  iKlrclerl  fVir  hts  hero  a  ^rry 
nablQ  l^poof  tlic  cai-nJier  sciftanlug  Intuthe  ULtui 


of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  herolneL     | 
one  of  thn  sweetest  women  that  ever  breathed 
ttom  canvas  or  fh>m  book  since  Ralfbelte  painted 
and  Shakespeare  wrote."— t^pectotor. 

"  Once  more  we  feel  tltat  we  have  befbre  ua  a 
masculine  and  thoroughly  Bnicliah  writer,  uniting 
the  power  of  subtle  analysis,  with  a  stroug 
volition  and  a  moving  eloquence— «a  doquence  1 
which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmvny. 
'  Esmond '  must  be  read,  not  for  its  chAraeters, 
but  for  its  romantic  plot,  ita  spirited  grouping, 
and  its  many  thriUinx  utterances  of  the  angniah 
of  the  haman  heart."— ^Menffasi. 


Now 


The    Education   of   the    Human    Race. 

first  Translated  from  the  German  of  Lessing. 

Fcap,  ^vo,  antique  cloth,  price  4«. 
%*  This  remarkable  work  is  now  first  published  in  English. 

"An  aareeable  and  flowing  transhition  of  one 
of  Lessing's  finest  Ennsm:*— National  Review. 

"The  Essay  makes  quite  a  gem  in  its  English 
fbrm."— 9F^mi)M^«r  Rei^, 

Homely    Ballads    for     the     Working    Man's 

Fireside.    By  Mart  Sewell. 

Eighth  Thousand,    Post  8vo,  cloth,  One  Shilling, 


"This  invaluable  fraet."-OiNc. 

"  A  little  book  on  a  great  snh!ieet,aad  one  wUdi, 
in  its  day.  exerted  no  slight  infloenoe  upon  Bwro- 
pean  thought."— /)Hra^«r. 


"Very 


^Ifood  Tvrses  conveying  very  nsenu  les- 
LUeran/  Qa^Ute.^ 


wonn.y—LUerartf  Qaeette.  they  « 

«ir-5i™R^  poems.  weU  suited  to  the  taste  of  the     OrCtie. 
classes  for  whom  they  ara  written."- <?/o6«. 

-  6 


There  is  a  real  homely  flavonr  about  them,  and 
'   contain  sound  and  wholesome  leeswis."— » 


&j^zt:h:,  XIL.DSH  .ajnt^   ck). 


xs.  buskhts  works  on  abt. 

The  Two  Paths:   being  Lectures  on  Art,  and 

its  relation  to  Manufactures  and  Decoration* 

One  Volume,  Croum  Svo,  with  Two  Steel  Engravinge,  price  7«.  6dL  chth, 

"  The  meaning  of  the  title  of  this  book  is.  that 
there  are  two  ooureea  open  to  th«  art! <it«  cme  of 
whien  will  lead  him  to  all  that  Is  noble  in  art.  and 
will  ineldeataUjr  exalt  his  iioral  nature;  wiiie 
the  other  will  deteriorate  hie  work  and  help  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  individual 
mpralitjr.  .  .  .  Thej  all  eontaln  many  a%ehxl 
dminetions,  acute  remarks,  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions, and  are  everywhere  lit  up  with  that  glow  of 

The  Elements  of  Drawing. 


fervid  eloquenoe  which  has  so  materially  oontri- 
bnted  to  the  author's  reputation."— iVwa. 

"  The '  Two  Paths '  contains  miush  eloquent  de- 
scription, places  in  a  olear  light  aome  fbrgotten  or 
neglected  tmths,  and.  like  all  Kr.  RuskliPs  books, 
is  eroinenUy  suggestive."— £fU«rary  Oocetto. 

*'  This  hook  is  well  oaloula(«d  to  encourage  the 
humblest  worker,  and  stimulate  him  to  artistlo 
eflbrt."— Xecufar. 


Sixik  Thoueand, 


Crown  Svo.     With  lUueiratione  drawn  by  ike  Author, 
Price  7*.  6rf.  cloth. 


**  Hm  mlefl  are  elearly  and  fUlly  laid  down ;  and 
the  earlier  azermses  always  conducive  to  the  end 
by  simple  and  unembarrassing  means.  The  whole 
volume  is  full  of  liveliness."— lS>p«<;to<or. 

"  Vf  e  dose  this  book  with  a  feeling  that,  though 
nothing  supersedes  a  master,  yet  that  no  studeut 
of  art  snoiud  launch  forth  without  this  work  as  a 
eomnass."- il£A«iMntM. 

"  It  will  be  found  not  only  an  invaluable  acqui- 
■itionto  the  studanc.  but  agreeable  oadluHruotive 


reading  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  refine  his  mt- 
oeptlons  of  natural  scenery,  and  of  its  wortuesfe 
artistic  representations.*'— JTcomo mist. 

"  Original  as  this  treatise  is,  it  cannot  fhil  to  be 
at  onoo  instructive  and  suggestive."— £i<«rar# 

^The  most  useful  ani  praotieal  book  on  thtf 
subject  which  haa  ever  come  under  our  notloe."-> 


Modern    Painters,    Vol.    TV.       On   Mountain 

Beauty. 

Imperial  %voy  with  Thirty-five  Illustrations  engraved  on  Steel,  and 
116  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.     Price  2/.  10*.  cloth. 


"The  present  vcdume  of  Mr.  Rnskin's  elaborate 
work  treata  chiefly  of  mountain  scenery,  and 
discusses  at  lengrth  the  principles  involved  in  the 
pleasure  we  dertve  from  mountains  and  their 
pictorial  representation.  The  singular  beanty  of 
ms  style,  the  hearty  sympathy  witn  all  fi>rms  of 
natural  lorelineeai  the  profnsion  of  hia  illustra- 
tions form  Irreststlble  attractions."— Dai/vJVewx. 

"  Oonsidered  Hs  an  illustrated  volume,  this  is  the 
most  remarkable  which  Mr.  itnskin  has  yet  isMued. 
The  plates  and  woodcuts  are  profuse,  and  include 
numerous  drawings  of  mountain  form  by  the 
aathor,  which  prove  Mr.  Suskin  to  be  essentially 


an  artist.    He  is  an  unlane  mui,  both  among 
artists  and  writers."— jjpee'ator. 

"Th)  fourth  volume  brings  fk^sh  jitorea  of 
wondrous  eloquence,  oloso  and  patient  observa- 
tlons,  and  subtle  disquisition.  .  .  .  Such  a 
writer  is  a  national  possession.  Uo  adds  to  oar 
store  of  knowledge  and  enjoyment."- £«iMi«r. 

"  Mr.  Knskin  is  the  most  elo 
awakening  writer  on  nature 
art.  and  the  ...   - 


loquent  and  thought- 
B  in  "       ■  '■ 


Mr.  Knskin  is  the  most  _      . 

rriter  on  nature  in  its  relation  with 

most  jMtent  inflnence  by  the  pen.  of 

young  artists,  whom  this  country  can  boast.*'— 
National  Bedew. 


Modern  Painters,  Vol.  III.     Of  Man]/  Things. 

With  Eighteen  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author,  and  engraved  on  Steel. 
Price  3Ss,  cloth. 


Bvery  one  who  cares  about  natoro,  or  poetry« 
.-     ^^j — .. .- M — . 

6il_ 

igthat  1 

Weetmineter  Reviev. 


tory  of  human  development— every  one 

a  tinge  of  literature  or  phUosopI 

find  something  that  is  for  him  in  this  T<dE 


or  the 
who  haa 


*  Mr.  Kuskin  is  in  possession  of  a  dear  and 

Knetrating  mind ;  he  is  undeniably  practical  in 
I  fundamental  ideas;  fuU  of  the  deepest 
reverence  for  all  that  appears  to  him  beautiful 
and  holy.  His  style  is.  as  usual,  dear,  bold,  racy. 
Mr.  Euskin  is  one  ol  the  first  writers  of  the 
iba.*'—JSeoju)miet. 
'The  present  vdnme,  viewed  a«  a  literary 


achievement,  is  the  highest  and  moat  striking 
evidence  or  the  authoi's  abilitiea  that  has  yet 


len  published."— L«ad«r. 
••  All.  it  is  1     " 


to  be  hoped,  wUl  road  the  book  for 
themselves.  They  wiu  And  it  well  worth  aearetul 
perusaJ."— Sofwrdav  Beoiew. 

"This  work  Is  eminently  sug!?eative,  fuU  of  new 
thoughta,  of  hrilliant  descriptions  of  acenerr, 
and  eloquent  moral  application  of  them."— iTnp 
Quarterlif  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  deservedly  won  for  himadf  a 
placo  in  tne  first  rank  of  modern  writers  upon 
the  theory  of  the  fine  artM."—JBcieetic  Beview, 


Modern  Painters. 

Imperial  Svo. 


Vols.  I.  and  II. 


VoL  I.,  6th  EdiUon, 
Price  10*. 

"A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the 
works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty  and  earnest 
woik.  fkill  of  deep  thought,  and  develoiring  great 
and  striking  truths  in  airt."—BHti»h  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  A  rery  extraordinary  and  dellghtfial  book,  fbll 
of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and  beauty."— 
NwthBrttithBetiew. 


Vol,  II,,  Ath  EdUion, 


18«.  cloth, 

6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Raskin's  work  will  send  the  painter  jnore 
than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature;  will  train  men 
who  have  always  been  detlghted  spectators  ot 
nature,  te  be  also  attentive  observers.  Our  critics 
will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn 
how  to  critidse :  thus  a  pubUo  will  be  edufsated."— 
Btackwood**  Maffasine. 


■WOKKS    I>XJBI.ISirEI>    BY 


WORKS  OF  MR-  RUSKIN— continued. 


The  Stones  of  Venice. 


Complete   in    Three   Voiumee,   Imperial   Svo,  with   Fijtv-lhree   Plates   and 
numeroue  Woodcuts,  draum  by  the  Author.    Price  5L  1 5s.  6</.,  doth, 

EAOH  YOLUICB  MAT  BE  HAD  8BPABATELY, 

Vol.  L  THE  FOUl^DATIONS,  with  21  Plates,  price  2/.  2s.  2nd  Edition. 
Vol.  n.  THE  SEA  STORIES,  with  20  Plates,  price  2/.  2<. 
Vol.  ni.  THE  FALL,  with  12  Plates,  price  1/.  lU.  Gd. 


'Thla  book  la  one  whleh,  per)iaps«Bo  othfer  man 
oonld  have  written.  »nd  one  fbr  wlileb  the  worM 


onght  to  bo  Mid  wUl  be  thmkfuL   It  to  la  ttae 
bluett  degree  etoqaent.  aoatOL  etimiiUains  r 
thought,  and  fertile  in  snggestum.    It  will,  n 


**  The  *  Stonee  of  Yenloe  *  ie  the  vrodaotton  of  an 
eemeet.  rellglona.  progreMive,  maa.  informed  mind. 
Hie  entiior  of  this  eesay  on  arohltecture  hae  oon- 
deneed  it  Into  a  poetle  Mprehaneion,  the  fhait  of 
awe  of  God,  and  delight  In  nature ;  a  knowledge, 
love,  and  jnet  eetimate  of  art;  a  holding  fkst  to 
IWet  and  revndiatlom  of  heareajr;  an  hietorle 
breadth,  ana  a  flearleee  ehalloDge  of  existing  social 
problems,  whose  union  we  know  not  where  to  And 
paralleled."— Jjpertirtor. 

The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture. 

Second  Edition,  with  Fourteen  Plates  drawn  by  the  Author,    Imperial  Soaw 
Price  W.  1».  cloth. 


are  eonvineed.  elevate  taste  and  inteUeet»  nSes 
the  tone  of  morsl  ftoling.  kindle  ben«volBaee 
towards  men.  and  Inerease  the  krve  and  Star  oi 
God."— rtwes. 


-,  'The  Seven  tamps  of  Arehlteeture,'  we 
understand  Mr.  Ilnskin  to  mean  the  Seven  lunda- 


mental  and  oardinal  laws,  the  obaerranoe  of  and 
obedienoe  to  which  are  indispensable  to  the  archi- 
teet,  who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  poMtieian. 
the  moralist,  the  divine,  wiU  find  in  it  ample  store 
of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the  artist.  The 
author  of  this  work  belongs  to  a  olass  of  thinkers 
of  whom  we  have  too  ibw  amongst  us."— 
JErasHiMr. 


"  Mr.  Buskin's  book  bears  so  unmistakedbly-  the 


mariis  of  keen  and  accurate  observatiiaii,  of  a  tr«a 
'i  and  refined  sense  of  beauty, 

. ieamestnea8,sonobleaaease 

of  the  purposes  and  bnstnese  or  art,  and  audi  a 


and  subtle  Judgment  and  refined  sctiw 
Joined  with  so  much  e 


eommand  of  rteh  and 
cannot  but  tell 

religious  viewot 

deeper  insight  into   its 
QuardUm, 


h.  and  slowing  language,  that  it 
powerlttUf  in  prodiiomg  a  marj 
/the  nsM  or  arahlteetara^iiad  a 


Notes  on  the  Picture  JExhibitions  of  1859. 

Fifth  Thousand.    Price  One  Shilling. 


Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting. 

With  Fourteen  Cuts,  drawn  by  the  Author.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 
Price  %8.  6d  cloth. 


'*Mr.Snskin'sIecti 


.     ^nrea-eloguent.  graphio,  and 

impassioned— exposing  and  rldleuling  some  of  the 
viMs  of  our  presenT  system  of  building,  and 
exeiting  his  hearers  by  strong  motives  of  duty  and 
pleasure  to  ^tend  to  architecture— are  very 
■ueeeMftiL"— .BeoMoaiif^ 


"  We  oonoeive  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  Intel* 
ligent  persons  could  listen  to  the  leetores.  bow- 
ever  they  mightdiflbrfhjm  the  Jndgmentsaeaerted. 
and  f^om  the  general  propositions  latd  doem. 
without  an  elevating  influence  and  an  anraaed 
enthusiasm.*'— dipectafor. 


The  Political  Economy  of  Art.    Price  2s.  6d.  cloih. 


'*  A  most  able,  eloguent.  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hall  it  with  satisftctlon.  thinking  it  calculated 
to  do  much  practical  good,  and  weconUally  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers."— If  t^fMst. 

"Mr.  Kuskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  Itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  nrodnoed,  aeownnlated.  and  die- 


I  has  told  us. 

Ittle  volume.  II 

woiks,  to  the  perusal  of  onrresde.„     

•:  This  book,  daring,  as  It  is,  glaaees  k< 


We  never  quit  Mr.  Itnskln  without  1 
'  St  he  I 

tie  volume,  like  an  1 

I  of  our  resden.**— IBt 

prindtoles,  of  whi<dh  sbme'a^^ 


hotter  Ibr  what 

recommend  this  little  voiume.  like  an  his  bthet 
'   '       readeis."-a-  •  * 


of  ancient  oodesp  while  others  are  evolving  slowly 


to  the  1 


A  Portrait  of  John  JRuskin,  JEsq.,   Engraved  by 
F.  HoLL^  Jram  a  Drawing  by  Geobob  Richmond. 
Prints,  One  Guinea;  India  Proofs,  Two  Guineas. 


S2£ITS;   T;TiT>KTi    AJSTD    CO. 


NEW  W0BE8  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA.  By  John 
WiLUAM  KiTB.  8yo,  price  16«. 
doth. 

**  Vr.  Kaye  haa  written  a  history  of  the  derelop- 
Vbent  of  OhrUtlanlty  In  IiuUa  bj  all  Ita  ageneiea 
and  all  Ita  maalfBatatloDs.  .  .  .  His  whole 
Muntive  Is  eloquent  and  informing,  and  he  has 
aftain  made  a  valuable  use  of  his  fcreat  o|>por- 
tunlties  and  indisputable  talents,  so  that  Ms  book 
will  probably  bcoome  a  standard  aathority."— 

**  The  author  traees  the  hlsUny  of  Christian 
Ulsaions  in  India  from  their  earliest  oommenoe- 
mant  down  to  the  present  time,  with  a  light 
and  graoefhl  pen.  and  is  not  woarlsomelj  minute, 
bat  Judiciously  discriminative."— A^A^Rffaai. 

**  Mr.  Kaye's  is.  In  many  respects  an  able  book, 
and  it  la  likely  to  prore  a  rery  useftil  one.  Mr. 
Kaye  is  not  only  most  instruotlve  from  his  fkunl- 
Karlty  with  all  points  of  detail,  bat  he  sees  and 
Judges  CTerything  as  it  was  seen  andJndged  hy 
the  great  statesmen  whose  wisdom  has  mnde 
British  goremmeut  possible  In  India."— Aiftinfajr 

-  Seldom  hare  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  read 
so  simple,  thorouKh.and  excellent  a  history;  it 
will  ramalnastandard  book."— if  onriityOkroMiefo. 

**  Mr.  Kaye  has  done  good  serrice  to  the  eanse 
of  Ohrlstlan  missions  by  the  publleatton  of  his 
Tolume."— /ttiM<ra<«d  New*  of  tk«  World. 

*'  A  clear  and  careful  retrospect  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  In  the  Bast."— Woe*- 

UFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
LORD  METCALFE.  B7  J.  W. 
Kate.  New  and  Cheap  Edition, 
in  2  Yols.y  small  post  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  price  12«.  cloth. 

"Some  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
present  Tolumes,  place  in  a  strong  light  the  saga- 
city and  good  sense  of  Lord  Metealfb.  .  .  .  The 
present  demand  for  a  new  edition  is  a  sufficient 


eommendation  of  a  work  which  has  already  occu- 
pied the  highest  rank  among  Mographiee  of  the 
great  men  of  modem  times."— Oftserrer. 

**  A  new  and  rerised  edition  of  the  Ulb  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  purest  men  that  ever  aided 
in  goreruing  India.  The  new  edition  not  only 
plaees  a  very  instnustive  hook  within  the  reach  of 
a  greater  number  of  persons,  but  contains  new 
matterof  the  utmost  value  and  hiterest."— CnUtc. 
"One  of  the  most  valuable  biographies  of  the 
nt  day.    This  revised  edition  has  sevcrsl 

'  •^•-li  interest,  now  first  inserted 

*  ~B'e  papers,  in  which  his 

,,      ,     juinrs  that  threatened 

jnplre  is  remarkably  shown.    Both  In 

site  and  price  the  new  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  original  work."— femwmte^. 

"This  edition  Is  revised  with  csre  and  Judgment. 
lEr.  Kaye  has  Judiciously  condensed  that  portion 


iSSS>l 


msh  passages  of  high  interei 
ftom  among  Lord  iTetcalfo'e 
olaar  preaolBttce  of  the  dani 


of  his  original  work  which  rehites  to  the  earlier 
earesr  of  the  great  Indian  statesman.  Another 
improvement  in  the  work  will  be  found  in  the 


augmentation  of  that  part  setting  forth  Lord 
Metsallb's  views  of  the  insecurity  of  our  Indian 
empire."— 0/o6tf. 

*•  Amueh  Improved  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
Interesting   pollileal    biographies    In    English 

PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  LORD 
METCALFE.  By  J.  W.  Kate. 
Demjr  8to,  price  16<.  cloth. 

"We  commend  this  volume  to  all  persons  who 
like  to  study  State  papers.  In  which  the  practical 
sanse  of  a  man  of  tfie  world  is  Joined  to  the 
speculative  sagad^  of  aphilosophical  stat 
Mo  Indian  Ubraiy  shottUTbe  without  It."— J 


LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM,  CCB. 

By  J.  W.  Katb,  2  vols.,  8yo,  with 
Portrait    Price  36«.  doth. 

^  ''The  biography  is  replete  with  Interest  and 
Infnnnation,  deaervlng  to  be  perused  by  the  stu- 
dent of  Indian  history,  and  sure  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  general  reader."— jlMciunMu. 

"One  of  the  meet  Intereetlng  of  the  recent 
blographlee  of  our  great  Indian  statesmen."— 
Ntuional  Sevitw, 


,  "This  book  deserves  to  participate  in  the  popu- 
larity which  it  was  the  aood  fortune  of  Str  John 
Ifaloohn  toei3Jaf."—SdtnbMrffh  Btview, 
„  "A  very  valuable  contribution  to  onr  Indian 
literature.  We  recommend  it  strongly  to  all  who 
desire  to  learn  something  of  the  history  of 
British  Iadla."-i^e«  QuarQrly  SevUw. 

**  Mr.  Kaye's  biography  isatoncea  contribution 
to  the  hisUny  of  our  polloy  and  dominion  in  the 
Bast,  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  those  wise 
and  large  hearted  men  whose  energy  and  nrin- 
dple  have  made  Bnglaud  great."— ilH«ia*  Qnot- 
tsrlp  E«vie», 

BRITISH  RULE  IN  INDIA.  Sixth 
Thousand.  By  Habbiet  Mabti- 
NEAu.    Price  2#.  6<f.  cloth. 

V  A  rellahle  elaas-book  for  examination  In  tha 
histoiy  01  British  India. 

"A  good  oompendlum  of  a  great  suhloet."— 
HaiUnukl  Rtview, 

A  sucdnet  and  oomprehensiva  Tolume.'*<— 


SUGGESTIONS  TOWARDS  THE 
FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
INDIA.  Bj  Habbiet  Mabtineait. 
Second  Edition.  DemySva  Price 
5«.  cloth. 

"As  the  work  of  an  honest  able  writer,  theae 
Sngmetions  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  no 
doubt  titey  will  generally  be  duly  appreelated."- 


"  Genuine  honest  uttoraaoes  of  a  clear,  sound 
understanding,  neither  obecurednor  enflseDled  by 
party  projudloe  or  personal  salflshness.  Wa  oor« 
dialur  recommend  all  who  are  in  aearoh  of  tha 
truth  to  peruse  and  repemse  these  pages,"— 
DaUi/  Ifewi, 

EIGHT  MONTHS'  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  THE  BENGAL  SE- 
POYS, DURING  THE  MUTINY, 
1857.  B7  Colonel  Geobob  Boub- 
CHiEB,  CJ3.,  Bengal  Horse  Ar- 
tillerj.  With  plans.  Post  8yo. 
Price  7«.  6</.  doth. 

**Ool.  Bonrehier  has  given  a  right  manly,  flhir, 
and  forcible  statement  of  events,  and  the  reader 
wlU  derive  much  pleaaure  and  instruction  ftom 
his  pagea."— ^f AsiMsast. 

/'OoL  Bcurchier  deacrlbea  the  varlout  opera- 
tUms  with  a  modest  fotgetfUlneaa  of  seih  ae 
pleasing  and  aa  rare  aa  the  clear  manly  style  m 
which  they  are  narrated."— Lttsrory  OautU, 

"None  who  really  desire  to  be  more  than  vary 
superficially  acqtudnted  with  the  rise  and  pro* 
greaa  of  the  rebellion  may  consider  their  stndiea 
complete  until  they  have  read  OoL  BouRdiler.  The 


nleely  engraved  pwns  f)rom  the  Ooloners  own 
sketches  confar  additional  value  up  an  his  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  oC  tha  Indiau  war."— 


-yK^OJEsxa 


BY 


NEW  WORKS  OH  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST— 

ConHnved. 


PERSONAL  ADVENTURESDUR1NG 
THE  INDIAN  REBELLION,  IN 
ROHILCUND,FUTTEGHUR,AND 
OUDE.  By  W.  Edwardb,  Esq., 
B.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  post  8vo. 
Price  6«.  dotb. 

«*For  toaoMng  ineldenta.  halr-tavAdth  *Mapea, 
nnd  the  p«tho8  of  aunrins  almost  iner«diDle. 
there  haa  appeared  aothing  Hke  this  little  book  of 
personal  aoventures.  For  ihe  first  time  we  seem 
to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  afflictions  which 
hare  betUlen  our  unhappy  countrymen  in  the 
Bast.  The  terrible  drama  comes  befure  us,  and  we 
are  hy  turns  bewildered  with  horror,  stung  to 

fleroe  indignation,  and  mplted  to  tears 

We  hare  here  a  tale  of  sulIlDring  »uch  aa  may  have 
been  equalled,  but  never  surpassed.  These  real 
adventures,  which  no  effort  of  the  Imagination 
ean  surpaas,  will  Ond  a  sympathising  public"— 
Aihetumm. 

"Mr.  Edwards's  narrative  is  ofoe  of  the  moat 
deeply  interesting  episodes  of  a  story  of  which 
the  least  striking  portions  cannot  be  rcMd  without 
emotion.  He  tells  his  story  with  simplicity  and 
manliness,  and  it  bears  the  impress  of  that 
earnest  and  unaflteted  reverence  to  the  will  and 
hand  of  God,  which  was  tlie  ptay  and  comfort 
of  many  other  brave  hearts."— Gwardjaa. 

"  The  narrative  of  Mr.  Edwards's  sufltoring  and 
escapes  is  ftill  of  interest ;  it  tells  many  a  p<iintul 
tale,  but  it  also  exhibits  a  man  patient  under  ad- 
versity, and  looking  to  the  God  and  Father  of  us 
all  for  guidance  and  support."— ^r/«rf{c  BevUw. 

**  Among  the  stories  of  hair-breadth  escapes  in 
India  thia  la  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
toueliing."— .SmMMiMT. 

*'▲  fnscinatiUK  little  hoolt^—Xational  Review. 

"  ▲  very  touching  narrative."- Li^.  Gazette, 

"No  account  of  it  can  do  it  Justice."— Cr/o6tf. 

A  LAOrS  ESCAPE  FROM  CWA- 
LIOR  DURING  THE  MUTINIES 
OF  1857.     By  Mrs.  Coopland. 
Post  8vo.    Price  10s.  6rf 
*  A  plain,  nnvamiahed  tale,  told  in  the  simplest 


'  This  hook  is  valuable  aa  a  oontrihution  to  the 
history  of  the  grmtlndian  rebellion."— AMefMBum. 

*'  The  merit  of  this  book  is  its  truth.  ...  It 
oontains  some  passages  that  never  will  be  read 
IV  Englishmen  without  amotion."— Exaotiner, 

THE  CHAPLAIN'S  NARRATIVE  OF 
THE  SIEQE  OF  DELHI.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  E.  W.  RoTTON,  Chaplain 
to  the  Delhi  Field  Force.  Post 
8yo,  with  a  plan  of  the  City  and 
Siege  Work0.    Price  lOs,  6d.  cloth. 

*•  A  simple  and  touoUngatatemeot.  which  bears 
the  impress  of  truth  in  every  word.  It  haa  this 
advantage  over  the  aoeounta  which  have  yet  been 
pttbliahed,  that  ii  eapplies  some  of  those  personal 
anecdotes  arid  minute  details  which  bring  the 
events  home  to  the  understAnding."— .^Men thiM. 

'*' The  Chaplain's  Narrative'  is  remarkable  for 
Ita  pictures  of  men  in  amoriil  and  religious  aspect, 
daring  the  progress  of  a  hamaaing  aiege  and 

Shen  suddeiuy  atrioken  down  by  the  enemy  or 
aease."— A»j>ccfator. 

"A  plain  unvarnished  record  of  what  came 
under  a  Field  Chaplain's  daily  observation.  Our 
author  Is  a  alnoere,  hardwoiktng,  and  generous 
minded  man,  and  his  work  will  be  most  Acceptable 
to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  many  Christian 
Iteroes  whose  fate  it  tells,  and  to  whoae  later 
hours  it  alludes."— £«ad0r. 

•  A  book  which  bap  value  aa  a  eareHil  narrmtive 
by  an  eye  witness  of  one  of  the  most  stirring 
epiaodeaof  the  Indian  campaign,  and  interest  aa 
an  earneat  record  by  a  Christian  minister  of 
•ooMor  themosttmohlng  scenes  which  can  oome 
under  obaervation."—JM«rary  OagetU. 

to 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LUT- 
FULLAH,  A  MOHAMEDAN  GEN- 
TLEMAN,   WITH    AH  AoCOniVT  OF 

BIS  Visit  to  Ekolakd.  £dited 
by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.  Third 
Edition,  gmall  post  8yo.  Prioe  5«. 
doth. 

"Thank  you,  Vunahl  LntfUDah  Ebaa !  Ve 
have  read  your  book  with  wonder  and  del^^t. 
Tour  adventurea  are  more  enrious  than  yon  are 
aware.  .  .  .  Bui,  your  book  la  chiefly  moiUag 
for  Its  goniiinenesa.  .  .  .  Th  j  story  vGQ  aid,  in 
ita  degree,  to  some  sort  of  understaitdlng  of  the 
Indian  insurrection.  Profeaaor  Eaatwl^ baa  done 
a  graterul  service  in  making  known  tlila  valoalila 
volume."- ^tikemnua. 

"  Head  fifty  volumes  of  travel,  and  a  tJianaand 
Imitatlona  or  the  Oriental  novel,  and  yon  will  not 
get  the  flavour  of  Baalem  life  and  thoaght.  or  tte 
iest  of  its  romance,  ao  perftooUy  aa  In  lAt/ollah'a 
book.  "—Leader. 

"This  is  a  remarkahlA  book.  We  have  anto- 
bloKraphies  in  abtuadanceof  EngUahmen.  FreaA- 
men,  and  iiermanii ;  but  of  Aaiatica  and  M aliflB^ 
tans,  few  or  none.  ...  As  the  autobiogTaphy 
of  a  jUahomet&n  mulla,  tt  is  in  Itaelf  atngmJarty 
interesting.  As  the  observatlona  of  an  — 
witness  of  our  Indian  possesaiona  and  our  | 
and  prdeeediuga  in  the  peninsula,  it  r 


valueofits  own.quito  distinct  tram  any  Earanpeui 
memorWls  on  the  same  aiihjecta."— SfaadoydL 

"Thia  is  the  freshest  and  moat  original  week 
that  it  haa  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  lor 
long.  It  Daart  every  trace  of  being  a  moetgennDdBa 
account  of  the  feelings  and  dolnga  of  the  author. 
The  whole  tone  of  the  book,  the  turn  of  aproy 
thought,  the  aaaooiation  of  ldeaa,the  altaaAboa, 
are  all  fresh  to  the  English  reader,-  itopeBanpa 
new  vein,  and  many  will  be  aatonlahcid  to  fliid 
how  rich  a  vein  it  ia.  LutfUllah  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  specimen  of  his  rH09**—Eeonomiet. 

"This  veritableautobiognn^hy.reads  like  a  mix- 
ture of  the  Lift  and  Adventure  of  Qfl  Bias.  wMi 
those  of  the  Three  Galendara."— Glo6e. 

"  As  an  autobiography,  the  book  iavecr  euiioaa. 
It  bears  the  atrongeat  reaemblanoe  to  OU  Blna  of 
anything  we  have  ever  read."— Spectator. 

THE    CRISIS    IN    THE    PUNJAa 

By  Fksderick  H.  Coopeb,  Esq., 

C.  S.,  Umritsir.    Post  8to,  with 
Map.   Price  7«,  6rf.  cloth. 
"  The  book  is  full  of  terrible  intereat.   Tlie  nar- 
rative is  written  with  vigour  and  earaeetneao. 
and    is    ftill   of  the   moat   tragio   Interesi."— 
bconomUt. 

"  One  of  the  moat  intereatingand  apirltad  booln 
which  have  sprung  out  of  the  sepoty  mutiny.**— 
Qlobe, 

THE   DEFENCE   OF   LUCKNOWs 

A  Staff -Officer's  Diaht.     By- 
Captain  Thomas  F.  Wilson,  13th 
Bengal  K.I.,  Assistant  Actjutant- 
Gtneral.    Sixth  Thoosand.    With 
plan  of  the  Kesidency.    Small  post 
8vo.    l^ice  2s.  Sd, 
"  Unadorned  and  simple,  the  story  is.  neverthe- 
leaa,  an  eloquent  one.   This  is  a  narrative  not  to 
be  hiid  down  until  the  Inrt  line  Ims  been  nmt."-^ 
Leader. 


Th9  Stuff-Offloer's  XMary  ia  eimvle  mad  Uriel; 

and  haa  a  apeoiai  Intereat,  inasmuch  aa  It  g" 

fuller  account  than  we  nave  < ' 


*JJ"^ 

those  operations  which  wd^  the  chief  hnniMi 
rneana  of  aalvation  to  our  frienda  in  Jjadkamm, 
The  Stttir-Oflloer  brtnga  home  to  aa,by  bis  detaiOa* 
the  nature  of  that  underground  oootest.  upon  Ike 
reault  ofwfaieh  the  teteuftbe  bdeegbneafwrieM 
eapeelally  depended.**  SmmmiturT 


smith:,  Tirr.T>T'jB  -ajtd  oc>. 


NBW  WORKS  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST- 

CarUmHed, 


^^nJ^J^L^^^^^^  AND 
S?7^J?J  Sf^J^*-AW  TO  THE 
ERA    OF    THE    HEQIRA.     By 

William  Mrria,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil 
Service.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Price  32». 
cloth. 

-Pn  JS*  S?Si  vvrbiet  HA)  of  Mahomet  In  the 

itZL^^^K^ut^ ?5*®  learned  aad  intereetW.  «nd 
It  cannot  fall  to  he  eagerly  perused  by  aU  dm-souh 
5!S;8jjy  ProtonatoS.  to  lllstori^''iSSJk^e"" 

VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  BRIQA- 
DIER-CENERAL   JACOB,    C.B. 

Edited  by  Capt.  Lewis  Pellt. 
Demy  8vo.     Price  12*.  cloth. 

/'The  atateMttaDUke  views  and  broad ODtniona 
under  any  ciroamstanceB.  but  oomins  ftom  one  of 

i^".;*2S'd!sStSSi/^!^^^      «'  »««?•- 

Tf  ♦h-Ll!5f?*j*"i****"  ***«''  »"  ''w^th  looKlns  at. 


.-.  In  Its  capital 

to  profossional 

e  book  should  be 


A'>i»i>ia«wu  lu  111  ■eii«oonDaeno 

sense,  and  In  its  devotedness 

honour  and  the  publio  good.    The  «wk  Bnouia  m 

studied  by  ail  wfio  are  fntereated  irtbe  SSjSt 

a  new  goyeromeat  tor  Indla.'*-2)allly  jj«?»; 

THE   PARSEES :    theib   History, 

Rbliqion,  MAinnuts  and  Customs 

By   DosABHOT   Pramjee.     Post 

8vo.    Price  10*.  cloth. 

••Our  author's  account  of  the  inner  life  of  the 

Parsees  wiU  be  read  with  lntere.t^^^ZteJ£S^w,! 

wJl^  ^^^  curious  and  well  written^Sifff  a 


"NARRATIVE  OF  THE  MISSION 
K?*XIJ"^  QOVERNOR-GENE- 
RAL  OF  INDIA  TO  THE  COURT 
OFAVAIN1855.   With  Notices 

OF  THE  COUNTRT,  GOVEENMBKT, 

^1)  People.  By  Capt.  Henry 
lULE,  Bengal  Engineers.  Imperial 
8vo,  with  24  plates  (12  coloured), 
50  woodcuts,  and  4  maps.  Ele- 
gantly bound  in  doth,  with  irilt 
^gea,  price  2/.  12».  6rf. 

massive,  and  beautiful  in  Iteeir  Itie  musfcSSS 

v«'-9V5f**  \^^  ^*«  hrought  to  UU  narraiiTA  a 
fteip  to  observation.  He  has  a  taata  in  ^r^iit 
recture,  art.  and  the  eoKnato8oienees*M  weU  as 
Sl'i«^A?^™»»t">n  on^e  histor^S  JSlSoJi^f 
B  dewrlption  of  these 


His 


girSTin-^SrnTfi^nSnrwlTO'Sa  l^ 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
EUROPEAN  AND  NATIVE  AR- 
MIES IN  INDIA.  By  Joseph 
EwART,  M.  D.,  Bengal  Medical 
Service.  Demy  Svo.  Price  9*. 
doth. 

'*  -^  valiiable  work,  in  whieh  Dr.  Bwart  with 
2i^ei"JSd*iJ.^f  Bkin.  ha.  oom^S-d  thS 
Suj?f!i!£<j£J?7*  <^'  "*  Immense  mass  of  de- 

**  One  main  object  of  this  most  valuable  ▼olnmn 

SfSiS?2  gSlf5*  S'""®*  ^»^'°»'  re^TtheYndfiS 
olimate  so  mtal  to  European  troops."- CHttc.^^ 


the  Burmese. 

iSyfchSiSiP«Pi"''  to  o'i'fln  o«'the  Bu?m?sTVtyK 
siec^Sf^^^^  **'  '^»  ""I'*^  oenturiesago?'! 


Spectator. 

TolSS«ht!?oI?.**' !°  '^®  Pwparatlon  of  the  splendid 
nf  ;iIS.t^C°"'  ""•  ^i"  availed  himself  of  the  labours 
ofthosewhopraoedodhim.  ToaUwhoaradesirunB 
g' P«"«*«i"K  the  best  and  fWlest  SSSiSJt  thSt 
vK.®^  ^'^"  8*v«n  to  the  vubUo.  of  atrm^  and 

l^^^i^^i^Kv/^o^'cientious:  and  weU-wratoBT 
of  Oaptaln  Vule  will  have  a  AepIniGrMt.  wh 
to  the  political  economlst/g^ijhe!^- 
«*ant  ftwlllbeindlspensaVffi/5lS?^ 


'S& 


TIGER  SHOOTING  IN  INDIA.    By 

Lieutenant   William  Rice,   25th 
Bombay  N.  I.    Super  royal  Svo. 
With  12  plates  in  chromo-litho- 
graphy.    Price  21j.  cloth. 
»J.«7'2uK~*^??*^"!?  ^^^  *n  handsome  large 

j.!-^  wmw-kahly  pleasant  hook  of  adTentnrea 
durtng several  aoMons  of  'laroe  game'  honUn? 
l'L^J2?*'**?'V,^*  ''^''^^«  ctromo-lithognSSS 
we  TMy  valuabto  acoesBories  to  the  naiwt/fej 
they  have  wonderful  spirit  and  freshness."-^ 
tttooem 

"A  good  Tolome  of  wild  spor*.  ahoandlns  in 
adventure,    and    handsomely   Illustrated   wi£ 


"*'^Ho^^,'^^^  ^^  CHARAC- 
TERS, Sketched  from  Life. 
By  Prince  Alexis  Soltykopp. 
Sixteen  Plates  in  Tinted  Litho- 
graphy, with  Descriptions.  Edited 
by  E.  B.  EAsrwicsK,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Colombier  folio,  half-bound  in  „„ 
morocco,  prints.  8/.  3,.  j  proofs  jej^Jti^^lfs^TJ^^^^^^^ 
(only  50  oopies  printed),  4/.  4#.  toSto  wito7^2P?!^o*«2S£f  "*~  otujo^^n 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  INDIA  WITH 

IHSS.^^N'^  'TS  POLITICAL 
EFFECTS.  By  B.  A.  Irvino, 
Esq.    PostSvo.   Price  7*.  6</.  doth. 


n 


^ 


T^OBKS    I»XJBIiISH:EI>    BY 


W0BE8  ON  INDIA  AND  THE  EAST. 


THE  ENCUSH  IN  WESTERN  INDIA: 

BMUIQ  TBM  EaBLT  HiSTOBT  Of  THE 

Factory  at  Svbat,  of  Boubay. 
By  Philip  Aitoesson,  A.K.  2ad 
edation,  8vOy  price  I4s,  doth. 

"Quaint,  eiirl<ms,  ftod  smadng.  this  volume 
i^eMribea.  from  old  mannaerlpta  and  obscure 
books,  the  UA  of  English  merohaats  in  an  Indian 
IfactoiT'  It  contains  fl-esh  and  amnsing  gossln. 
all  hearing  on  erents  and  oharaeters  of  hlsXorical 
importanoe."— ^Mtfiuevai. 

''^A  book  of  permanent  Taloe.**— Gvardiai*. 

UFE  IN  ANCIENT  INDIA.  B7  Mrs. 
Spsib.  With  Sixty  Illustrations 
bv  G.  ScHABF.  8to,  price  15»., 
elegantly  bound  in  doUi,  gUt  edges. 

"Whoever  derires  to  have  the  best,  the  oom- 
nleteet,  and  the  moat  pc^ular  view  of  what 
oriental  scholars  have  made  known  to  us  respect- 
ing Anolent  India  mast  peruse  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Siwir;  in  wUeh  he  will  And  the  story  told  in 
Clear,  eorrect,  and  unafllMted  English.  The  book 
la  admiraMy  got  np."— JKroaMMr. 

THE  CAUVERY,  KISTNAH,  AND 
GODAVERYi   being   a   Kbpobt 

ON  THS  WOBK8  CONSTRUCTED  ON 
THOSE  RiTBRS,  FOR  THE  IRRIGATION 
OF  PROVINCBS  in  THE  PRESIDENCY 

OF  Madras.  By  R.  Baird  Smith, 
F.G.S.,  Lt.>CoL  Bengal  Engineers, 
Stc,  &c  In  demy  8ro,  with  19 
Plans,  price  28«.  cloth. 

"A   most   ourioos  and  interesting  work."— 

THE  BHIL8A  TOPES  $  or,  Buddhist 
Monuments  of  Central  India. 
By  Mt^or  Cunninghax.  One  vol., 
8ro,  vith  Thirty-three  Plates, 
price  30a,  doth. 

"Of  the  Topes  opened  in  various  parts  of  India 
none  have  yielded  so  rich  a  harvest  of  important 
information  as  those  of  Bhllsa.  opened  by  Major 
Ounningham  and  Lieut.  Kaisv.  and  whieh  are 
described,  with  an  abundance  of  highly  curious 
graplilc  iunstrations.  in  this  most  interesting 


THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  REBEL- 
LIONS. By  Thomas  Taylor 
Meadows.  One  thick  Tolunie,  8vo, 
with  Maps,  price  18#.  cloth. 

«Mr.  Meadows'  book  is  the  work  of  a  leamsd. 
conidentioBs.  and  observant  person,  and  really 
important  in  many  respeots."-^Bie»:         ^^ 

*'^Mr.  Meadows  has  produced  a  work  which 
deserves  to  oe  stndied  by  all  who  would  gain  a  true 
appreciation  of  ^Chinese  character.  IiObrmation 
Is^^sown  broad-cast  throua^  every  page."— 
Atkgtumm. 

ADDISON'S  TRAITS  AND  STORIES 
OF  ANGLO-INDIAN  UFE.  With 
Eight  niustrationB,  price  5s.  cloth. 

An  entertaining  and  instructive  volume  of 

„^  MS«lotes."-M<Wafy  apeetatw. 

iH-AS!?"*^  f^  ^9*«^?2L  ^"J   calculated  to 

illastrate  i^lo-Indian  lilb  and  the  domestic 

^SeS^^^S^  Hiiidostnn."-.Oftt«SS. 

"— ""-"isanteoUeotlon  of  amostng  anecdotes.'* 


TRACTS  ON  THE  NATIVE  ARMY 
OF  INDIA.  ByBrigadier-Geittral 
Jaoob,  C.B.    8Y0,  price  2«.  6dL 

ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND 
COMMERCE  OF  COTTON  IN 
INDIA.     Svo,  price  18«.  doth. 

ROYLTS   nOROUS   PLANTS  OF 

INDIA      FITTED      FOR     CORDAOE, 

Clothing,  and  Paper.  8yo,  price 
12«.  doth. 

ROYLE'S  PRODUCTIVE  RE- 
SOURCES OF  INDIA.  Super 
xojal  Svo,  price  14tf.  doth. 

ROYLTS  REVIEW  OF  THE  MEA- 
SURES ADOPTED  IN  INDIA  FOR 
THE  IMPROVED  CULTURE  OF 
COTTON.    8yo,  28,  ed.  doth. 

A     SKETCH     OF     ASSAM: 

WITH  SOME  Account  of  thb  Hill 
Tribes.  Coloured  Plates*  8ro, 
price  lis,  doth. 

BUTLER'S  TRAVELS  AND  ADVEN- 
TURES IN  ASSAM.  OneroLSTO^ 
with  Plates,  price  \2s.  doth. 

DR.  WILSON  ON  INFANTICIDE  IN 
WESTERN  INDU^.  Demy  8ro, 
price  I2s, 

WARING  ON  ABSCESS  IN  THE 
LIVER.    870,  price  3*.  6</. 

LAURIPS  SECOND  BURMESE 
WAR— RANGOON.  Post  8to. 
with  Plates,  price  2s,  6<f.  doth. 

LAURIE'S  PEGU.  Post  8vo,  price 
14*.  doth. 

IRVINQ'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  CASTE.    8V0,  price  «».  doth. 

THE  BOMBAY  QUARTERLY 
REVIEW.  Nos.  1  to  9  at  5s,,  10  to 
14,  price  6s,  each. 

BAILUrS   LAND  TAX  OF  INDIA. 

AOCORDINO  TO  THE  MOOHU10(UI>AM 

Law.    8vo,  price  6s,  doth. 

BAILUFS  MOOHUMMUDAN  LAW 
OF  SALE.    8to,  price  14«.  doth. 

BAILLIFS  MOOHUMMUDAN  LAW 
OF  INHERITANCE.  Svo,  price 
9f.  doth.  ^ 


SMIXJS,    KX.DXIB   -AJS-J>   CO. 


HISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNALS  OF  BRITISH  LEGIS- 
LATION,  ▲  Classifibd  SuMifAiir 
OT  Pakliamektary  PaP£B3.  £i. 
by  Professor  Lbone  Leyj.  The 
yeuljr  Issue  consists  of  1,000  pages, 
super  royal  8ro,  and  the  Subscrip- 
tion is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in 
advance.  The  Thirty-fourth  Part 
is  just  issued,  commencing  the 
Third  Year's  Issue.  Volumes  L  to 
IV.  may  be  had,  price  4/.  4«.  cloth. 

"A  Mriet  that  wUl,  If  it  ba  tdwuya  maiu«(ed  as 
It  now  la  by  Profeasor  Levi,  laat  aa  long  aa  there 
nrnaina  a  Legislatare  in  Great  BrltaUi.  Theee 
Annala  are  to  give  the  esaenoe  of  work  done  and 
litformatlon  garnered  for  the  Stale  during  each 
legialatiTe  year,  a  aiunmary  deacrlption  or  every 
Act  paaaed,  a  aigeat  of  the  vital  fiusta  contained 
in  every  Blue  Book  iaaued,  and  of  all  dooumenia 
relating  to  the  pnblle  btutneaa  of  the  ooitntry. 
Tlae  aertea  will  live,  while  generatlona  of  men  die, 
fjf  it  be  maintained  in  its  old  age  aa  ably  and  aa 
conaelentioualy  aa  it  ia  now  in  ita  youth."— 
Sxamimer. 

"The  Idea  waa  admlraUe,  nor  doea  theexeou- 
tion  flm  ahort  of  the  plan.  To  accomplish  this 
efllBCttvely.  and  at  the  same  time  briefly,  was  nut 
an  aaay  task :  but  Profoaaor  Levi  haa  undertaken 
it  with  great  auoeeaa.  The  work  ia  easontlally  a 
goide.  n  win  satiety  those  persons  who  refer  to 
»  merely  for  general  purposes,  while  it  will  direet 
the  reeearoh  of  others  whose  InvesUgatlona  take 
a  wider  nage,"—Atk«ncnim, 

CAPTIVITY  OF  RUSSIAN 
PRINCESSES  IN  SHAMIL'S 
SERAGLIO.  Translated  from  the 
Russian,  by  H.  8.  Edwabdb.  With 
an  authentic  Portrait  of  Shamil,  a 
Plan  of  his  House,  and  a  Map.  Post 
8to,  price  10«.  6d.  cloth. 

*' A  book  than  which  there  are  ftw  novels  more 
tnteresUng.  It  is  a  romance  of  the  Caucasus. 
Tlie  aooottnt  of  llflB  in  the  house  of  Shamil  is  Tall 
and  very  entertaining ;  and  of  Bhamil  himself  we 
■ea  mneh.*'»JSxaM<iMr. 

"  The  story  ia  oertalnly  one  of  the  moat  curious 
we  have  read ;  it  contains  the  beat  popular  notioe 
of  Um  eoeial  poU^  of  Shamil  and  the  mannera  of 
hla  ^vmiid."— Leader. 

"The  narrative  ia  well  worth  reading."— 
Atkenmum, 

SHARPENS  HISTORIC  NOTES  ON 
THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Post  8ro,  price  7«.  doth. 

lergyman,  reader, 
•aehool  teaoher." 


«*AnineatiniaI)leaid  to  thee 
oltT-miaaionarr,  and  Snndai 
^JUuetrated  Neva  ctfthe  World, 

**  A  learned  and  aenaihle  book."— JToMMia^  Bs' 
tie», 

ELUS'S  (WILLIAM;  REUaON  IN 

COMMON  LIFE,    Post  8yo,  price 

7s,  6(/.  cloth. 

**A  book  addreaaed  to  yoong  people  of  the 
npper.  ten  thooaand  upon  aoetal  dutiea."— 
■tfJoaitiKf. 


THE     OXFORD     MUSEUM.      By 

Henst  W.  Aclamd,  M.D.,  and 
John  Buskin,  A.M.  Post  8vo, 
with  three  Illustrations.  Price 
2«.  6i.  cloth. 

"  Everyone  who  eaiiea  for  the  advance  of  true 
learning,  and  desirea  to  note  an  onward  atep, 
should  buy  and  read  thla  little  t  olume."— If om- 

J"  There  ia  aa  much  aignifleaaoe  in  the  oeeaaion 
of  this  little  volume  aa  intereat  in  the  bookitaoU.** 
—Spectator, 

THE  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  OF 
IRELAND.  By  Harriet  Mas- 
tineau.  8to.  Price  3*.  6rf.,  cloth 
boards. 

"ThefHenda  of  education  will  do  well  to  poa« 
aeaa  themaelvea  of  thla  Itook,"— Spectator, 

PARISH'S  (CAPT.  A.)  SEA 
OFFICER'S  MANUAL  Second 
Edition,  Small  Post  8vo»  price  5s, 
cloth. 

"A  very  lueid  and  oompendions  manual.  We 
would  recommend  youtha  Intent  upon  a  aeaChring 
Ufo  to  atudy  it."-iaaiun»fl». 

"  A  little  book  that  ought  to  be  in  great  reqaeat 
amongyoung  aeamen."— £jroa»<ic«r. 

ANTIQUITIES     OF    KERTCH, 

AMD  Researches  in  the  Cim- 
merian BoBPHORus.  By  Duncan 
McPherson,  M.D.,  of  the  Madras 
Army,  F.R.G.S.,  M.A.I.  Imp.  4to, 
irith  Fourteen  Plates  and  numerous 
Illustrations^  including  Eight 
Coloured  Pac-Similes  of  Belies  of 
Antique  Art,  price  Two  Guineas. 

"It  ia  a  volume  whioh  deaervea  the  eareftil 
attention  of  every  atudent  of  olaaaical  antiquity. 
No  one  can  (hil  to  be  pleaaed  with  a  work  which 
haa  ao  much  to  attract  the  eye  and  to  gratify  the 
love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in  deaign.  .  .  :  . 
The  book  ia  got  up  with  great  eare  and  taate. 
and  fbrma  one  of  the  haadaomeatworka  that  have 
recently  iaaued  Arom  the  EngUah  prasa."— 
SuttMraapf    '  - 


WESTCARTH'S      VICTORIA, 

AND  THE  Australian  Gold  Mines 
IN  1857.  Post  8yo,  with  MiipSy  price 
10s,  Gd,  cloth. 

"Mr.  Weatgarth  haa  produced  a  reliable  and 
readable  book  well  atocked  with  information,  and 
pleaaantly  interaperaed  with  inddenta  of  travel 
and  viewa  of  colonial  lUb.  It  la  olear,  aenalble, 
and  auggeatlve."— jltAafumm. 

"  A  lively  aooonnt  of  the  moat  wonderftil  bit  of 
oolonial  experience  that  the  world'a  hiatory  haa 
ftimiahed.''--ii;raM<N«r. 

"We  think  Mr.  Weatgarth'a  book  much  the 
beat  which  haa  appeared  on  AuatraliA  ainee  the 
great  eriaiain  ita  hmorj."—Satwrdap  Meview, 

"A  rational,  vigorona.  illaatratlve  report  upon 
the  prggreaa  of  the  greateat  eolony  in  AuatnUfa." 

"The  volume  oontAlna  a  large  amount  of 
atatiatieal  and  praetioal  infonnatum  relating  to 


Victoria."— iSptfefafor. 
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TAULEFTS   LIFE  AND  SERMONS. 

Translftted  hj  MIm  Susaioia  Wink- 
woBiH.  With  a  Frefikce  bj  the 
Bey.  Chamleb  EiMoeLST.  Sitaall 
4to,  printed  on  Tinted  FAperyand 
bound  in  Antique  Style,  with  red 
edgea,  suitable  for  a  Present. 
Price  7*.  6rf. 

"  Mlsa  Winkworth  hma  done  »  MrHee.  not  only 
to  ohurah  hlatoi7  and  to  M«or»ture.  but  to  ihoae 
who  a«ek  almpie  and  true-heartod  devotional 
rmdlnK.  or  who  deaire  to  kindle  their  own  piety 
through  the  example  o'  aalntly  men.  by  producing 
a  very  matruetlTe,  complete,  and  deeply  ii.tereat- 
Inir  life  of  Tauler.and  by  giving  to  uaaiwoaaanple 
of  Tauler'a  aermona  taatefuliy  and  vigoroualy 
tranalated.*'— <7iMM*d«a«. 

'*No  diflnsrenoe  of  opinion  can  be  fbit  aa  to  the 
Intrinalc  value  of  theae  aermona,  or  the  general 
in tereat  attaching  to  tliia  book.  The  Sermon^ 
are  well  selected,  and  the  tranalation  excellent." 
—Atiiemmum. 

CHANDLESS'S  VISIT  TO  SALT 
LAKE  :  BBiKO  ▲  JonurBT  acboss 
THE  Plains  to  the  Mokmon 
Settlements  at  Utah.  FostSyo, 
with  a  Map,  price  2s.  6d,  cloth. 

"  Vr.  Chaiidleaa  la'an  Impartial  obaerrer  of  the 
Kormona.  He  givea  a  fbll  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  oonntTT,  the  religion  of  the  Mormona.  their 

Kvemment,  fnatltutiona,  morality .  and  the  aingu- 
r  relationahlp  of  the  aexea,  with  Ita  conae- 
quenoea."— OriWe. 

**Thoae  who  would  nnderstnad  what  Xor* 
monum  la  can  do  no  bettor  than  read  thia 
authentic,  though  light  and   lively  roiume."— 

'  itimpreaMatheread«raafaithfal."~JVaMoiia{ 


DOUBLEDArS  LIFE  OF  SIR 
ROBERT  PEEL.  Two  volumes, 
8to,  price  ISs,  cloth. 

*<  It  la  a  good  book  of  iU  kind.  .  .  .  Itlawell 
worth  rcMdlng.  and  very  pleasantly  and  aenaibly 
written/'— frotarda^  Review. 

"  Thla  biography  fa  a  work  of  great  merit,  con- 
■eientioualy  prepared,  plain,  dear,  and  praoncally 
utereating  .**^Lead«r. 

"  It  la  a  production  of  great  merit,  and  we  hall 
it  aa  a  moat  valuable  contribution  to  economieal 
•Bd  atatlBtical  aelenoe."— .SrMto*  QMorUrly. 

CAYLEY'S  EUROPEAN  REVOLU- 
TIONS OF  1846.  Crown  8yo, 
price  6«.  cloth. 

**lfr.  Cayley  has  evidently  studied  hie  BrahJeet 
thoroughly,  ne  taaa  oonaeqnently  nrodnced  an 
Intereating  andjphlloeophUMkl,  though  unpretend- 
ing  history    oT  an   important  epoch.**  — Amc 

**  Two  InatraotlTa  Tolnmes."— Ofteermr. 

BUNSEN'S  (CHEVALIER)  SIGNS 
OF  THE  TIMES ;  ob.  The  Dan- 
eERS  to  Reliojovs  Libb&tt  in 
THE  Pkbsbnt  Day.  Translated  bj 
Miss  Susanna  Winkwosth.  One 
Tolnme,  8yo,  price  6«.  cloth. 

Dr.  Bunaen  1e  doing  good  aervlce.  not  only  to 
buttoChriSr  —  -    " " 


htacounl 


terli: 


Lriatendom,  by  aonndlng  an 

the  dangara  torel1gloa<t  liber^  u 
"-  of  tiS  world."— .SrMaA  Quor- 


THE    COURT    OF   HENRT   WLt 

BEXNO      A       SbLBCTJON       OF       THE 

Despatches  of  SBBAsnAii  Gius- 
TINL4N,  Venetian  Akbabbadob, 
1515.1519.  Translated  by  Raw* 
DON  Bbown.  Two  robs.,  crown  8to, 
price  %\8.  doth. 

**  It  la  MMom  thakapage  of  genolna  old  hfctofy 
la  reproduced  for  na  with  aa  mnch  evidence  of 
painatakingand  real  love  of  the  aubfeet  as  In  tba 
selection  of  despatchae  made  and  edited  by  Mr. 
ILawdon  Brown/*— 2Vi«*«. 

'*Very  intereetfng  and  i 
BHti$h  QuarUrlTseciet 

**  Moat  aUy  edited."-^ 

PATH'S  STORIES  AHD  SKETCHES.    \ 
Post  870,  price  2g.  6dL  cloth. 
"Avolnme  of  pleaaant  reading.   Some  of  the 
npere  have  tme  Attic  ealt  in  them."->JLtf<arwnr 

**  Mr.  Pajn  la  gay,  epirlted,  obaervaot,  and  aiMm 
no  little  knowledge  of  men  and  hooka."— £«ader. 

"A  most  amualng  volume,  ftill  of  humorooa 
adveatare  and  pleaeank  tatire.**— i>vwM. 

STONEY'S   RESIDENCE   IN   TAS- 
MANIA.    Demy  Syo,  with  Plates,    | 
Cuts,  and  a  Map,  price  1 4s.  cloth. 

"A  plain  and  dear  account  of  the  o<rtoniea  ia 
Tan  Diemen'a  Land/'— ilfA«fMBata». 

"A  parflBCt guide-book  to  Van  JNemen**  Laad." 
Examiner. 

"One  of  the  moat  accurately  deacriptive  bocks 
npon  Van  Diemen'a  Land  that  we  remember  to 
have  read.*'— ATmp  Quarterly. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICUU 
TURE ;  ESPEOiALLT  Tbopicau 
B7  p.  LoTBLL  Phillips,  M.D. 
Demy  8vo,  price  7«.  6d  cloth. 

"Thla  volume  ahoold  be  in  vnrj  tuna-haawa, 
and  it  would  pay  a  landlord  to  preaent  it  to  hla 
tenanta. "— Ottfc. 

"Thla  treatiae  oont-alna  nearly  all  that  U  known 
of  the  adence  of  aatriealtore.**— Oftaeirer.  . 

FORBES'     (SIR     JOHH)     SIGHT.    < 
SEEING     IN    GERMANY    AND 
THE    TYROL.     Post   8to,  with 
Map  and  View,  price  lOs.  6dL  doth. 

*'  Sir  John  Forbea*  volume  fOllyJuatlflea  Its  tttle.  j 

Wherever  he  wwit  he  vlalted  aiguta,  and  haa  rem-  i 

dered  a  fhithf  ul  and  extremely  Interwttng  awewmt  ■ 
of  them."— Literary  Omtette. 

CONOLLY  ON  THE  TREATMENT 
OF   THE   INSANE.     Demy  6yo,    i 
price  14t.  doth.  - 

«'Dr.  ConollT  haa  embodied  in  this  work  hie     ' 
experiences  orthe  new  ajratera  of  treating  patient* 
at  Ban  well  Asylum."— JKooiMMaMt. 

*'We  most  earnestly  commend  Dr.  ConoUy*B 
treatiae  to  all  who  are  Interected  In  the  snfeieofi.**     1 
—Weetminiter  Beviem.  I 

ROSS'S   ACCOUNT    OF    RED 
RIVER  SETTLEMENT.    OnevoL,    \ 
post  6to,  price  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

**  The  anb}eet  is  novel,  cnrlous.  and  not  wifhoat 
interest,  while  a  atrong  sense  ot  the  real  obtains 
throughout."— ;S;pecfaror. 
'*The  Matarr  of  the  Bed  BJver  Settlement  ii     I 
[f  not    nniqve.   among    ooAaidal     1 

Oagette. 

inMPBsttjis  of  the  raBBanees 


1 


!    1 


recorda."— i 

"  One  of  the  m 
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ROSS'S  FUR  HUNTERS  OF  THE 
FAR  WEST.  Two  voIb.,  poat  8to, 
with  Map  and  Plate,  2ls,  clotli. 

*'  A  well  wrilteu  nwrative  of  most  exciting  ad- 
ymit\xre9."—auardian. 

"  A  niirratlvo  ta\l  of  incident  and  dangeroaa 
adrentun.**— Literary  Oazette. 

**  Mr.  Soet's  ▼olumes  have  an  lilatovloa]  ralae 
and  present  Intentt."— Globe. 

RUS80  -TURKISH  CAMPAIGNS 
OF  1828-9.  By  Colonel  Cheb- 
KET,  RA.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.a  Third 
edition.  Post  8vo,  with  Maps, 
price  128.  cloth. 

"The  only  work  on  the  snbieot  suited  to  the 
military  reader."— CTni/ed  Service  Oaxette. 

*'  In  a  strateKlo  point  of  view  tliis  work  is  rery 
▼Bluablo."— A>i0  Quarterlu. 

THE  MILITIAMAN  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD.  With  Two  Etchings, 
by  John  Leech.  Post  Svo,  price 
9«.  cloth. 

"Very  amnsins,  and  oonveyin?  an  Impression  of 
tKithtcSnew."— National  Review. 

"The  author  is  humorous  without  being  wll- 
fVilly  smart,  sarcastic  without  >)ttterneBs,  and 
shrewd  without  parading  hia  knowledge  and 
power  of  obserTatiun."— JEfxpreM. 

"A   rery   liTely,   entertaining  oompanion."— 

**  Quietly,  but  hnmoroosly,  written."  — 
Atkeiuenm, 

THOMSON'S  MILITARY  FORCES 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN.    8to,  price  S«.  cloth. 

**  A  weD  arranged  and  eareftiUy  dleested  com- 
pilation, giving  a  dear  inaiKht  into  the  economy 
of  the  army,  and  the  working  of  onr  military 
system."— i^p«ctotor. 

LEVI'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  MER- 
CANTILE LAW  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  Svo, 
price  12«.  cloth. 

"  It  is  sound,  clear,  and  practical.  ...  Its 
eontents  are  strictly  those  of  a  manual->a  hand- 
book for  law  chambers,  offices,  and  counting- 
houses;  requisite  in  moat  or  such  places,  and 
superiluouB  in  none.**— ^IfA^fumMa. 

''iU  simplicity  and  fMthrulneas  make  it  an  ez- 
tremebr  senrioeable  book."— £za«r4iMr. 

"An  admirable  work  of  the  kiDd.**— Xa«  Timet. 

"It  presents  a  fidr  summary  of  the  law  on  the 
great  suhject  oCwhlehlt  treats."— £a»J<<vae»iM. 

THOMSON'S   LAWS  OF  WAR 

AFFECTING  COMMERCE  AND 

SHIPPING.     Second  edit,  greatly 

enlarged.  8yo,  price  As.  6d,  boards. 

"Mr.  Thomson  treats  of  the  immediate  ellbete 

of  war :  of  enemies  and  hostile  property ;  of  prizes 

and  prlTateers:  of  license,  nasum,  re-capture, 

and  salvage  or  neutrality,  contraband  of  war, 

blockade,  right  of  seandi,  armed  nentralities, 

Ac,  Ac."— *co«owi««, 

UNDINE.  From  the  German  of  '*  De 
la  Motte  F<niqu6."    Price  It.  6</. 


MORICE'S  HAND-BOOK  OF 
BRITISH  MARITIME  LAW,  8yo, 
price  &8,  cloth. 

WARING'S  MANUAL  OF  THERA- 
PEUTICS. Fcap.  8yo,  price  I28,ed. 
cloth. 

VOGEL  ON  DISORDERS  OF  THE 
BLOOD,  Translated  by  Chukdeh 
CooMAL  Det.  8vo,  price  7«.  Qd. 
cloth. 

DUNCAN'S  CAMPAIGN  WITH  THE 
TURKS  IN  ASIA.  Post  Syo, 
price  2m.  M.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL'S  ASTRO- 
NOMICAL        OBSERVATIONS 

MADE     AT     THE     CaFB     OF      GoOD 

Hope.      4to,    with    plates,   price 
4/.  4#.  cloth. 

DARWIN'S  GEOLOGICAL 
OBSERVATIONS  oir  Co&ax. 
Reefs,  Yolcaiho  Iblands,  and 
ON  South  America.  With  Maps. 
Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  price  10».  6(1. 
doth. 

SMITH'S  ZOOLOGY  OF  SOUTH 
OF  AFRICA.  Royal  4to,  cloth, 
with  Ck)loured  Plates. 


AVBS  

BBPTILIA  

PISCES  

INYEBTEBBATA  . 


...  7 

..  6 

...  S 

..  1 


THE  BOTANY  OF  THE  HIMA- 
LAYA. Two  Tols.,  royal  4to,  cloth, 
with  Coloured  Plates,  reduced  to 
5/.  58. 

LEVI'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF 
THE  WORLD.  Two  yoIs.,  royal 
4to,  price  6/.  cloth. 

GO  ETHE'S  CONVERSATIONS 
WITH  ECKERMANN.  Translated 
by  John  Oxenford.  Two  Yols., 
post  8yo,  58,  cloth. 

M'CANN'S  ARGENTINE  PRO- 
VINCES. &c.  Two  YoIs.,  post 
Byo,  with  lUustratioQS,  price  24<. 
cloth. 

ROSS'S  ADVENTURES  ON  THE 
COLUMBIA  RIVER.  PoiC  8yo, 
2s.  6(f.  cloth.       • 
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DOUBLEDAY'8  TRUE  LAW  OF 
POPULATION.  Thirdeditioii,8TO, 
6s.  cloth. 

SIR  JOHN  FORBES'S  MEMO- 
RANDUMS IN  IRELAND.     Two 

Tola.,  post  8vo,  price  1/.  1*.  doth, 

POETICS  :  AN  Essay  on  Poetry. 
By  E.  S.  Dalulb.  Post  8ro, 
price  2s.  Sd.  cloth. 

WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY 
EXEMPLARY  FOR  PIETY  AND 
CHARITY.  By  Julia  Kavanaoh. 
Post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  price  5s. 
in  embossed  doth. 

WOMAN  IN  FRANCE.  By  Julia 
Kayanaqh.  Two  vols.,  post  8vo, 
with  Portraits,  price  12*.  cloth. 

STEINMETTS      NOVITIATE  j    o^ 

Thb  Jesuit  in  Training.    Third 
Edition,  post  8to,  2s.  &d.  cloth. 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEISTS  TESTI- 
MONY TO  THE  TRUTH  OF 
CHRISTIANITY.  Fourth  edition, 
fcap.  870,  3s.  doth. 

SWAINSON'S  LECTURES  ON  NEW 
ZEALAND.  Crown  8yo,  price 
2s.  6d.  cloth, 

PLAYFORD'S  HINTS  FOR  INVEST- 
ING MONEY.  Second  edition, 
post  8yo,  price  2s.  6d,  cloth. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND.  Printed 
in  raised  Boman  letters,  at  the 
Glasgow  Asylum. 

A  List  of  the  lK>okt.  with  th«ir  prloet,  may  be  bad 
on  appUoation, 

LEIGH  HUNTS  MEN,  WOMEN, 
AND  BOOKS.  Two  toIs.,  price 
10s.  cloth. 

LEIGH     HUNTS    TABLE     TALK. 

3f .  6(f.  cloth. 

LEIGH  HUNTS  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

5s.  cloth. 

LEIGH   HUNTS   JAR  OF  HONEY 
FROM   MOUNT  HYBLA.    Price 
5s.  cloth. 
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NATIONAL  SONGS  AND  LEGENDS 
OF  ROUMANUL  Translated  hy 
E.  C.  Grbntillb  Mubbat,  Esq. 
With  Music,  crown  8vo,  price 
2s.  6d. 

JUVENILE    DELINQUENCY. 

The  Prize  Essays.  ByM.Hiixand 
C.F.CoiiNWALLis.  Post  8T0,  price 
Bs.  doth. 
EVANS'S  (REV.  R.  W.)  SERMONS 
ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  GOD. 
8yo,  price  10«.  6d. 

EVANS'S  (REV.  R.  W.)  RECTORY 
OF  VALEHEAD.  Fcap.  cloth, 
price  3s. 

THOMPSON'S  AUSTRIA.    Post 

8to,  price  I2s. 

TAYLER'S  (REV.  C.  B.)  SERMONS. 

12mo,  price  1«.  6(/.    By  the  Author 
of  "  Beoords  of  a  Good  Man's  Life.** 

TAYLERS  (REV.  C.  B.)  SOCIAL 
EVILS.  In  parts,  each  complete^ 
price  Is.  each  doth. 

I.— THE  MECHANIO. 

IL-THB  LAD?  AND  THE  LADT-a  MAIDl 
ni.-TMB  PASTOR  OPDBONPBLLS. 

V.-THB  COUNTET  TOWN. . 

VI.-LIVB  ANi)  LBT  LIVB;   OB,  TKK  MAV- 
CHBSTSB  WBiiTBBa. 

VIL-THB  SBA8IDB  FASM. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS  ON 
SOCIAL  ECONOMY.  Uniform 
in  fodscap  8vo,  half-hound. 

I.-OUTLINBS  OF  SOCIAL  BOONOICT.  IcSd. 
II.-PBOOUE831YB     LBSSONS    IN     SOCIAL 

SCIBNCB. 
IU.-INTBOPUCTION      TO      THE       800IAL 

SGIBNOBB.   1*. 
IT.-OUTLINBS  OP  THB  UNDEBSTANDINO. 

V.-WAT  AM  I?     WHBBB  AM  I?^  WHAT 

oaOHT  I  TO  DO  ?  AC  U.  Mwed. 

*«*  TheM  wortct  are  recominended  I7  the  Com* 

mittee  of  Ooancll  on  BdneafetMi. 

CRAWFURD'S  GRAMMAR  AND 
DICTIONARY  OF  THE  MALAY 
LANGUAGE.  2  yds.  8vo,  price 
36«.  doth. 

ROBERTS'S  INDIAN  EXCHANGE 
TABLES.  8vo,  second  edition, 
enlarged,  price  lOs.  6d.  doth. 

BOYD'S  TURKISH  INTERPRETER  1 

A   Grammas    of    thb    Tusblish 
Languaqb.    8to,  price  12*. 

BRIDGNELL'S  INDIAN  COM- 
MERCIAL TABLES.  Bojral  8rQ, 
price  2U.,  half-bound. 


SMITK,    EXJDEDa    Ji.NJy     CO. 


NEW  CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  WORKS. 

In  Small  Post  8yo, 
With  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  neat  cloth  buiding. 


UFE  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 
(CURRER  BELL).  Author  of 
"Jane  Eyre,"  &c.  By  Mrs. 
Gaskell.    Price  28  6cL 

"We  r«gArd  ibit  record  m  a  monament  of 
oovirage  end  eadorenee.  of  lafflniiig  and  triumph. 
.  .  ,  .  AJllhftiecwMuriliolitcriiri  wufkLEinn- 
ebinof  Uic  KiiihoreiB  ot  '  Jaiir  V.ytts*  art:  tinfulded 
In  %h6  euurto  nf  Kik\^  oximortliiiitry  uftrmtlve.' — 
Timtt. 

"Xra^  04ikeM  hM  dont  her  woi'k  w^ll.  list 
xianwtlve  ik  tiiitptQ,  dlri^oi,  lJbiuinj;ltil(>H  ui:ka)T<;rird. 
She dimtift 4n  bAt* mnDH^i  cti Ante usr  w i ih  worn i n \j 
lAQt,  ihid^nfli  iiudentATi^liiiKi  ami  ili'lLcjiU'!  !<]•• 
t^tlj^  letiiVeriieii.  Mnii^r  tmriJ*  of  i  !i«  >»f>i,iU  t-iiiuiot 
Ik  rejul  H'llUotit  (leep,  even  nalnrul  ihinuLkihii^  Kllll 

*'  hf  hIE  ttii^iMKA  will  >t«  Ti^iLiI:  M-uh  kut^rett  .  . 
Mn.  ^iii1i,«!ki  liipi.it  iiri(xlkLC'«4l  oiiD  uMhu  IksI  htosEm- 

"  Tii^rougtily  wuli  aud  nrtlatio&ll^F  lini  tlie  work 
b««a  uwompbaLixlt  au  LiilDriDlngincthail  jmAJile* 
(jv^rilLc^  whole  ;  cvury  ctroainilJiDDe  tuu  a  diniet 
^erlnic  on  the  mein  otjeol  gf  pn,iiiUn«,vl|itijrou-tljr 
Add  AoDurntelj.  a  I  ml  pleluf«  &t  the  wi>mKii  aa 

"  The  pmrQUudiAlltQ*,  Uw  tra*ko  Intcrtit  of  tbii 
iKnk.Uu  Lu  1H«  ttrHblft  iU-aKifRi  Vhat  lire  wiw  to 

eelAatiotttttoni,  bi^<cMoii  fur  li^r  rrtrnLljr,  nud  )iie- 
latreni^UiQii,  aod  ejuitiniialljr  ci,irb«^  An*l  ihruwn 
iMiok  Iqr  phjAlcAl  nrnsLchicdnf^fta,  Us^  m<»nil  id,  Uie 
anDQiiii|iiitrAlile!  slrctucLh  fT  jccitlu*  nad  gucid- 
neaf .  "—J^pfctafor. 

**  11  m,  i»a*kt;Ui  ■  L;f«  of  CliiiHyttn  BronlC  '  bee 
fKlncfid  hrr  tn  n  Uvel  with  iho  tHBt  bioK  rap  here  of 
aajF  country*  It  in  »  trutlitiiL  and  liciiiutKut  w^nrk. 
,  *  ,  ,  >iri  oafi  can  read  It  i«Uhunt  Tt^iiug 
tUmtfitlhitiiod  and  punJIid."— 'r7^otw. 

'^SuLii  ;i  w^irk  mnni'l  fivHi  t<j  tw*  of  Ihe  dc^i^Mt 
Intel  i-       I    I       iin,<i,  n  e^ptxijU  inL«i-ti4t  fuir  (eiLiiAle 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENCU8H 
HUMOURISTS  OF  THE  18TH 
CENTURY.  ByW.M.THACKBJiAT, 
Author  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  "The 
Virginians,"  &c.    Price  2s.  6rf.  cl. 

**  What  One  thlnn  thete  leetorea  contain ;  what 
•loqnent  and  ■noUe  .  ^    -^  - 


. eaflnge;   what  wise  and 

eameet  writing;  how  deiightrul  are  their  tumi 
of  homour ;  vnth  what  a  touching  efltot  in  the 
crarer  paeaagee  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  man 
comes  out,  and  how  rividly  the  thoughta  are 
painted,  ae  it  were,  in  grapluo  and  obaraoteriitio 
words."— JbeoaiifMr.  ^  ^,     .  „ 

"This is  to  OS  hy  Cm-  the  most  aooentable  of  Mr. 
Thackeniy's  writings.  HU, graphic  style,  his 
phUoeophlcal  spirit,  his  analytical  powers.  lUs 
brge  heartednesa.  his  shrewdness,  and  his  sentle- 
DMs,  have  aU  room  to  exhibit  themselrea."— 

**FuU  of  sound,  healthy,  maalr,  Tigorous 
writing;  sagacious  in  obeenration,  independent 
And  thoughlhil.  earnest  in  sentiment,  in  style 
iK>inted,oloar,andstraightforward."—  We$tmitut4r 

ncritiuiH^nt  liii^i^Luret  tJuqiieiii  wheid  ttn:  jiiitiior 
fa  veriniiHt  liriiyaiit  whrn  be  la  ttny  —  t-iu:^  are 
channlnir  rea^linK."— J3^*i/v  .Kfww. 

"To  thOMe  wJiri  fliitflKleii  the  khcl'iirn  tin- t^ook 
will  ho  a  pictuniit  rpminlJiri^nn'  t«  tittkcra  an 
mrttlnic  novylty.  The  iiyip—  eEcnr^  khutiiEkUc, 
fWeH^K  famlJiarH  but  nfft^r  ■iovetiiy ;  ih*  iM!:nTch- 
mi^ltlvkM  Df  MiKaattl  vt  li^usjf  i  ill*  ocentiunal 
flaiTWi  df  mmaunoM  Hctm :  iLe  tuiieboi  mt  pal  hos. 
ptTt  aBd  tAademaea ;  tha  loorallty  tempemL  hut 
— - — ^*-- — "^f  sjcperkneeanO  lympathy  .  the 


BRITISH    INDIA.  By  Harriet 

Martimeau.     Price  2g,  6d.  clotb. 

**A  good  eompendiom  of  a  great  suhJeet."— 
Ifaiional  Review, 


plinifliBi,  the  atrikinq:  aneedcitet,  the 
9awn«e>  of  wtae,  practlDH]!  rpfHt^otlnii  ^  all  ittese 
lose  nudlt  las  than  we  eoold  haTo  eis  pooled  from 
the  absenw  of  the  « oloe,  maaoor,  abd  Itiok  or  the 


glowing,  and   inalrufltive  essays."— 

Keouomiet, 

"  As  a  handbook  to  the  history  of  India  it  is  the 
best  that  has  yet  appeared."— JtfonoJHr  Uerald, 


THE  TOWN:  its  Meuorablb 
Characters  and  Efemts.  By 
Leioh  Hunt.  With  45  Engrayings. 
Price  2s.  6(f.  cloth. 

"We  wlU  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a 
rational  Engilslunan  than  to  stroll  leisurebr 
thruugh  this  manrellous  town,  arm  in  arm  Mrith 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Unit's  book 
is,  that  he  gives  us  the  outpourings  of  a  mind 
enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge: 
there  is  not  one  page  which  does  not  glow  with 
interest.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  ftrom  the  ttfe. 
representing  scenes  in  which  every  inhabitant  of 
tlie  metropolis  has  an  interest."— IVmes. 

" '  The  Town '  is  a  book  for  all  ptaoes  and  all 
persons :  tor  the  study,  when  one  is  tired  of 
labour ;  for  the  drawing-room,  parlour,  carriage, 
or  steam-boat."— :J^pecfa<or. 

"Tills  is  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  works  of 
Leigh  Hunt.  We  are  never  out  of  sight  of  sove- 
reigns or  suhlects.  notable  buildings  and  the 
buuders  thereof,  booksellers  and  bookmakers* 

Elays  and  players,  men  about  town,  and  the 
aunts  where  they  drank  their  wine  and  tapped 
one  another's  wit.^'— ^rA^iuetMn. 


THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  OF 
ART.  By  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 
Price  2«.  6<f.  cloth. 

"A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  well-timed  work. 
We  hail  it  with  satuhsotion.  thinking  itcalculated 
to  do  m  uch  practical  good,  and  we  cordiidly  recom- 
mend it  to  our  readers."— ITttfiess. 

"Mr.  Uuskin's  chief  purpose  is  to  treat  the 
artist's  power,  and  the  art  itself,  as  items  of  the 
world's  wealth,  and  to  show  how  these  may  be 
best  evolved,  produeed.  accumulated,  and  dU* 
tributed."— J  tkenmum, 

"We  never  quit  Mr.  Kuskin  without  being  the 
better  for  what  he  has  told  us.  aud  therefore  we 
recommend  this  little  volume,  like  all  his  other 
works  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers.  —Eeonomiet, 

*'This  book,  daring  as  it  is,  ghinces  keenly  at 
principles,  of  which  some  are  among  the  articles 
of  ancient  codes,  while  others  are  evolving  slowly 
to  the  light.'*— Leader. 

THE  ITAUAN  CAMPAIGNS  OF 
GENERAL  BONAPARTE.  With 
a  map.  Price,  Half-a-Crown,  cloth. 

*'  The  story  of  Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy 
is  told  at  once  firmly,  lightly,  and  pleasantly 
The  latest  and  best  authorities,  the  Bonaparte 
correspondence  in  partienlar.  appear  to  have 
been  careftiUy  and  intelligently  eonsulted.  The 
result  is  a  very  readable  and  useAil  volume."— 
AtMeiteBum, 

"  It  U  the  least  merit  of  Mr.  Hooper's  *  Italian 
Campaigns '  that  it  appears  at  a  moment  when  a 
good  book  on  the  subject  must  be  oenerally  wel- 
come ;  and,  speaking  not  unadvisedly,  we  declare 
it  to  be  onr  belief,  the  best  popular  account  of  its 
subject  which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  language." 
•^Spectator, 
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CHEAP  SESIES  OF  POFULAB  FICTIONS. 

Well  printed,  in  large  Type,  on  good  Paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth. 


CuBRER  Bbll. 


JANE    EYRE.      By 

Price  2g.  6d.  cloth. 

'"Jane  Eyre'  li  a  remarkable  prodnetioii. 
FreahnoM  and  orfginalitgr,  truth  and  passion, 
singular  flsUcitr  In  the  description  of  natural 
Boeneryand  in  tne  analyxation  of  human  thought, 
enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass, 
and  to  assume  its  own  plnoe  in  the  bright  field  of 
romantic  literature."— ZYmst. 

" '  Jane  Byre '  is  a  book  of  decided  power.  The 
thoughts  are  true,  sound,  and  original:  and  the 
style  is  resolute,  stetughtforwaro.  and  to  the 

purpose.   The  ohfeot  and  i '    '"'^ * 

ezoellent."— JEa;asi<ff«r. 


I  moral  of  the  work  are 


"  A  Terr  pathetic  tale:  very  aingnlar.  and  so 
Uke  truth  that  it  U  diflSeult  to  avoid  beUering 
that  much  of  the  characters  and  incidenU  are 
taken  tmm  lift.  It  is  an  episode  in  this  work-a- 
day  world,  most  interestius,  and  touched  at  ouoe 
with  a  daring  and  delicate  hand.  It  Is  a  book  for 
the  eiUoyment  of  a  feeling  heart  and  rigorous 
understanding."— £tacXrwooc(*«  Moffoxitte. 


'  For  many  years  there  has  been  no  work  of 
„  eh  power,  pianancnr,  and  originality.  Its  very 
flMdts  are  on  the  side  of  vigour,  and  its  beauties 


are  aU  orlslnaL   It  is  a  book  of  singular  ftMdna- 

*'  Almost  all  that  we  require  in  a  noreUst  the 
writer  has:  pereeptlon  of  character  and  power 
of  deUneatini;  It:  pictnresqueness,  passion,  and 
knowledge  or  lire.  Reality  — deep,  signilfcant 
MaUty— is  the  characteristic  of  this  book."- 
rrater*9  Metffogine, 


SHIRLEY.    By  Currbh  Bell.    Price 
2«.  6d.  dotb. 

.  "Hie  peouUar  power  which  was  so  greatly 
admired  in  'Jane  Byre'  is  not  absent  from  this 
book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  Irre- 
sistible grasp  or  reality.  There  is  a  vtvidness  and 
distinctness  of  conception  in  It  quite  marvellous. 
The  power  ofgraphic  delineation  and  expression 
is  intense.  Tliere  are  scenes  which,  fbr  strength 
and  dehcacT  of  emotion,  ore  not  transcended  in 
the  range  of  English  Motion."— Exammer. 

"'Shirley'  Is  an  admirable  book;  totally  ft-ee 
iTom  cant,  i^ectatlon.  or  conventional  tinsel  of 
any  kind;  genuine  English  In  the  independence 
and  uprightness  of  the  tone  of  thought.  In  the 
pnritar  of  heart  and  feeling  which  pervade  it; 
genuine  Bnglish  In  the  masculine  vigour  or  roug^ 
criginaUty  of  its  oonception  of  character;  and 
fl»ni^  English  in  style  and  diction."- Jfomtn^ 

"  The  ^same^  piercing  and  loving  eye,  and  the 
•ame  bold  and  poetic  imagery,  are  exhibited  here 
M  in  'Jane  Eyre.'  Similar  power  is  manifested  in 
the  delineation  of  diaracter.  With  a  few  brief 
vigorous  touches,  the  picture  starts  into  distinct- 
Baas."— Attnfrtir^  JKmmw. 

" '  Shirley  *  Is  mj  derer.  It  oonld  not  be  other- 
wise. The  ftumlty  of  graphic  description,  strong 
imsglna^on.  farvld  and  masculine  diction,  ana- 
lytic skill,  aU  are  visible.  .  .  .  Gems  of  rare 
thought  and  glorious  passion  shine  here  and 
there."— STiMst. 

'* '  Shirley'  Is  a  book  demanding  close  perusal 
and  carefm  consideration."— il<jk«iiff«Ma. 

"'  Shirley  •  Is  a  novel  of  remarkable  power  and 
brilliancy;  it  is  calculated  to  rouse  attention. 
ezelte  the  imagination,  and  keep  the  fhculties  in 
r  and  impatient  suspense."— ITomiirc'  Po$t. 


*•  Shlrlfflr   Is  the  anatomy  of  the  female  heart. 
It  is  a  book  which  indicates  exquisite  foellng.  and 
very  great  powAr  of  mind  in  the  writer.    The 
womeji  are  all  divine."— J>ai7y  News. 
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VILLETTE.    By  CuRRER  Beix.  Price 

28.  6d.  cloth. 


***ymette'  is  a  most  i 

duotlon  altogether  mi  , 

vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  l . 

and  there  is  a  sort  of  easy  power  pervadtng  tiie 
whole  narrative  such  as  we  have  rarely  mec**— 
Sdinburffk  Review. 

"  This  novel  omply  sustains  the  fkme  of  the 
author  of '  Jane  Byre '  and '  Shirley '  as  an  ortetnsl 
and  powerful  writer.  *  ViUette  *  Is  a  moat  admi- 
rably written  novel,  everywhere  origiBal,  eveiy- 
where  shrewd."— J?fasi<n«r. 

"There  is  throushont  a  charm  of  1 

which  is  infinitely  delightnil:  ft^shness  taa  c 

Sic. 


LI  >'  I  •:<   1-  -  i!-  .•■f  [hn  nJTwiious,  and 

i    1    .'Inn-  'T  [TiMnncrfl.     A  l)"Tllll 

:i!i.-ijiiMM    II,  jiii'i  utia  lir{jlSiintl|- 


abV 

ch.i 

'■ '  ''  II' 
th*....'-4,  fur  ivlii^h  wo  Iriok  to  thp  olt^r  *1| 

fee  111  „-,  ATicI  ulnKTilnr  though  not  i , 

ric ■  iif  nta.  which  we  aSseKnatewitEL  Uid  i 

of  t    ir-i-r  M«n-"— i^JpVif  N^rw. 

'Ljlirti^MHrniitLciiintiUtBatfryMgli  I 

in  n,o  Iti^mtcini  or  iittj&ii.    The  itvder  «1U  lai 
chfii  ..MfT  liier'ly  poacrlvwl   ntkA  powcrftmr  ia- 

fi\fin'\i:  h«  will  diacovfr  mDch  {)mtrt  liunoaVi  • 
v<  IV  M it,  ^nlltrtiTt  rtialrnnir,  vlrtrt  <1?«CTfpttj|SJ|^ 
retleotlons  bvi^>  uew  wtiu  iru^,  f-^itimeBt  firee 
Trom  eant  and  conventionality,  and  bursts  of  elo- 
ouence  and  poetry,  flashing  here  and  there.**— 

"  The  fkMoinatlon  of  genius  dwells  In  tills  book. 
which  is.  fn  our  Jud^nent.  superior  to  any  of 
Onrrer  Bell's  previous  eflVirts.  For  origini^^  of 
ooneeption.  grasp  of  character,  elaborattoa  aatf 
consistency  of  detail,  and  piottureaqne  fbree  of 
expreasion.  fbw  works  in  the  Bnglteh  Ian 
can  stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  it.**— J 
imffPoH. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  AND 
AGNES  GREY.  By  Elus  and 
Acton  Bell.  With  Memoir  by 
Currer  Bell.    Price  2s.  6d.  cIoUl 

There  are  passages  in  this  book  of '  Wutheriat 
of  which  any  novelist,  past  or  preeem, 

— „ 1  proud.    It  has  been  said  of  Shakespeare 

that  he  diew  cases  which  the  physician  might 


Heightt'o 
light  be  v 


study :  BlUs  Bell  has  done  no  less."— PaZlodMMs. 

"  There  is,  at  all  evt  nU.  keeping  In  the  book; 
the  groups  of  flsures  and  the  scenery  are  in  harw 
mony  with  each  other.  There  Is  a  touch  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa  in  all."— ^f/ot. 

" '  Wuthering  Heights '  bears  the  stamp  of  a 
profbundly  individual,  strong,  and  paaslonata 
mind.  The  memoir  is  one  of  the  most  torn  ' ' 
chapters  In  literary  biogn^hy."- JV 

A  LOST  LOVE.  ByAsHFORD  Owbh. 
Price  2s.  cloth. 

"'A  LoMt  Love'  is  a  story  ftill  of  graee  and 
genius.  No  outline  of  the  story  wouldTgive  amj 
idea  of  its  beanty."- jl<A«n«tMR. 

"  A  tale  at  once  moving  and  winnlug,  natural 
and  romantic,  and  certain  to  raise  all  the  floor 
sympathies  or  the  reader's  nature."— Prtsc. 

"A  real  pioture  of  woman's  life."— IFesCarimfifr 
Review. 

"A  very  beauttftil  and  tonehlng  story.  It  to 
true  to  nature,  and  appeals  to  all  « ho  lutve  not 
forgotten  love  and  yoath."— Glote. 

"A  novel  of  great  genius ;  beantlAil  and  true  aa 
llA)  itself."-i^  Quarterly  Review. 

"A  striking  and  original  story:  a  work  of 
genius  and  senslbilitr."— ^fifaCatrrtotf  Review. 

"  This  volume  displays  unquestionable  genfaa 
and  that  of  a  high  order."-^£ad^«  Hewepat^er. 


SMITH.  t;t.t>t;k  .ajntd   co. 


CHEAP  SERIES  OF  POPULAR  FICTIONS— 
ContinuetL 


DEERBROOK.      By   IUbjubt 
Mabtinsau.    Price  28.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  popaUu*  fkstlon  pr»«>eBU  »  true  ani  »iii> 
mated  pfoture  of  country  Ufa  Rmonx  the  upper 
middle  classes  of  EnsUih  residents,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  interest,  arlsinff  fK>m  the 
infloenoe  of  rarious  characters  upon  each  other, 
and  the  efflsct  of  ordinary  oiroumstanoes  upon 
them.  The  descriptions  of  rural  soenery.  and  thf 
daily  pursuits  in  vlllBge  hours,  are  among  the 
most  oliarmins  of  the  author's  writinss ;  but  the 
way  in  which  exciting  incidents  gradually  arise 
out  of  the  most  ordinary  phases  of  llflB,  and  the 
skill  with  which  natural  and  erery-day  characters 
are  brought  uut  in  dramatic  situations,  attest  the 
power  of  tlie  author's  genius."— 


THE   COLONIES. 

RowcBOFT.      Price 


TALES    OF 

By  Chaslbs 
28.  6d,  cloth. 

"  'Tales  of  the  Colonies '  ii  an  able  and  interest- 
ing book.  The  anthor  has  the  flrst  great  requisite 
in  flctiun— a  knowledge  of  the  life  he  undertakes 
tode8-:ribe;  and  his  matter  is  soUdand  reaL"— 
'  Spectator. 

*'It  combines  the  fidelity  of  truth  with  the 
spirit  of  a  romance,  and  has  altogether  much  of 
De  Foe  in  its  character  and  composition."— 
Literary  Qaeette. 

ROMANTIC  TALES  (inclading 
"AvilUon")-  By  the  Author  of 
<*John  Halifax,  Geotleman."  A 
new  edition,    Ptice  28.  6rf.  doth. 

'*  In  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  reflnaments  of  the 
female  heart,  and  in  a  happy  power  of  depicting 
emotion,  the  authoress  is  excelled  by  rery  few 
story  tellers  of  the  d»y."— Globe. 

" '  AviUion '  is  a  beautiful  and  fsnoiful  story, 
and  the  rest  make  very  agreeable  reading.  There 
la  not  one  rf  them  unqui<dcened  by  true  flaeUng, 
exquisite  taste,  and  a  pure  aud  vivid  Imagina- 
tion."   " '-'- 


DOMESTIC 

Author  of ' 
man,"  &c. 


STORIES.       By    the 
'John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
Price  28.  6d.  doth. 


"  In  a  nice  knowledge  of  the  reflnements  of  the 
femnle  heart  and  in  n  happy  power  of  depleting 
emotion,  the  authoress  is  excelled  by  very  few 
Btory-tellers  of  the  Any."— Globe. 

"There  is  not  one  of  them  unqiilokened  by  true 
feeling,  exquisite  t<iste.  and  a  pure  and  Tivid 
imagiuatiou."— fxasiintfr. 

"  As  pleasant  and  faudful  a  miscellany  as  has 
twen  given  to  the  public  in  these  latter  days."— 
Atkenaum. 

''  In  these  her  first  essays  Into  the  realms  of 
fiction.  Miss  Xnloeh  has  shown  a  daring  spirit  in 
the  variety  nnd  sweep  of  the  subjects  that  she 
handles."— fMtfcMc  Review. 

"It  matters  Uttl^as  to  the  machinery  with 
which  a  writer  works  out  his  purpose,  provided 
that  purp  jse  be  laudable  and  the  axfoution  of  the 
work  g(K)d.  Both  conditions  are  perfectly  hiiailed 
In  the  work  before  us :  the  sen*  imam  is  pure  and 
true,  the  moral  exoellent,  and  the  style  itioomp*- 
rably  beautiful."— /;{H«rra<«d  News  of  the  World. 

"  we  cannot  recommend  to  our  readers  a  plea- 
•Anter  book  for  an  evoning  s  instruction  and 
amusement."- Zodir's  Xewapaper. 


AFTER  DARK.   By  Wilkib  Collivs. 
Price  28.  B(L  doth. 

;*  Mr.  WUkle  OoUlns  stands  in  the  forsmost  Tank 
of  oar  younger  writers  of  fletion.  He  tells  a 
story  well  and  forcibly,  his  style  is  eloquent  and 
pioturssqne:  he  has  considerable  powers  of  p*- 
thos;  understands  the  art  of  construction:  is 
never  wearisome  or  woriy .  and  has  a  keen  insight 
into  ohATncter."—Daiijf  Nevs. 

"Stories  of  adventure,  well  varied,  and  often 
strlkingin  the  inddenta.  or  with  thrUUng  sitoa- 
tiona.  They  are  about  as  pleasant  reading  as  a 
novel  reader  could  desire."-4peeta<or. 


Mr.  Wilkle  OoUina  has  been  happy  in  the  eholoa 
y«  li  thread  whereon  to  string  the  pearls ;  we  read 
it  ahnoet  as  eagerly  as  the  stonas  thamselvea. 


Mr.  CoUins  possesses  a  rare  faculty  Vmrt  M 
eonter.    Mo  man  living  bettor  tails  a  stoir."— 

•«llr.'Wilkie  Oomns  takes  high  rank  among 
the  who  oan  invent  a  thrilling  suny  and  tell  it 
with  brief  simpUeity.  The  power  of  commending 
the  Iheulties  of  the  reader  is  eiarolsed  in  nearljr 
ail  these  stories. "—Oto6«. 

"Tiieir  great  merit  consists  either  in  the  elfoe- 
tlve  presentation  of  a  mystery,  or  the  etfoetivo 
working  up  of  striking  sUoatioiis."— IF«s<iaifi«t«r 

" '  After  nark '  abounds  with  genuine  touahas 
of  nature."— IMMsA  Qfuuierlp. 

"These  stories  possess  all  the  author's  well- 
known  beautv  of  style  and  dnunatlo  power."— 
Norn  Qftarterh' 

PAUL  FERROLL.      Fourth  edition, 
price  2a.  doth. 

"We  have  seldom  read  so  wonderfU  aromaae*. 
We  oan  find  no  fault  in  it  as  a  work  of  art.  It 
leaves  us  in  admiration,  almost  in  awe,  of  the 
powers  of  its  author."- Jvev  Qfutrterlif, 

"The art  displayed  in  presenting  Paul  FerroLl 
throughout  the  stoiy  is  beyond  all  praise."— 
Bxnminer. 

"The  incidents  of  the  book  vn  extremely  wsU 
managed."— iCM«ii«iMs. 

"  The  trull  of  much  thonghtAil  investigation  is 
represented   to    us   in  the  character  of  Paul 

FerroU We  do  not  need  to  lie  told  how 

he  felt  and  why  he  acted  thus  and  thus ;  It  will 
be  obvious  to  most  minds  fh>m  the  very  opening 
pages.  But  the  power  of  the  story  is  not  weak- 
ened by  this  early  knowledge :  rather,  is  it 
heightened,  since  the  artistic  force  of  contrast  is 
grand  and  rearfUl  in  the  two  figures  who  ding  so 
closely  together  in  their  fond  human  love?'— 
Honing  Ckroniele. 

SCHOOL    FOR    FATHERS. 

By  Talbot  GwrnnB.    Price  28.  cl. 

"  'The  School  ftu*  Fathers '  is  one  of  the  oleverest, 
most  brilliant,  genial,  and  instructive  stories  that 
we  have  read  since  the  publication  of  *  Jane 
Ejr9.'"—Seteetie  Review. 

^'  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  tor  many  a 
day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tatler  and  SpeeteUor 
days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  tima 
or  good  English  literature  by  its  manly  fisellng, 
direct,  unaftcted  manner  of  writing,  and  nioely- 
inaiiaged.w^-tumed  narrative,  niedestriptiona 
are  excellent ;  some  of  the  country  painting  is  as 
fkiMh  as  a  landscape  by  AliVed  Constable,  or  aa 
Idyl  by  Tennynon.'^— JS*osi<ii«'. 

^'A  capital  picture  of  town  and  country  « 
century  «o;  and  is  emphatloally  the  freshest, 
raoieet,  and  most  artistic  piece  of  fiction  that  has 
lat^  come  in  our  w»j.'*'~Ifoneonfifrmiet. 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

THE  TENANT  OF  WILDFELL  HALL.    By  Actow  Bell.       (Now  reatfy.) 
KATHIE  BRANDE:  the  Fireside  Histobt  of  a  Qudst  Life.    By  Holme 
Lee,  Author  of  **  Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter." 

BELOW  THE  SURFACE.    By  Sir  Arthttr  Hallam  Eltow,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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AVORKS    PUBLISHED     BY 

NEW    NOVELS. 


AGAINST  WIND  AND  TIDE.  By 
HOLMB  Lee,  Author  of  "  Sylvan 
Holt's  Daughter."    (Now  ready.) 

EXTREMES.  By  Miis  E.  W.  Atkik- 
Bov,  Author  of  "  Memoirs  of  the 

Quoens  of  rrussiik"     £  void. 

*"A  nervOM*  unci  TVRiimill  Bt^!* .  RH  '^'»^,^,W« 
dehiiektioii  oT  o>i»r*pt*f  imilet  mmy  m»ji«si,j««, 

Iutty*i?iMi(»vnicl(5(l  i>tot ;  If  thflw  hiivn  any  i^u>^ 
fbj-  cm/  resden,  tliey  will  not  furi*!  tlie  ■  ■^iV'V 

^iT^itvc  no  liaaltRhon  In  t»li«?»"tr  thla  Ijook 
hljiti  irtKiio  iJie  tplierooriL^  fliyiie*  H-Uh  whLcn 
f^cmi  tIniQ  tn  ntttf  thr  clrciiiii.tttn  llbnirles  nre 
Inuridntn).  The  Btory  i»  «ot  aa  lnt«ui«  *•  th»l  or 
■Jail*-  Kyrc/  ncFT  iirfl  tit*  ohanieUiM  «»  pro- 
iirjuiic«d  oa  thufln  In  '^  Arla.in  B«d«.'  and  ^«  we 
thinly  'Enrremfli"  will  Imsih-  anniimrtwa  with 
ilttior  of  tho  Iw^o.  There  ti  throu^bcnit  tU*-  wh«« 
■tohj,  rhe  tTfww  cir  great  power  •xni  drli/  *te 
perccptirjn  of  minute  aUvtetuf  «hjir«tft<>r.  \vhlcn 
place  m»i  Atitiustiri  liSali  in  ihe  jrituka  !:■?  ^-m- 

•^'^tremM'  !■  h  hovel  nritiati  wiili  n  itjber 
wsnota,  vid  woiiniJ  up  witli  n  nn*nil,  Tlie 
litLrpatie  fi  to  eiennpliiy  aomc  of  the  on  urn  urislng 
fftm  ailfliAkca  n^ftl  in  rellKlf^un  nibttcra,  ftud  (he 
ATLlconiseiiueEictitlLat  Qow  fram  thwocritiTft.  — 

"The  maebtKiery  of  Iba  piot  It  well  imaffioj^ 
AOd  weJI  worked  out.  ftinl,  we  nwd  «ciirt«!r  »**. 
WftU  BaloulMDd  tu  »eutd  prrfttlilontitMi  iw  »• 
TVftdcr/'— jPrnj. 

THE  TWO  HOMES.  By  the  Author 
of«TheHeirof  VallJ»."    3  voU. 

'*There  ia  %  creat  de«l  tlist  U  rerj  good  In  thli 
book^  g}U*  ra  o?^  ft»Ungin5l«cellent 
deatrn.  .  .  .  There  are  lome  xood  plctnrea  of 
Ifakfilra,  and  of  Itfs  and  looiety  there :  and  there 
are  evidences  of  muoh  palnitaklng  and  talent."— 

"  *  The  Two  Homes  •  li  a  very  clevw  novel.  .  . 
liadelra  farniihea  Mr.  Mathews  with  a  fertile 
theme  for  his  dencrlptlre  powers.  The  dlalogoe 
Is  good:  the  characters  aD  speak  and  act  con- 
sistently with  their  r.atwrcs,"— Xeucf *r. 

"  *  The  Two  Homes '  is  a  novel  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  is  written  thronchout  in  a 
careful  and  el^tant  style."— Jfomiif^  Pott. 

THE  DENNES  OF  DAUNDELYONN. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Probt.   8  vols. 

"This  is  a  novel  of  more  than  average  merit. 
There  is  considerate  knowledge  of  character. 

Ktwer  of  description,  and  quiet  social  satire,  ex- 
Uted  in  its  pa«es.'<-iY«t«. 

*'  •  The  Dennes  of  Daundelyonn '  is  a  very  read- 
able book,  and  will  be  Imroenstfy  popular.  .  .  . 
It  has  many  beauties  which  deservedly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  novel  reader."—  Critie. 

**  *  The  Dennes  of  Daundelyonn '  is  a  book  writ- 
ten with  great  vigour  and  fkisahness."-£ead0r. 

"  There  is  mere  devemess  and  variety  in  these 
volumes  than  in  twenty  average  novtilMj'—OU  b€. 

COUSIN  STELLA;  or,  Cokflict. 
By  the  Author  of  "Violet  Bank." 
3  vols. 

**An  exoeUent  novel,  written  with  great  eare; 
the  interest  is  weU  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the 
eharaoters  are  all  life-Uke.  It  is  an  extromely 
weU-wTltten  and  well-eoneeived  stoiy.  with  quiet 
power  and  precision  of  touch,  with  freshness  of 
interest  andsreat  nxvt\t."—AtM«mmm, 

***  Cousin  Stella'  has  the  merit,  now  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer,  of  a  comparative  novelty  in  its 
suljeot;  the  interest  of  which  will  seonre  ror  this 
novel  a  fair  share  of  popularity."— «Sa/«rdair 


Tte 
Km 


(to  be  hu)  at  all  libraries.) 

CONFIDENCES.    By  the  Author  of 
"Rita." 

•'TlerlJMly  tK-tti  irood  *rifl  [nteresttnc. 
ba>k  h:ia  n  m%h  und  pienaAnt  sir  aboat  it 
wr s 1 1*"  11  in  ft [i  tiee] l<? f? I  tinxie .and  there  arei 
of  yiitlioj  tiera  ofid  therts  which  we  bst-' 
Willi  »  liiHher  aUl*  of  cociiHfWtion   •' 
nsuntlv  jitiftTuel  uj  works  o*  w 

"T^iia  new  rioveL  hr  tUt  ftjtlMjrof  'Rita.'  dis- 
play i  the  sahh:  crrnihl  Eidtloi:  of  <>a«e  and  90wcr  in 
the  dutlneailon  of  rlnir»ricT,  ihe  aasfee  Ulb-hU 
dIalDifiir.  aDd  Um  sj^ne  fAcult;?  cfconatnftc&ing  aa 
intffrcaKneitotj.*— -^jjreiariM-, 

*■  CfinllleTi^Msa'  ia  nrltten  in  tl»  moatMeaslnf 
manni^r  ijf  mu   novel  wr«  hare  read  ftir  years 

"  A  c-i^vcr  book,  and  not  ton  laog."— ftB««i>aer. 


dialogue 


Saturday  Review. 

"TWsis 
work.  The 
interesting.' 


TRUST     FOR     TRUST.      By 

A.  J.  Barrowcliffe,  Author  of 
"AmberhUL"    3  vols. 

•'The  story  is  admirably  developed,  Thcintewst 
never  flags,  the  incidents  are  natnral  wttboot 
being  commonplace,  and  the  men  and  wonwa  talk 
and  act  like  hnman  beings."— IVets. 

"  It  ts  seldom  we  find,  even  in  thia  great  age  « 
novel  writing,  so  much  that  is  Pj^^saa^  «  so 
little  to  oMeot  to  as  in '  Trust  tor  Trust.'  I (  oew- 
tains  much  original  thought  and  ft««h  hVBioBr. 

"  The  story  evinces  vfgonr  of  description  and 
power  of  writing."-i*f*rory  C*irrc*sMt«. 

ELLEN  RAYMOND;  or,  Ups  aid 
Downs.  By  Mrs.  Vidal,  AuUmv 
of  "Tales  for  the  Buih,"  Ac 
3yo1s. 

"  The  plot  is  wrought  out  wi^b  wonderltal  Inge- 
nuity, and  the  dlOerent  oharaetera  are  sustained 
in  perfect  keeping  to  the  end."— H/astrotcd  Xew 
HfJSe  World,  ^  ^^     _, 

"  The  characters  are  good,  the  etyle  pore.  c«r- 
reot.  brisk,  and  easy  ."—Press.  ,      _^  ^ 

"Mrs.  Tidal  displays  resource,  imaxtatttkm. 
and  power  in  no  common  degree.  *  "  *  There  is 
more  power  and  s^vngth  put  forth  in  •  Men 
Raymond'  than  perhape  in  any  lady 'a  book  of 
thl8_generatlon."—fi»t«rday  *«?<*».  ^ 

"  "Als  novel  will  find  a  great  many  admtrsn.** 
—Leader, 

LOST  AND  WON.  By  Geosoiasa 
M.  Craik,  Author  of  "  BiyerstoiL" 
1  vol.    2nd  Edition. 

"  Nothing  superior  to  this  novel  has  appeared 
during  the  present  season."— lieoclsr, 

"  Miss  Craik's  new  story  is  a  good  one  and  In 
point  of  ability  above  the  average  of  ladles'  novels." 
•-IMlp  New*, 

•*  The  language  is  good,  ttie  narrative  aptoited. 
the  characters  are  falrl; 


fairly  delineated,  and  Ihe 

has   considerable   dramatie  force."— 


an  improvement  on  Miss  Craik's  first 
»  stonr  is  more  compact  and  more 
."—Atkenemm, 

THE    MOORS    AND    THE   FENS. 

By  F.  G.  Trafford.    3  vols. 

"This  novel  stands  out  mn^ in  the  same  way 
fhat*JaneiSyTe'dld.  .  .  .  Tlie  characters  an 
drawn  by  a  mind  wMoh  can  realise  fletlttoiis 
characters  with  minute  intensity."— 5a<iinl«y 
Review. 

"It  is  seldom  that  a  flrst  Action  is  entitled  to 
such  appUnse  as  is  *The  Moors  and  the  Peas.* 
and  we  shall  look  anxionaly  for  the  writer's  next 

'•l^e  author  has  the  gift  of  telling  a  stoiy,  and 
'The  Moors  and  the  Ttnu*  will  be  read.**-* 
AtkeiuBum, 


SMITH,    EX.DEE    -AJST)     CO. 


NEW  NOVELS— conhnu^ 


AN    OLD    DEBT.    By     Flobekcb 
Dawson.    2  vols. 

**  A  poweifolljr  written  noTel:  one  of  the  beat 
which  hM  recently  proceeded  Trom  a  female 
haod.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  is  vigorous  and 
■pirlted."— Jfomini/  Poat. 

**  There  is  an  eneriqr  and  Titalitj  about  tUle 
work  which  distinguish  it  from  the  common 
head  of  novels.  Its  terse  vigour  sometimes  reoals 
Miss  Bronte,  but  in  some  respecta  Miss  Florence 
Dawson  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  author  oi 
*  Jane  Byre.'"— Saturday  Reeiev. 

**Tbis  novel  is  written  with  great  care  and 
painstaking :  it  evinces  considerable  powers  of 
reflection.  The  style  is  good,  and  the  author 
possesses  the   power  of  depicting  emotion."— 

JltMtHtBUM. 

**  A  very  goo4  seasonable  novel."— X«ad«r. 

SYLVAN      HOLTS      DAUGHTER. 

By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  **  Kathie 
Brande,**  &c.    2nd  edition.  3  toIs. 

"The  weU-established  reputation  of  Holme 
Lee,  as  a  novel  writer,  will  reoelve  an  additional 
gkoT  f^om  the  publication  of  'Sylvan  Holt's 
Iianiditer.'  It  is  a  charming  tale  of  country  Ufe 
andoharacter."— <7/ob«. 

"  There  is  much  that  is  attractive  In  '  Syh-an 
Holt's  Daughter/  much  that  Is  graceful  and  re- 
fined, much  that  is  firesh,  healthy,  and  natural." 


"The  coneeption  of  the  story  hns  a  Kood  deal  of 
originality,  and  the  characters  avoid  common- 


place types,  without  being  unnatural  or  improba- 
Die.  The  heroine  herself  is  charming.  It  is  a 
novel  in  which  there  is  much  to  interest  and 


please."— iV«i0  Quarterlp  Seview. 

"A  novel  that  is  well  worth  reading,  and  which 
possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  of  being  extremely 
Interesting. "—^tib«]iamai.  .  ^    . 

**A  reiuly  sound,  good  book,  highly  finished, 
true  to  nature,  vigorous,  passlonnte,  honest,  and 
tAnann,"—J}ubiinVniverHtv  Uagasine. 

MY    LADY  I    A  Tale   of   Modern 
Life.    2  vols. 

***My  Lady'  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  English 
matron,  exhibiting  that  union  of  strength  and 
gentleness,  of  common  sense  and  romance,  of 
enenor  ana  grace,  which  nearly  approaches  our 
ideal  of  womanhood."— iVfM..  ,  _,  ^  ,^ 

"  *  My  Lady  *  evinces  charming  fbeling  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch.  It  is  a  novel  that  will  be  read  with 
Interest."— AtiUiMBvm. 

"The  story  it  told  throughout  with  great 
strength  of  itBellng,  is  well  written,  and  has  a 
plot  which  is  by  no  meaus  common  •place."— 
Examiner. 

**  There  is  some  force  and  a  good  deal  of  ftvah- 
ness  in '  My  Lady.'  The  characters  are  distinctly 
drawn,  and  often  wear  an  appearance  of  indi- 
viduality, or  almost  personality.  The  execution 
is  fresh  and  powerftil.^'— .^j>ee«u  tor. 

"A  tale  of  some  power."— JVofioaof  Beview. 

"  It  is  not  in  every  novel  we  can  Hghc  upon  a 
style  so  vigorously  gracefhl— upon  an  intelligence 
so  refined  without  littleness,  so  tenderly  truthful, 
which  has  sensibility  rather  thnn  poetry;  but 
which  is  also  most  subtly  and  searchingly  power- 
fuL"- />K6/iii  Univerntp  Magatine. 

"Care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  writing,  which 
is  pleasant  and  flowing.  The  descriptions  ornature 
are  truthful  and  delicately  drawn."— £cofio9»M<. 

GASTON  BUQH.    B7L.S.LAy£Nu, 
Author  of  *'  Erlesmere."    2  rols. 

"  *  Gaston  Bligh '  is  a  good  story,  admirably 
told.  fhU  of  stirring  incident,  sustaining  to  the 
close  the  Interest  of  a  very  ingenious  plot,  and 
abounding  in  clever  sketches  of  character.  It 
— irliles  with  wit.  and  will  reward  perusal."— 


.he  stonr  is  told  with  great  power;  the  whole 
book  sparkles  with  »prtt:  and  the  characters 
talk  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  It  is  very  eiUoy- 
able  readlnji."— iy«M. 


By    CURBER 


THE    PROFESSOR. 

Bell,    2  toIs. 

•'We  think  the  milTifir'B  ftiAndri  hivft  shown 
sor  -  ^  - '— iFHt  ill  puMiBhlnv  Hi  ft  '  Pri^fMsor,' 
no*  '      in  wonf.    4    .    .    Tt  Hi^rjv,-B  tiifl  nnt 

gei  I 'Tpttun,  whLoti  nftcrAarttfl  extiADded: 

an(  !  iil(i»  Lbn^rroiikt  cf«Atinn«  4>r  tier  imajti'- 

nail' III,  At  tha  dnind  time  hor  ii4lvl«ers  werv 
eqii.Liiv^  rlR^t  whon  they  eouiuellrd  her  not  t? 
duHiiOlU  Li]  hiir  l^retlms.  .  ,  ,  But  it  nboundi 
in  1  m  ■  r ,  U^  ^■'^SutMi  rday  Rmem, 

*'  TrsiHi  ulen  1a  uri^liml.  nxitl  vfh  t^.vftf  litre  ana 
thti--  %(ii^te<!t  ^vruiii  of  tHAi  ihtwut  wliirli  \<»^k  \ho 
woria  liypitorm  in  "Jane  Ejro/  Tlie  reJeeUdii  of 
thi'  ■  I'j  iri>a4ir'  wn<ijn  nur  tijtlulcni,  nu  lis^a  ad- 
var  '  atki'y.jiiiiKauthitinstihancrethrAbij 

to  i .  ut'  n  (  tj  r  tinj  boofceeUeri."-'!'^**! . 

'  -  .Oii>-^li  rhrxjwtll^ht  upontl^p  nm^th 

an  r  -^mb  1%  n>fnil  rtiuDot  i^  "tUer* 

wl  •   '     I  M  tlie '  rroPBifttjr '  wn  mny 

dii  r  i.iany  tniiJni  of  LhUikhig. 

wl  ■    ■  .iui'-.    Lu    t>e    i>Til4t<<E!(l    and 

illi  Ilk     nitlf.itqui-iit    aAd    tnvt^  " 


wc  ■  li^, 

*  rAnch  new  insight  in  It,  mrcli  ei- 

tn  I  1 1 1 1  Hti  e  ge  uli  II ,  nnU  one  clinracter , 

m(  '  .  Lir,  lighter,  uuA  more  airy 
gn 

'  [   with  the  dflffpoit  latcTDst^ 

an  >             .   ,   <'t[v%  Lbnt  this  iisitoey  or  Obar- 

lot:.  Kri'iin-'n  yri'LilciK  wUl  reiifw  and  conflrm  the 
geii-riiL  Fuliairatlou  of  hcrftxtrsjjnliDary  puwcra^" 

BELOW    THE    SURFACE.    3  vols. 

tsiiLLii^.  'Vti^-  'i.i'riETT  drv'i^]i>pq  fr(.iiii  ft  rut  lij  init 
hlH  iioiihin  -hirw  of  hum^t)  HTu,  ntt  citionttd  bythit 
m;M 'NT*  itf  i.iiir  iit^fi.  ,  ,  ^  It  l8  a  1  lilt*  111  Parlor 
to  'iiiv^ls,  in  its  practical  appllDaiioti  to 

til  r  iieluut  lltc/'—JPiemrNm. 

.  ^r4''iiiilBiilorolerflF]i«u  in  ihii  story  i 
a  ■  'iinr  lini]iTli>dfre  or  eountn  Hft  ana 

cli  Mm  I  rr  in  Us  ^nxiout  ajsftfdi  nnd  Ci>iLdi  lions 
tbMH  L9  poaiKCsieil  hf  nine -ten  th«  of  the  novelists 
wSiii  unrtertalitf  iod<^#orlheitu"— flf.ifrfa^oj', 

'  [I  I-  nijvf!  [^  fj|]fl  LiiAt  liEM-ir*  ti^rijLiientioii  nxodp 
ai  r  .  ,  .:  itteri  In  it  K«nUl,  on^n  pVivvful  tone. 
Tl  Is  liiruniBhouiff.irplipnt,*''— A'j'-iMiiiier. 

!  ...ik  whuch  p(i«^rs*r:»  1l!ie  ^^lrfJ  morife 
ol  -        utiy  wiiai  lleljLlmji  lo  tn,  R  flloiTof 

E..^  i  u  '  iJiiry  life  L  and,  nioreover,  a  trenr  wea 
tol  !.  -"   •:■.'■         Vailff  Aer#. 

•[■^  .,  .<.  1  ho  f^urfnco"  moriti  high  praisfi.  It  is 
fliJl  1.4  ^uimI  iliin^q  ■,  jEo.irt  I,isl.i3— *cpm1  ftwHug— 
goutti  vt  mi  ng— good  nutl^tiat  JUid  Injjh  ttiDnUi^*" 
—Qlobf. 

*' Tfot^mir;  H«nsihle^  kindly,  nml  pbi^iumt.^'^ 

"A  fiHire  nlt!:aMiint  story  *«  have  not  reaa  For 
mnTii  a  dny,^'— Jh  *;«*  Quarirrtit. 

THE    THREE     CHANCES. 

By   the   Author   of    '^The   Fair 
Carew."    3  vols. 

*'  This  novel  is  of  a  more  solid  texture  than 
most  of  its  contemporaries.  It  is  tall  of  good 
sense,  good  thought,  and  good  writing."— i9fa<M- 
man. 

"  Some  of  the  characters  and  romantic  sitna- 
Uons  are  strongly  marked  and  peculiarly  original. 
...  It  is  the  great  merit  of  the  authoress  that 
the  personages  of  her  tale  ai  e  human  and  roaL"— 
Leader. 

THE  CRUELEST  WRONG  OF  ALU 

By  the  Author  of  "  Margaret ;  or, 
Prejudice  at  Home."    1  vol. 

*'  The  author  has  a  pathetic  vein,  and  there  Is  a 
tender  sweetness  in  the  tone  of  her  narration."— 
Leader. 
"It  has  the  first  requisite  of  a  work  meant  to 
it  is  amusing."— CF^tf. 
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NEW  laOYELS— continued. 


KATHIE  BRANDE:  ▲  FikesidbHis- 
TOBT  OF  ▲  Quiet  Life.  By 
Holme  Lee.    2  toIs. 

*'  *  Kftthie  Bnmde  *  is  not  merely  a  very  tntereat- 
Ins  novel— it  Is  »  rerr  wholesome  one,  fbr  It 
teeohos  vlrttieliy  exnmiae/*— OrKfe. 

" Throughout  *Kathfe  Brando'  there  is  mnoh 
eweetnees,  andeonelderahlepowerof  deeortpUon.'* 
-^SMarday  Bevtmp. 

"  '  Kathie  Brande  >  fe  intended  to  innstrate  the 
T  aramount  excellenoe  of  dntjr  as  a  moving  prin- 
ciple.  It  is  tall  of  heantles."— JDoj^ir  New, 

'*  OertatnJj  one  of  the  beat  novels  that  we  have 
lately  read.'^— OaordtoM. 

EVA     DESMOND;    or,   MuTATioif. 
a  vols. 

"A more  beanttftal  ereation  than  Eva  it  wonld 
he  difllcolt  to  Imiwlne.  The  novel  la  ondonbtedly 
fall  of  interest."— Jfomto^  Poat. 

**  There  is  power,  pathoa,  and  originality  in  oon- 
oeption  and  oatastrophe."— l^«ader. 

THE     NOBLE     TRAYTOUR. 

A  OoRoiaGLE.    S  yds. 

"An  Elisahethan  masqnersde.  Fhakeepearo, 
the  Queen.  Essex,  Aalelgh.  and  a  hundred  nobles, 
ladles,  and  knights  of  the  land,  appetu*  on  the 
stase.  The  anthor  has  imboed  himself  with  the 
spiiit  of  the  times."— £«(M2«r. 

"The  story  is  told  with  a  graphie  and  graoeftil 
pen.  and  the  chronicler  has  produced  a  rumsnce 
not  only  of  great  value  in  a  bistorioal  point  ol 
view,  but  possessina  manv  claims  upon  the  atten> 
tion  of  the  seholar.the  annqoary.  and  the  general 
reader."— J^w<. 

PERVERSION  ;  or,  The  Causes  ani> 
Consequences  of  Infidelity.  By 
the  late  Key.  W.  J.  Conybkare. 
8  vols. 

'*Thls  story  has  •  teaching  interest,  which 
lingers  with  the  reader  after  he  has  closed  the 
'book."—A  tJkeiuntm. 

"The  tone  is  good  and  healthy ;  the  religious 
feeling  sound  and  true,  and  weu  sustained."- 
Ctu4irtna%. 

"  It  is  long,  very  long,  slnoe  we  have  read  a 
narrative  of  more  power  tlum  this."— BHffaA 
Quarterlv  Review. 

**This  Is  a  good  and  a  noble  book."— J^ev 
QtMirtef*/y 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SEA : 
A  Loys  Stort.  By  M.  Betham- 
Edwards.    2  yols. 

"  A  tale  of  Enadish  domestic  Ilfo.  The  writing  is 

-  .        -  ^-.     _  pleases 

..ledouot 

.         ..•^-Criiie. 

'*The  narrative  and  scenes  exhibit  feminine 
spirit  and  quiet  truth  of  delineation."— .^«cea  tor. 

MAUD  SKILUCORNE'S  PENANCE. 

By  Mart  C.  Jackson,  Author  ot 

"The    Story   of  My  Wardship.*' 

2  yols. 

"  The  style  is  natural,  and  displays  considerable 

dramatic  power."— Oftic. 

"  It  is  a  well  concocted  tale,  and  will  be  very 
palatable  to  novel  readers."— Aionitni7l^»^ 


very  good,  graceful,  and  nnalTected ;  it  pleae 
without  startling.  In  the  disiogue,  people  do  ii 
harangue,  but  talk,  and  talk  natwrallv.''— CWri 


By  Krick 


THE    ROUA    PASS. 

Mackenzie.    3  vols. 

**  It  is  seldom  that  wo  have  to  notiee  so  nod  _ 
novel  as  the  '  Eoua  Pass.'  The  story  la  well  eon- 
trlved  and  well  told ;  thelnridenta  arenatoralaBd 
varied;  savernl  of  the  charaotera  are  mkiJUStr 
drawn,  and  that  of  the  heroine  is  freah.  poweiftiL 
and  original.  Tlie  Highland  scenery,  tn  vrhtat 
the  plot  is  laid,  is  described  with  truth  and  feeiii« 


Bdn 
is* 


-_B  plot  is  laid,  i^ 

—with  a  command  of  languaae  which  Jeeves  a 
vivid  lmpn»fiion,"^saturdaif  Secie*. 
"  The  peculiar  charm  of  the  novel  is  Its  skillhl 

Jintinv  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  life  ajmong  the 
ighlanders.  Quick  observation  and  a  true  seaae 
of  the  poetry  in  nature  and  human  UDb.  the 
author  has."— Examtn*'-. 

"  The  attractions  of  the  stoir  are  so  wmaeraas 
and  varied,  that  it  would  be  dliaexilt  to  alnrle  est 
any  one  point  of  it  for  attenUoa.  It  la  a  brOliaBt 
soolal  pietnre  of  sterling  seetnes  and  ■tiiiln 
adventures."— 6a». 

RIVERSTON.      By 

Craik.    8  vols. 

"  A  decidedly  good  novcL  The  book  is  a  veiy 
elever  one,  containing  much  good  writing;  weD 
discriminated  sketches  of  character,  and  a  stecy 
told  so  as  to  bind  the  reader  pretty  dosely  to  the 
text."—  Examiner. 

"  Miss  Craik  is  a  veryUvehr  writer:  she  haa  wit; 
le,  and  sne  "       —   -     --     - 


Georgiana   M. 


and  she  has  sense,  and  sfie  has  made  in  ihs 
beautiful  yunng  governess,  with  her  stroax  wCB. 
saucy  independen<*e,  and  promptnesa  of  repartee, 
an  interesting  picture."- rraH. 

"Hiss  Craik  writes  well;  she  can  paint  cha- 
racter, passions,  manners,  with  eoaslderahte 
efTDct :  her  dialogue  flows  easily  and  expressively." 
—Dailv  iVews, 

"  The  author  shows  great  command  of  language, 
a  force  and  clearness  of  expression  not  often  met 
with.  ...  We  oflfbr  a  welcome  to  Mlas  Crafk. 
and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  her  ae&t 

work."— ilf*9ll4»»M. 

FARINA.     By  George  Meredith. 

1  vol. 
"A  mastme  of  ravishers  in  steel,  of  robber 
knights:  of  wat»T- women,  more  ravi«iiinK  than 
lovely.  It  has  also  a  brave  and  tender  deliverer, 
and  a  heroine  proper  for  a  romance  of  Cologne. 
Tlio^e  who  love  a  real,  lively,  aodadons  weee  of 
extravagance,  by  way  of  a  cluuige,  will  enjey 
*  Farina.^  "—AtJteweum, 

FRIENDS     OF     BOHEMIA; 

OR,  Phases  of  Loira>oir  Life.  By 
E.  M.  Whitty,  Author  of  "  The 
Governing  Classes."    2  vols. 

"  Mr.  Wbitty  is  a  geouine  satirist,  emnl<^ng 
satin*  for  a  genuine  p  -rpoce.  You  laugh  with  him 
very  much  fout  the  lattghter  is  fruity  and  ripe  in 
thought.  His  style  is  serious,  and  his  east  of 
mill  a  ttevere.  The  author  has  a  merriment  aktn 
to  1  hat  of  J  aquea  and  that  of  Timoia,"—AtAe»i 


THE    EVE    OF    ST.     MARK.      A 

Romance  of  Venice.    By  Thomas 
Doubled  AT.    2  vols. 

" '  The  Bve  of  St.  Mark '  is  not  only  well  writtea. 
but  adroitly  constructed,  and  iniereating.    Its 


tone  is  perlusps  too  gorgeous ;  its  movement  1»  too 
much  that  of  a  mHsquerade;  Imt  a  myatciy  i* 
created,  and  a  very  luveable  heroine  is  poiur- 


triiyed."— ACfteiMPam. 


NOVELS    FORTHCOMING. 

A  NEW   NOVEL.    By  Nathaniel  Hawthc^ne,  Author  of  "The  Scarlet 

Letter,"  &c.    3  vols. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.    By  the  Author  of  "  My  Lady,"  3  vols. 

And  other  Works  of  FicttMt  by  Popuiar  AuUtcrs, 
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SJiIITH.     ELDEK     .A-ND     CO. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOB  TOUNa  BEADEBS. 

THE  PARENTS'  CABINET  of  Ajcubeubivt  akd  ImrrHucrioN  sob  Tomra 
Pebsoms.  New  eiition,  carefully  rerised,  in  12  Shilling  Yolomes,  each, 
complete  in  itself  and  containing  a  fall  page  Blustration  in  oil  coloars^ 
with  wood  engravings,  in  ornamented  boards. 

OONTBNTS. 
AMUSING  STORIES,  all  tondingto  the  aoTolopmont  of  KOodgrulitlM.  and  the  ftToidnnoe  of  ftmlU. 
BIOOBAPIIIC4L  ACOOUNTS  OF  BBMABKABLB  OHABAOTBBS. Intereafeing to  Yonng People. 
SIMPLE  NARRATIVES  OP  HISTORICAL  EVENTS,  eoited  to  the  oaoMity  of  children. 
J5LUCIOATIONS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  adapted  to  enoounura  habtts  of  obaerratlon. 
FAMILIAR  EXPLANATIONS  OF  NOTABLE  8GIENTIFI0  MSOOVB&IBS  AND    MBOHAKIOAIi 

INVENTIONS. 
LIVBLT    ACCOUNTS    OF    THE    GEOGRAPHY.    INHABITANTS,    AND    PBOSUOTIONS    OF 

DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES. 

MXS8  BoaxwoBra's  OpMa»  of  tk«  PAxairas'  OABDrar^^ 

"  I  almoet  feel  afWdd  of  finilaliis  U  ae  miuAi  as  I  thtnk  It  deaerrea.  .  .  .  There  ia  ao  mneh 
variety  in  the  book  that  It  cannot  tire.  It  alternately  excites  and  relieves  attention,  and  does  not  leai 
to  the  bad  habit  ormtterincawajr  the  mind  by  requiring  no  exertion  ftrom  the  reader.  .  .  .  WhocTcr 
your  aoientlAo  associate  Is,  be  understands  his  business  and  children's  capabilltlea  i^ht  well.  .  .  . 
without  lecturing,  or  proaing,  you  keep  the  right  and  the  wrong  clearly  marked,  and  hence  all 
the  aympathy  of  the  young  people  is  always  enUsted  on  the  right  aide." 

\*  The  work  is  now  complete  in  4  vols.,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  at  Ss.  Bd, 
each}  or  in  6  volumes,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  2«.  6^.  each. 

By  the  Anthor  of  "  Round  the  Fire,"  &c. 
I. 

UNICA  :  A  Story  for  a  Sunday 
Afternoon.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations.   Price  Ss,  cloth. 

*'  The  character  of  Unica  is  charmingly  con- 
oelTed.  and  the  story  pleasantly  told/'—S^totor. 

"  An  excellent  and  exceedingly  pretty  story  for 
ohWdren."— Statesman. 

"Thte  tale,  like  its  author'a  former  ones,  will 
flnd  favour  in  the  nursery ."—^tAtfjueaak 


OLD  GINGERBREAD  AND  THE 
SCHOOL-BOYS.  With  Four 
Coloured  Plates.    Price  3«.  doth. 

"'Old  Gingerbread  and  the  School-boys*  is 
delightful,  and  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
pictorial  part  done  with  a  spirit  and  oorreotneaa.*' 


'*  Thla  tale  is  rery  good,  the  dpacriptions  being 
natural,  with  a  feeling  or  country  freahneas."— 
Spectator. 

*'  The  book  is  wellgot  np.and  the  coloured  plates 
are  very  pretty."— G7o&*. 

"  An  excellent  boys'  book ;  excellent  in  its  moral, 
chaste  and  simple  in  its  langunge,  and  luxuriously 
invMln.ttd."-inuetratedNeKsof  the  World. 

"A  Tcry  lively  and  excellent  tale,  illustrated 
with  very  delicately  coloured  pictures."  — 
Seonomiet. 

"AdeUghtftil  story  for  little  boys,  inculcating 
beuerol^t  CaeUngs  to  thepoor."— .ffclecrtc  JKevtew. 


WILUE'S  BIRTHDAY  I  showing  how 
A  Little  Boy  did  what  he  Liked, 
AND  how  he  Enjoyed  it.  With 
Four  lUiutrations.   Itice  2«.  6<^.  cl. 

WILUE'S  REST  T'a  Sunday  Story. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  Price 
2«.  Bd,  doth. 

"Grscefnl  Httle  talea,  containing  some  pretty 
Mrablea.  and  a  good  deal  of  simple  fieeling."- 

'*  Extremely  well  written  atorr  books,  amnitng 
SitSSSuSS^S^'^  ^  *  ^'^  LasdiNnM  style." 


UNCLE  JACK,  THE  FAULT  KILLER. 

With  Four  Illustrations.  Price  3«.  cL 

"  An  excellent  little  book  of  numil  improvemeut 
made  pleaaant  to  children :  it  ia  far  beyond  the 
common-place  moral  tale  In  design  and  execution." 
^aiobe. 

ROUND  THE  HRE:  Six  Stobies 
FOB  Young  Readxbs.  Square 
l6mo,  with  Four  Illustrations. 
Price  3«.  cloth. 

'*  Charmingly  written  talea  for  the  young."— 
Leader. 

"  Six  delightful  little  stories.**— {Ttiardtea. 

''Simple  and  very  intenuOng.'* — Naticnal 
Review. 

"  True  ob1]drBn*B  storiea.'*— uf  MtfRMiifi. 


THE  KING  OFTHE  GOLDEN  RIVER? 

OB,  The  Black  Bbothebs.     By 

John  Ruskin,  M.A.  Third  edition, 

with  22  Illustrations  hj  Richabd 

DoYLS.    Price  2«.  Bd, 

**  This  little  Ihncy  tale  is  by  a  maater-hand.  The 
story  haa  a  charming  moral."— B!a?ani<n^. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  PARLOUR 
PRINTING      PRESS.      By    the 

Authors  of  the  "Parents'  Cahinet." 
Fcap.  8vo,  price  2*.  doth. 

RHYMES     FOR     LITTLE     ONES. 

With  16  Illustrations.   lA.6<f.  cloth. 

UTTLE  DERWENTS  BREAKFAST. 

2«.  doth. 

JUVENILE  MISCELLANY.  Six  En- 
gravings.   Price  2«.  Bd,  doth. 

INVESTIGATION ;  ob,  Travels  in 
THB  BouDOiB.  By  Miss  Halsted. 
Fcap.  doth,  price  3«.  Bd, 
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POETBT. 


SKETCHES  FROM  DOVER 
CASTLE,  AKD  OTHEB  PoBMfl.  By 
Xieut.-Col.  William  Bead.  Crown 
8vo.    Price  7».  6c/.  cloth. 

••To  »  refln«d  taafe.  a  oojreot  wthmlo  »nd 
iiielodio  ear,  and  no  oommon  fiamUlMtty  with  thA 
foetic  t««oarote  of  onr  langoaM.  Oslonel  Read 
may  lawfliny  lay  elalm.  .  .  .  WlUi  all  thowj 
who  find  fvjoyment  In  graoeftU  and  poU»hed 
Torw,  thli  book  will  win  toTour."-/¥«««,    ^  ^ 

••BlMant  and  fnuiftil,  and^dlrtlnsculahed  tea 
tone  or  sentiment,  which  render*  Colonel  Kead'i 
volume  very  pleasant  reading  for  a  leisure  hon|." 
'-Doilp  jr«r». 

••It  u  not  often 

these  days  so  sraoeAilLT  . . 

to  be  oongratnlated  on  his  sueoess  In  bending  this 
Ulyssean  now.  His  Uttle  volume  oontains  some 
veiy  flue  Ijrrics."— LMder. 

STILICHO:  A  Tbaoedt.  By 
Geobob  Mallam.    Fcap.  8to. 

MAGDALENE.  APoeh.  Fcap.  8vo. 
price  U. 

lONICA.    Fcap.  Svo,  4<.  cloth. 

••The  themes,  moatly  classical,  ars 


that  the  herole  eouplet  Is  in 
niav  written.  OolonelSeadls 


with  boldness,  and  toned  with  a  lively  li — „ — ., — 
The  style  is  rioh  and  firm,  and  cannot  be  said  to 


be  an  Imitation'of  any  known  author.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  ot 
nalpoetry."— Ori/ic. 

•'  The  author  Is  in  his  mood,  quiitteal,  satirical, 
humorous,  and  didactic  by  turns,  and  in  each 
mood  he  displays  extraordinary  power."— ///««• 
trated  Newt  of  the  World. 

THE  SIX  LECENDS  OF  KING 
COLDENSTAR.  BytbelateANKA 
Bbadbtbset.    Fcap.  8vo  price  5«. 

*•  The  author  evinces  more  Vum  ordinary  power, 
a  vivid  iR.««ination,  guided  by  a  mind  of  lofty 
aim."— 0/od«. 

"  The  poetry  Is  tastefUl,  and  above  the  average," 
^NaiUfnalMeview. 

*•  This  is  a  nosthumous  poem  by  an  unknown 
authoress,  of  higher  scope  and  more  finish  than 
the  crowd  of  poems  which  come  before  us.  The 
fancy  throughout  the  poem  is  quick  andlight.and 
musical."— ii(A«Ka«M. 

POEMS.    ByADATBBYANioK.  5s.  d. 


'•  There  really  is  a  value  in  such  poems  as  those 
..  AdaTrevanion.  They  give  an  fmafle  of  what 
many  women  are  on  their  oest  side.  Perhaps  no- 
~hero  can  we  point  to  a  more  satlsflsctory  A*uil 

'  Christian  oivilixiitloa  than  in  a  volume  like 


ttw 


where  can  we  point  to  a  more  satlsflsctory  A*ult 

of  Christian  olvilixstloa  '"       ' "" 

this."— fiiafarday  Keview. 

"There  are  many  passages  in  Hiss  Trevanion's 
poems  full  of  grace  and  tenderness,  and  as  sweet 
At  music  on  the  water."— J*rew. 

POEMS.   ByHENBTCBCiL.  5«.  cloth. 

'•He  shows  power  in  his  sonnets,  while  in  his 

jhter  and  leas  restrictive  measures  the  lyrie 
.innent is  dominant.  .  .  .  irXr.Geeil  does  not 
make  his  name  femous.  it  is  not  that  he  does  not 
deserve  to  do  so."— OriWe. 

"  There  is  an  unmistakeaUe  stamp  of  genuine 
poetnr  In  moat  of  these  pages."— JBeonoiatsf. 

••Mr.  Cecirs  poems  displaar  qualities  which 
stamp  titem  the  productions  of  a  fine  imaglnafilon 
and  a  cultivated  taste."— Jfomin^  Herald, 

ENGLAND     IN    TIME    OF    WAR. 

By  Stdnet  Dobbll,  Author  of 
"Balder/'  "The  Roman,"  &c. 
Crown  8ro,  5*.  doth. 

^  "That  Mr^bell  is  a  poet, '  Bngland  in  time  of 

HI  ar'  boars  witne»s."-Jm»ii 


THE   CRUEL  SISTER,  Aim  otebe 
PoBMS.  Fcap.  8to,  U.  doth. 

"There  are  tracea  of  power,  and  the  verslflestiaa 
diaplays  freedom  and  skiU.**— Onardteis. 

POEMS     OF     PAST    YEARS. 

By  Sir  Arthub  Hallam  Eltos, 
Bart,  M.P.    Fcap.  8ro,  3*.  cloth. 
••A  refined.  aoh<riarly.  and  genttemanly  aaind  is 
apparent  all  through  this  volnme."— £«a«l«r. 

POEMS.  ByMrB.FBAMKP.FBxxow& 
Fcap.  8ro,  3s.  doth. 
••There  U  easy  simplicity  In  the  dietioa.  aai 
elegant  natumlneas  inthet&onght."— j^p«cfaeor. 

POETRY  FROM  UFE.    ByC.M.K: 

Fcap.  8to,  doth  gilt,  5s. 
••Elegant  verses.    The  author  Itaa  a  piaasiat 
tuner  and  a  refined  mind."— JE'eoaiMifsC. 

POEMS.     By  Walter  R.  Casseu. 
Fcap.  8vo.  8*.  Bd^  cloth. 

"Mr.  Oaasels  has  deep  poetical  feeling,  aad  alvcs 
promise  of  real  exoellence.  His  poema  are  armiea 
sometimes  vrlth  a  strength  of  expreasSon  by  as 


GARLANDS  OF  VERSE.  ByTeojiAB 

Leigh.    5s.  cloth. 

'•  One  of  the  best  things  In  the  '  Garlands  ei 
Terse'  is  an  Ode  to  ToO.  There,  aa  elMwhere. 
there  is  excellent  fteUng."— fxasrincr. 

BALDER. '    By    Sydney     Bobelu 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  Bd,,  doth. 
••The  writer  has  fine  qualities;  Ms  levtl  o( 
thought  is  lofty,  and  his  PMSIon  for  the  beantUU 
has  the  truih  of  insUncC— ^4ik«ii«Kai. 

POEMS.    By  WiLUAU  Bell  Sgott. 
Fcap.  8V0,  5*.,  cloth. 

'•Mr.  aoott  has  poetical  foeiing,  keen  obaervatloe, 
deep  thought,  and  oommand  of  laagnage.'*- 
J^fectater. 

POEMS.       By     Mary     Matkard. 

Fcap.  8 TO,  4«.,  doth. 
**  We  have  rarely  met  with  a  volume  of 


displaying  so  large  an  amount  of  power,  bfcaided 
witn  so  much  deUcaoy  of  ftelinx^and  grace  of 
expression."— CkarvA  o/EnalandMuarterti. 

POEMS.  By  CuRRER,  ELLia»  and 
AcTON  Bell.    4«.,  doth. 

SELECT  ODES  OF  HORACE.    Id 

English  Lyrica.    By  J.  T.  Black. 
Fcap.  8to,  price  4*.,  doth. 

'•  Rendered  into  BngUahLyrioa  with  a  vigour  aad 
heartiness  rarely,  if  ever,  enipaased."— CH<tc. 

RHYMES  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  A   HAND-LOOM   WEAVER. 

By  WiLLLUf   Thom.     With  Me- 
moir.   Post  8to,  doth,  price  3s. 

KING  RENE'S  DAUGHTER.  Fca^ 
8T0,  price  2g.  Bd.  cloth. 

MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  akd  other 
Poems.  Translated  ftom  Schiller. 
Fcap.  8to,  price  2s.  Bd. 
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